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LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


THOMAS   CAMPBELL 


CHAPIE&  I. 

TmrTt>  VBMttfrovL 


At  the  close  of  the  ^etBom  Oaiupbell  wiilet,  ^  My  iMaith  k 
gettmg  sadlj  crazy  again.'*'^"  Sq>t,  3.  A  MTere  fit  of  iUneis 
has  obliged  me  to  le^ve  home.  I  ]utTe  ttifled  ^rith  uj  oom^ 
plaints  &is  sttmmer  till  they  have  got  ahsttd  of  me.  This 
monlng,  a  j^ysiciaB  att«ikded  aw,  a^  divected  that  i  shoidd 
repair  to  searbathing.  Iwrite  yo«  from  bed  im  the  ^SaisptaD  ;* 
and  to-morrow  I  am  to  start  for  the  eoaet  I  have  suffioied  bou« 
hours  of  acute  pain."  Such  was  the  actual  state  of  his  health 
at  this  moment ;  yet  in  a  strain  that,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  his  real  character,  woidd  i^pear  to  savor  of  levity,  he 
lorees  hk  sad  thevg^ts^  to  um  his  own  ezpresskm,  into  a  «e# 
channel;  and  affeets  much  ease  and  gaiety,^  while,  m  fiict,  his 
mind  is  aBxious,  and  h»  health  impaired. 
.  His  journey  to  the  modern  Baiie  is  preeerted  in  a  httmorcnm 
diary,  entitled,  ^  ^iimai  ef  an  old  Poet  of  the  Eightecmlh 
Centufy,"  from  whnskj  and  his  letteny  I  am  enabled  to  present 
the  foUowiag  estrada  i-^ 

^^  September  6,  Thursday  Ifi^hL     Gould  not  sleep  at  the 

'  Salopian ;'  set  off  at  seven  next  morning ;  looked  at  myself 

■■•'  *  ..— ■-      .  .. 

*  This,  as  it  repeatedly  struck  the  narrator,  w»  Wf  chiiracteiKtic  of 
Cfamj^bell,  who  otten  appeared  lively  and  oompamoDable,  while  actually 
safibnng  from  pain  or  anxiety.  In  tnis  mood  he  endeavored  to  foieet  him- 
self—drew from  inctdeats,  however  trrml,  somet^ng  ht  the  mkid  to  lay 
hold  of;  hat»  in  his  very  playftilness,  he  was  stiQ  a  pdliaojdier * 

1* 
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in  the  glass,  pale,  uiisliaven ;  an  uglj  man  and  a  bad  author.  . 
Mem.  Since  the  year  1810  my  physical  beauty  has  much  de- 
clined. N.  B.  to  treasure  up  the  beauties  of  the  mind.  .  . 
A  silly  fellow-passenger  in  the  coach  with  four  dumines  ;  heard 
the  t^er  named  Alison ;  deigned  to  speak  to  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  name.  After  a  long  pause,  one  of  them,  an  officer,  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  '  amused  counting  the  mile-stones  V  Answer- 
ed by — ^  Is  that  your  mode  of  amusing  yourself  on  a  road  V 
Not  another  word  exchanged.  .  .  Nearer  Brighton  the  country 
grows  more  beautiful ;  the  smooth  Downs  are  very  striking — 
interspersed  with  wide  expanses  of  green,  and  fields  of  fine  com ; 
the  kuidscape  looks  like  a  colored  print ;  the  oats  like  fine  plush 
velvet,  so  thick,  so  rich  and  glossy ;  the  potato  fields,  like  green 
carpets  spread  upon  the  Downs.  Mem.  to  keep  this  nice  com- 
parison K>r  a  clap-trap  at  the  Institution  Lectures !  .  .  .  Dined 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn  upon  a  fine  fried  sole.  .  .  ." 

*'  Saturday  Morning.  Stepped  over  to  a  house  near  the  sea, 
and  saw  lodgings  at  a  guinea  a  week ;  neat,  very  small,  dvil. 
The  landlady  of  the  White  Horse  calls  the  folks  of  the  house 
*  good,  'sponsible  people ;'  so  I  took  the  lodgings.  Called  upon 
D'lsraeli,  a  good  modest  man ;  invited  to  dine  with  him  to-mor- 
row. .  .  Mem.  forgot  to  mention  an  important  event  of  yester- 
day :  On  the  road  saw  some  nets  hanging  out  to  dry^  in  whidi 
an  unlucky  cow  had  ffot  entangled,  and  other  cows  were  assist^ 
ing  her  out.    The  sight  was  interesting.    .    .    .    .    T.  C." 

BBiSRroN,  September  11. 

''  •  .  .  The  ^seasoning  cold'  is  going  off.  Matilda's 
arrival  is  important.  You  women  are  delightful  beings ;  but 
your  fault  is,  never  making  distinctions.  Aq  illness  might  be 
intolerably  troublesome,  without  being  dangerous ;  yet  you  all 
set  me  down  aa  very  ilL  Before  Matilda's  arrival,  I  had  a  world 
of  troubles.  Mrs.  Drake  advised  us  to  go  to  a  boarding-house 
— ^without  seeing  the  rooms  I  Ibespoke  boarding  for  us  all  at 
seven  guineas  a  week.  I  had  been  told  the  rooms  were  good ; 
when.  To  I  on  being  shown  them,  they  were  high,  bleak  attics — 
no  place  for  a  fire---and  it  was  chilling  cold.  This  compliment- 
ary allusion  to  my  attic  poetry,  at  the  expense  of  my  constitu- 
tion, I  did  not  relish ;  Yet  how  was  I  to  untwist  the  Grordian 
knot  ?  .  .  But  the  Doarding-mistress  was  civil,  and  disemr 
barrassed  me,  as  soon  as  I  found  another  lodging — ^for  three 
guineas  a  week,  the  suite  of  splendid  apartments  from  which  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  writing  to  you.     I  had  asked  if  they 
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were  quiet  ?  *  Oh,  the  quietest  in  the  world.'  Nothing  had 
the  landlady  said  to  me  of  a  family  of  a  dozen  children,  I  sup- 
pose, graduated  most  regularly  in  their  scale  of  noises,  from  the 
wail  of  sucking  infancy,  to  the  roar  of  naughty  boyhood ;  no- 
thing in  the  world  had  she  said  to  me  of  a  beautiful  Poll-parrot, 
of  the  first  powers  of  mimickry,  who  gives  me  all  their  gamut 
of  melody  at  second  hand,  interspersing  his  own  natural  shrieks 
and  ho-ho-laughs,  and  whistlings,  and  triumphant  chuckles  in 

the  midst  of  his  ludicrous  imitations 

"  But,  after  all,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  terrestrial  paradise ; 
for  when  you  go  to  an  alluring  window-pane,  instead  of  lodg- 
ings, you  find  something  about  a  milch-ass  or  a  donkey-cart. 
Friend  N.  coming  out  of  the  bathing  machine  is  very  like  a 
water-rat.  ...  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons— every  day  that 
I  could  stir  out,  in  a  chair  or  without  it.  Herschel  the  astrono- 
mer is  here,  and  I  expect  to  be  introduced  to  him.  His  son,  a 
very  yoimg  man,  is  going  to  turn  out  a  second  Newton. 

«T.  C." 

To  another  Sydenham  friend  he  writes  in  continuation  : — 

"  Bbighton,  September  12, 1818. 

'^  To-day  has  been  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  weather 
most  exhilarating.  Luckily  for  us,  our  lodgings  are  very  near 
the  sea ;  and  I  believe,  from  experience,  that  if  good  is  to  be 
got  by  sea  air,  it  must  be  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  waves. 
Thomas  amuses  himself  incessantly,  and  delightfdlly,  on  the 
beach  and  among  the  shipping,  and  looks  the  better  for  his  sea 
air  already.  Matilda,  who  was  threatened  with  a  fit  of  illness, 
k  apparently  better  for  the  sea  breezes.  ...  I  am  giving 
myself  up  to  idleness  here,  and  aiming  only  at  breathing  as 
much  of  the  sea  air  as  I  can  get  for  my  three  guineas  a  week.  • . 
"  I  expect  to  be  much  disturbed,  but  I  mind  rest  much  less 
•at  present,  than  when  I  am  studying.  When  I  return,  I  shall 
set  about  Murray's  'Specimens,'  and  conclude  it  merrily.  I 
shall  probably  give  two  lectures  at  the  Institution  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  I  have  seen  much  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  is  here, 
and  met  .me  wandering  about  the  day  I  came.  T.  0." 

**  Thttrsdat/f  September  14, 1818. 

"...   "What  a  world  of  small  and  great  iineasinesses 

do  we  live  in !     Sometimes,  in  looking  at  this  delightful  scenery, 

wh^n  I  see  the  prospect  smiling,  I  think  the  sea  and  the  air  put 

on  that  smile  because  they  are  inanimate  beings,  not  conscious 
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of  life's  tcffmentiiig  fire.  ...  I  wish  I  had  you  here,  that  mtb 
might  look  at  the  diflfe  together,  and  feel  the  freshness  of  the 
sea-gale.  If  sensation  could  make  one  happy,  Brighton  would 
do  it.  Everything  is  gay,  healthsome,  heartsome,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  and  amusing.  The  air  gives  an  appetite,  the  fish  is  de- 
licious ;  and  the  Library  is  quite  a  pleasant  lounge,  with  the 
luxury  of  a  band  of  music.  I  cannot  get  other  lodgings,  so 
must  be  contented  where  I  am ;  although  the  noise  of  the 
family  and  the  green  bird  often  drive  me  to  the  dreadful  thought 
of  committing  poll-parricide.  T.  C.*' 

In  his  next,  a  rery  different  letter,  Campbell  has  recorded  the 
dd^  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  an  interview  with  the 
illustrious  and  venerable  Herschel. 

"  September  15,  lS13w 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  ihe  day  before  yester- 
day, when  you  would  have  joined  me,  I  am  sure,  deeply,  in 
admiring  a  great,  simple,  good  old  man — Dr.  Herschel.  Do 
not  think  me  vain,  or  at  least  put  up  with  my  vanity,  in  saying 
that  I  almost  flatter  myself  I  have  made  him,  my  friend.  I 
kave  got  an  invitati<Mi,  and  a  pressing  one,  to  go  to  his  houst^; 
and  the  lady  who  introduced  me  to  him,  says  he  sjpoke  c^  Bite 
as  if  he  would  really  be  happy  to  see  me.  ...  I  spent  all 
Sunday  with  him  and  his  family.  His  son  is  »  prodigy  in 
sdenoe,  and  fond  of  poetry,  but  very  unassuming*    .     . 

^Kbw,  for  the  old  Astronomer  hixnself — his  simplicity,  his 
kindness,  his  anecdotes,  his  readiness  to  explain,  and  make  pef^ 
fecily  perspicuous  too,  his  own  sublime  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  indescribably  diarming.  He  is  seventy-six,  but  fresh 
and  stout ;  and  there  he  sat,  nearest  the  ioor,  at  his  friend's 
house,  aheraately  smiling  at  a  joke,  or  contentedly  sitting  vrith- 
out  share  or  notice  in  the  conversation.  Any  train  of  conversa- 
tion he  foUowa  imj^citly;  anything  you  ask,  he  labors  with 
a  sort  of  boyish  earnestness  to  explain. 

'^  I  was  anxious  to  get  from  him  as  many  particulars  as  I 
could  about  his  interview  with  Buonaparte.  The  latter,  it  was 
reported,  had  astonished  him  by  his  astronomical  knowledge. 
*  No,*  he  said  ;  *  The  First  Consul  did  surprise  me  by  his  quick- 
ness and  versatility  on  all  subjects ;  but  in  science  he  seemed  to 
know  little  more  than  any  well-educated  gentleman ;  and  of  asr 
tronomy,  much  less,  for  instance,  than  our  own  king.     Hi^ 
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general  air,'  he  said,  'was  sometUng  like  afiecting  to  know 
more  than  he  did  know.'  He  was  high,  and  tried  to  be  great 
with  Herschel,  I  suppose,  without  success ;  and  *  I  remarked,' 
said  the  Astronomer,  '  his  hypocrisy  in  oondudiiig  the  conver- 
sation on  astronomy  by  observing  how  all  these  glorious  views 
gave  proo&  of  an  Almighty  wisdom.'  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  system  of  Laplace  to  be  quite  certain,  with  regard  to  the 
total  security  of  ike  planetary  system,  from  the  ^ects  of  gravi- 
tation losing  its  present  balance  ?  He  said,  No ;  he  thought 
by  no  means  that  the  universe  was  secured  fW)m  liie  chance  of 
sttdd^Ei  losses  of  parts.  He  was  oonvinced  that  there  had  ex- 
isted a  plaaet  betweea  Man  and  Jupttar^  in  our  own  syst^n^  of 
which  the  little  Asteroids,  or  plfmetkina,  latdly  discovered,  are 
indubitably  fragments  ;  and  'Remember,'  said  he,  '  that  though 
they  have  discovered  onlf  four  of  those  parts^  there  will  be 
thousands — perhaps  thirty  thousand  more — yet  discovered.' 
This  planet  he  believed  to  have  been  lost  by  explosion. 

^  With  great  kindness  and  patieocei^  he  lelerred  me,  in  the 
course  of  my  attempts  to  talk  yv^  him,  to  a  theorem  in  New- 
ton's 'Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  in  which  the  time  that 
the  light  takes  to  taravel  from  the  sua  is  proved  with  a  simplicity 
which  requires  but  a  f&w  steps  in  reasoning.  In  talking  of  some 
inconceivably  distant  bodies,  he  introduced  the  mention  (^  this 
plain  theorem,  to  remind  nste  that  the  progress  of  light  could 
be  measured  in  the  one  case  4ms  well  as  the  oSier.  Then,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  he  said,  with  a  modesty  of  manner  which  quite 
overcame  me,  when  taken  together  with  the  greatness  of  the 
assertion—*  I  have  looked  furthelr  into  space  than  ever  human 
being  did  before  me,  I  have  observed  stars,  of  which  the  light, 
it  can  be  proved,  must  take  two  millions  of  years  to  reach  this 
earth.'  I  really,  and  unfeignedly,  felt  at  the  moment  a*  if  I 
had  been  conversing  with  a  supernatural  intelligence.  *  Nay, 
more,'  said  he, '  if  tiSose-  distant  bodies  had  ceased  to  exist  two 
millions  of  years  ago,  we  should  still  see  them,  as  the  hght 
would  travel  after  the  body  was  gone.'  .  .  .  These  were 
Herschel's  words ;  and  if  you  had  heard  him  speak  them,  you 
would  not  think  he  was  apt  to  tell  more  than  truth. 

"  After  leaving  Herschel,  I  felt  elevated  and  overcome ;  and 
have,  in  writing  to  you,  made  only  this  memorandum  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  moments  of  my  life.*  T.  0." 

*  The  impressipn  left  upon  Campbell's  mind  by  this  conversation,  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  a  little  too  strong :  Herschel's  opinion  never  amounted 
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A  few  days  later  he  writes : — 

"September  19,  ISlS, 

'^  I  caDDot  tell  you  how  much  a  kind  letter,  when  I  re- 
ceive it  in  the  morning,  contributes  to  give  a  cheerful  tone  to 
my  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Worthing  is  a 
pleasant-looking  place.  I  made  the  jaunt  in  company  with  an 
American  gentleman,  who  knew  my  brother  Aii^hibald  inti- 
mately, and  spoke  of  him  in  kindness  itself.  .  .  The  parrot 
left  my  lodgings  yesterday.  It  is  bought  for  eight  guineas,  be- 
ing an  excellent  speaker,  by  an  elderly  lady  who,  I  suppose, 
had  advertised  for  a  'companion  ;'  but,  alas,  the  dear  children 
are  those  of  a  widower,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  the 
charge  of  a  nursery-maid.  The  poor  mother  died  very  sud- 
denly. 

**  I  intend  to  come  home  on  Wednesday.    .    .    .    T.  C." 


Once  more  at  Sydenham,  Campbell  resumed  his  study  of  the 
"  British  Poets,"  and  finished  several  of  the  biographical  pre- 
faces. His  progress,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
summons  to  Liverpool,  where  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  had 
been  taken  alarmingly  ill.  On  his  return  home,  his  pen  was 
again  active ;  and,  among  many  private  letters,  is  one  to  a  lady, 
which  shows  so  remarkable  a  dexterity,  in  touching  a  very  deli- 
cate point,  that  I  will  not  withhold  what  places  the  writer  in  a 
very  amiable  light. 

'^Stdenhah,  December  9^  1818. 

'^ .  .  .  I  know  not  if  I  am  breaking  a  false  or  a  true 
delicacy  when  I  send  you  this  note,  which  I  wish  you  to  make 
entirely  confidential;  but  I  know  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  losing 
one  day — one  hour  in  communicating  a  Uttle  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  I  was  prevented  from  giving  you,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  and  partly  by  an  embarrassment  on  the  subject ; 
not,  I  think,  unflattering  to  you,  nor  wrong  in  me.     The  seal* 

■       ■  '    ■  ■■    I     ,  ■ ., .. 

to  more  than  hypothesUy  having  bqssdq  degree  of  probability.  Sir  Jdak 
Herschel  remembers  his  father  saying—"  If  that  hypothesis  were  true, 
and  if  the  planet  destroyed  were  as  large  as  the  earth,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  80,000  such  fragm^fits  f  but  always  as  an  hypothesis — ^he 
was  never  heard  to  declare  any  degree  of  conTictiQQ  that' it  was  sa  [Nov. 
1847.1    W.  B. 

*  A  fancj  seal  which  had  been  given  to  his  friend  by  a  young  lady,  as  a 
specimen  of  lithoglyphie  art. 
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is  a  vignette  from  a  little  French  poem,  of  which  neither  you 
nor  jour  amiable  friend  ever  heard,  or  are  likely  to  read  a  line. 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  recognise  the  reference  of 
the  picture  to  the  poem,  or  verses  ;  for  a  poem  is  a  sacred  name, 
and  should  not  be  applied  to  such  a  degradation  of  rhyme  and 
metre.  But  the  verses  may  possibly  be  recollected  by  seeing  the 
seal ;  and  my  pride  takes  ILn  a/the  idea  of  your  4ing  sLed 
at,  in  your  entire  ignorance  of  the  licentious  verses  to  which  the 
seal  alludes,  by  one  who  may  happen  to  have  read  them.  I  hope 
you  know  that  I  am  not  a  searcher  for  such  verses ;  but  you 
may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection  in  having  in- 
stantly recognised  the  connexion  of  the  vignette  and  the  verses. 
You  need  not  alarm  yourself  witli  thinking  that  many  persons 
could  know  this  disagreeable  association  of  ideas ;  for,  unless  I 
had  by  chance  made  Uie  subject  of  modem  imitations  of  antique 
gems  a  particular  study  at  one  time  of  my  life,  I  should  have 
looked  on  the  seal,  with  you,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  things. 
At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  delay  sending  this  veto  about  the 
.device.  I  thought  it  was  everything  to  gain  time.  I  hesitated 
and  fretted  about  it,  but  ^concluded  that,  supposing  myself  in 
your  place,  I  shoiild  have  thought  it  the  kindest  part  to  be  hon- 
est, and  even  free.  A  third  person,  who  did  not  understand  my 
motives  as  you  do,  would  be  apt  to  call  me  a  prig — a  puritan — 
an  officious  fellow  ;  but  I  thought  that  if  done  at  all,  the  sooner 
the  better,  l^ould  not  you,  in  a  similar  case,  be  equally  free  ? 
— ^I  can  trust  you  would.  T.  C." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Alison,  with  authority  to  draw 
his  pension,  and  containing  various  particulars  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interest,  he  reverts  wiQi  great  pleasure  to  the  day  spent  with 
Dr.  Herschel. 

**  Sydenham,  Dec,  12, 1813. 
"My  Dearest  Alison, 

"  I  inclose  the  little  certificate,  according  to  custom,  by 
which  it  appears  that  I  was  ahve  this  morning.  You  know  the 
sequel  of  the  problem — qiuxl  est  faciendum^—namelj,  to  get  as 
much  as  you  can  in  exchange  for  it  at  the  Royal  Exchequer.  My 
heart  bleeds  at  the  idea  of  taking  money  from  the  public  at  this 
terrible  moment,  when  we  have  just  heard  in  the  city,  that  thir- 
teen millions  are  to  be  immediately  raised  for  the  support  of  our 
allies,  on  the  continent,  independent  of  the  new  taxes.  ,  I  have 
been  in  London  to-day,  and  I  assure  you  the  general  face  looks 
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long.  ImetwithanAmericaUjOO  whose  word  I  hate  the  great- 
est reliance,  who  was  m  France  wHhin  the  last  ^ve  weeks  ;  he 
says  it  is  known  that  Buonaparte,  in  drawing  out  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1815,  which  will  be  organized  this  winter,  will  hate  as- 
suredly at  his  disposal  eight  hundred  thousand  men  I  .  .  .  And 
yet  the  public  prints  talk  of  his  being  surrounded  I 

"  If  I  heard  a  little  more  from  you,  my  dearest  Alison,  I  should 
talk  to  you  less  about  things  foreign  to  our  old  subjects  of  cor- 
respondence. But  from  dearth  of  particular  information  from 
yourself,  I  am  obliged  to  grow  a  politician,  or  an  egotist.  Do,  I 
pray,  take  up  your  pen  when  you  have  a  spare  moment  of 
leisure.  Ten  years  of  absence  have  only  deepened  the  interest 
that  subsisted  between  us  on  my  part — 

*  Tkue  but  Ihe  ixnpreflBioii  deeper  makes, 
A&  streams  their  chfiimels  deeper  weai;.' 

I  would  not  wish,  however,  to  impose  either  a  tax  or  eanserip- 
tion  on  your  time.  Give  rae  but  a  word  or  two.  ...  I  sp^it 
three  weeks  with  my  family  at  Brighton,  in  diaraodng  weatiier, 
and  much  pleased  with,  as  well  aa  benefited  by  the  plaee. 

"•  There  I  met  a  man  with  whom  you  will  stare  at  the  idea  o^ 
my  being  congenial,  or  having  the  vanity  to  think  myself  so — 
the  great  HerscheL  He  is  a  simple,  great  being — ^I  had  almost 
said,  as  pleasant  as  yourself.  I  once  in  my  Ufe  looked  at  Newton's 
'Principia,'  and  attended  an  astronomical  dass  at  Glasgow; 
wonderful  it  seemed  to  myself,  that  the  great  man  eondesoended 
to  understand  my  questions,  to  be  even  apparently  earnest  in 
communicating  to  me  as  much  information  as  my  limited  ca- 
pacity and  preparation  for  such  knowledge  would  admit.  He 
invited  me  to  see  him  at  his  own  abode,  and  so  kindly,  that  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  mere  good  breeding ;  but  a  sincere 
wish  to  see  me  again.  I  had  a  full  day  with  him ;  he  described 
to  me  his  whole  interview  with  Buonaparte ;  said  it  was  not  true, 
as  reported,  that  Buonaparte  understood  astronomical  subjects 
deeply ;  but  affected  more  than  he  knew. 

"  In  speaking  of  his  great  and  chief  telescope  (which  I  trust 
1  shall  see  in\a  few  montns),  he  said  with  an  air,  not  of  the  least 
pride,  but  with  a  greatness  and  simplicity  of  expression  that 
struck  me  with  wonder, — *  I  have  looked  further  into  space  than 
ever  human  being  did  before  me.  I  have  observed  stars,  of 
which  the  light  takes  two  millions  of  years  to  travel  to  this  globe.' 
I  mean  to  pay  him  a  reverential  visit  at  Slough,  as  soon  as  my 
book  is  out  this  winter. 
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'^  Telford  has  not  been  in  London  amea  I  wrote  you  last,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  the  dear  Stewarts.  If  you  see  or  hear  from 
either,  will  you  ofEer  them  my  best  rememl^anoe,  as  well  as  to 
aU  your  befeved  family.    Believe  me,  with  uiHieasiBg  a&ctioD, 

«  T.  CJ' 

The  correspondence  of  this  year  concludes  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Heber,  to  whom,  in  the  progress  of  his  "  Selections,"  Camp- 
bell was  indebted  fox  the  use  of  some  very  rare  editions  of  the 
old  poets. 

""Wmntomm,  Dbo.  ao»  181$. 
^Mt  nxAn  Sm, 

^  I  owe  you  many  apologie»-^int,  fer  detejing  to  fee-* 
ward  the  books  you  wished  to  examine ;  and  secondly,  for  hav- 
ing omitted  thanking  you  for  your  kind  note.  The  occasion  of 
both  has  been  a  very  severe  odd,  from  which  I  am  JusI  begin** 
ning  to  recover ;  and  whidi,  though  it  kept  me  pretty  eloeelv 
confined  at  home,  made  a  visit  to  the  Ohamel-hoiitse,  in  whkn 
my  poetry  is  depodted,  too  like  a  prehide  to  the  entrance  c^  my 
own.  However,  I  hope  yon  veoeived  my  seeond  parcel  safe,  aa 
I  did  t^  &&t,  leontainhig  Chfeena^  pieces,  whidi  yon  returned. 
I  now  fbrward  a  third  to  St.  Jaones's  Pkce,  composed  entirely 
of  Elizabethan  poetry,  mo^  of  which  will,  I  hope,  prove  usei^ 
By  dint  of  rummaging,  I  think  othen^  ^  ^  same  era,  may  yet 
be  furnished ;  but  whether  before  I  leave  town,  or  not  until  vxj 
return  in  Februauy,  ia  uneertain.  .  .  «  Of  course  you  have  seen 
^The  Quintessence  of  English  Poetry,"  in  8  vola.^  12mo.,  1^40, 
as  well  as  Herdley^s  Selections  1  If  not,  I  can  frirnish  you  with 
both.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  yrery  iuiMul  and  hamble  ser- 
vant^ RicQBAiiD  Sbbbr. 

His  Leeturea  <cm  Poetry  had  been  so  well  received  in  London 
that,  at  tiiue  urgent  request  of  his  friei^  Campbell  agreed  to 
repeat  the  cowfie  in  Edmburg^.  His  inten^a,  however,  was 
defeated  by  unlDreaeen  diffieulUes  :  *^  My  resolution,"  he  writes, 
'^  to  lecture  in  Seotlimd  is  defen-ed,  not  laid  aside.  I  think  it 
will  do  fiimonsly ;  hut  Mumsy^s  work,  ^  The  Poete,'  must  be 
first  printed."  tlie  sanoe  scheme  was  wbeequentjy  revived,  but 
never  eanried  into  effect 

In  his  letters  from  Ratisbon,  the  reader  may  remember  his 
having  been  courteously  received  by  General  Moreau,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  "young  and  beautiful  wife.**  That  lady  was  now 
in  London  ;  and  Campbell,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and 
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ynih.  a  grateful  remembrance  of  her  gallant  husband,  was  among 
the  first  to  bid  her  welcome.  Madame  de  Stael  had  also  arrived; 
and  at  her  house  the  Poet  was  a  frequent  and  favorite  visiter. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Eidiardson,  in  great  admiration,  he  says,  "•  I 
have  dined  with  Madame  Moreau !  .  .  .  Tell  Mrs.  Archibald 
Grahame  that  she  is  excessively  Hke  the  warrior's  widow — ^who 
is,  indeed,  like  nothing  I  ever  saw  for  simplicity — somewhat 
Scotch-like,  with  a  fascinating  benignity  of  expression.  She  did 
me  the  honor  of  talking  almost  exclusively  to  me.  I  sate  be- 
tween Madame  de  Stael  and  the  lovely  widow." 

At  Holland  House,  also,  as  well  as  at  St.  James's  Place^-in 
the  society  of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Rogers — ^he  came  into  fa- 
miliar contact  with  the  great  talents  of  the  day.  ^^I  have 
spent,"  he  writes  to  a  Mend,  ^^  a  pleasant  day  at  Lord  Holland's. 
We  had  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Serjeant  Best,  Major  Stan- 
hope, Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  a  stoan  at  dinner.  Lord  Byron 
came  in  the  evening.  It  was  one  of  the  best  parties  I  ever  saw." 
The  first  interview  between  Lord  Byron  and  Campbell  was  in 
November,  1811,  when  they  met  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
On  another  occasion — ^afber  a  dinner  party  at  Holland  House — 
Lord  Byron  vnites,  '*  Campbell  looks  well,  seems  pleased,  and 
dresses  to  sprucery.*  A  blue  coat  becomes  him — so  does  a  new 
wig.  He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birth-day 
suit,  or  a  wedding  garment  He  was  livety  and  witty.  .  .  . 
We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon  when  Lord  H.  brought  out 
of  the  other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition,  similar  to  that 
used  in  Catholic  churches ;  and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed, '  Here 
is  some  incense  for  you ! '  Campbell  answered,  '  Carry  it  to. 
Lord  Byron ;  he  is  used  to  iV  " 

Turning  from  literature  to  art,  and  the  British  loom,  Camp- 
bell mentions  (Feb.  27)  that  he  had  just  received  from  his  dear 
old  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe,  a  specimen  of  English 
manufacture,  wMch  struck  him  with  the  greatest  surprise.  He 
was  always  an  admirer  and,  so  &r  as  he  was  able,  a  promoter 
of  native  industry ;  but  "  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,*'  he 
writes,  ^^  to  have  made  such  a  &bric  out  of  cotton.  It  is  splen- 
didly beautifrtl.  The  oriental  richness  of  the  coloring,  and  the 
softness  of  the  texture,  give  one  the  idea  of  the  most  costly  ori- 
ental loom ;  and  yet  there  is  a  regularity  and  solidity  of  texture 

*  <<  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byroa"  (MS.  note),  Campbell,  in  reference  to  his 
own  personal  appearancei  has  given  a  less  flattering  aooount  See  YoL  I, 
pp.  448, 486. 
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which  superadd  the  appearance  of  European  art  ...  I  wish 
I  had  some  specimens  of  my  own  to  send  you ;  but  that  will  be 
coming  ere  long — at  least,  I  am  reading  hard  for  important 
views.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  let  me  send  you  a  print  of 
my  head,  which  is  only  valuable  as  an  engraving  from  Lawrence's 
drawing  of  me,  corrected  by  himself,  with  his  own  name  written 
in  the  proofe.  T.  C." 

This  copper-plate  engraving,  executed  at  his  own  expense, 
was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  the  Poet,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  published.  The  sale  of  the  impressions  realized  a 
handsome  sum,  which  relieved  him  frpm  some  temporary  em- 
barrassment.  This  well-timed  generosity  was  conferred  with  the 
greatest  delicacy ;  and  in  the  Poet's  mind  added  gratitude  to 
admiration. 

Among  HiQ  memoranda  of  this  spring,  is  one  of  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  which  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  foreigners ;  but  what  rendered  it  no  less  profit- 
able than  pleasant,  was  her  fascinating  powers  of  conversation, 
to  which  he  bears  faithful  testimony. 

The  invitation  which  preceded  this  visit  is  characteristic : — 

"  Mon  fils  part  le  I*'  Mars,  pour  quinze  jours.  Voulezvous 
venir  occuper  son  appartement  chez  moi,  pendant  ce  temps  ? 
Get  appartement  est  ^es  simple,  et  la  vie  que  je  mene  aussi : 
mais  je  serai  rayie  de  vous  r6cevoir  k  la  ville,  comme  k  la  cam- 
pagne;  et  peut-^tre  vous  conviendra-t-il  d'etre  parfaitement 
libre,  et  jouir  en  m6me  temps  du  plaisir  que  vous  me  ferez  de 
toutes  manieres.  Je  me  croiis  toute  isol^e  par  le  depart  de  mon 
fils ;  et  quand  je  ne  serais  pas  isolee,  ne  sentirais-je  pas  toujours 
le  prix  de  votre  presence  ?  Si  ma  maison  avait  M  plus  grande, 
j'aurais  pri6  Madame  Campbell  d'etre  de  la  partie ;  j'esp^re 
qu'elle  m'en  d^dommagera  cet  autonme  k  la  campagne.  Mille 
complimens,  &c.  B.  J)^  Stael." 

To  the  ."  Daughter  of  Necker,"  the  episode  of  EUenore,  spoke 
with  peculiar  force  and  tenderness,  and  the  following  lines  were 
often  on  her  lips :— ^ 

**,  ,  .  Daughter  of  Oonrad !  when  he  heard  his  knell, 
And  bade  his  country  and  his  child  &rewell  1 
Doomed  the  Iod^  iflles  of  Sidney  Cove  to  see — 
The  martyr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  thee  I 
Hmce  the  sad  fother  tore  thee  from  his  heart, 
And  thrice  returned  to  bless  thee  and  to  part; 
Thrice  firom  his  trembling  lips  he  murmured  low 
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The  pUunt  that  owned  unutterable  wo ; 

Till  odtli  preyaOing  oyer  sudden  doom, 

As  bursts  the  morn  on  nlghf  s  un&ihomed  gloom, 

Lupod  his  dim  eye  to  deathlea  hopes  sdbUmo, 

Beyond  tibe  realms  of  JSfatmv  and  of  Timer 

.  .  .  **  Farewell  1  when  strangers  lift  thy  £Either^s  Uer, 

And  place  my  nameless  stone  without  a  tear; 

When  eadi  returning  pledge  hath  told  mv  diild 

That  Connufs  tomb  is  on  2ie  desert  pled. ; 

And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  fiuicy  sees 

Its  lonely  rank  graai  waving  in  the  breeae; 

Who  th^  will  soothe  thy  gne(  when  mini  ia  o'arp 

Who  will  protect  thee,  helpless  SUlenore  f 

Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sorrows  hide, 

Soomed  by  the  world,  to  faetioufl  guilt  allied ! 

Ah,  nol  methmka  the  generous  axud  the  good 

Will  woo  thee  torn  the  shades  of  Hi^u^^  1 

CVer  friendlees  spief  compassion  shall  awake^ 

And  smile  on  mnooenoe  for  Mercy'a  sake  1* 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Tisrr  TO  PARIS. 

In  the  political  affaim  of  Europe,  wlxidh  were  ftaw  Batmaing 
a  new  and  cheering  adpeci,  Campbell  f^lt  and  expressed  the 
deepest  iotereat  80  afeaorbedi  iodeedt  were  hia  thoughts  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  events^  iha  fast  ai^roaohing  crisis,  and  the 
gtorious  results  which  it  ptoimsed,  that  most  of  his  correspon* 
deace  is  a  mere  ehroniele  of  the  day^—short  comments  on  mili- 
tary despatches,  and  confident  predicti(»s  of  what  rery  soon 
after  became  the  province  of  history*  This  eventful  spring  was 
the  most  exciting,  but  perhaps  the  kast  productive,  season  of  his 
life ;  and  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  his  study  of  "  The 
Poets,"  if  not  entirely  neglected,  was  ^eatly  retarded  by  the 
grand  topics  of  the  day. 

During  the  ^hemeral  peace  of  1802,  he  had  often  expressed 
an  ardent,  but  fruitlesa,  desire  to  visit  '^  the  scenes  of  the  Bevo- 
Itttion,  the  public  monuments  and  libraries  of  Paris,  but  above 
all  the  Louvre ;"  and  now  that  the  M\  of  Napoleon,  the  capture 
of  Paris,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^d  the  presence  of  the 
Allied  armies  had  drawn  thousands  of  English  subjects  to  the 
spot,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  momentous  crisis,  and  accom- 
j^h  the  long^erisned  hope  of  a  visit  to  the  French  cs^ital. 

Several  of  his  intimate  friends  had  already  crossed  the  Chan- 
nd ;  others  were  on  thc!  move :  Mis.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  the 
Baroness  de  Stael,  and  others,  whose  society  would  give  a  charm 
even  to  the  novelties  of  Paris,  had  pressed  hun  to  join  them ;  and, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  Campbell  embarked  for  Kormandy.  In 
twelve  hours  he  had  oompleted  the  first,  and  worst  stage  of  his 
journey,  and  entered  the  picturesque  streets  of  Dieppe.  Several 
of  his  letters,  as  if  sudden^  infected  with  a  passion  for  the  "  old 
court  language,"  he  has  written  in  French ;  but,  as  the  sentiments 
are  pure,  untranslateable  English,  I  shall  endeavor  to  relieve  them 
fiom  their  Ibreign  garb,  so  that  the  general  reader  may  accom- 
pany him  with  more  satisfiustion  in  Im  first  impressions  of  '^  the 
fallen  Empire." 
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Ddeppb,  August  26,  1814. 

'^  I  have  this  instant  arrived,  after  a  very  short  trip  across. 
The  morning  was  splendid :  I  have  traversed  the  whole  town — 
very  ancient  and  very  picturesque.  The  ladies  look  so  like  our 
great-grandmothers,  the  houses  so  like  those  of  our  own  ancestors, 

Qiat  one  seems  to  have  gone  back  a  century  or  two All 

with  whom  I  have  yet  conversed  on  the  ticklish  subject  of  poli- 
tics, appear  to  be  very  loyal,  and  much  attached  to  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  T.  C." 

Next  day  he  continues: — 

"  I  have  now  recovered  the  effects  of  my  voyage,  and 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  town,  which,  although  it  contains 
neither  theatre,  ball-room,  nor  library,  pleases  me  exceedingly. 
The  inhabitants  are  affable ;  the  public  walks  charming ;  and  to- 
morrow is  to  be  celebrated  the  national  f<&te  of  St  Louis.  But 
why  am  I  not  at  Paris,  you  will  ask  %  The  truth  is,  health  muH 
take  precedence  of  pleasure ;  and  here,  for  the  present,  all  is 
novelty.  Yet  the  loyalty,  after  all,  is  but  superficial — ^for  here 
is  a  portrait  of  young  Napoleon  which  I  send  you.  Last  even- 
ing I  fell  in  with  a  rural  f&te-champ6tre  in  my  rambles.  I  was 
greatly  amused  by  their  dancing ;  so  much  gravity,  so  much 
ceremony,  so  unlike  the  people  of  our  own  country.  The  moun- 
tiuns  and  cliffs  surrounding  the  town  present  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  sea ;  and  when  the  sky  is  very  clear,  says  my  guide,  the 
heights  of  Dover  may  be  seen  from  them.  I  was  so  overcome 
by  the  scene,  that  I  burst  into  tears.  ... 

"Here,  as  I  ascertained,  one  may  live  nobly  on  an  income  of 
two  hundred  a-year.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mon- 
sieur Morell,  whose  love  of  strangers  and  rapidity  of  thought — 
flashing  like  lightning — ^remind  me  strongly  of  Jeffrey  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  find  everything  as  agreeable  as  possible — one  only 
exception,  that  of  their  brick  floors,  which  make  me  shiver — ^but 
I  am  promised  a  carpet  for  my  bedroom.  I  am  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  Protestant  minister :  I  think  him  an  honest  man, 
but  dislike  his  politics.  Li  our  Conversation  last  night,  he  eulo- 
gised* Buonaparte,  and  attempted  even  to  justify  the  war  in 
Spain But  I  am  not  come  here  to  meddle  in  politics. 

*  To  the  reader  who  remembers  the  getierous  treatment  of  the  Yaudoia, 
and  other  Protestant  pastors  and  their  flocks,  by  Napoleoi^  and  the  sad 
reverses  they  experienced  at  the  Bestoration,  this  eulqgy — ^the  natoral  ex- 
pression of  gratitu()e — vnSi  not  seem  at  aU  surprising. 
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The  strong  party,  however,  detest  "  ce  monstre  Buonaparte !" 
and  shout  for  the  King. 

"At  the  f6te-champ^tre  one  little  cu*cum8tance struck  me  as 
interesting :  on  their  return  from  the  dance,  they  walked  through 
the  streets  in  parties  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  each  girl  leaning  on  her 
partner's  arm,  and  all  singing.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  the 
ballad-singers  here  are  not  restricted  to  the  streets,  but  enter 
freely  into  the  hotels,  and  even  private  houses,  and  there  exer- 
cise their  vocation  for  a  few  sous.  Their  voices,  in  general,  are 
very  powerful,  clear,  and  sharp — ^but  in  the  true  French  style. 

•       •       •       «.  X.  v^. 

DiEPFS,  September  I,  1814. 

"...  Letters,  they  say,  are  opened  in  their  way  to 
England.  The  government  is  so  unsettled  that  they  are  obliged 
to  take  this  precaution.  You  need  not,  however,  be  apprehen- 
sive :  recollect  my  old  comphinent  to  you,  on  the  subject  of 
handwriting — ^yours  is  safe  from  all  deciphering.*  JeflS-ey  alone 
excels  you  in  hieroglyphical  chirographyl  But  you  ask  what 
further  news,  adventures,  or  remarks  on  France  ?  Why,  the 
Comte  de  Caumont  is  gone  to  Paris — so  I  did  not  see  him ;  but 
the  second  night  I  spent  .at  Dieppe,  I  was  alone  in  the  coffee- 
room,  when  a  carriage  arrived  with  a  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
They  proposed  supping  with  me — or  rather,  that  I  should  join 
their  party.  He  reminded  me  of  Mr.  S.,  and  was,  in  fact,  just 
Mr.  S.  translated — ^face,  manners,  and  tongue: — into  French. 
We  cozed  exceedingly  well.  I  described  to  him,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  scene  and  sensations  of  Louis  XVIII.,  on  leaving  Eng- 
land. He  had  himself  been  in  England,  an  6migr6  and  severe 
sufferer  by  the  Revolution.  After  a  pleasant  evening,  he  con- 
cluded by  fixing  a  day  when  I  should  visit  him  at  his  ch&teau, 
seven  miles  hence.  The  day  came :  it  was .  the  last  which  he 
was  to  spend  in  this  neighborhood.  I  had  engaged  a  voiture  : 
everything  was  ready  but  my  linen,  which  was  all  damp,  and 
had  to  be  dried.  One  would  have  thought  it  easy  to  get  a  shirt 
aired ;  but  no — there  was  no  ^e  in  the  house  !  Behold  the 
comfort  of  French  lodgings !  Mine  host  and  his  daughters  lit  a 
fire  of  straw,  and  gave  me  back  my  linen  still  damp— spotted, 
sooted,  and  unwearable.  So,  having  no  other  change,  I  was 
obliged  to  send  an  apology. — ^But  let  us  not  mind  vexations.f 

*  See  "  lines  on  telling  her  feults,  to  F.  "W.  M.,"  page  626,  Vol.  I. 

f  It  was  probably  this  or  some  very  similar  disappointment  tliat  inspi- 
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**  The  town  of  Dieppe,  as  I  told  you,  is  veiy  picturesqite.  Tte 
weather,  which  had  behaved  itself  to  admiration — gilding  the 
magnificent  cliffs,  and  giving  the  sea  a  thousand  optical  oeau- 
ties — ^has  now  broken ;  but  this  morning  it  was  exceedingly  fine 
during  one  burst  of  sunshine.  I  had  a  glorious  walk,  l^rough 
lanes  that  traverse  the  cli£&,  till  I  came  to  the  top^  and  that  de- 
fies description  I  On  the  side  where  I  stood,  was  the  very  high- 
est ground,  commanding  the  sea  on  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach;  the  clifis  on  the  right  still  very  grand — but  so 
much  lower  than  the  left,  as  to  show  their  plain  tops  undulating 
for  twenty  miles — ^here  retiring,  and  there  jutting  into  the  sea. 
Between  the  two  ranges  of  diffe,  a  broad  champaign,  with  the 
river  Dare  winding  beautifully,  stretches  up  to  a  third  cluster  of 
mountains,  which  terminate  and  define  the  prospect.  There  is 
much  wood,  but  few,  or  no  gentlemen's  seats.  Below,  and  dose 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipices,  lies  Dieppe,  with  its  old  castle  front- 
ing it ;  and  just  below  where  I  stood,  you  see  the  town  like  a 
panorama. — Don't  imagine  it  a  row  of  fishermen's  huts;  it  oon- 
tains  20,000  souls. 

*^  I  did  not,  for  fear  of  alarming  yon,  say  anything  about  the 
disturbances,  which  at  first  threatened  to  be  yeiy  semus.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it :  their  loaf  of  bread  has  risen  to  eightpenoe, 
which  is  just  as  if  ours  had  risen  to  two  shillings ;  and  the  sight 

red  a  burlesque  drama»  **  in  Uank,"  entitled  **  The  Oruel  SempatreM;  or,  #• 
right  pUeous  and  heroick  Tragedtf,  in  the  manner  of  Mister  WhL  Shaka 
peare.    By  T.  0.    The  fonowing  is  an  extract  in  pomt : — 

Prince,  .  .  .  Oh,  picture  in  the  galleiy  of  your  thou^ta 
Me  asked  to  dine  abroad :  slttiTed,  toiletted, 
Busk'd  brave  in  silken  kose,  and  gloa^  efaooa ; 
But,  rummaging  my  Wardrobe^Hstrudk  aghast^ 
To  find  no  wearable  untattered  shirt  1 
Olidiged  to  ric^  the  bell,  and  call  my  boy, 
And  send  him  with  a  scribbled  note,  as  sad 
As  nightingale's  lamenting  for  her  young. 
To  say  I  cannot  come  I  to  firtane  a  $b-« 
A  wlute  one  in  mv  black  despair,  aad  sealed 
With  wax  as  ruddy  as  the  drops  of  blood 
That  visit  this  sad  heart  1    ISTo  Buigundy 
For  me  this  day,  nor  bright  diampagne,  blamMnange, 
Nor  jelly !    Nor  can  hiStsj  fill  the  void 
Of  thwarted  hc^)e,  by  figuring  a  lost  feast : 
For  who  can  treat  his  palate  to  champagne 
By  merely  thinking  of  its  sparkling  bubbles  ? 
Aiid  who  can  put  a  shirt  upon  his  back 
By  barely  thinking  of  a  shirt  ?  .  .  .  . 
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of  export-vessels  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  the  poor  people. 
One  day  the  ginirale  was  beat,  and  I  was  advised — as  the  Eng- 
lish were  apt  to  be  insulted — not  to  go  about ;  but  nothing  of 
any  consequence  happened  to  me.  One  woman,  indeed,  told 
me  that  the  English  were  to  be  thrashed ;  and  a  boy  threw  a 
stone  at  me ;  but  for  three  days  I  have  not  met  one  uncivil 
look.  .  .  I  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  Paris,  though  I  don't  think 
I  am  over  well;  but  the  municipal  officer,  in  describing  me,- 
when  I  got  my  passport,  says — teint  clair  /  so  I  can't  be  very 
ill.  T.  0." 

Dieppe,  Beptember  8,  1814. 

*^  .  .  .  .  The  people  are  much  incensed  against  the 
English :  one  of  the  rabble  called  after  me  this  morning — '  Va-t'en 
Anglais !  vous  cherchez  nous  faire  p^rir  de  faim !'...!  was 
much  struck  at  first  sight  with  the  native  features  and  character 
of  this  place.  The  physiognomy  of  the  people  is  strongly  mark- 
ed. The  women,  as^well  as  the  men,  are  tall,  with  fresh  com- 
plexions, blue  eyes,  and  large  prominent  noses.  They  exhibit 
great  vehemence  in  conversation,  even  in  trifliug  matters ;  stamp- 
ing with  their  feet  like  an  actor  in  Richard  the  Third ;  and  the 
very  next  instant,  without  any  apparent  cause,  laughing  like  a 
Falstaff  I  The  following  incident  happened  to  me  this  morning : 
taking  my  walk  along  the  street,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
gloves  suddenly  snatched  from  my  hand,  and,  turning  hastily 
round,  discovered  that  the  thief  was  a  raven,  whose  cage  I  had 
just  passed.  The  gloves  were  concealed  in  an  instant ;  I  could 
do  nothing  with  hini ;  but  mounting  the  staircase,  went  to  de- 
mand instant  justice  of  his  master.  ^  Monsieur  Tabb^,'  said  I, 
*  one  of  your  family  has  just  stolen  my  gloves !'  *  Quoi  V  said 
he.  *  Yes,'  I  repeated,  *  one  of  your  family — -the  raven.'  *  Ah, 
le  coquin !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  housekeeper  to  search  the  cage,  and  return  me  the 
gloves,  which  Mon'*  le  corbeau  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  to  shreds. 
The  governante,  a  person  of  great  volubility,  declared  that  the 
vaurien  of  a  corbeau  was  '  as  mischievous  as  any  Christian.' 

"  T.  C." 

Having  spent  a  week  very  pleasantly  at  Dieppe,  Campbell 
started  for  Paris ;  but,  having  letters  to  deliver  in  the  old  Nor- 
man capital,  and  above  all,  a  strong  desire  to  see  his  brother 
Daniel — ^witii  whom  he  had  parted  at  Hamburgh  in  June, 
1 800 — he  was  induced  to  make  another  halt  of  two  days.  Here 
Vol.  II. — 2 
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he  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  Professor  Yitalisy 
and  subsequently  elected  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Rouen.* 

His  adventures,  on  the  second  stage  of  his  journey,  are  thus 
continued : — 

Paris,  September  6,  1814. 

...  I  travelled  by  night  to  Rouen,  so  lost  all  sight  of 
the  country ;  but  my  loss  was  compensated  by  the  conversation, 
of  a  veteran  French  officer,  who  had  fought  at  Hohenlinden,  and 
remembered  various  details  of  the  battle.  He  had  served  twenty 
years  under  Moreau  and  Buonaparte — a  fierce-looking  soldier, 
but  frank  and  consistent  in  his  opinions.  We  were  all  very 
merry  :  a  pretty  young  Frenchwoman  of  the  party  sang  some 
popular  airs,  and  the  soldier  gave  us  songs  of  sdi  countries — ex- 
cept England,  where,  thank  God,  he  had  never  been  as  a  con- 
queror. At  intervals,  he  gave  us  several  Polish  songs,  which, 
at  the  lady's  request,  he  translated.  The  sentiments  of  love, 
war,  devotion,  with  their  peculiar  customs,  were  not  always  the 
most  delicate,  and  the  lady  declared  that  she  was  beaucoup 
choquie  ;  but  shocked  or  not,  she  still  called  encore  ! — and  was 
answered  by  another  song,  and  another  translation. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rouen,  I  found  my  poor  brother  Daniel — 
poor  as  ever — and  spent  two  days  with  hun.  .  .  .  From  Rouen 
upwards,  the  course  of  the  Seine  is  truly  magnificent.  As  iax 
as  Paris,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles,  the  country  is  rich  and 
beautiful ;  undulating  with  wooded  hills,  and  interrupted  by  a 
dark  forest,  which,  extending  twenty  miles  along  the  mountams, 
^ves  a  sublime  feature  to  the  landscape.  Our  company  from 
Rouen  was  composed  of  two  English  compatriots — a  man  and 
a  woman — a  Frenchman  and  myself.  The  English  were  people 
of  fortune,  reduced  by  some  accident  to  travel  in  a  Diligence. 
They  were  therefore  sullen,  timorous,  and  afraid  of  losing  their 
dignity,  by  speaking  to  poor  creatures,  as  unfortunate  as  them- 
selves in  having  recourse  to  such  a  vehicle.  They  never  ex- 
changed a  word,  English  or  French,  with  us  for  seventy-two 
miles  I  The  Frenchman  and  I  talked  the  whole  time.  He  was, 
at  first  sight,  a  sullen,  proud  fellow ;  but  under  all  this,  I  dis- 


*  "  Ad  instance  of  the  attention  which  is  given  to  "Rngliah  literature  in 
France  has  lately  occurred,  in  th^  Royal  Academy  of  Rouen  sending  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbd^  a  diploma  of  their  Society,  in  consequence  of  a  paper,  on 
the  sabject  of  his  poetry,  which  was  read  to  them  by  Profe^K»r  Vit^is.'*-^ 
Lon^bim  Paper. 
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covered  a  good  heart,  and  very  liberal  opinions.  Dreadfdllj 
wounded  in  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  .his  countrymen,  at  the  fail 
of  French  glory — as  they  falsely  conceive  it — a  sort  of  hesitating 
friend  of  the  Bourbons  and  peace — he,  nevertheless,  displayed 
to  me  a  reverence  for  England,  and  her  great  patriotic  spirit, 
which  was  at  once  flattering  and  sincere.  His  idea  of  our  mar- 
tial spirit  was  such  that  I  needed  to  raise  my  voice,  in  bad  and 
impetuous  French,  to  convince  him  that^  if  Buonaparte — grant- 
ing our  navy  to  have  been  out  of  the  question — ^had  invaded 
England,  he  would  not  have  succeeded.  His  dark,  cold  spirit 
seemed  to  be  warmed,  and  even  willingly  enlightened,  when  I 
told  him  that  a  million  of  hearts  of  fire  were  ready  united  to 
overwhelm  him.  I  was  pleased  at  making  somethmg  even  of  a 
skeptic.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  ia  very  true :  you  are  the  greatest 
people  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  wish  to 
Heaven  we  had  your  liberty — ^your  public  spirit — ^your  consti- 
tution !"  This  man,  whom  you  would,  have  iniagined  the  last 
either  to  like  or  to  listen  to  me,  hi^  literally  haunted  me  ever  since 
I  came  to  Paris.  He  showed  me,  indeed,  a  real  kindness,  in. 
giving  up  his  lodgings  the  first  night  I  arrived,,  in  order  (for  ha 
is  a  physician)  that  I  might  be  sure  of  an  aired  bed.  He  showed 
me  the  greater  part  <^  Paris,  and  took  me  through  TEcole  de 
M6decine,  and.  the  libraries. 


I  have  met  Mrs.  Siddons ! — ^In  her  company,  tp-day,  I  have 
visited  the  statutes  in  the  Louvre,,  and  traversed  the  ElyBian* 
Fields — the  Elysian  fields  of  France ! — which  are  aa  contempti- 
ble, in  comparison  with  our  Hyde  Park  and  the  Qreen  Park,  aa> 
the  public  squares  and  buildings  are  superior.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea.  The  junction  of  the  Palace  by 
Buonaparte — ^the  Column  of  Victory — ^the  architecture  of  the 
whole,  is  what  I  felt  myself  unable  to  enjoy — only,  because  I 
had  not  my  dearest  friends  around  me. 

To-day,  as  I  said,  we  visited  the  statues  in  the  Louvre.  You 
may  remember  the  launch  of  a  ship,  how  it  made  ua  both  shed' 
tears  ;  and  what  a  weak  creature  I  am,  to  be  inclined,  by  a  flood 
of  associations,  to  tremble  and  shed  tears  among,  those  monu- 
ments of  genius !  Yet  you,  my  dear  friend,  would  have  felt  the 
same  emotion — ^for  we  so  often,  feel  alike.  I  am  no  judge  of 
statuary :  but  the  exquisite  has  always  the  effect  I  have  described ; 
and  although  even  you,  who  know  me  well,  might  be  forgiven 
for  doubting  It,  yet  the  exquisite  statuary  in  the  Louvre,  a»i  all 
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its  asfiodatioDS,  produced  the  same  effect  Far  from  wondering 
at  the  madness  of  the  female,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  Apollo, 
I  thought  her  only  a  reasonable  enthusiast.  I  could  not  com- 
mand myself^  and  left  Mrs.  Siddons — glad  to  indulge  the  most 
absurd  and  pleasing  of  all  tears.  I  know  it  is  all  imagination. 
Perhaps,  unless  told  of  it,  I  could  not  even  discover  either  the 
Apollo  or  the  Venus ;  yet,  when  convinced  that  I  really  saw  the 
statues  that  enchant  the  world — ^the  prodigies  of  two  thousand 
years ! — such  associations  rushed  upon  me,  that  I  thought  my- 
self fax  transported  into  another  world.  T.  C. 


To  another  friend  he  hastily  announces  his  arrival,  and  thus 
continues  the  glowing  record  of  his  impressions  : — 

Paub,  SepUmber  8,  1814. 

"  Written  in  the  Louvre,  within  two  yards  of  the  Apollo. 
I  take  out  this  sheet  the  moment  I  see  the  Apollo  de  Belvidere 
and  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  Mrs.  Siddons  is  with  me.  "  I  could 
almost  weep-^indeed  I  must        *        *        ♦  T.  C." 

"  I  write  this  after  returning  from  the  Louvre.  .  .  .  You 
may  imagine  with  what  feelings  I  caught  the  first  sight  of  Paris, 
ana  passed  under  Montmartre,  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  be- 
tween the  French  and  Allies.  ....  It  was  evening  when  we 
entered  Paris.  Next  morning  I  met  Mrs.  Siddons ;  walked  about 
with  her,  and  then  visited  &e  Louvre  together.  .  .  .  Oh,  how 
that  immortal  youth,  Apollo,  in  all  his  splendor — majesty — 
divinity — flashed  upon  us  from  the  end  of  the  gallery !  What 
a  torrent  of  ideas — classically  associated  with  this  godlike  form — 
rushed  upon  me  at  this  moment !  My  heart  palpitated — my 
eyes  filled  with  tears — I  was  dumb  with  emotion. 

"  Here  are  a  hundred  other  splendid  statues — the  Venus — 
the  Menander — the  Pericles — Cato  and  Portia — the  father  and 
daughter  in  an  attitude  of  melting  tenderness.  ...  I  wrote  on 
the  table  where  I  stood  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  first  part  of  this 
letter  in  pencil — a  record  of  the  strange  moments  in  which  I  felt 
myself  suddenly  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  and 
while  standing  between  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus."  .  .  . 

"  Coming  home,  I  conclude  a  transcript  of  the  day : — The 
effect  of  the  statue-gallery  was  quite  overwhelming— rit  was  even 
distracting ;  for  the  secondary  statues  are  things  on  which  you 
might  dote  for  a  whole  day ;  and  while  you  are  admiring  one, 
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you  seem  to  grudge  the  time,  because  it  is  not  spent  in  admiring 
something  else.  Mrs.  Siddons  is  a  judge  of  statuary ;  but  I 
thought  I  could  boast  of  a  triumph  over  them — in  point  of  taste 
— when  she  and  some  others  of  our  party  preferred  another 
Venus  to  *  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.'  I  bade  them 
recollect  the  waist  of  the  true  Venus — the  chest  and  the  shoul- 
ders. We  returned,  and  they  gave  in  to  my  opinion,  that  these 
parts  were  beyond  all  expression.  It  was  really  a  day  of  tremu- 
lous ecstacy.  The  young  and  glorious  Apollo  is  happily  still 
white  in  color.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  just  leapt  from  the  sun  I 
All  pedantic  knowledge  of  statuary  falls  away,  when  the  most 
ignorant  in  the  arts  finds  a  divine  presence  in  this  great  created 
form.  Mrs.  Siddons  justly  observed,  that  it  gives  one  an  idea 
of  God  himself  haying  given  power  to  catch;  in  such  imitation, 
a  ray  of  celestial  beauty. 

**  The  Apollo  is  not  perfect ;  some  parts  are  modem,  and  he 
is  not  quite  placed  on  his  perpendicular  by  his  French  trans- 
porters ;  but  his  head,  his  breast,  and  one  entire  thigh  and  leg, 
are  indubitable.  The  whole  is  so  perfect,  that,  at  the  full  dis- 
tance of  the  hall,  it  seems  to  blaze  vrith  proportion.  The  muscle 
that  supports  the  head  thrown  back — the  mouth,  the  brow,  the 
soul  that  is  in  the  marble,  are  not  to  be  expressed. 

*'  After  such  a  subject,  what  a  falling  ofif  it  is  to  tell  you  I 
dined  witk  human  beings  1 — ^yea,  verily,  at  a  hotel  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  her  family,  and  Segeant  Best  and  party.  We  were 
all  splendidly  dressed — dined  splendidly,  and  paid  in  propor- 
tion ;  yet  I  never  paid  fourteen  shillings  for  a  dinner  with  more 
pleasure.  It  was  equal  to  any  at  Lord  Holland's  table — a  pro- 
fusion of  luxuries  and  fruits  fit  to  pall  an  epicure.  After  dinner 
we  repaired  to  the  Opera — a  set  of  silly  things,  but  with  some 
exquisite  music,  at  which  even  Mrs.  Siddons — exhausted  with 
admiring  the  Apollo — fell  asleep.  I  should  tell  you,  that  last 
night  I  was  alone  at  the  '  Orphan  of  China,'  and  read  the  tragedy 
so  as  closely  to  foUow,  and  feel  the  recitation.  ... 

«T.  C." 

Pabib,  Sept  12,  1814 

*'....!  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  French  society  at 
Madame  de  StaeFs.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Schlegel  and 
Humboldt,  who  are  both  very  superior  men,  and  with  a  host  of 
MarqtfM  and  MarquiM«.  After  much  entreaty,  they  made  me 
repeat  ^  Lochiel.'  I  have  made  acquaintance  also  with  Denon, 
the  Egyptian  traveller,  who  is  a  very  pleasing  person,  and  gave 
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tne  an  admiwion  to  the  sittings  of  the  Academy.     I  have  been 
also  introdaoed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  his  house. . .  . 

^^  Alas  1  all  this  is  lost  upon  me,  at  this  moment ;  for  the  noise 
and  air  of  Paiis  are  far  from  agreeing  with  me ;  and  I  must 
.  positivelj  this  day  seek  for  lodgings  some  miles  removed.  I 
write  near  the  Post-office— on  purpose  to  save  another  journey 
to  that  place — ^in  a  street  which  makes  me  long  for  the  silence 
of  the  Strand,  and  the  smell  of  Fish-street-hill !  But  the  dirt 
of  Paris  is  too  nauseous  a  subject ;  only  you  must  excuse  the 
insipidity  of  this  epistle,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  literally 
shaken  on  my  seat  by  the  passing  carriages.  I  have  been  at 
Versailles ;  it  is  Tery  splendid  indeed.  The  Louvre  is  now  shut; 
it  has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  treat  beyond  description.  I  am  going 
to-day  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  My  stay  in  Paris  wiU  not 
exceed  the  28th.  T.  O." 


Parb,  JStpUmber  16,  ISli. 

^  This  morning  was  a  dull  and  rainy  one,  and  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  lodgings — ^but  I  received  your  letter.  I  sent  a  per- 
son whom  the  Frendi  call  eommismry — ^that  is,  a  little  ragged 
boy,  without  shoes  or  stockings — who  brought  it  to  me. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  (Sept.  8,)  describing  the  sensations  which 
I  experienced  at  the  new  sights  which  Paris  presented.  The 
last  sheet  I  sent  you  was  entrusted  to  Sergeant  Best.  It  was 
begun  in  pencil,  within  two  yards  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 
I  was  within  the  influence  of  the  burning  bush.  Since  then, 
though  I  might  sing  pa  ira^  in  all  other  respects,  a  hurt  which 
I  got  in  my  leg  by  an  accidental  &11  at  Dieppe,  in  tripping  too 
lightly  down  stairs  without  counting  the  steps,  festered  into  a 
sore,  by  allowing  the  wound  to  rub  on  a  cotton  stocking. 
Though  I  contrived  for  several  days  to  hop  about  Paris  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  yet  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  apply 
a  poultice  of  herbs  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  my  chamber  for 
the  sake  of  rest.  You  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  anything 
serious — ^it  is  only  a  trifle ;  but  rest  is  prudent,  to  ensure  my 
future  movements. 

"  In  the  mei^time,  I  have  visited  only  the  catacombs  in  a 
coach ;  that  is,  a  coach  took  me  to  the  gate,  firom  which  you 
descend  to  the  catacombs.  My  companions  were  Leslie,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Goldie, 
Miller's  friend,  whom  you  have  seen.  Our  party  was  pleasant, 
though  the  object  of  the  visit  was  very  dismal.    The  eataoombs 
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of  Paris  are  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  stretch  for  miles.  The  avenues,  I  think,  are  six  feet  high, 
through  which  we  proceeded  with  tapers,  and  through  bones 
and  human  skulls,  piled  on  each  side,  to  the  amount. of  millions. 
Two  millions  is  the  number  generally  reckoned.  This  was  a 
dreadful  and  gloomy  curiosity,  but  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  Paris.  There  you  see  the  remains  of  those  that  fell  in  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of  the  heroes  that  perished  on  the 
fatal  2d  of  September.    But  enough  of  this  gloomy  subject 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  my  room,  but  you  see  I  have 
not  lost  my  spirits.  I  look  forward  to  happy  days  in  Syden- 
ham. To-morrow  I  shall  change  my  lodgings,  from  a  chamber 
literally  six  stories  high,  to  one  only  three,  and  to  all  appearance  a 
comfortable  apartment.  ImiEigine  the  cheapness  of  this  place, 
when  I  dined  well  to-day  for  tenpence,  at  a  good  hotel,  and  got 
my  coffee  for  sixpence.  I  often  imagine,  if  the  expenses  of  your 
family  and  mine  were  consolidated,  how  cheap  and  happy  we 
could  all  live  at  Paris.  No  doubt  things  are  uncomfortable — 
the  floors  are  cold  and  dirty ;  they  never  change  knives ;  a  thou- 
sand things  revolt  an  Englishman  ;  but  they  are  cheap,  civil,  and 
accommodating. 

"I  forgot  to  say  that,  the  day  before  I  began  to  keep  the 
house,  I  saw  the  delivery  of  the  Standards,  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
86es,  and  heard  the  king  speak  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
oath  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms.  The  spectacle  was 
affecting  and  imposing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shout  of  their 
oath !  But  yet  they  are  such  a  light-hearted,  vacillating  people, 
that  I  give  but  little  for  either  their  oaths  or  their  acclamations. 

^'  I  have  been  at  the  Theatre  with  the  Siddons  frequently,  and 
once  at  a  little  Theatre  with  John  Kemble — at  a  piece  which 
pleased  me  a  good  deal.  The  tune  of  Henri  IV.  is  often  played ; 
it  is  joyous  and  pleasant,  and  always  raises  my  spirits  .  .  When 
I  have  seen  more  of  Paris,  I  shall  have  exquisite  pleasure  in  de- 
scribing whatever  occurs'^     .... 


'*  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  the  effect  of  the  French  climate 
to  make  me  flatter ;  but  you  English  women  are  as  beautiful  in 
comparison  of  the  French,  as  I  think  we — even  the  handsomeBt 
Englishmen — are  inferior  to  the  really  handsome  Frenchmen. 
As  to  the  French  women,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  ideas  of 
them.  There  are  two  sorts  of  them — the  aquiline,  or  rather, 
nutcracker  feces,  and  the  broad  faces  :  both  are  ugly.     Perhaps, 
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on  the  whole,  the  French  face  here  has  a  broadness  al  the  cheek 
bones  that  is  very  unbecoming.  The  boasted  gait  and  air  of  the 
women  have  no  charms  for  me.  That  sweet  and  Greek  cast  of 
countenance,  which  I  verily  believe  English  women  have  more 
than  any  others,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  Paris ;  or,  if  you  see  it,  you 
immediately  find  out  that  it  is  an  Englishwoman.  They  caria- 
cature  the  Englishmen,  but  have  the  delicacy,  I  observe,  to  spare 
the  women  generally.  I  must  confess  our  men  look  very  John- 
Bullish  ;  and  nothing  that  the  French  say  flatters  me  so  much 
as  when  they  say  that  they  would  not  take  me  for  un  Anglais  / 
Yesterday  I  carried  my  French  air  very  far ;  two  good  dump- 
hngs  of  an  Englishman  and  his  wife  came  .into  the  coffee-house 
where  I  live,  and  wished  to  be  told  the  way  to  the  Luxemburg 
Gardens.  I  was  sent  for  to  interpret  their  bad  French,  but  had 
the  roguery  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman  to  John  and  Joan.  I  spoke 
a  sentence  or  two  so  affectedly,  and  shook  my  fingers  in  speak- 
ing so  Frenchically,  that,  after  receiving  my  instructions  how  to 
go  to  the  Luxemburg — the  httle  fat  Enghshman  having  made 
his  bow — ^the  lady  said  to  him  in  my  hearing,  *  How  very  civil 
those  French  people  are  !' 

"  I  have  seen  the  *  Tartuffe'  inimitably  acted.  The  French 
tragic  declamation  half  pleases,  half  disgusts  me.  One  actress, 
Mdlle  Pelette,  affected  me  a  good  d^al ;  she  is  a  beauty,  like  the 
rest  of  the  French  beauties  ...  A  poet  lodges  in  the  next  room 
to  me,  who  is  much  more  mad  than  myself;  he  is  continually 
reading  aloud,  and  the  monotonous  French  verse  interrupts  my 
morning  sleep.  T.  C." 

Paris,  October  B,  1814. 

.  .  .  I  am  here  a  sort  of  delegate,  to  collect  what- 
ever amusement  I  can  find  for  you.  Alas!  I  fear  I  have 
ill  performed  my  part.  The  Louvre  has  literally  engrossed  all 
my  time — ^four  hours  of  every  day.  It  has  done  me  no  good 
that  I  can  count  upon.  The  study  of  the  pictures  leaves  me 
still  not  half,  nor  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  judge ; 
and  as  for  the  luxuriant  reveries  which  it  has  inspired,  I  doubt 
much  if  they  will  ever  prove  applicable  to  any  purpose.  But 
when  uneasy  thoughts  and  fears,  such  as  my  letters  lately  ex- 
pressed, were  corroding  me,  it  soothed  the  demon  of  melancholy 
within  me,  and  made  me  happy  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  day. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  compare  with  it. 

*  *  *  %  «  « 

I  went  with  Dr.  Goldie,  a  very  good  little  man,  and  another 
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physidan,  a  very  Scotcli  one,  to  see  Versailles.  I  enjojed  the 
party  very  much.  .  .  .  The  stairs  of  Versailles  that  lead  to  the 
door,  are  Brobdigoaggian ;  the  top  of  the  flight  makes  you 
diz^  to  look  down.  The  view  is  over  a  lake  of  artificial  water, 
like  a  sea.  All  is  vast  and  royal ;  but  stiff,  French,  and  squared 
with  horrible  taste.  The  furniture  is  truly  superb.  The  next 
day  I  saw  the  little  palace  of  Buonaparte,  commonly  called  the 
Napoleon  Elys^e.  It  recalls  very  hvely  ideas  of  the  tyrant, 
when  you  are  shown  the  bed  in  which  he  slept,  the  desk  at 
which  he  wrote,  all  daubed  with  ink ;  and  the  room  where  his 
Guards  and  Mamelukes  reposed.  The  furniture  is  exquisite  ; 
the  apartments  are  hung  round  with  portraits  of  all  his  relatives. 
You  are  shown  also  the  bed-room  and  sitting-room  of  the  Em- 
press Maria-Louisa,  and  the  chamber  of  state  where  she  received 
her  visiters. 

Testerday  I  visited  Notre  Dame  Church,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  is  still  worth  seeing 
— especially  from  the  top,  which  commands  a  view  of  all  Paris. 
Here  are  shown  the  Grown  and  Sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  golden  Laurel- Qrown  of  Napoleon,  with  the  robe  of  state 
which  he  wore  at  his  coronation — made  of  many  thousands  of 
ermine  skins — ^and  one  of  gold,  weighing  in  all  sixty  pounds.  I 
told  you  in  my  last  that  I  had  visited  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
that  she  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  shall  tell  you  more  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  hereafter. 

Madame  de  StaeFs  friend.  Dr.  Schlegel,  is  a  very  uncommon 
man.  I  have  had  long  conversations  with  him ;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly learned  and  ingenious,  but  a  visionary  in  German  philoso- 
phy, and  by  far  too  mystical.  I  never  fought  so  hard  with  any 
man,  or  came  away  in  better  humor.  The  exercise  of  mind  with 
such  a  one  is  like  an  inspiring  battle — and  to  battle  we  set  at 
the  moment  we  meet.  I  lent  him  Dugald  Stewart's  works.  He 
blames  the  Scotch  and  English  philosophers  for  not  aiming  at 
the  essence  of  things,  and  beginning  with  general  principles.  I 
in  vain  endeavored  to  vindicate  that,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, the  method  in  philosophy  pointed  out  by  that  great  man 
had  been  very  properly  pursued  in  England,  which  was  to  col- 
lect particular  truths,  and  then  combine  them  into  general  prin- 
ciples or  conclusions.  In  fine,  Mons.  Schlegel  is  a  visionary  and 
a  Platonist,  who  really  believes  that  the  external  universe  is  oftly 
a  shadow  or  reflexion  of  the  inward  principle  of  mind. 

Denon,  the  traveller,  has  been  very  civil  to  me.  He  is  an 
old,  entertaining  man,  as  vou  may  imagine.     He  told  me  he 

2* 
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had  drawn  plans  of  almost  all  the  great  battles  that  the  French 
had  fought.  It  was  an  odd  circumstanoe,  he  added,  that  he 
never  oonid  obtain  the  most  exact  information  from  the  ^en- 
eraU  who  had  headed  divisions,  but  collected  his  knowledge 
principally  from  the  peoMnts^  who  had  been  spectators. 

I  have   seen    also  the   Jaidin  des  Plantes.      Oh,  mj  dear 

M J  you  should  have  been  there  too.     The  first  thing  you 

see  in  this  vast  entertaining  space,  which  is  as  large  as  Hyde- 
park,  is  the  menagerie.  A  noble  lion,  of  the  largest  size,  is  there. 
I  tried  to  provoke  him,  shook  my  cane,  and  threw  something 
at  him ;  but  he  disdained  me  with  a  royal  look.  Besides  a 
lioness^  there  is  a  httle  dog  who  barks  at  her  and  pulls  her  by 
the  ear:  they  have  been  in  the  same  cage  many  years.  There 
is  also  another  lion,  somewhat  younger,  who  will  not  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  rise,  but  generally  sleeps;  his  side-look  is 
▼ery  striking.  Several  bears  are  seen  climbing  trees,  in  their 
ditch-garden  below,  for  apples  put  there  to  tempt  them^  They 
often  sit  in  a  begging  posture,  and  get  bread  from  the  passen- 
gers. They  are  fine  large  animals.  For  tigers,  I  think  we  are 
better  off  in  England ;  but  the  elephant  is  a  wonderful  sight 
The  man  reaches  up  only  to  the  height  of  his  leg,  where  it  joins 
with  the  body  ;  his  height,  I  think,  must  be  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  curious  to  see  such  a  mass  of  life,  while  his  lithe  pro- 
boscis lifts  up  minute  crumbs  at  his  keeper's  bidding. 

Passing  from  the  elephant,  I  met  an  En^ish  parly,  with 
whom  I  was  not  acquainted,  but  who,  like  myself,  were  searching 
about  for  the  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  museum.  As 
I  have  found  the  English  rather  shy  in  forming  aoquamtanee,  I 
was  determined,  though  chance  throw  us  togefiier,  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  shied,  and  so  kept  aloof  from  them,  and  alone. 
One  of  the  ladies — and,  between  ourselves,  rather  a  handsome 
one — showed  me  by  her  manner  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
'*  Great  Twalmley  !"*  After  giggling  and  coquetting  a  good 
deal,  when  she  observed  one  of  her  friends  running  in  a  wrong 
direction,  she  called  out,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  ^^  Gome 
back,  come  back,  he  aried  in  grief!"  by  which  I  interpreted 
that  3he  had  read  "  Lord  UUin,"  &c.  •  .  .  But  to  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history.    Bless  me,  what  a  collection !     It  is  literally 


*  Campbell  used  to  tell  a  stoiy  of  a  man  who,  oomiog  into  collision  with 
another,  for  a  place  at  the  fire  in  a  coffee-house,  sai<^  *'  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  T  "  ISo"  said  the  other,  **  I  dEo  not" 
**  Know,  then,  that  I  am  the  great  Upolmley,  inventor  of  the  patent 
hoxAtonF*  '  < 
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Noah's  ark  stuffed  and  preserved.  Serpents  of  all  size,  from  the 
boa  constrictor  that  swallows  an  ox,  to  the  blind  worm  ;  and 
birds,  from  the  ostrich,  nine  feet  high,  to  the  humming-bird  of 
an  inch.  All  possible  shells,  and  minerals,  and  quadrupeds, 
fishes  and  reptiles.  I  spent  a  day  in  it,  from  eleven  till  six,  and 
came  away  with  my  mind  so  exhausted,  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  into  a  fever;  yet,  till  it  was  all  over,  I  did  not  feel 
"that  my  pulse  was  raised,  or  my  eyes  weakened  and  dazzled. 
The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  noble  exhibition.  At  the  head  of 
quadrupeds  stands  the  giraffe,  killed  by  Vaillant  in  Africa, 
which  appears  to  be  sixteen  feet  high.  The  vegetable  part  is 
no  less  perfect  and  amusing. 

I  skip  from  one  subject  to  another,  perhaps  unconnectedly, 
but  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  a  thing  that  occurs  to 
me.  In  conversing  with  Schlegel  on  the  subj^t  of  Shakspeare, 
he  told  me  he  had  discovered  a  circumstance  in  his  life,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  English  commentators.  Say 
nothing  of  this,  but  I  will  tell  it  you  when  we  meet ;  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  something  regarding  Sydenham  fair,  and  make  you 
smile. 

I  have  treated  you  hke  a  great  politician  in  many  of  my  let- 
ters, and  have  told  you  all  that  I  remarked  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  public  mind.  Since  coming  to  Paris,  I  have  been  less  curi- 
ous about  the  opinions  of  individuals  ;  for,  when  you  meet  an 
enlightened  Parisian,  you  feel  it  to  be  a  point  of  good  breeding, 
not  to  trouble  him  much  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  But  I  re- 
mark that  the  name  of  the  *'  great  monster"  is  pronounced  with 
much  more  respect  here  than  in  the  provinces.  When  you  call 
him  Buonaparte,  they  immediately  correct  you,  and  call  him 
Napoleon,  or  FEmpereur.  Sometimes,  out  of  policy,  I  give  way 
to  this,  when  I  have  in  view  to  get  information  from  the  party  ; 
but  when  the  Napoleonist  is  not  worth  keeping  terms  with,  I 
persevere  in  bitterly  calling  him  "  Buonaparte,"  or  the  "  Prisoner 
of  Elba."  I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  meet 
with  those  who  have  been  prisoners  in  England.  Those  fellows 
will  come  up  to  you,  sohciting  a  conversation,  by  saying,  "  Ah, 
you  are  Enghsh  ;  I  speak  a  httel  Anglish."  All  for  the  sake  of 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  savage  of  England,  where 
they  complain  of  having  ;been  treated  barb^irously.  At  first  I 
used  to  take  this  in  earnest,  and  tried  to  soften  or  remonstrate 
with  them;  but  when  I  cannot  shake  off  those  speakers  of  a 
littel  Anglish,  I  now  find  it  the  best  way  to  jaw  them,  and 
iangh  heartily,  telling  them,  "  Ay,  you  were  sharply  looked  af- 
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ter — ^no  escaping — ^no,  nothing  of  that  sort.-  Well,  70a  look 
hearty,  after  all  your  cruel  treatment.  It  does  a  man  good  to 
have  known  a  littel  adversity,  or  such  like." 

The  Parisians  speak  but  slightingly  of  their  constitution. 
Their  legislative  body  appears  to  be  the  same  that  it  was  under 
Buonaparte,  but  I  have  not  yet  bought  the  pamphlet  that  de- 
scribes their  constitution.  I  hope  to  bring  it  with  me  to  Syden- 
ham. The  great  topic  of  conversation  is  St.  Domingo.  The 
French,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  have  to  abandon  it — It  will  cost 
them  twenty  or  thirty  milhons  of  louis-d'ors,  and  the  lives  of 
half  a  million  of  human  beings ;  and  thirty  milhons  is,  perhaps, 
one  half  of  all  the  money  at  present  in  the  French  dominions. 

With  r^ard  to  the  good  Dr.  Jenner,  how  sorry  I  am  that  I 
got  from  him  no  direct  commission  to  execute  ;  it  would  have 
been  to  me  the  utmost  gratification.  With  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion, I  think  it  seems  to  be  as  perfectly  established  here  as  in 
England.  The  provincial  medical  men  with  whom  I  have 
chanced  to  meet,  speak  of  practising  it  as  commonly  as  with  us. 
Apropos  to  medicine — among  the  rare  things  to  be  seen,  the 
medical  school  is  not  the  least  There  are  preparations  in  wax 
of  the  human  body,  in  all  states  of  anatomy  and  disease.  The 
execution  could  not  be  more  like  Nature,  unless  the  anatomist, 
like  Pygmalion,  could  obtain  a  boon  from  heaven — to  turn 
the  imitation  "of  flesh  into  the  reality.  But  as  Pygmalion 
took  his  beloved  statue  into  keeping,  I  doubt  if  the  wax 
would  ke^  as  well  after  the  miracle  as  before  it.  These  waxen 
things,  by  the  way,  have  saved  me  some  few  francs  in  the  way 
of  dinners ;  for,  wherever  the  soul  may  lie,  my  memory,  with 
regard  to  them,  lies  all  in  my  stomach ;  and  I  have  several 
times  dined  on  a  peach  and  dry  bread,  in. consequence  of  the 
tender  recollections  which  I  carried  away  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine. 

To-morrow  I  am  to  be  at  Madame  de  Stael's,  where  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  expected.  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  his 
own  house,  where  he  was  polite  enough  ;  but  the  man  who  took 
me  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  told  him  the  only  little  circum- 
stance about  me  that  could  have  entitled  me  to  his  notice. 
Madame  de  Stael  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  me  ?  He  said  a 
Mr.  (fee,  had  been  introduced  to  him,  but  he  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  thousands  of  that  name  from  the  same  country ;  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  the  Thomas  ;  but,  after  which,  his  Grace 
took    my  address  in  his   memorandum-book,  adding,  he  was 

sorry  he  had  not  known  me  sooner.  T.  C. 

■  ■  ♦  ♦  «  ^  ■ 
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Paeis,  October  16, 1814. 

After  the  Louvre — ^I  know  scarcely  anything  that  is  quite 
transcendant  I  have  been  again  to  see  th&  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
which  I  think  comes  next  to  it.  The  concentration  of  all  Na- 
ture's works — vegetable,  mineral  and  animal — ^into  one  museum, 
is  indeed  a  sight  worth  travelling  to  see.  The  Pantheon  is  a 
magnificent  place — ^the  dome  is  everything  that  Greek  architec- 
ture can  do ;  but  still  the  effect  falls  far  short  of  the  Gothic,  on 
a  similar  scale.  The  tombs  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others, 
are  below.  Their  vaults — the  only  cleanly  things  I  have  seen 
in  Paris — ^are  so  neat  and  tidy,  that  they  present  the  image  of 
rather  a  comfortable  English  pantry,  than  of  anything  that  can 
overawe  the  mind. 

The  French  acting  in  tragedy  I  do  not  like ;  but  until  I  sea 
Talma  again,  which  will  be,  I  trust,  on  Wednesday,  I  shall  not 
decide.  Their  comic  acting  is  perfection.  Fleury,  when  he 
j^ays  a  French  Marquis^  is — ^what  we  so  seldom  see  on  our  stage 
•^— a  fop  in  spirit,  but  in  manners  an  easy  gentleman.  He  comes 
in,  and  rattles  to  six  people,  who  eagerly  wish  to  speak  ;  they 
can't  get  in  a  word ;  he  speaks,  and  prattles  them,  all  down. 
He  gets  drunk — ^meets  an  old  &ther,  and  recounts  to  him  all 
the  follies  of  his /nen<f-— the  prodigal  son  of  the  old  fellow — 
slaps  him — laughs  at  him — ^but  is  still  the  gentleman — even 
when  the  words  stick  in  his  mouth. 

I  have  been  again  at  Versailles.  The  intention  was  to  make 
the  basis  of  the  palace  a  mountoin ;  it  is  indeed  a  mountain 
scaled  by  magnificent  stairs.  But  the  palace  itself  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  basis — ^and  the  trees  are  clipped  with  horrible 
formality.  The  grand  and  small  Trianons  consummate  all  pos- 
sible ideas  of  magnificent  furniture.  The  village  is  shown 
where  poor  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  retire  and  act  the  play  of 
'*  La  Chasse  d'Henri  IV.  f  and  where  she  played  the  part  of 
her  young  beauty — ^the  miller's  daughter. 

The  squares  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  present  an  ar- 
chitecture much  more  perfect  than  that  of  Versailles  ;  and  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  London — ^nor  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  whole  sides  of  the  Seine,  indeed,  for  half  a  league 
in  length,  are  magnificent ;  and  at  night,  when  the  lights  are 
thrown  upon  the  river,  which  has  but  a  few  scattered  boats  to 
add  to  the  picturesque — ^not  to  hide  it,  like  the  craft  on  our 
Thames — ^the  moonlight  and  the  reflection  of  the  fires  make  it 
the  finest  city  I  ever  beheld.  Notre-Dame  rises  like  our  St. 
Paul's  in  the  centre  of  Paris.     Next  to  it,  and  out  of  the  town. 
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the  most  noticeable  ground — I  mean  as  to  mere  prospect — ^is 
Montmartre,  with  its  windmills — the  scene  of  the  last  battle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  look  at  the  plain  where  the  Russians  lost  so 
many  thousands — advancing  in  close  columns,  to  force  the  heights 
of  Montmartre — ^without  a  lively  sensation.  It  is  said  they 
might  all  have  been  destroyed  there,  if  the  French  had  been 
properly  headed.     Thank  God,  it  was  otherwise. 

When  the  Louvre  was  open,  it  used  to  be  a  pleasant  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  English  ;  independent  of  the  charms  of  the 
place  itself,  where  there  are  many  thousands  of  pictures.  The 
French  school,  including  Claude,  Poussin  and  Vemet,  make,  I 
assure  you,  no  mean  appearance.  There  is  a  Deluge,  by  Pous- 
sin, which  struck  me  as  the  true  sublime.  But  I  will  not  trouble 
yoii  with  my  infantine  connoisseurship.  Any  little  taste  in 
painting,  I  know  full  well  I  have  not  got ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  paintings  grew  upon  me — ^though  still  far,  fiir  inferior  to 
that  of  the  statues,  I  took  leave  of  the  glorious  Apollo,  not 
less  enchanted  than  when  I  met  him.  I  should  have  knocked 
down  Dr.  Schlegel,  had  not  Madame  de  Stael  been  present, 
when  he  told  me  it  was  inferior  to  the  Torso  / — vile  Fuselesque 
thing — it  is  human,  the  other  is  divine !  But  the  more  I  see 
of  the  works  of  Art,  and  of  Dr.  Schlegel  and  his  German  ideas 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful — the  more  I  hate  the  Fuselesqu^e ; 
for  Schlegel  and  Fuseli  are  both,  I  see,  of  the  same  school. 
The  Perides,  falsely  called  Phodon,  would  enchant  you.  The 
Flemish  school  has,  to  my  poor  taste,  more  fine  paint,  than  fine 
painting.  But  I  can  now  see  what  Raphael  and  Titian  must  be 
to  those  who  better  understand  them.  I  should  not,  indeed, 
forget  Paul  Potter's  cows.  Oh,  the  dear  brutes  I  I  thought 
they  were  not  pictures,  but  poor  dumb  animals,  waiting  till  the 
company  should  disperse — and  I  was  sorry  to  think  they  were 
kept  so  long  in  the  gallery. 

I  had  a  million  of  things  to  tell  you,  and  to  ask,  that  were 
perhaps  not  worth  either  asking  or  telling ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
take  leave — ^yet  I  must — for  I  have  sat  two  hours  without  a 
fire,  and  with  my  feet  on  a  brick  floor.  With  the  French  it  is 
no  joke  to  get  up  a  fire — ^ven  in  this  cold  weather.  My  cham- 
ber-woman, I  sometimes  think,  is  making  a  journey  to  Prome- 
theus's  kitchen  for  it — she  stays  so  long ;  and  then  the  poor 
devil  lies  squat  on  the  floor,  and  puffs,  with  her  Uack  eyes 
starting  out  of  her  head,  to  make  the  miserable  faggot  burn — 
exclaiming  a  thousand  times,  ^*  Mon  dieu,  mon  dieu-!*'  at  the 
badness  of  the  wood.  *  *  T.  C. 
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Of  the  impressions  received  by  Campbell  during  his  visit  to 
Paris,  the  preceding  letters  offer  a  short  but  animated  picture ; 
and  of  the  same  impressions,  as  they  dwelt  upon  his  mind  after 
many  long  years,  the  following  extracts  present  a  still  glowing 
recollection.  Drawing  from  these  hoarded  stores  of  memory, 
he  thus  writes  in  1832 ;  and  the  scene  he  has  described,  re- 
tained its  freshness  to  the  very  close  of  life  : — 

"  I  was  one  of  the  many  Ikiglish  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  first  short  peace  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Continent.  The 
Louvre  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  its  fuUest  wealth.  In 
the  Statuary-hall  of  that  place  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  Mrs. 
Siddons  my  arm  the  first  time  she  walked  through  it,  and  the 
first  tb.  both  our  lives  that  we  saw  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Fiom 
the  farthest  end  of  that  spacious  room,  the  god  seemed  to  look 
dowii  like  a  president  on  the  chosen  assembly  of  sculptured 
forms ;  and  his  glowing  marble,  unstained  by  time,  appeared  to 
my  imagination  as  if  he  had  stepped  freshly  from  the  sun.  I 
had  seen  casts  oi  the  glorious  statue  with  scarcely  any  admira- 
tion ;  and  I  must  undoubtedly  imputes  that  circumstance,  in 
part,  to  my  inexperience  in  art,  and  to  my  taste  having  till  then 
lain  torpid.  But  still  I  prize  the  recollected  impressions  of  that 
day  too  dearly  to  call  them  fanciful.  They  seemed  to  give  my 
mind  a  new  sense  of  the  harmony  of  Art---a  new  visual  power 
of  enjoying  beauty.  !N^or  is  it  mere  fwcy  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Apdlo  himself  and  his  plaster-casts.  The 
dead  whiteness  of  the  stuoco  copies  is  glaringly  monotonous ; 
whilst  the  diaphanous  surface  of  the  of^ndl  seems  to  soften 
the  light  whidi  it  reflects. 

"  Every  particular  of  that  hour  is  written  indelibly  on  my 
memory.  I  remember  entering  the  Louvre  with  a  latent  sus- 
picion on  my  mind,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  rapture  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  superlative  sculptures  was  exaggerated  or  affect- 
ed ;  but  as  we  passed  through  the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  there 
was  a  Greek  figure,  I  think  that  of  Pericles,  with  a  chlanays  and 
helmet,  which  John  Kemble  desired  me  to  notice ;  and  it  in- 
stantly struck  me  with  wonder  at  the  gentleman-like  grace 
which  Art  could  give  to  a  human  form,  with  so  simple  a  ves- 
ture. It  was  not,  however,  until  we  reached  the  grand  saloon, 
that  the  first  sight  of  the  god  overawed  my  incredulity.  Every 
step  of  approach  to  his  presence  added  to  my  sensations ;  and 
all  recollections  of  his  name  in  classic  poetry  swarmed  on  my 
mind  as  spontaneously  as  the  associations  that  are  conjured  up 
by  the  sweetest  music.  .  .  *         *         ♦         *         * 
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«  Engrossed  as  I  was  with  the  Apollo,  I  ooold  not  forget  the 
honor  of  being  before  him  in  the  company  of  so  august  a  wor- 
shipper, and  it  certainly  increased  my  enjoyment  to  see  the  first 
interview  between  the  paragon  of  Art  and  that  of  Nature.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  evidently  much  struck,  and  remained  a  long  time 
before  the  statue  ;  but,  like  a  true  admirer,  she  was  not  loqua- 
cious. I  remember  she  said — '  What  a  great  idea  it  gives  us 
of  God  to  think  that  he  has  made  a  human  being  capable  of 
fSashioning  so  divine  a  form  V  When  we  walked  round  to  other 
sculptures,  I  observed  that  almost  every  eye  in  the  Hall  was 
fixed  upon  her  and  followed  her ;  yet  I  could  perceive  that  she 
was  not  known,  as  I  heard  the  spectators  say — *  Who  is  she  t 
Is  she  not  an  Englishwoman  V  At  this  time,  though  in  her 
fifty-ninth  year,  her  looks  were  so  noble,  that  she  made  you 
proud  of  English  beauty — even  in  the  presence  of  Gredan 
sculpture.'' 

•  ♦  *  •  «  . 

In  his  retrospective  notes,  twenty  years  after  this  period,  he 
thus  reverts  to  it : — ''  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  great  simple  being, 
who  was  not  shrewd  in  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was 
not  herself  well  understood,  in  some  particulars,  by  the  majority 
of  the  world.  The  universal  feeling  towards  her  was  respectful, 
but  she  was  thought  austere  ;  but  with  all  her  apparent  haugh- 
tiness, there  was  no  person  more  hutnble  when  humility  became 
her.  From  intense  devotion  to  her  profession  she  derived  a  pe- 
culiarity of  manner — the  habit  of  attaching  dramatic  tones  and 
emphasis  to  common-place  colloquial  subjects,  but  of  which  she 
was  not  in  the  least  conscious,  unless  reminded  of  it.  I  know 
not  what  others  felt ;  but  I  own  that  I  loved  her  all  the  better 
for  this  unconscious  solemnity  of  manner.  .  .  She  was  more 
than  a  woman  of  genius ;  for  the  additional  benevolence  of  her 
heart  made  her  an  honor  to  her  sex  and  to  human  nature."* .  .  . 
*^  In  the  following  passage,"  he  adds,  "  Joanna  Baillie  has  left  a 
perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  :*' — 

P<Me.  Marlam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall. 

Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  t 
Piiffe.  No :  fu  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 
Zady,  How  looks  her  countenance  t 
Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble^ 

I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled 

Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 

To  do  her  bidding. 

JxMfy.  Is  she  young  or  old  f 
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P<tgt,  Neither,  if  right  I  g^ess ;  bat  she  ii 
For  tune  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he  too  had  been  awed.    .    .    . 
So  stately,  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic; 
BTit,  on  a  near  approadi,  I  found  in  tru^ 
She  scarody  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  ^VHiat  is  her  garb  ? 

Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  &shion  of  it — 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me,  dad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state. 

LoSiy.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy, 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 

Fnberg,  It  tt  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 
Or — it  is  Jane  de  Montfort ! 

Jim  Di  HonrroBT,  Act  H,  8cpu  1. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KETURN  TO  BNOLAND. 

A  BOJOtm^  of  nearly  two  motitlis  in  the  French  capital  fur- 
nished Campbell  with  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  materiak  for 
reflection.  The  daily  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  the  best  society  enlarged  his  views,  matured 
his  taste,  and  gave  a  healthy  impetus  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  animated  all  his  studies.  With  Ouvier  and  the  elder 
Schlegel,  he  contracted  a  Listing  intimacy :  for,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  the  German  professor  on  certain  questions,  a  differ- 
ence in  philosophy  made  no  difference  in  their  friendship.  At 
the  university  of  Bonn,  where  they  met  six  years  afterwards, 
the  pleasure  derived  from  their  first  intercourse  in  Paris  was  the 
subject  of  mutual  congratulation.  To  Baron  Ouvier  and  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Campbell  had  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing, at  his  own  house  in  London,  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
they  had  shown  him  in  Paris.  In  a  circle  which  comprised  so 
many  illustrious  names,  now  embalmed  in  history,  he  would 
have  gladly  lingered  another  month  ;  but,  his  literary  furlough 
having  expired,  and  his  finances  becoming  low,  he  took  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  wonders  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  started  for 
Calais. 

Alighting  from  the  coupee  of  the  **  old  grotesque  diligence 
that  brought  him  to  Dessin's— -Sterne's  Dessin — he  sauntered 
on  tpwards  the  pier,  where  the  Dover  packet  had  just  come  in, 
and  directed  the  mate  to  call  for  him  in  the  evening.  Any  re- 
gret he  might  have  felt  on  quitting  Paris,  and  the  new  world  it 
had  thrown  open  to  his  inquisitive  mind,  was  softened,  if  not 
obliterated,  by  the  proud  associations  of  home.  The  first 
glimpse  of  Britannia's  bulwarks — "  the  flag  that  braved  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze" — called  forth  all  his 
patriotism ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  sentiment  of  his  hero 
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Theodric*  more  present  to  his  mind  than  when  he  stepped  on 
board  tiie  crowded  packet  for  England. 

"  Neptune,  however,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  poetry ;"  and 
a  storm,  then  brewing  in  the  east,  burst  upon  them  soon  afber 
leaving  the  harbor.  This  caused  some  confusion  on  board ;  and 
the  alarm  of  the  passengers  was  not  diminished  by  any  skill  or 
activity  in  the  captain.  The  result  wa^  a  tardy  and  tempestuous 
passage,  attended  in  the  first  instance  with  loss  of  life ;  and  lat- 
terly with  imminent  danger  to  all  on  board.  At  last,  the  packet 
got  safe  into  Dover ;  and,  soon  after  his  return  home,  Campbell 
thus  adverts  to  the  perib  of  the  voyage,  and  his  own  personal 
share  in  it : — 

Btdenhah,  November  7,  lBi4. 
^  I  had  been  knocked  about  in  the  packet,  and  got  such 
smashing  falls  on  the  slippery  deck,  in  the  desperate  efPoitB  of 
the  passengers  to  help  the  poor  exhausted  seamen,  that  I  am 
all  over  green  and  blue,  and  still  stiff  and  sore,  but  wonderfully 
better.  .  .  .  Our  escape  was  considerably  more  narrow  than  that 
of  the  Wellington  packet.  One  unhappy  passenger  was  wa^ed 
overboard.  An  ignorant  captain — ^wfao  was  neither  captain  nor 
seaman — ran  us  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Shakspeare 
cliff.  A  Dutch  skipper,  a  passenger  on  board,  discovered  our 
danger,  gave  the  alarm,  and  took  the  command  from  the  stupe- 
fied creature  who  had  misguided  us.  For  at  least  four  terrible 
hours,  it  was  quite  a  mpot  point  whether  we  should  get  off  or 
not  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  insane  panic  of  several 
men,  who  stripped  to  swim — and,  of  course,  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  they  had  persisted  to  do  so— the  whole 
scene,  with  the  totid  darkness  and  roaring  of  the  waves,  that 
drowned  our  voices,  and  Hterally  washed  over  us,  was  horrible 
beyond  description.  The  men,  a  feeble  crew,  who  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  walking  through  Calais  all  day,  were  so  overcome, 
that  my  own  two  arms,  at  one  period,  accomplished  drawing  in 
the  main-sail,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  do.  I  lay  down 
at  four  in  the  morning  in  blankets  and  salt-water,  yet  I  have 
recovered  wonderfully T.  C." 

* ...  A  glad  enthusiast^  he  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art,  smile  hand  in  hand ; 
Her  women  fJEur,  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls — ^high  cultured  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flings 
The  gauntlet  down  to  Senates,  Courts  and  Kings ; 
Her  works  of  Art,  resembling  Magic's  powers ; 
Her  mighty  fleets ;  and  Leurung^s  beauteous  bowers. — Tnsowo. 
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From  this  rather  perilous  adventure,  we  pass  on  to  incidents 
of  a  homely,  and  less  exciting  interest  in  the  Poet's  history.  To 
the  letters  of  his  numerous,  but  unknown  correspondents,  Camp- 
bell, in  general,  was  very  attentive.  £Us  good  nature,  however, 
was  too  often  put  to  the  test  by  ^  ardent  admirers,''  with  whose 
frequent  and  urgent  requests  for  his  autogp'aph,  his  advice,  or 
an  interview  with  the  author  of  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,''  it 
was  not  always  expedient  to  comply.  Among  the  letters  that 
waited  his  return,  was  one  from  a  member  of  this  numerous 
body,  which  differed  so  widely  from  the  rest,  in  its  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  elicit  an  autograph,  that  Campbell  was  amused  by  its 
originality,  and  resolved  to  answer  the  petitioner  in  the  terms 
proposed.    The  letter  ran  thus : — 

DUUBAX,  Nov,  ^,  1814 
Stt. 

Some  inTiflible  being  whispera  in  my  ear,  **  Write  a  letter  to  the 
Author  of '  The  Pleasurea  of  Hopa'  **  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  him ;  why,  then,  should  I  write  T  "  Do  as  you  are  de- 
nred,**  whispers  the  voice  agaia  **  I  cannot  do  It,"  I  replied,  *"  I  have  got 
nothing  to  say.  Were  I  in  possesaion  of  a  good  estate,  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic, I  would  give  him  an  mvitatioii  to  sp^  a  few  months  with  me,  ask 
him  to  partake  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
composuig  a  poem  on  the  beauties,  the  comforts,  and  the  hospitality  of 
Eirkwood-haU.  But,  alas  1  smce  that  happiaess  is  not  mine,  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  ask  him.  However,  shouia  I  be  so  fortunate  as  ever  to  be 
in  possession  of  such  a  place,  I  will  then  write  and  give  him  a  kind  inyita- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  that  one  day  or  other  such  a  thing  will  be — ^how  pleasix^ 
the  thought  I  Thus  hope  keeps  my  spirits  from  fidling ;  and  is  this  not  a 
pleasure  derived  from  it  T  **  Delay  not  a  moment,"  sp^iks  the  voice  again, 
*  in  writing  to  that  admirable  author;  I  command,  and  you  must  obey  T 
Now,  sir,  you  see  my  writing  to  you  is  to  fulfil  the  commands  of — I  do  not 
know  whom ;  pray  can  you  tell  me  I  Be  who  it  may,  I  only  ease  my  coo- 
science  by  doing  sa  It  would  add  much  to  my  peace  and  comfort,  would 
you  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  say  that 
you  are  well  I  So  &rewell  1  May  thy  days  be  full  of  happiness,  thy  years 
manjy  and  thy  fame  as  an  author  handed  down  to  the  end  of  the  world  I 
I  am,  iie,  J—  K d,  Ja. 

The  author  of  this  ingenious  stratagem  was  rewarded  by  the 
following  prompt  and  courteous  reply : — 

Stdenham,  November  15, 1814. 
Sib, 

I  received  your  letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which, 
though  we  are  personal  strangers  to  each  other,  you  send  me 
your  salve  !  and  greet  me  with  wishes  of  health  and  prosperity. 
I  am  surely  bo\ind  to  thank  you  for  a  salutation,  which  seems 
the  more  kind  from  your  being  a  stranger ;  and  which  can  only 
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cotne  from  disinterested  motives.  In  return  to  your  inquiries, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  almost  as  well,  and  as  happy,  as  it  is 
possible  for  frail  man  to  be ;  and  I  am  not  the  less  happy  to 
think  that  a  remote  stranger  wishes  me  to  be  so.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, from  my  knowledge  of  spirits — ^gray,  black,  or  white — pre- 
cisely give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  little  eccentric  one, 
which  prompted  you  to  write  to  me ;  but  I  suppose  it  might  be 
Robin  Goodfellow;  or^  dropping  all  allusions  to  things  out  of  this 
world,  I  might  say  that  it  was  the  ^^  frater-feeling,''  as  Bums 
called  it,  of  the  human  heart.  Whoever  you  are,  and  whatever 
— ^for  you  cannot  take  it  as  a  bad  compliment  that,  as  you  do 
not  descrihe  yourself,  I  am  addressing  you  as  it  were  in  the  dark 
— whatever  you  are,  receive  my  best  wishes  in  return  for  yours ; 
and,  though  you  have  no  castles  any  more  than  myself — 
except  those  in  the  air,  yet  I  am  not  less  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  me  a  welcome,  in  imagination,  to  your  villa  and  domain. 
Adieu !  and  believe  me,  Ac.  T.  C* 

Finding  his  literary  concerns  much  in  arrear  at  his  return 
home,  and  confiessing  that  his  resolution  ^  to  make  the  pleasures 
of  Paris  subservient  to  study "  had  not  been  fully  carried  out, 
he  now  felt  the  necessity  for  redoubUng  his  exertions ;  and,  re- 
suming the  Specimens  and  Lectures,  worked  with  so  much 
industry  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  found  a  con- 
siderable balance  in  his  favor,  with  some  Hterary  vantage-ground 
for  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  year  concluded  with  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Godwin's,  to 
which  he  was  invited  in  the  following  terms :- — 

December  29. 

Mt  deab  Sib, 

In  the  familiar  occasion  of  opening  the  new  year  on 
Saturday  next,  we  expect  a  few  friends  whom  you  will  not  be 
displeased  to  meet,  and  among  these  a  female  stranger,  who 
seems  to  me  the  very  figure  of  a  sylph  walked  out  from  the  can- 
vass of  a  capital  master.  Will  you  condescend,  on  'that  day,  at 
four  o'clock;  to  partake,  with  us  the  philosophical  fare  of  a  boiled 
turkey  with  sylph-sauce  ?^Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Godwin. 


*  These  two  letters  are  only  introduoed  as  ezampieB  of  the  good-natored 
fiimiliarity,  ynlh.  which  Campbell  so  often  aooommodated  himself  to  the 
harmless  whims  and  eooeDtndties  of  his  oorrefpQiidaBtiL 
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Among  tlie  verses  of  ibis  and  the  preceding  year,  are  a  few 
short  pieces — epitaphs — ^not  found  in  any  edition  of  his  poems. 
The  first  was  suggested  by  a  deplorable  calamity  in  a  private 
femily,  where  Campbell  was  intimate ;  and  the  second  by  the 
death  of  a  clerical  friend,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  model  of  a 
Christian  pastor.  The  sentiment  they  breathe  is  so  consonant 
with  all  the  Poet's  better  feelings,  that  the  reader  may  not  be 
displeased  to  see  th«m  in  their  original,  though  unfinished 
state: — 


In  deep  Bubmission  to  the  will  above, 
Tet  with  no  oominon  CMiae  far  human  team.; 

Jjm  itoiie  to  the  loet  Partner  of  his  lore, 
And  for  his  children  lost»  a  mourner  rears. 

One  &tal  moment,  one  overwhelming  doom. 
Tore,  tbreefidd,  from  his  hciart  tbe  ties  off  earth : 

His  Marjf  Maigaret>  in  their  early  bloom, 
And  HKR*  who  gave  them  life,  and  taught  them  worth. 

Farefwdl,  ye  broken  piUars  of  my  fi^te  1 
My  life's  companion,  and  my  two  fintr-bom ; 

Tet  while  this  alent  stone  I  consecrate, 
To  conjugal,  paternal,  love  ferlom — 

01^  may  each  passer-by  the  lesson  leain,, 
Whioi  can  alone  the  bleeding  heart  sustain. 

Where  friendship  weeps  at  virtue's  funeral  urn — 
That,  to  the  pure  in  hearty  7b  eke  is  ffoin  Ijf    T.  0; 

n. 

He  pointed  out  to  others,  and  he  trod 

Himself,  the  path  to  virtue  and  to  Gkxl ; 

The  Ghristiairs  practice  and  the  preacher^s  zeal 
His  life  united :  many  who  have  lost 
Their  Mend,  then*  pastor,  mourn  for  him ;  but  most 

The  hearts  that  knew  bim  nearest^  deepeiit«>  feejL 

And  yet  lamented  spirit !  we  should  iU 

The  sacred  precepts  of  thy  life  fulfill, 

*  .  .  .  "  "We  looked  to  her  (Mrs.  Shute)  as  truly  eleYated,  in  the  scale 
of  b^ngs,  for  the  perfect  chanty  of  her  heart  Tlie  universal  feding  of 
lamentation  for  her,  accords  witn  the  benign  and  simple-minded  beauty  of. 
her  character.'' — Extract  4if  a  loiter  frtm^  Cam^heU. 

f  These  lines,  are  engraved  on  a  monument  erected  at  Monkton  Oombe, 
Somerset,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Shute,  of  Sydenham,  and,  her  two 
daughters,  who  were  drowned  at  Chepstow,  on  Sunday,  Septemb^  20. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  they  had  attended  the  Church  on  that  day,  and 
hjsard  a  sermon  from  Philippians,  ebsp.  L  verse  21,  **  For  to  me  to  live  ia 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  ^aift."— JHote  by  TTC. 
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Could  we — thy  mother  and  thv  widowed  wife — 

Consign  thy  much-loved  rehcs  to  the  dust 

XJnsolaced  by  this  high  and  holy  trust — 
There  is  another  and  a  better  life  1*    T.  0. 

A  third  piece,  "  The  Gravestone,"  hastily  written  on  a  slip 
of  waste  paper^  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked : — 

m. 

Man !  shouldst  thou  M  the  proudest  throne, 

And  have  mightiest  deeds  enacted, 
Thither,  like  steel  to  th'  magneiretone^ 

Thon  goest  compelled — ^attracted ! 

The  grave-stone — th*  apmlet  ct  trouble- 
Makes  k>ve  a  phantom,  seeiQ — 

Calls  glonr  but  a  bubble, 
And  me  itself  a  dream. 

The  grave  's  a  sealed  letter, 

That  secrets  shaU  reveal 
Of  a  next  world — ^worse  or  better 

And  the  gravestone  is  the  seal  t 

Bat  the  -eeal  shall  not  be  broken 

Nor  the  letter's  secrets  read. 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  have  spoken 

To  ihe  living  and  the  dead!    .    .    . 

The  correspondence  of  this  year  opens  ^jib  a.  lively  and 
charaipteriBtic  letter,  to  Mr.  Alison : — 

"  Stdemhav,  January  14, 1816. 

"  Cold  and  weary  with  the  tooth-ache,  my  dearest  Ali- 
son, I  return  from  our  village  chapel  to  enclose  my  accustomed 
certificate  to  you.  *  Eheu  fugaces,  Posthume !'  If  you  have 
not  yet  preached  a  sermon  on  the  shortness  of  time,  you  may 
instance  the  rapid  returns  of  the  Poet  Campbell's  certificates  for 
his  pension,  to  prove  the  fleetness  of  its  wings.  .  .  .  But,  alas  I 
my  dearest  Alison,  had  I  been  doomed  to  hear  j/ou  dissert  on 
that  subject,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me.  But  I  have 
been  doomed  to  hear  a  proser — ^with  an  east  wind  tormenting 
mj  rheumatic  jaw,  and  nipping  my  toes — preach  for  two  hours 
pn  the  shortness  of  time ;  vrhuQ  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  ser- 
mon proved  anythiiig  but  his  text !  .  .  .  With  sincerest  affec- 
tion, yours  ever,  T.  C." 


*  Inscription  for  the  monunient  of  the. Rev,  Edward  D. 
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Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  Poet  through  various  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  shade — ^here,  bright  with  fame,  and  soothed 
by  the  consolations  of  friendship ;  and  there,  struggling  with 
unmerited  diflBculties.  We  are  now  to  change  the  scene,  and 
observe  him  under  the  influence  of  prosperity.  Of  the  many 
discouragements  he  had  met  with  in  his  career,  some  have  been 
noticed,  but  more  omitted,  in  these  pages ;  for  to  have  men- 
tioned them  as  often  as  they  occur  in  his  letters  and  memoranda, 
would  have  been  needle^ly  depressing  md  monotonous.  He 
bore  them  with  fortitude ;  but  what  rendered  him  less  fit  to 
cope  with  the  many  trials  of  life,  was  a  delicate  morbid  sensi- 
bility, which  aggravated  every  difficulty ;  and,  to  troubles,  in 
themselves  but  slight  and  transitory,  imparted  a  sense  of  acute 
mental  suffering,  mat  often  induced  serious  bodily  illness. 

The  most  important  event  in  his  literary  life  was  the  grant  of 
a  pension,  which  had  enabled  him,  since  1806,  not  only  to  con- 
tinue, but  to  increase,  the  annuity  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  pious  duty,  however,  he  had  often  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  for  cash ;  and  if  the  merit  of  a 
ffood  deed  be  weighed  by  the  personal  difficulties  encountered 
m  its  performance,  his  conduct  was  highly  meritorious.  He 
never  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  given  hostages  to 
the  public ;  that  he  had  heavy  responsibilities  and  difficulties  at 
home ;  but  cheerfully  taxed  himsdf  with  extra  labor  to  discharge 
these  voluntary  obligations.  He  was  poor  in  the  good  things  of 
the  world,  and  could  not  give  plenteously ;  but  of  the  little  he 
had»  he  '*  did  his  diligence  to  give  gladly  of  that  little  ;*'  and 
where  he  gave,  "  he  expected  nothing  in  return."  So  mudi  self- 
denying  generosity  excited  among  the  few  friends  who  were 
privy  to  it,  feelings  of  sympathy  and  admiration;  and  in  another 
quarter,  where  it  was  least  expected,  it  happily  awakened  an 
interest  which  was  now.  to  operate  with  permanent  advantage 
to  the  Poet  and  his  fsmaily.  Thus,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  t£e 
good  work  received  its  recompense :  "  What  he  had  sown  he 
reaped  fourfold ;"  ^  and  gathered  for  himself  a  good  reward  in 
the  day  of  necessity."  These  facts  will  appear  in  the  sequel ; 
but  at  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  nothing  had  yet  transpired 
to  enliven  his  prospects,  or  relieve  his  present  difficulties,  unless 
perhaps,  the  hope,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  trying 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  provinces. 

The  event  alluded  to,  and  that  which  brought  to  Campbell 
the  earnest  of  future  independence,  was  the  death  of  his  High- 
land cousin,  MacArthur  Stewart,  of  Ascog,  wlddi  occorFed  on 
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tlie  28tL  of  March,  in  whose  will  he  was  left  one  of  the  special 
legatees.  The  legacy  was  nominally  five  hundred  pounds  to 
himself,  in  life-rent,  and  to  his  children  in  fee ;  but  as  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  will  that  the  special  legatees  should  share  any  un- 
appropriated residue  that  the  testator  might  leave,  the  original 
legacy  was  thus  increased  to  nearly  five  thousand.*  Although 
the  legatee  was  designated  in  the  will  by  his  title  of  "  the  Author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  the  testator  did  not  even  acknow- 
ledge that  distinction  as  the  ground  of  his  bounty  manifested  in 
the  will ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Stewart's  fam- 
ily, that  the  "  old  man,  when  giving  instructions  for  his  settle- 
ment, observed  that  little  Tommy,  the  Poet,  ought  to  have  a 
legacy,  because  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  give  his  mother  sixty 
pounds  yearly  out  of  his  pension. "f 

As  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ascog,  and  the 
Poet's  family  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  introductory  por- 
tion of  this  work,  I  need  not  further  advert  to  it.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved by  able  lawyers,  that  if  the  Poet's  elder  brother  had  been 
aware  of  the  law,  which  rendered  aliens  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  incapable  of  inheriting  entailed  estates,  or  of  holding 
land  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  made  up  his  title  as 
the  nearest  heir  of  tailzie,  on  the  death  of  MacArthur  Stewart 
— or  before  Mr.  Campbell  Stewart,  his  successor,  obtained  his 
Act  of  naturalization,  he  might  have  been  the  proprietor  of  the 
old  family  estates,  which  were  afterwards  sold  by  the  American 
heir  for  78,000/. 

On  receiving  this  announcement  Campbell  started  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  eldest  sister,  at  Harrowgate,  thus 
adverts  to  the  new  posture  of  his  affairs : — 


*  After  paying  legacy  duty  and  all  other  ^spenses,  the  sum  amounted 
to  4,498/.  10«.,  which  is  now  [184'7]  in  possession  of  the  Poet's  son,  bring- 
ing him  an  interest  of  4^  per  cent  For  the  £icts  here  and  afterwards  to 
be  mentioned  oa  this  subject^  I  am  indebted  to  communications  from  Lord 
Cuninghame,  and Cormack,  Esq.,  law-agent  for  the  Ascog  estates. 

f  "nie  legacy  to  the  Poet  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms :  "  To 
Thomas  Campbell,  of  London,  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  in  life- 
rent, and  to  his  children  who  may  survive  him,  equally  amongst  them  and 
their  heirs,  in  fee,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  laid  out,  secured, 
and  administered  by  my  said  trustees  [The  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Lord  Alloway,  Lord  Gillies,  the  Rev. 
John  Fleming  of  Colinton,  and  Alexander  Weir  of  Boghead,]  for  their  be- 
hoof accordingly,**  Ac. 
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EoiNBUROH,  April  15,  1815. 
My  dear  Mart, 

.  .  .  Thank  God  for  hope  being  opened !  If  things  turn 
out  well,  I  shall  endeavor  to  console  Elizabeth  and  Isabella  for 
their  loss  and  ill  usage ;  and  all  my  sisters,  I  trust,  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  I  have  their  happiness  at  heart  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, application  is  making  to  get  the  interests  of  the  unpro- 
vided part  of  our  family  pleaded  with  the  American  heir,  and 
rich  legatee ;  but  affairs  are  still  so  in^cate  that  I  should  be 
speaking  at  random,  were  I  to  decide  on  the  specified  extent  to 
which  I  can  hope  to  pledge  myself  .  .  .  Among  the  trustees  I 
learn  that  the  positive  legacy  is  500/. ;  but,  from  the  sales  yet  to 
be  made,  it  may  amount  to  5,000/.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  and  I  shall  let  you  know  the  result  .  .  .  Ever 
affectionately  yours,  T.  C. 

By  his  old  friends  in  Edinburgh,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years,  Campbell  was  received  with  that  warm  sympathy 
in  his  better  fortunes,  which  made  his  short  visit  amongst  them 
a  scene  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  On  his  arrival,  says  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  "  he  was  in  great  spirits  at  this  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
and  claimed  the  sympathy  of  all  his  old  friends  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  meeting  him  in  the  street  he  said — *  I  feel  as  blythe  as 
if  the  devit  were  dead !'  "  The  phrase  was  expressive ;  for  the 
same  event  which  brought  him  to  Edinburgh  had  removed 
much  of  the  evil  with  which  he  had  hitherto  contended.  In 
the  same  cheerful  mood  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  London ;  but 
the  happiness  of  the  moment  is  impaired  by  feverish  anxiety 
respecting  his  son,  whom  he  had  left  in  a  very  doubtful  state 
of  health. 

**  EoiNBUBOH,  2l8t  Aprilj  1815. 

..."  I  am  whirled  about,  my  dear  F.,  from  one  friend 
to  another,  with  such  velocity,  that  my  ?iead  has  little  time  for 
reflection ;  but  my  heart  is  employed  in  thinking,  in  lieu  of  the 
intellectual  faculty.  Somebody  said  of  an  eloquent  writer,  that 
he  thought  with  his  heart.  You  will  perhaps  find  me,  however, 
more  tiresome  than  eloquent,  when  I  tell  you  of  the  cordial 
greetings  I  have  met  with  in  the  north.  ... 

**  I  met  Mrs.  Fletcher — she  is  English — improved  in  all  points 
by  thirteen  years'  absence :  her  beauty,  eloquence,  wit,  and 
warm-heartedness — all  heightened  by  time,  that  so  seldom  im- 
proves the  first  of  these  articles.     As  my  sisters  live  at  some 
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distance  from  town,  her  house  is  my  home  when  I  do  not  sleep 
at  their  house.  In  her  coterie  is  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  whom 
I  never  met  before,  but  who  is  even  more  than  her  writings 
bespeak. 

"  I  have  been  much  with  the  Alisons.  Mr.  A.  looks  better 
and  fresher  than  when  I  left  him.  His  family  are  grown  up. 
His  sons,  two  grave  and  sagacious  young  men,  rising  in  profes- 
sional eminence,  sit  beside  us,  while  the  venerable  priest  and  I 
exhibit  the  contrast  of  two  giggling  old  fellows.  His  youngest 
daughter  M.,  who  was  five  years  old  when  I  left  her,  is  grown  a 
fine,  handsome  woman.  She  keeps  also  beside  us,  on  a  cushion 
at  the  fireside,  constantly  reminding  me  of  the  days  of  old,  when, 
with  alternate  romping  and  quarrelling,  we  used  to  be  the  mu- 
tual torment  and  dehght  of  each  other.  Alison  is  an  emblem 
of  all  human  happiness.  .  . 

"Yesterday  I  spent  with  the  Miss  Hills.  Their  joy  and 
heartfelt  kindness  is  what  I  feel  beyond  expression.  It  is  only 
damped  by  the  indifferent  health  in  which  I  find  them.  I  dine 
to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Hay ;  and  she  has  promised  to  sing  me  all 
her  best  Scottish  songs.  Lord  Gillies,  Lord  Alloway,  [the  ex- 
ecutors]— all  my  lawyer  friends,  have  met  me  with  overcoming 
cordiality.  Pardon  all  this  egotism.  .  .  Let  me  add,  what  will 
be  welcome  news  to  you,  that  though  my  sisters  are  in  poor 
health,  they  speak  to  me  with  fair,  candid,  even  delicate  moder- 
ation on  the  subject  of  my  intentions  towards  them,  and,  with 
good  sense,  seem  entirely  disposed  to  leave  the  decision  to  my- 
self. All  this  is  well.  But  in  my  happiness,  the  fear  about  my 
boy  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  my  mind.  Your  kindness 
to  inform  me  if  you  have  seen  him  will  come  like  a  piece  of 
intelligence  from  a  better  world.  Surely  my  anxiety  is  not  a 
foreboding!  Thomas — Thomas's  image  is  ever  before  me. — 
Write  me  but  a  line.     Yours,  ever  thankfully,  T.  C." 

Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  hastened  to  Kinniel,  where  ho  was 
anxiously  expected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart ;  and  from 
that  delight^l  retreat  he  sends  the  following  picture  of  domestic 
happiness  to  a  friend  in  London  : — 

^KnnmEL. — ^Hoube  of  Duoald  Stewabt, 

May  8, 1816. 

"  News  respecting  my  dear  boy's  health  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  set  my  heart  at  rest.  But  my  letters,  it  seems, 
have  not  been  received.  I  have  spent  three  days  with  my  be- 
loved friends,  Dugald  Stewart  and  his  family.     His  wife  is  most 
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amiable,  his  daughter  full  of  sense  and  spirit ;  and  I  am  as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  from  home.  Mj  time  is  spent  in 
waking  about  with  these  good  angels,  in  reading  mj  lectures 
to  the  philosopher,  or  in  most  delightful  conversations.  Stew- 
art's residence  is  an  old  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
agreeably  situated  near  the  sea,  opposite  the  classic  Benledi, 
and  surrounded  by  6ne  groves  that  resound  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  the  sweeter  cooing  of  wood- 
pigeons.  The  whole  scene,  with  the  society  and  conversation 
of  my  friends,  sinks  deep  into  my  heart.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  good  Dugald  approves  of — even  applauds — my  lec- 
tures ;  and  says  they  abound  in  good  poetry  as  well  as  in  sound 
philosophy.  I  am  making  the  character  of  my  worthy  host  a 
special  study :  he  is  very  fond  of  anecdotes ;  nothing  pleases 
him  so  much  as  listening  for  hours  together  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  hu&an  character.  I  have  been  telling  him  all  I  could 
recollect  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  day ;  and  there  he 
sits,  with  his  intelligent  eyes  iSxed  upon  me,  listening  in  mute 
attention.  Yet,  be  it  remembered,  Dugald  is  no  gossip ;  but  as 
the  bee  collects  its  honey  from  every  flower,  he  extracts  matter 
for  reflection  and  edification  from  every  variety  of  human  know- 
ledge, llis  dear  wife  is  still  as  charming  as  ever.  She  addresses 
me  by  the  endearing  name  of  son,  .  .  . ' 

"  I  slept  in  a  room  haunted  by  a  Lady  who,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  was  tossed  over  the  battlements  by  her  husband  for 
being  naughty !  But  knowing  me  to  be  a  most  modest  and 
virtuous  man,  she  had  not  the  assurance  to  come  into  the 
chamber,  while  I  occupied  it ;  only,  as  usual,  when  the  wind 
assisted  her,  she  made  the  door  open  and,  I  suppose,  just  looked 
in  to  see  where  the  poet  of  Virtue  and  Sydenham  was  re- 
posing. ..." 

^*  I  found  this  seat  of  the  Philosopher  more  splendid,  perhaps, 
than  seemed  to  accord  with  philosophy ;  but  he  is  easy  and 
prosperous,  and  lives  in  a  style  that  somewhat,  though  very 
agreeably,  surprised  me.  Here  I  have  spent  four  days — tranquil 
and  delightful  days ! 


"  To-morrow  I  am  to  start  for  Glasgow,  where,  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  brother  and  sisters,  I  am  to  make  a  visiting  tour 
among  our  relations.  Mrs.  Stewart  applauds  my  resolution  of 
fixing  my  residence  in  England ;  and  the  Professor  advises  me 
to  educate  my  boy  for  the  Church T.  C." 
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Once  more  in  his  native  city,  and  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  early  friends,  he  writes :- 

«  GukSGOw,  May  10, 1816. 
"  Taking,  leave  pf  Kinniel  and  the  dear  Stewartp,  I.  set  out 
this  morning  for  Falkirk,  and  thence  by  the  track-boat  to  Glas- 
gow. The  boat  has  a  cabin  elegantly,  fitted  up, — a  very  fine 
library,  in  whiph  I  found  my  own  poems,  in  two  volumes,  and 
wrote  several  pages  to  our  dearest  F.  And  now,  behold  me  ar- 
rived at  Glasgow,  in  the  midst  of  new  excitements.  \.  have  seen 
i»y  poor  brother  and  his  two  children — alas,  ttey  resemble  my 
own  boy,  Alison  I  Thomas,  my  namesake,  is,  in  pi^rticular,  a 
beautiful  boy,  and  most  attractive.  Dear  little  soul,  he  \^, 
something  of  my  Thomas's  features,  and  of  Alison's  eyes.  Three 
families  of  my  cousins  have  met  on  the  night  of  my  expec^ted 
arrival,  to  celebrate  the  event !  Three  grown-up  daughters  of 
a  full  cousin — Mrs.  Gray — a  favorite  of  my  earliest  years,  are, 
like  herself,  become  elegant  and  sensible  women.  They  were 
half  down  the  stair  of  the  house,  waiting  my  arrival;  while  their 
brother,  who  had  visited  me  at  Sydenham,  walked  put  three 
miles  to  meet  the  track-boat,  in  which  he  expected  m^.  .  .  A 
full  company  of  our  threefold  cousinships  spent  the  evening  to- 
gether, for  the  warm-welcoming  of  their  London  guest.  1  could 
not  but  feel  the  ties  of  blood ;  and  you  would  have  sympathized 
in  my  happiness,  in  being  thus  greeted,  by  kindred  whose  faces 
I  knew  not :  yet  whose  relationship  to  my  deftr  mother — and 
of  my  mother  in  her  best  looks — was  app^ent  in  their  counte- 
nances. My  favorite  cousin — Gray's  mother- — I  shall  visit  to- 
morrow ;  she  is  in  the  country.  T.  C." 

Much  of  the  correspondence,  after,  this  date,  consists  of  his 
hopes,  fears,  and  speculations  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  future  destinies  of  Europe ;  but  as  these  were 
soon  brought  to  a  final  issue,  I  reserve  the  space  for  extracts  of 
more  personal  interest.  After  a  happy  and  prolonged  inter- 
course with  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  repeated  visits  to  the 
favorite  haunts  of  his  youth,  Campbell  returned  home  to  Syden- 
ham. A  few  days  after  his  arrival  the  fete  of  Europe  was  de-^ 
cided  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  of  a  gallant  young  firiend, 
who  had  fallen  on  that  niemorable  day,  he  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  one  of  the  mourners : — 

"•  Stdknham,  Jwm  2lthf  1816. 

"  I  can  strongly  conceive  how  much  you.  have  sufiered 
from  this  cause  of  agitation,  which  has  affected  us  all.    I  trust 
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it  has  not  injured  your  health.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  news 
of  Edward,  as  Mary  has  sent  you  every  document.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  transition  from  his  mother's  state  in  the 
morning,  when  I  left  her  literally  in  dumb  despair,  to  the  hope 
of  the  evening,  when  we  heard  of  his  being  alive.  I  understand 
that  an  unfbrtunate  rumor  of  Major  Edward  Hodge,*  who  was 
killed  at  Waterloo,  and  the  men  of  the  7th  having  failed  to 
support  their  officers,  arose  from  the  horses  having  been  really 
scared  by  the  flags  of  the  Lancers ;  but  the  honor  of  the  regi- 
ment is  uninjured. — ^This  is  glorious  news !  I  have  been  put 
into  such  a  fever  by  public  and  private  sympathies,  that  I  have 
hardly  strength  to  write  to  you.  *  *  *  has  shown  even  more 
fortitude  than  could  have  been  expected;  and  M.  is  a  true 
heroine — almost  the  only  sufferer  I  was  ever  not  afraid  to  ap- 
proach. T.  C.*' 
*                «                «                «                 « 

Of  the  prodigies  of  British  valor  performed  on  this  glorious 
field,  Campbell  spoke  and  wrote  with  enthusiastic  admiration ; 
but  among  the  tributary  stanzas  thus  inspired,  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  more  characteristic  in  style  and  spirit  than  the  following 
song : — 

THE  BRITISH   GRENADIERS. 

Upon  the  plains  of  Flanders, 

Our  fathers  long  ago— 
They  fought  like  Alexanders 

Beneath  brave  Marlborough ! 
And  still,  in  fields  of  conquest, 

Our  valor  brifi^ht  has  shone 
With  Wolfe  and  Abercrombie, 

And  Moore,  and  Wellington  I 

Our  plumes  have  waved  in  combats 

That  ne'er  shall  be  foigot ; 
Where  many  a  mighty  squadron 

Reel'd  backward  from  our  shot : 
In  charges  with  the  bayonet, 

We  lead  our  bold  compeers. 
But  Frenchmen  like  to  stay  not 
f  For  the  British  Grenadiers ! 

Once  boldly  at  Vimiera,f 

They  hoped  to  play  their  parts, 
And  sang  fcU-lirchlira  I 

To  cheer  their  drooping  hearts : 


*  See  notice  of  this  oflScer  in  the  Poems,  in  the  Corretmondence  of  1809. 
f  At  Yimiera  the  French  ranks  advanced  smginoy  the  British  only  cheer- 
ed—iVbfc  by  T.  0. 
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But  English,  Scots,  and  Paddy  Wliacks, 

We  gave  three  noble  cheers, 
And  the  French  soon  tum'd  their  backs 

To  the  Bhtish  Grenadiers  1 

At  St.  Sebastiano's 

And  Badajos's  town, 
Where,  raging  like  Tolcanoes, 

The  shot  and  shells  came  down ; 
With  courage,  never  windng, 

We  scaled  the  ramparts  high, 
And  waved  the  Britisn  ensign 

In  glorious  victory ! 

And  what  could  Buonaparte, 

With  all  his  cuirassiers 
At  Waterloo,  in  battle  do 

With  British  Grenadiers  Y — 
Then  ever  sweet  the  drum  shall  beat 

That  march  unto  our  ears. 
Whose  martial  roll  awakes  the  soul 

Of  British  Grenadiers  1    T.  0. 

After  taking  his  full  share  in  the  public  rejoicingB  and  pri- 
vate sympathies  which  this  most  eventful  period  called  forth, 
Campbell  returned  once  more  to  his  "  Selections  from  the  Poets*; " 
and  having  applied  to  Mr.  Mathias — the  reputed  author  of  "The 
Pursuits  of  Literature" — for  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  his  de-' 
sign,  he  received  the  following  answer : — 

Middle  Scotland  Ya&d,  Whitehall,  July  Bth,  1816. 

DSAB  SiB, 

I  am  just  returned  to  town  from  an  excursion  into  the  counlry,  and 
take  the  earliest  ojmortunity  in  my  power  of  acknowledging  your  obliging 
letter  of  the  2'7ih  of  June,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  impute  my  silence 
to  the  least  appearance  of  neglect,  but  to  the  impossibility  of  my  writing 
before,  for  whidi  I  am  much  concerned  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  is  your  in- 
,  tention  to  publish  some  Specimens  of  Poetry,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure  in  seeing  all  or  any  of  the  beautiful  passages 
by  Lydgate — ^which  Mr.  Gray  selected  with  so  much  judgment,  and  wMch 
I  inserted  in  the  late  edition  of  all  his  works — admitted  into  the  volumes 
with  which  you  will  shortly  favor  the  literary  world  If  I  should  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  could  show  you  many  extracts  from  Lydgate, 
which  would  prove  the  injustice  of  those  opinions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  old  Poet,  by  persons  who  probably  had  read  but  a  few  parts  of  hjb 
worka  I  am  glaa  that  *'  Sketches  of  English  Poettr"  will  appear  under 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  your  i  aste,  as  they  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  world  It  is  a  very  trimng  ct  mmendation  to  sav,  that  I  have  always 
admired  the  fancy,  harmony,  elegance,  and  spirit  of  your  various  poems, 
and  I  can  only  add — 

"  Meee  si  quid  loquor  andiendum 
Vocia  accedat  bona  pars  ** — 
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I  will  not  take  np  more  of  your  valuable  time,  than  to  say  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  when  I  return  from  another  pro- 
posed excursion  I  am  about  to  take  m  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  am. 

Your  most  fjEUthfiil,  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Jas.  Mathias. 

The  month  of  August  was  expected  to  bring  over  the  Ameri- 
can heir  to  take  possession  of  the  Ascog  estates,  and  from  him 
it  was  imagined  some  further  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
Poet  and  his  sisters.  Should  he  arrive  in  London,  Campbell 
was  prepared  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  ^^  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  certain  poor  but  worthy  cousins  in  the  North  ;  "  and  if  he 
landed  at  Leith  or  the  Broomielaw,  he  had  friends  on  the  out- 
look who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  plead  the  same  interests. 
His  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  was  also  en- 
listed in  the  cause,  "  but  his  letter,"  says  the  Poet,  "  which  was 
not  only  dvil  but  affectionate,  I  gave  to  Matilda  to  lay  by ;  and 
she,  by  some  accidental  neglect,  began  to  use  it  for  curling  her 
hair." — "  In  this  world  what  a  host  of  trifling  things  are  we  not 
tasked  with  writing  and  thinking  about  as  a  refuge  from  those 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  ever  present  to  our  thoughts  ?  I  am  do- 
ing nothing  but  looking  through  the  British  Museum  for  correct 
editions  of  every  Poet  we  print  from.  No  one  could  count  on  all 
the  drawbacks ;  but  if  I  get  on  at  the  rate  of  three  sheets  a 
week,  I  shall  think  myself  clever.  Talking  of  books,  I  have 
seen  and  been  exceedingly  delighted  with  your  cousin  R.  M.*s 
Plain  Sermons,  and  did  not  lay  down  the  volume  until  I  had 
finished  it.  That  on  the  Club  of  Women  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
in  my  opinion  superior  to  Massillon.  I  have  now  betaken  my- 
self to  making  a  great  book  of  scraps  and  patches  for  amusement, 
so  that  if  you  have  anything  written,  or  printed  only  on  one 
side,  to  contribute,  pray  let  me  ask  you  for  it."  ..."  This 
day,  August  28lh,  has  been  shockingly  hot ;  and  my  garret 
study  is  hke  the  inside  of  a  strongly-seasoned  pie !  *  I  am, 
moreover,  aflBicted  with  rheumatism.  *  The  evils  that  afflict  the 
just,  in  number  many  be.'  But  the  twilight  is  shading  into 
darkness ;  so  with  the  last  light  of  day,  and  the  best  wishes  of 
my  heart,  I  say  adieu.  T.  C." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  he  refers  to  a  genuine  Irish-bull 
story,  intended  for  the  use  of  his  friend  Miss  Edgeworth : — 

♦  For  the  description  of  his  house  and  study  at  Sydenham,  see  Vol.  I., 
page  404. 
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**  September  6. 

"  I  have  lately  met  with  Sneyd  Edgeworth,  and  happened  to 
tell  him  a  story  of  a  letter  to  a  dead  woman  (I  think  your  quon- 
dam landlady),  which  came  from  the  Jand  of  Bulls.  Sneyd 
wrote  home  the  anecdote  to  his  sister,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
sent  to  me  to  get,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  letter,  in  order 
to  insert  it  in  a  new  edition  of  *  The  Bulls ! ' — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  write  to  me  (if  you  cannot  get  hold  of  the 
original  itself)  as  much  of  it  as  you  recollect  A  copy  of  the 
real  original  letter  would  be  invaluable.  At  all  events,  I  am 
anxious,  and  particularly  request  that  you  would  acknowledge  to 
me,  in  writing,  the  fact  of  such  a  letter  having  reached  the  dead 
woman  in  Westminster.  I  assured  Sneyd  Edgeworth  so  seriously 
(which  in  truth  I  could  do)  that  the  story  was  genuine^  that  I 
feel  bound,  in  respect  to  my  own  character,  to  acquit  myself  of 
the  possible  suspicion  of  telling  a  white  lie !  I  trust,  therefore, 
the  ludicrous  epistle*  was  too  good  to  have  slipt  entirely  from 
your  memory.  T.  C." 

As  the  winter  approached,  Campbell  had  a  new  character  to 
support — ^that  of  patronizing  dramatic  talent,  and  the  object  of 
his  friendly  solicitude  was  every  way  deserving  of  encouragement. 
The  lady  was  Mrs.  AUsop,  of  whose  vocal  powers  he  had  already 
expressed  his  admiration.  In  concert  with  his  Sydenham  friends, 
by  whom  she  was  much  respected  and  pitied,  his  efforts  to 
awaken  public  interest  in  her  favor  were  at  length  successful : 
an  engagement  was  obtained  for  her  at  Oovent  Garden ;  and 
here  follows  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  first  rehearsal : — 

Stdenham,  October,  12, 1815. 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  Theatre  with  Mrs.  Allsop,  and 
we  had  a  rehearsal,  at  which  I  wish  you  had  been  present — 
although,  unless  you  had  sat  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  I  beUeve 

*  It  is  addressed,  **  Hunter  N a  6,  Floog-sfreet>  Londoa" 

«»/ww8,1810. 

.  "Madam,  I  bare  received  a  letter  from  London  Dated  the  5tb  of 
May  spakeing  of  your  Death  and  Desireing  me  to  go  to  London  to  ad- 
minester  to  the  property  as  the  andwrighting  do  not  a^ed  I  takie  to  give 
you  this  notice  to  wrignt  to  me  to  undecave,  or  er  this  I  will  be  on  the 
liondon  Road  the  wrighter  deceris  me  to  Derect  to  James  Web  at  Mr. 
Daniel^Na  54,  Lecestoer  Squair  pray  wright  by  Return  of  post  while  I 
am  getting  Redy  for  the  Jurney  we  are  all  well  in  our  Hulhs  and  beheve 
me  your  Senceir  Cousin  John  M'Lujr." — Copy  of  the  letter  given  r(ie  by  Mr. 
Rickardwn. — T.  C. 

3* 
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it  would  not  have  been  right  for  you  to  have  gone.  Mrs.  W., 
however,  being  a  privileged  matron,  went  with  us,  and  we  were 
all  behind  the  scenes  together.  1  trod  the  boards,  for  mine  own 
part,  like  a  veteran  actor,  and  at  times  felt  almost  inspired  with 
the  ambition  of  being  a  tragedy-king.  As  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Mrs.  A.'s  appearance  at  the  rehearsal,  it  strikes  me  that  she 
has  the  nature  of  a  good  actress,  but  is  yet — as  might  be  well 
expected — quite  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  the  stage ; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  sufficiently  sagacious  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  drilling  herself  so  as  to  learn  the  profession.  Only  conceive 
her  not  having  her  part  by  heart !  One  half  she  read,  and  had 
the  other  so  imperfectly,  as  evidently  not  to  have  learnt  it  with 
common  application.  Her  part  was  Rosalind,  in  "  As  You  Like 
It.*' — ^But  let  me  calm  your  fears  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  in- 
delicacy of  her  being  obliged  to  disguise  in  man's  attire.  The 
dress  will  be  a  surtout  and  boots,  which  will  be  really  as  modest 
in  appearance  as  an  ordinary  well-dressed  woman — and  infinitely 
more  decent  than  a  fashionably  undressed  one. — She  was  very 
nervous. — So  behold  me  in  my  new  great  coat,  with  the  little 
Mo9alind  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  advancing  with  timid  steps 
to  her  dihdU  The  stick  of  a  prompter  supplied  Charles  Kem- 
ble's  place,  who,  I  believe,  was  absent  from  indisposition.  But 
Rosalind  made  love  to  him  very  sweetly — and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  are  certainly  musical,  and  very  Hke  Mrs.  Jordan's.  Young, 
the  actor,  who  is  Jaoquez,  watched  her  attentively,  and  said  to 
me,  "  That  is  a  beautiful,  melodious  tune," — meaning  her  voice 
in  recitation,  for  she  did  not  sing ;  I  know  not  why.  Young 
said  once  or  tvnce,  "  It  is  the  best  first  rehearsed  I  ever  heard. 
She  reminds  me  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  gave  me  a 
pleasure  in  the  drama,  that  no  actor  or  actress  ever  produced." 
— Young  was  indeed  very  kind  and  very  cheering.  He  seems 
a  remarkably  gentlemanlike  and  good  being.  You  would  have 
been  grateful  to  him,  I  am  sure,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he 
cheered  Mrs.  Allsop ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  for 
the  handsome  offer,  which  he  very  diffidently  volunteered,  of 
giving  her  some  usefiil  directions  about  the  Imsiness  of  the  stage. 
A&  he  lives  with  his  mother,  and  his  character  is  very  good,  I 
hope  she  vnll  profit  by  his  acquaintance.  The  style  of  his  re- 
marks, and  the  quotation  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  manner  of  playing 
particular  passages,  were  in  a  style  that  struck  me  forcibly  with 
a  conviction  of  his  taste.  I  consider  his  acquaintance,  and — if 
it  can  be  got — his  theatrical  tuition  of  our  friend,  as  inestimable 
advantages.      Her  acting,  he  told  me,  was  a  pretty  sketch,  but 
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was  deficient  in  strength  of  coloring  and  expression.  These  I 
know  she  can  reach ;  but  the  little  witless  soul,  I  am  afraid,  is 
not  aware  of  the  labor  of  study  and  preparation  that  is  necessary 
to  set  off  natural  powers  to  advantage — and,  above  all,  necessary 
to  her,  on  account  of  her  t^wbeautiftil,  though  not  uninteresting 
appearance.  She  wanted  her  part  evidently — not  from  fear  half 
so  much  as  from  want  of  study.  Though  fearful,  she  has  not  the 
stiff,  embarrassed  air  of  a  raw  practitioner.  In  short,  she  will 
certainly  do,  if  she  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  how  it  may  be 
done.  One  specimen  of  her  mother's  acting  which  Mr.  Young 
^ave,  was  a  sad  contrast  to  the  want  of  expression  in  hers — it 
was  in  the  *  adieu '  which  she  bids  to  Orlando.  Mrs.  Jordan,  he 
said,  kissed  and  waved  her  hand,  and  then  at  Orlando's  departure 
said :  "  O  coz,  coz !  how  many  fifty  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love ! " 
with  a  sweetness  of  agony  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  to 
you  on  paper.  The  acting-manager,  Fawcet,  was  very  much  like 
a  drill-serjeant,  and  spoke  so  downright  about  Rosalind's  defects, 
and  what  she  must  do,  that  Mrs,  W.  immediately  suggest-ed  the 
wise  idea  of  his  being  in  a  conspiracy  against  her !  I  told  her 
that  Fawcet's  truths  were  plain,  and  must  be  digested.  The 
stage  presented  a  woful  set  of  figures  in  rehearsal  by  daylight. 
There  was  a  man  who  played  the  love-sick  shepherd  enough  to 
make  one  sick  of  love.      *  *  *  * 

I  know  not  what  to  tell  you  that  has  happened  to  myself,  in 
return  for  your"  interesting  account  of  your  travels,  and  the 
scenery  you  have  seen ;  for  I  am  like  a  clock  that  is  standing 
still — like  a  dial  in  the  shade— like  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  to  whom 
time  was  one  eternal  now — like  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  all  things 
are  nothing* — or  like  a  smoke-jack,  when  there  is  no  fire  and 
no  roast  I  understand  your  descriptions  of  scenery  rather  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  understood  any  portraiture  of  that  kind — ^but,  as 
you  observe,  it  is  not  in  words  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
prospects  of  Nature.  And  now  I  look  back  with  self-reproach 
at  the  remembrance  of  many  sketches  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
often  sent  to  you  and  others.  I  thought,  "  poor  goose,"  I  was 
showing  it  on  like  a  camera  obscura — at  the  time ;  and  the  pic^ 
ture  existed  only  in  the  camera  obscura  of  my  own  skull !  Never- 
theless, travelling  is  very  delightful  to  the  traveller — and  the 
effect  of  scenery  upon  our  minds  is  felt,  and  communicated  to 
others,  though  not  in  direct  pictures  of  what  we  see.  The 
pleasure  which  it  inspires  is  like  the  expression  of  a  tune  witb^ 
put  its  words.  T.  0. 

*  See  "  The  Dream.''—  Works,  p.  474. 
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With  amusing  gravity  he  now  turns  from  acts  of  private 
friendship  to  speculations  on  a  grand  scale ;  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  sanae  lady,  divulges  a  new  scheme  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt 

Stdewham,  Half -past  Tvoelve  o' Clock,  Nw.  3,  1815. 
Your  account  of  the  two  great  productions  of  nature— 
the  Nuns  and  the  Breakwater — amused  me  not  a  little.  I  pious- 
ly wish  that  the  heads  of  all  the  rogues  and  zealots  who  ever 
conspired  against  the  rights  of  women,  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  promoting  nunneries,  could  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  one  mass  to  make  a  breakwater !  I  feel 
deeply  for  the  amiable  people,  whose  resignation  in  aflMction 
forms  so  much  more  an  agreeable  feature  in  Christianity,  than 
the  superstitious  austerities  of  Catholicism. 

I  have  been  confined  these  ^\q  days  by  an  influenza,  which 
"I  and  the  Princesses  Royal,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, have  all  had  severely !"     In  that  time  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  by  the  cold,  that  I  could  not  see  to  read ;  so  I  was 
.  hard  driven,  as  you  may  imagine,  for  means  to  amuse  myself. 
Thomas's  Latin  lessons  beguiled  some  part  of  the  day.     I  then 
set  him  to  read  English  to  me  ;  but  I  saw  that  he,  like  most  of 
his  age,  did  not  think  reading  aloud  a  natural  amusement ;  and, 
remembering  how  often  I  had  been  myself  misused  by  beino- 
obliged  to  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  others,  I  let  him  off 
m  compassion,  and  set  myself  to  building  castles  for  devising 
means  of  paying  the  National  Debt.     One  of  my  resources  was 
to  make  salt-water  recesses  in  the  Highlands,  by  shutting  up 
the  mouths  of  the  Sea  Lochs,  so  as  to  lock  them  in,  as  bV  the 
locks  of  canals.— You  may  laugh ;  but  this  mode  of  shutting 
out  and  in  the  sea  is  practicable— to  admit  the  shoals  of  herrings, 
and  when  the  Lochs  are  full  to  fish  them  at  leisure.     If  Loch 
Fyne  were  thus  locked  up,  it  would  contain,  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  miles,  counting  it  ten  broad  and  ten  long,  three  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  millions  of  herrings.     I  have  sailed  over 
It  for  miles,  when  it  was  all  like  one  fish  to  the  depth  of  many 
fathoms  ;*  and  certainly  containing  a  herring  at  least— if  not  half- 
a^zen— to  the  cubic  foot.     I  have  allowed  the  average  depth 

*  See  account  of  his  reddence  at  Downie,  Loch  Fyne,  vol  I,  page~160^2! 
The  reader  wiU  remark  tiiat,  in  fishing  on  so  gran/a  Ue,  4^  henW 
V^^  ^Jrf  ?'' "/**«^  i  *^«  calculator  never  imagines  that  a  few  of  thi 
shoal,  at  least,  might  possibly  escape—The  calculation  in  the  M8.  is  in^ 
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to  be  a  hundred  yards  for  a  space  of  ten  miles  by  ten.  Now, 
three  hundred  and  six  thousand  millions  of  herrings  would  make 
fifteen  millions  of  barrels,  which,  at  a  pound  a-piece,  would  be 
fifteen  millions  a  year.  The  expense  of  curing,  barrelling,  and 
agency  might  amount  to  ^ve  millions.  That  of  making  break- 
waters and  barriers  to  inclose  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  would  be 
one  hundred  millions,  of  which  the  interest  would  be  five  mil- 
lions per  year,  and  the  profits  five  milUons  clear  for  defraying  the 
National  Debt ! 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury  is  expected  immediately  at  Sydenham. 
Her  return  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  change  for  the  better  in  our 
society ;  but  yet  it  makes  me  very  sorry  to  see  her  change  the 
genial  air  of  the  south  at  this  bleak  penod,  and  plunge  into  the 
temperature  of  the  world's  end. 

My  cousin  the  heir,  now  Campbell-Stewart,*  of  Milton,  has 
arrived  from  America,  and  been  at  Edinburgh.  My  cousin  the 
clergyman  writes  to  me,  that  he  is  very  interesting  and  concili- 
ating in  appearance.  .  .  .  The  good  priest  waited  upon  him, 
and  mentioned  my  sisters  to  him ;  he  gave  an  apology  for  not 
being  able  to  add  to  the  income  I  allowed  them,  which  was 
minute  and  detailed,  and  very  satisfactory.  .  .  .  He  is  ill  and 
consumptive,  and  going  to  Italy  for  his  recovery,  if  not  for  his 
grave.  He  has  only  a  daughter,  and  a  brother  who  has  only  a 
daughter.  He  wrote  me  a  very  long  and  kind  letter,  and  has 
allowed  my  married  brother  the  house  of  Ascog,  a  very  fine  one 
in  Bute,  for  his  residence,  T.  C. 

Resuming  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Allsop,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  boards  had  now  strengthened  her 
claims  to  public  favor,  he  writes  to  conciliate  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Holland. 

*  This  Frederick  Campbell-Stewart  was  grandson  of  the  Poet's  Uncle, 
and  brother  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Virginia,  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  His  late  arrival  in  Scotland  is  thus  accounted  for :  "  All 
the  descendants  of  our  uncle,  that  I  have  known,  have  a  mortal  aversion  to 
travelling  by  water.  Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  declared  to  me  that  he 
would  rather  forfeit  his  right  to  the  estates  than  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  cMldren  inherit  some  of  their  parents'  con- 
stitutional hydrophobia,  ...  I  presume  it  is  indispensable  that  Frederick, 
the  heir,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  succession,  should  go  to  Britain  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  rather  than  do  this,  I  thank  it  extremely 
probable  that  a  proposal  will  be  made,  u^Km  conditions  suffidfently  liberal, 
to  suffer  the  succession  to  pass  to  our  family — -provided  an  arrangement  to 
this  effect  is  practicable." — Letter  from  the  Poefs  eldest  Brother,  dated 
Jiielnnond,  Virginia,  U. 
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Sydenham,  November  18eA>  1816. 
Mt  Lord, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  your  lordship  among 
the  encouragers  of  Mrs.  Allsop  at  her .  dehdt  in  Covent  Grarden. 
I  am  interested  very  much  in  her  success.  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
myself  have  long  known  her  as  a  neighbor,  and  most  respectable 
private  character,  in  Sydenham ;  and  I  was  the  first  to  exhort 
her  to  try  the  stage.  Harris  has  offered  her  terms  at  Covent 
Garden,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  her  friends,  quite  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  she  had  a  right  to  form  from  the  public 
reception.  Will  your  lordship  excuse  me  for  asking  your  opin- 
ion, how  far  you  think  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  her  favor  ?  and  if  the  matter  of  her  being 
engaged  should  rest  with  the  proprietors,  how  far  I  might  rely 
on  your  lordship's  good  opinion  of  my  friend  coinciding  with  my 
own  ?  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  the 
slightest  communication  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  me  at  the 
post-office,  Oxford,  where  I  shall  be  next  week. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac,  T.  Campbell. 

To  this  letter  he  received  a  very  prompt  and  obliging  answer. 
Lord  Holland  thought  Mrs.  Allsop  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
stage ;  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
— where  the  line  of  characters  which  would  best  suit  Mrs.  A. 
were  filled  by  Miss  Kelly, — and  thought  the  managers  there 
would  be  less  anxious  to  engage  her,  than  her  merits  might  lead 
her  friends  to  expect. 

Campbell  then  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  as  follows : — 

Stpenhax,  JSov,  26,  1816. 

A  boon — a  boon — my  dear  Lord  Byron  ;  will  you  grant 
me  the  greatest  of  all  kindnesses,  by  your  well-known  regard 
for  unprotected  talent?  Mrs.  Allsop,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, who  lived  long  in  Sydenham,  well  known  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  myself  as  a  most  respectable  and  amiable  character,  has 
tried  the  stage  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  her  Sydenham  friends. 
She  was  unfortunately  prevented  applying  to  Drury  Lane,  or 
was  rather  rejected  on  applying,  by  the  discouragement  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  then  manager.  Unfortunately,  though  it  was  a  fine 
debate  she  came  out  at  Covent  Garden,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
crowded  houses,  she  has  been  treated  with  rigor.  ...  On  this 
subject  the  papers  have  teemed  with  hes.  I  can  assure  your 
lordship  that  she  has  been  refused  a  fair  negotiation. 

Whatever  your  lordship  may  have  heard  of  her  theatrical 
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talents,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my  own  humble  opinion  of 
them  is  such,  that  if  I  felt  the  impulse  and  abilities  to  write  a 
good  play,  and  particularly  if  it  contained  one  character  of  a  gay 
cast,  I  should  think  Mrs.  AUsop's  acting  the  most  fiavorable  cir- 
cumstance that  could  befall  the  piece.  I  feel  the  deepest  confi- 
dence, as  far  as  my  own  opinion  can  give  me  confidence,  that 
the  public  has  not  seen  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  signs  of  her  theatri- 
cal genius.  By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  uninterestiug  to  your 
lordship  to  know  that  her  countenance  very  much  reminds  one 
of  our  friend,  the  inimitable  Anacreon  Moore.  Comedy  will 
certainly  be  her  forte,  of  a  finer  kind,  however,  than  her 
mother's  ;  and  of  her  singing,  the  public  has  yet  heard  nothing, 
compared  to  the  power  and  expression  of  her  voice,  where  she 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  fear.  I  do  not,  my  lord,  ask  or 
expect  you  to  believe  all  this,  either  on  my  word,  or  on  what 
may  be  said  even  by  those  who  have  been  pleased  with  her 
deMt,  but  I  conjure  and  implore  your  lordship  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  getting  her  on  the  boards  of  Drury,  as  may  enable 
your  lordship  to  judge  of  her  in  person.  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  am  zealous  for  her  not  hdf  so  much  because  she  is  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's friend  and  my  own,  as  because  I  feel  an  irresistible  con- 
viction that  her  native  and  Jordan-genius^  and  the  charm  of  her 
singing,  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  pronounced  the  most  ex- 
quisite he  ever  heard  (and  Sir  Thomas  Campbell — ^if  your  friend 
the  Regent  should  ever  knight  him — will  depose  to  the  same 
truth),  will  one  day,  if  she  is  not  cast  away  like  a  neglected 
pearl,  be  the  delight  of  the  pubUc.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask 
Lord  Byron  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  that  was  not  ster- 
ling, or  to  countenance  any  one  that  had  not  a  claim  to  encou- 
ragement. But  great  as  my  opinion  is  of  your  lordship's 
talents,  and  public  importance,  such  is  my  idea  of  this  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jordan's,  that  I  really  consider  myself  as  recommending 
a  proUgee  worthy  of  your  splendid  reputation  and  noble  heart. 
Forgive  me  if  I  am  tediously  importunate.  I  should  have  done 
myself  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  and  Lady  Byron,  if  I  had 
not  been  confined  by  a  long  and  obstinate  cold.  With  best  re- 
spects to  her  ladyship,  ' 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  your  obliged  and  sincere 

Thos.  Campbell. 

So  much  zealous  and  warm-hearted  advocacy  was  not  thrown 
away ;  it  secured  the  co-operation  of  those  to  whom  his  letters 
were  addressed.     The  result  to  Mrs.  AUsop  was  a  profitable  en- 
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gagement ;  and  to  Campbell  the  pleasing  recollection  of  having 
served  the  cause  of  real  but  unobtrusive  merit. 

The  immediate  eflfect  of  his  own  improved  circumstances 
was  an  expanding  benevolence  towards  every  human  being  in 
dJflBculty  or  distress.  Active  himself,  in  charity  and  good  works, 
he  had  a  few  cordial  friends  on  whose  cheerful  co-operation  he 
could  always  depend ;  and,  on  behalf  of  a  migerable  outcast, 
who  was  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  offences,  Campbell 
makes  the  following  appeal : — 

TO  MRS.  FLETCHER,  EDINBURGH. 

16  DuKE-STEKKT,  Adelphi,  Dec  24,  1816. 

I  have  been  casting  about  in  my  mind  to  whom  I  should  ap- 
ply for  executing  a  small  commission  of  humanity,  and  am 
almost  ashamed  of  my  hesitation,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fletcher,  when 
I  think  upon  your  name.  This  commission  relates  to  an  out- 
cast of  pity,  a  poor  man  who  wrote  to  me,  some  years  ago,  from 
the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  and  who  has  lately  sent  me  the  inclosed 
communication  from  Botany  Bay.  His  letters,  I  remember, 
struck  me  with  a  melancholy  and  almost  horrible  interest ;  for 
though  he  certainly  had  merited  punishment,  he  seemed  to 
writhe  under  it  with  such  anguish,  and  his  letters  had  such  a 
piercing  tone  of  despair,  that  I  could  not  forbear  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  oflSce,  though  I  did  not  succeed,  to  get  his 
punishment  commuted  from  transportation  for  life  to  a  limited 
term.  By  the  way,  he  does  me  injustice,  when  he  says  in  the 
inclosed  that  I  did  not  answer  his  last  letter ;  for  I  well  remem- 
ber having  sent  him  a  long  and  exhortatory  answer.  I  heard 
with  great  joy  of  late  from  an  oflBcer  of  the  Botany  corps,  who 
had  known  him,  that  he  was  a  sober  and  decent  character.  The 
officer  added  that  he  had  known  him  well.  Now,  although 
this  Stewart  was  known  in  Edinburgh,  I  fear  under  too  many  dis- 
advantages, and  the  Edinburgh  people,  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  him,  speak  harshly  of  him — yet  it  appears  from  this 
letter,  and  from  authority  which  I  trust  still  more,  that  he 
is  an  amended  man.  His  letter,  I  think,  is  well  written ;  his 
journal  I  mean  to  encourage  him  to  send — it  will  be  valuable  if  he 
complies  with  what  I  have  conjured  him  to  do,  viz.,  to  give  the  bare 
and  rigid  facts,  and  to  allow  not  a  particle  of  fiction  or  imagination 
to  mix  with  his  narrative.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance  than 
his  narrative — he  is  to  all  appearance,  as  I  said,  an  amended  man. 
Surely,  when  amendment  is  b^un,  the  object  of  punishment  is  at- 
tained, and  punishment  should  cease  ;  and  what  a  scourge  of  ex- 
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istence  will  be  the  terrible  and  dead  letter  of  the  law,  if  we  let  it  fall 
Tinmitigated  by  attention  to  circumstances  that  commend  its  vic- 
tims to  consideration  and  compassion  ?  Poor  man  1  he  writes  to 
me  in  February  last,  and  his  letter  reached  me  only  a  few  days  ago. 
A  fellow-being  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe  calls  for  our  com- 
passion, and  his  cry  takes  nine  months  to  reach  us ! 

My  object  in  troubling  you  is  to  get  an  exact  report  of  his 
sentence,  and  to  answer  the  question — which  it  does  no  dis- 
credit to  the  convict  to  have  put — ^if  his  aged  father  be  alive  ? 
Perhaps,  if  you  have  any  old  newspapers  lying  about, — it  is  a 
charity  worth  suggesting  to  your  humane  mind,  to  assist  in 
forming  the  packet  which  he  seems  to  expect  from  me,  and 
in  which  I  feel  somewhat  more  diflBculty,  with  regard  to  news- 
papers, than  I  imagined.  However,  I  ought  not  to  trouble 
you  about  this.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  it  is  only  condi- 
tionally thrown  out,  provided  you  hapipen  to  have  such  lumber 
in  your  house. 

Before  now  I  ought  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  renewing  my 
intercourse  among  my  old  and  dear  friends^  which  was  lately 
to  me  like  a  renovation  of  my  existence.  I  lament  sometimes, 
when  I  am  in  bad  spirits,  the  too  much  appearance  which  this 
broken  promise  may  have  of  levity,  or  inconsistency  ;  but  be 
assured  that  never  was  prospect  more  defined  and  certain,  than 
mine  was  of  having  my  time  at  my  own  disposal  this  winter  for 
Edinburgh ;  and  never  was  an  intention  more  cruelly  frustra- 
ted. It  would  be  tedious,  and  would  oblige  me  to  crowd  too 
many  circumstances  together,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  outs 
and  ins  of  the  disappointment.  The  main  cause  was  shortly 
this : — The  publication  of  my  intended  "  Specimens"  required 
an  aid,  which  I  had  long  been  promised,  viz.,  the  loan  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  from  the  only  man  who  could  lend  them — 
Richard  Heber,  and  he  disappointed  me.  I  believe  now,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  arid  after  a  hundred  delays,  he  will  at 
last,  thus  late,  give  me  the  volumes ;  but  he  has  kept  me  in 
suspense  (had  I  not  learnt  a  little  philosophy,  it  would  have 
been  despairing  vexation)  respecting  my  publication,  which 
could  not  come  out  without  his  aid.  .  .  .  No  one  is  admitted 
to  his  library ;  but  he  will  at  last,  I  beHeve,  send  me  the 
books,  and  let  my  work  appear. 

Mr.  Heber,  you  probably  know,  is  the  fiercest  and  strongest 
of  all  the  bibliomaniacs ;  and  has  more  than  twenty  thousand 
works  which  are  famous  for  being  scarcely  known.  Strange  to 
say,  though  he  has  b^en  to  me  "more  treacherous  than  Ney  to 
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Louis  XVin.,"  he  is  really  a  good-hearted  fellow ;  ana  is — ex- 
cepting practical  penitence — quite  as  much  hurt,  surprised,  and 
indignant  at  his  own  conduct,  as  I  am  myself. 

But  to  pass  to  a  pleasanter  subject — from  convicts  and  traitors 
— I  trust  that  this  will  find  all  your  domestic  circle  happy  and 
well,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  health  much  better  than  when  X  was 
under  your  roof.  May  I  beg  my  kindest,  sincere  compliments 
and  remembrance  to  your  son  and  daughters ;  and  to  our  com- 
mon firiend.  Dr.  Brown  ?  Writing  under  the  awful  precincts  of 
a  frank^  I  fear  I  have  scribbled  too  closely  for  legibihty ;  but, 
as  the  sailors  say — ^you  will  excuse  bad  writing.  God  bless  you 
and  yours.  Believe  me,  with  best  regards  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  ycJur 
respectful  and  affectionate  T.  Campbell. 

As  the  reader  may  feel  desirous  to  know  something  farther 
of  a  man  whose  case  had  excited  so  much  interest  and  sympathy 
in  the  mind  of  Campbell,  I  annex  the  following  note.*" 

The  only  stanzas  of  this  year's  production  are  those  **  To  the 
Memory  of  Bums  ;*'  with  the  following  "  Troubadour  Song," 
written  for  the  Eighteenth  of  June : — 

^  In  the  end  of  1808,  a  young  man,  named  Andrew  Stewart,  who  had 
figured  for  some  years  before  as  a  poetical  contributor  to  "  The  Scof  s 
3&gazine,*'  and  inserted  there,  among  other  things,  a  set  of  Stanzas  in 
honor  of  "  The  Last  Minstrel,'^  was  tried  and  capitally  convicted  on  a  charge 
of  burglary.  He  addressed,  some  weeks  after  his  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, two  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  took  so  feeling  an  interest  in 
his  unhappy  case,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Royal  Mercy,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  conmiuted  to  that  of  transportaticm  for  life.  His  letters 
addressed  to  Campbell,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  offence,  haye  not 
been  found ;  but,  from  the  active  exertions  made  for  a  remission  of  hia 
punishment)  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  was  liberated. 

From  his  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written  while  under  sentence  of 
death,  I  borrow  the  following  passage : — ^  My  age  is  only  twenty-three, 
and  to  all  appeiMrance  will  be  cut  off  in  my  prime.  I  was  tried  for  break- 
ing into  the  workshop  of  Peter  More,  cahco  glazer,  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
ceived the  dreadful  sentence,  to  be  executed  on  the  22d  of  February  next 
We  have  no  friends  to  apply  for  Royal  Mercy.  If  I  had  any  friend  to 
mention  my  case  to  my  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  perhaps  I  might  get  my  sen- 
tence mitigated  You  will  see  my  poems  are  of  the  humorous  cast 
Alas  I  it  is  now  the  contrary.  I  have  to  mention,  as  a  dying  man,  that  it 
was  not  the  greed  of  money  that  made  me  commit  the  crime,  but  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  poverty  and  want." 

«  Poems,  chiefly  m  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Andrew  Stewart ;  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Author's  Father,  and  sold  by  Manners  and  Miller, 
and  A.  Constable  and  Co.,"  appeared  soon  after  the  convict's  departure  for 
Botany  Bay.     See  lAfe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  239-241. 
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THE  BATTLE-MORIf. 

**  I  have  buckled  the  efword  to  my  side, 
I  have  woke  at  the  sound  of  the  drum ; 
For  the  banners  of  France  are  descried, 
And  the  day  of  the  battle  is  come  I 
Thick  as  dew-drops  bespangling  the  grass, 
Shine  our  arms  o  er  the  field  of  renown ; 
And  the  sim  looks  on  thousands,  alas  I 
That  will  never  behold  him  go  down. 

"  Oh,  my  saint  I  Oh,  my  mistress  I  this  mom 
On  thy  name  how  I  rest  like  a  charm  1 
Every  dastard  sensation  to  scora 
In  the  moment  of  death  and  alarm  1 
For  what  are  those  foemen  to  fear. 
Or  the  death-shot  descending  to  crush, 
Like  the  thought  that  the  cheek  of  my  dear, 
For  a  stain  on  my  honor  should  blush  I 

**  Fallen  chiefs,  when  the  battle  is  o'er, 
Shall  to  glory  their  ashes  intrust, 
While  the  heart  that  loves  thee  to  its  core, 
May  be  namelessly  laid  in  the  dust  I 
Yet,  content  to  the  combat  I  go, 
Let  my  love  in  thy  memory  rest ; 
Nor  my  name  shall  be  lost-— for  I  know 
That  it  lives  in  the  shrine  of  thy  breast  r— T.  C. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LECTURES  AND  SPBCDfENS. 

AvTEB  much  anxious  labor,  and  some  unavoidable  delays,  it 
was  at  length  decided  that  the  "  Specimens ''  should  be  brought 
out  in  April ;  and  to  that  event  Campbell  looked  forward  as 
the  daj  of  his  ^*  emancipation  !"  This,  however,  was  retarded 
hj  unforeseen  occurrences ;  but,  having  completed  the  Essay,  the 
most  arduous  portion  of  the  work,  he  found  leisure  to  deliber- 
ate and  to  write  upon  other  subjects,  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  strongly  directed.  At  the  new  year  he  was  honored  with 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting an  American  friend.  The  visit  was  accepted  as  a  happy 
omen,  and  his  correspondence  is  thus  pleasantly  resumed. 

'^Stdenham,  January  14,  1816. 

''Your  old  friend,  the  pensioner,  my  dearest  Alison, 
comes  again  his  quarterly  round  to  you.  As  the  compliments 
of  the  season  are  passing  thick,  and  the  tradesmen  exceedingly 
polite  in  swarming  about  me  with  their  good  wishes,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  present  also,  in  due  season,  my  compliments 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland !  More  pleasing 
visitants  than  tradesmen,  however,  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
calling  upon  me — independently  of  a  most  interesting  day  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  came  down  and  spent  with  us — a  day  in  which  we 
looked  often,  and  with  much  conversation,  at  your  likeness*  by 
Heming  in  my  parlor.  .  .  And  now  I  cannot  help  boasting, 
also,  of  my  hospitality  to  a  robiriy  who  slept  last  night  in  a  ge- 
ranium close  to  my  writing-table.  He  passed  the  night  in  my 
study,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  him  perched  over  my  folios^ 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  some  relics  of  his  presence,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  human  learning.  This  morning  he  pecked  the 
butter  instead  of  the  bread.  Another  bird,  I  suppose  his  mate, 
came  to  the  window,  fluttered  and  chirrupped;  we  opened  it, 
an4  my  guest  flew  off"  and  joined  his  partner.  .  .  T.  C." 

*  The  medallion^  ab^ady  noticed 
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In  the  following  letter  to  his  sister  may  be  traced  the  first  in- 
dications of  a  malady,  which,  although  it  excited  no  serious 
apprehensions  at  the  time — ^nor  until  some  years  afterwards — 
was  nevertheless  slowly  gaining  ground,  till  at  last  it  clouded 
every  cheering  prospect,  as  regarded  his  only  surviving  child. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

Sydenham,  January  16, 1816. 

Since  I  heard  from  you  last,  my  dear  Mary,  the  only 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  affairs  is,  that  Thomas  has 
been  sent  to  school,  and  has  come  back.  I  found  a  very  good 
school,  and  I  believe,  seriously,  that  his  health  would  have  con- 
tinued very  well  upon  the  whole;  but  as  no  institutions  are 
perfect,  we  heard  a  great  many  complaints  from  the  boy,  of 
such  hardships  as  boys  are  generally  obliged  to  suflfer.  He 
pined  so  much,  and  his  mother  at  every  visit  to  him  was  so 
very  wretched,  and  found  such  dreadful  faults  with  the  school, 
that  I  would  not  again  undergo  the  worry  of  such  a  scene  for 
any  consideration^in  this  world.  His  mother's  fears  about  his 
health  laid  involuntary  hold  of  me,  though  I  argued  against 
them.  She  boded  his  death  so  often,  that  the  anticipation  be- 
came infectious.  I  have  been,  therefore,  obliged  to  set  my  face 
once  more  to  the  duty  of  teaching  him.  This  is  no  sinecure  ; 
and  though  I  do  not  rest  yet  very  well,  I  force  myself  up  at  six 
every  morning,  and  set  about  his  Greek  and  Latin  hj  seven.* 
I  give  him  three  good  hours  every  day  at  Greek,  Latin,  and 
writing  English,  and  have  other  masters  come  through  the  day. 
My  own  time  is  occupied  also  quite  sufficiently.  My  printing 
goes  on ;  and  if  the  printer  does  his  duty,  I  shall  be  out  in 
April.  I  saw  the  Traversesf  lately,  who  inquired  very  kindly 
after  you.  They  are  among  the  few  acquaintances  whom  I  shall 
study  to  retain,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  well-principled  and 
good-hearted  people.  Your  Sydenham  friends  are  very  well, 
and  often  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you.  *  *  *  has  at  last 
been  successful  in  getting  her  protegee,  Mrs.  AUsop,  on  the 

*  In  another  letter,  his  opinicxi  of  the  system  is  thus  strongly  expressed : 
*<  I  am  employed  some  hours  a  day  hammering  Greek  and  Latin  mto  my 
boy's  heao.  I  know  it  w  all  nonsense;  but  I  cannot  act  up  to  my  theory, 
which  would  be  bolcUt/  to  leave  Greek  and  JLatin^  and  instruct  him  in  other 
things.    Except  figures,  however,  he  learns  nothing  else."    April  6. 

f  Old  and  steady  friends,  as  weU  as  relations  of  the  Poet,  whom  Mr.  T., 
the  head  of  the  City  firm,  survived  but  a  few  weeks. 
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stage,  vfho  gets  f^elve  guineas  a  week.  She  has  made  a  most 
noble  exertion  in  getting  her  out  of  all  her  difficulties,  and  onoe 
more  before  the  public T.  C. 

Of  a  short  but  delightful  visit  to  Hampstead,  where  some  of 
his  earliest  and  dearest  friends  were  now  residing,  a  very  inter- 
esting record  is  preserved  in  the  following  letter.  The  Misses 
Hill,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  were  part  of  the  Edinburgh  "  flower- 
knot,"  80  often  mentioned  in  the  Poet's  early  letters,  and  nearly 
related,  by  marriage,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  a  private  resi- 
dence near  the  Heath.  The  intellectual  resources,  thus  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  were  neither  few  nor  inferior ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  circle  was  often  brightened  by  the 
conversation  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  and  her  sister,  the  chium  is 
complete.  The  letter,  though  rather  long,  possesses  a  romance- 
like mterest  in  its  traits,  that  seem  to  recal  the  stirring  times  of 
the  Covenanters,  with  those  of  a  later  and  darker  period — the 
Reign  of  Terror  I 

Sydenham,  March  4, 1816. 

I  was  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Hampstead,  with  my 
good  friends  the  Hills,  and  found  them  better  than  usual  in 
their  health,  and  in  high  spirits,  on  one  account — namely,  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  favorite  brother,  who  has  been  many  years 
in  India,  and  now  proposes  to  come  home  and  live  with  them. 
He  writes  to  them  to  desire  that  they  will  consider  how  precious 
they  are  to  him — that  he  has  no  happiness  to  look  to,  in  coming 
home,  but  only  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
their  society  ;  and  says,  if  their  health  require  it,  they  must  go 
to  the  South  of  Europe,  for  some  months,  and  recruit  them- 
selves. For  this  purpose  he  sent  home  money  this  winter  to 
defray  their  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  had  imagined  they  would 
go.  They  have  not  however  gone,  nor  mean  to  go.  This  good 
brother,  also,  sent  home  a  sum  of  money  to  an  old  uncle,  a  most 
eccentric  character,  who  is  too  independent  to  accept  of  assist- 
ance from  any  one,  and  who,  anticipating  the  Indian  brother's  in- 
tention, gave  the  money  to  the  Miss  Hills.  They,  again,  divided 
it  into  presents  for  their  little  nieces  and  family,  independent  of 
the  six  orphans,  whom  these  good  women  maintain  from  their 
own  little  income  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  a  year. 

These  are  fine  traits  of  human  nature.  I  found  my  excellent 
friends,  as  usual,  teaching  their  family  of  nieces,  with  whom 
they  rise  every  morning  at  seven,  and  continue  all  day  their 
schoolmistresses.     Their  joy  to  see  me  was  as  kind  as  ever.     I 
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spent  a  most  delightful  day  and  a  half  with  them,  as  I  found 
their  aflfectionate  hearts  depressed  by  only  one  anxiety.  It 
was  on  having  received  a  letter  from  a  venerable  clergyman  of 
France,  Rabaut — tjie  brother  of  the  Historian  of  France.  Ra- 
baut  de  St.  Etienne,  who  is  seventy  years  of  age,  is  driven  into 
exile,  and  deprived  of  his  living,  by  the  unhappy  bigotry  that 
reigns  at  present  against  the  Protestants  in  France.  When  the 
Miss  Hills  were  abroad  at  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  they  met, 
in  the  South  of  France,  this  clergyman  Rabaut,  who  seems,  by 
his  letters,  to  have  formed  a  heart-felt  friendship  for  them ;  a 
proof  of  it  was  his  writing,  with  his  wife,  a  letter  to  them  on 
receiving  his  order  of  banishment,  though  he  had  only  two  days 
allowed  to  arrange  his  affairs  for  departure.  He  tells  shortly, 
and  with  a  saint-like  calmness,  the  story  of  his  calamity.  In  the 
Convention,  he  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  held 
secret  interviews  with  Louis's  Counsellor,  respecting  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  by  them,  that  might  have  the  best  chance 
of  saving  the  monarch.  Louis  knew  the  fury  of  the  mountain 
faction,  and  wished,  as  the  best  chance  of  safety,  to  fly  from 
their  atrocity,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  By  an  understand- 
ing with  his  Counsellor  Deseze,  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
Rabaut  and  the  other  moderator  should  vote  for  the  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  Robespierrians,  with  their  usual  inconsistency, 
first  declared  that  the  votes  for  this  appeal  were  really  votes  for 
his  being  guilty,  which  was  false,  and  then  sent  those  who  had 
so  voted  to  the  guillotine,  for  having  tried  to  save  Louis,  which 
was  true.  Rabaut  and  his  brother,  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  the 
elegant  historian,  were  long  prescribed  and  pursued  by  the 
blood-hounds.  A  lady  in  Paris,  with  intrepid  humanity,  con- 
veyed intelligence  to  them,  that  if  they  would  come  to  her 
house,  she  had  a  secret  concealment  made  for  plate,  which 
should  be  their  asylum ;  and  assured  them  that  it  was  known 
only  to  one  man,  the  workman  who  had  made  it.  They  came 
and  lived  long  in  that  closet,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  which 
was  kept  secret  for  them.  There  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  com- 
posed some  of  his  finest  writings.  One  day  the  poor  workman 
was  taken  up,  and  threatened  with  death  to  himself  and  his 
whole  family,  if  he  did  not  reveal  any  concealment  that  he  had 
ever  made  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  plate.  The  poor  man  was 
terrified  into  acknowledgment  of  the  only  one  he  knew,  namely, 
at  the  house  of  this  lady.  He  came  to  her  with  the  domiciliary 
visitants  of  Government,  and  said,  "I  know  that  you  would 
rather  give  up  all  your  plate  than  suffer  me  and  mine  to  be  put 
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to  death."  He  thought  that  she  had  only  plate  secreted. 
**  What  hast  thou  done  !*'  said  the  lady.  "  The  two  Rabauts  are 
hid  there!" — The  man  looked  round;  there  was  no  time  to 
warn  the  victims.  The  officers  of  police  were  behind  him.  The 
poor  workman  fell  down  in  a  faint  and  was  long  before  he  could 
be  recovered.  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  was  taken  out,  and  im- 
mediately executed*  for  having  tried  to  save  the  Tyrant  Louis. 
His  brother  was  shut  up  in  a  high  room  of  a  prison,  that  had  a 
view  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Seine.  His  poor  wife,  who 
now  writes  to  my  friends,  used  to  tell  them,  that  during  her 
husband's  confinement,  expecting  every  day  his  execution,  she 
had  no  communication  with  him,  but  by  going  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  to  the  river,  and  there  showing  him,  at  a  great 
distance,  herself  and  their  infant  child,  from  a  boat  which  she 
hired  to  stop  in  view  of  the  prison.  The  day  before  Rabaut  was 
to  have  been  guillotined,  the  death  of  Robespierre  and  his  fellow 
miscreants  opened  the  prison  doors  to  him. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Rabaut  preached  a  loyal  and 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  occasion.  He  has  since  been  well  affect- 
ed to  them ;  but  this  bigot,  the  Due  d'Angoul^me,  has  inflamed 
the  passions  of  all  Catholic  France ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that 
the  Protestants  are  persecuted  with  impunity.  This  infamous 
and  impolitic  principle — if  it  deserves  the  name  of  principle — 
this  raking  up  the  whole  memory  of  the  Revolution — has  in- 
cluded the  venerable  Rabaut,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  among 
the  exiled — for  what  ?  For  a  vote  which  was  expressly  punish- 
ed by  the  Jacobins  as  the  crime  of  Religion — a  vote  which,  it  is 
on  historical  record,  the  unfortunate  Louis  considered  himself 
as  the  best  for  his  cause,  which  his  friends  on  the  Convention 
could  give.  I  really  was  displeased  at  one  time  with  my  friends 
the  Whigs  for  premature  suspicion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  for 
judging  of  them  severely,  without  allowance  for  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  But  I  lament  to  find, 
from  such  proof  as  this,  and  the  tremendous  facts  adduced  by 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  whatever  Louis  XVIH.  may  be,  the 
rest  are  bigots  and  fools.  Rabaut's  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  Protestant  clergymen;  and  this  old  gentleman  used  to 
show  the  Miss  Hills  a  spot  near  his  house,  inclosed  by  precipices, 
and  having  only  access  by  a  difficult  pathway,  where  his  grand- 

*  And  what  adds  to  the  tragical  iDterest  of  the  story  is,  that  his  wife, 
resolved  not  to  outlive  her  husband,  perished,  like  another  Portia,  by  her 
own  hand. 
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Other's  congregatioii  used  to  meety  when  it  was  a  crime  for  them 
to  be  found  assembled  in  their  heretical  worship.  Sentinels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  gens  d'armes ;  the 
women  had  horses  saddled  to  escape  at  a  moment's  warning; 
the  pulpit  was  a  high  niche  among  the  crags.  There  they  used 
to  assemble  in  tempestuous  nights,  when  the  men  of  blood  were 
couched  within  their  dens,  l^e  Miss  Hills  told  these  anecdotes 
to  poor  James  Grahame,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  made 
up  his  description  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Scottish  Preachings,  in 
times  of  persecution.    Pray  look  at  the  passage  — 

**  Then  danntlessly, 
The  scattered  few  would  meet  in  eome  deep  dell. 
By  rocke  o'ercanoi»ed,  to  hear  the  voice — 
Tbehr  fEiithful  pastor's  voice:  he,  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning,  oped  the  sacred  book, 
And  words  of  comfort  spoke^'*  Ac* 

T.  C. 

Of  the  cor<Ual  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Campbell,  several  instances  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  many  more  might  be  added ;  but  nothing  could  place  the 
£Eict  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  the  following  letter,  in  which 
Scott  divulges  a  plan  for  improving  the  means,  and  recovering 
the  person^  society,  <^  his  friend. 

Abbotsfoed,  near  Melbose,  April  12,  1816. 

My  dear  Tom, 

You  will  argue,  from  seeing  my  unhallowed  hand,  that 
I  have  something  to  say  in  the  way  of  business ;  for  I  think 
both  you  and  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  plague  our- 
selves (I  always  mean  the  writer — ^for  the  receiver  will,  I  trust, 
be  no  ways  discontented  in  either  case)  with  writing  letters  on 
mere  literature.  But  I  have  heard,  and  with  great  glee,  that  it 
10  likely  that  you  may  be  in  Edinburgh  next  winter,  and  with  a 
view  of  lecturing,  which  cannot  fail  to  answer  well.  But  this 
has  put  a  further  plan  in  my  head,  which  I  mentioned  to  no 
one  until  I  should  see  whether  it  will  meet  your  own  wishes 


*  Campbell  was  ftmd  of  repeating  these  lines  in  after  life ;  and  in  a  work, 
edited  by  him  in  ISS^,  quotes  them  at  full  length,  as  applying  to  ^e  Wal- 
dflosian  paston  in  tinies  of  persecution.  These  conversations  with  the 
pastor,  Kabmjt,  were  not  reported  to  the  Author  of  **  The  Sabbath,"  it  is 
believed,  until  after  the  poem  was  published ;  but  in  the  history  of  Coven- 
anting tani^  as  evifhr  reader  is  aware,  such  incidents  were  as  frequeift  in 
Soc^and  tt  among  the  p^rotefetast^  of  IVftip^f§». 
Vol.  ii, — 4 
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and  ideas ;  and  it  is  a  very  selfish  plan  on  my  part,  since  it  would 
lead  to  settling  you  in  Edinburgh  for  life.  My  idea  is  this. 
There  are  two  classes  in  our  University,  either  of  which,  filled 
^y  you,  would  be  at  least  400/.  or  600/.,  yearly ;  but  which, 
possessed  by  the  present  incumbents,  are  wretched  sinecures,  in 
which  there  are  no  lectures — or  if  any  lectures,  no  students — I 
mean  the  classes  of  Rhetoric  and  History.  The  gentleman  who 
teaches  the  first  is  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  asham- 
ed to  accept  of  a  coadjutor.  But  I  think  that  the  History  class, 
being  held  by  a  gentleman  who  has  retired  for  some  years  into 
the  north  country,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to  lecture,  (a  mere 
stipend,  often  of  a  petty  salary  of  100/.,  being  annexed  to  the 
office,)  he  would,  for  shame's  sake,  be  glad  to  accept  a  colleague. 
And,  were  I  certain  you  would  be  willing  to  hold  a  situation  so 
respectable  in  itself,  and  which  your  talents  and  deserved  repu- 
tation would  render  a  source  of  very  great  emolument,  I  think 
I  could  put  the  matter  in  such  a  light  to  the  patrons  of  the 
University,  as  would  induce  them  to  call  on  the  present  incum- 
bent, either  to  accept  you  as  his  colleague,  or  come  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  person,  which  he  would  not  do  for  the  salary.  The 
alternative  would  be,  that  he  should  accept  the  salary  which  he 
draws  at  present  (in  which  respect  he  would  be  neither  better 
nor  worse),  relinquishing  to  you  all  the  advantage  of  the  class 
besides,  which  I  assure  you  would  be  a  very  handsome  thing.  I 
have  mentioned  this  to  no  one,  and  I  request  you  will  not  men- 
tion it  to  any  one  (I  mean  in  Scotland),  until  your  own  mind  is 
made  up  about  it.  My  reason  is,  first,  that  there  would  be  some 
delicacy  in  setting  the  matter  in  motion  ;  and  besides  that,  the 
said  incumbent  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  wish  well  to  in  many 
respects ;  and,  though  I  censure,  I  do  not  derogate  from  my  re- 
gard, in  desiring  the  class  he  holds  in  my  Alma  Mater  should 
be  filled  by  such  a  colleague  as  you.  Yet  the  story,  in  passing 
through  two  mouths,  might  be  represented  as  a  plan  on  my 
part  to  oust  an  old  friend,  of  whom  I  may  certainly  say,  like  the 
dog  in  the  child's  tale,  "  The  kid  never  did  me  nae  ill.*'  If  this 
should  answer  your  views,  write  instantly,  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two.  If  not,  wipe  it  out  like  the  work  of.  the 
learned  Lipsius,  composed  the  first  hour  he  was  born,  and  say 
no  more  about  it.  Our  magistrates,  who  are  patrons  of  the 
University,  are  at  present  rather  well  disposed  towards  litera- 
ture ;  (witness  their  giving  me  my  freedom,  with  a  huge  silver 
tankard  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Justice  Shallow,)  and 
the  Provost  is  really  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  read- 
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ing ;  so  I  have  strong  hope  our  point,  so  advantageous  to  the 
University,  may  be  carried.  If  not,  the  failure  is  mine,  not 
yours.  You  will  understand  me  to  be  sufficiently  selfish  in  this 
matter,  since  few  things  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  se- 
cure your  good  company  through  what  part  of  life's  journey  may 
remain  to  me.  In  saying,  speak  to  nobody,  I  do  not  include  our 
valuable  friend  John  Eichards(Hi,  or  any  other  sober  or  well- 
judging  friend  of  yours.  Only  it  would  be  painful  to  me  if 
our  proposal  should  get  abroad,  being  an  imaginary  notion  of 
my  own,  unless  you  really  thought  it  would  suit  you.  I  beg 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  am  ever,  dear  Campbell, 
yours  most  truly,  Walter  Scott. 

'  The  result  of  this  communication  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Campbell,  however,  had  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  lecturing  in 
some  of  the  provincial  cities ;  and  the  offers  were  too  encourag- 
ing to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  will  probably  occur  to  those  who 
knew  him,  that,  had  he  become  identified  with  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  as  his  illustrious  friend  proposed,  the  color  of  his 
fiite  would  have  been  altered — ^new  energies  would  have  been 
called  forth ;  and,  in  the  use  and  application  of  his  fine  classical 
knowledge,  some  of  those  bright  ideas  might  have  been  embodied 
in  poetry,  which  were  seldom  afterwards  drawn  forth  but  in  con- 
versation.   But  to  return  to  the  narrative  : — 

His  American  cousin,  the  new  laird  of  Ascog,  had  arrived  in 
Sydenham ;  and,  writing  to  his  sister,  July  18,  Campbell  reverts 
to  the  progress  of  her  "  nephew*'  under  his  own  special  tutor- 
ship : — "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  you  are  right  respecting  the  util- 
ity of  Thomas's  correspondence ;  at  present,  as  he  has  begun 
Greek  and  French,  he  is  really  occupied  fully,  but  I  intend  soon 
to  drill  him  a  little  in  correspondence,  and  by  degrees  to  bring 
him  into  epistolary  habits.  Our  relation,  Frederick-Campbell- 
Stewart,  of  Ascog,  has  been  for  some  seven  weeks  in  the  village, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  I  think  he  is  a  dying 
man,  although  his  French  physician  assured  him  that,  by  per- 
severing in  the  use  of  Iceland  moss,  and  following  the  regimen 
he  prescribed  to  him,  he  should  get  better.  He  left  France  for 
Mrs.  Stewart's  accouchement.  She  was  delivered  about  ten  days 
ago  of  a  fine  boy. 

'^  This  young  man,  before  leaving  America,  made  an  agree- 
ment with  an  uncle,  who  thought  that  the  present  heir,  being 
an  alien,  could  not  succeed,  by  which  he  gave  up  a  fourth  to 
the  unde,  and  another  fourth  to  his  own  brother.    Thus  he 
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succeeds  to  onlj  1500/.  a-year,  and  that  is  buiheiied  with  so 
many  expenses  of  succession,  and  debts  on  the  estate,  that  he 
says  it  will  be  many  years  before  his  income  is  dear.  .  .  .  Ha 
is  an  amiable  man,  but  our  idea  of  his  taking  an  interest  in  our 
family  proves  a  chimera  I  I  have  equal  doubts  of  his  ability 
and  disposition ;  for,  though  he  is  mild  in  temper,  I  cannot  but 
perceive  that  he  is  not  a  prodigal  ..." 

"  I  come  now,  my  dear  Mary,  to  a  subject  which  it  is  painful* 
ly  delicate  for  me  to  express,  but  which  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  my- 
self not  to  pass  in  silence.  It  b  my  inabiUty  at  this  moment  to 
fulfil  the  intention  I  had  of  remitting  you  a  token  of  my  remem^ 
brance,  and  which  I  had  laid  aside  for  you,  in  distributing  my 
expenditure  for  the  year.  But  it  is  swept  away  from  me ;  and 
I  am  left  with  only  the  painful  consciousness  of  a  sincere  inten- 
tion. A  sum  of  money  advanced  by  *  *  on  my  account^  ten. 
years  ago,  to  my  mother,  has  been  claimed ;  the  interest  ran  it 
up  to  92/.,  but  I  have  come  to  a  compromise  to  pay  60/.  You 
may  guess  what  a  slap  this  is  in  my  finances.  ...  I  have  writ- 
ten three  or  four  occasional  poems  since  winter,  some  of  which 
you  may  have  probably  seen  in  the  papers.  I  hope  in  the  course 
of  a  year  to  have  as  many  as  to  form  a  volume.  T.  0." 

Among  the  *'  occasional  poems'^  to  which  he  alludes,  is  one  to 
a  lady,*  never  published — "  On  being  presented  with  a  Sprig  of 
Alexandrian  Laurel :" — 

<<ThiBcIa«iclsi]rell  at  the  sight 

What  teeming  thoughts  su^igested  rise  t 
The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  nght^ 

The  meed  of  semi-deities ! — 
Men  who  to  death  have  tynmtB  haried. 

Or  bards  who  may  have  swayed  a^  will 
And  soothed  that  little  tioublea  world-^ 

The  hmuan  hearty  with  sweeter  skilL 

Ah  1  lady,  little  it  beaeons 

My  brow  to  wear  these  sacred  leaves ! 
Tet — ^like  a  treasure  found  in  dreams — 

Thy  gift  most  pleasantly  deceives. 
And  where  is  poet  on  ihe  earth 

Whose  self-love  coold  the.  meed  withstand 
Even  though  it  £u*  outstripp'd  his  worth. 

Given  by  so  beautiful  a  hand  T  Ac.— T.  0. 

The  popularity  of  Campbell's  Lectures  had,  to  a  certain 
amount,  antidpated  that  of  his  Specimens.    The  consequence 


■^■^p^i'Wf         m  w* 


*  Min  EksBor  WkanL  Jkom  Mca  Usuan  Hptitihopte> 
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Tras,  that  the  publication  of  the  latter,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  April,  was  indefinitely  postponed.*  The  "  remarks  and 
«elec1aons"  with  which  he  had  enriched  the  Lectures,  it  was 
alleged,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Specimens,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  publisher,  who  had  agreed  to  pay  handsomely  for  the 
work.  The  result  was  a  momentary  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Murray,  to  risk  the  publication;  and  the  following  very  can- 
did letter  from  Campbell,  in  answer  to  his  objections,  shows  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success. 

Stdsmbam,  Jvly  \%  iai6L 
Dear  Sir, 

....  You  may  have  objections  to  the  plan  of  publish- 
ing my  remarks  and  selections,  on  which  it  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  enter.  But  such  objections  as  relate  to  myself  and  the  work, 
I  think  I  can  remove.  My  friends  strongly  represent  to  me 
that,  so  far  from  the  publication  of  the  remarks  damping  the 
public  curiosity  towards  the  Lectures,  the  postponing  of  their 
appearance  is  more  likely  to  be  the  damper.  They  say  that  my 
appearance  at  the  Institution  is  still  favorably  remembered,  but 
may  be  far  gone  from  people's  memories  before  the  larger  work 
can  be  got  ready.  The  next  query  is,  Can  you  have  any  unwill- 
ingness to  print  the  Selections  and  Remarks  from  a  fear  of  their 
not  being  worth  publication  ?  If  this  were  really  the  case,  it 
would  be  high  time  for  us  both  to  think  more  seriously  how  to 
embark  in  a  more  extensive  work  of  this  kind,  if  (after  all  the 
time  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  afiber  all  the  encour- 
agement respecting  it,  which  I  have  received  from  my  most 
judicious  friends,)  the  work  on  English  Literature  be  of  dubious 
value  in  the  eyes  of  my  publisher.  I  have  myself  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea  of  the  value  of  the  Selections,  and  should  expect 
them,  if  they  were  my  own,  to  be  a  lucrative  copyright.  It  is 
difi&cult  for  me  to  speak  of  my  own  compositions ;  I  can  only  say 
that  my  friends  have  approved  of  them,  and  that,  if  they  are 
mistaken,  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  set  my  face  to  three  volumes 
of  Lectures  on  similar  subjects.  I  mention  it  as  a  bare  possi- 
bility (for  I  feel  that  my  character  should  debar  the  probability/) 
that  my  oflfer  to  release  you,  at  your  option,  from  the  bargain 

*  April  6. — ^He  writes :  « It  has  been  announce  that  Mr.  Miuray  wishes 
my  *  Remarks  on  English  Poetry'  to  fono.  part  of  my  *  Lectures  on  Ancient 
and  Modem  Peetrr/  which  he  has  purduMed ;  and,  therefore,  the  subordinate 
work  [Spedmens]  wiU  be  deferred  till  the  yfhokt  LeOures  appear."— T.  0. 
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of  the  Lectures,*  may  be  misunderstood  fts  a  wish  to  unfix  a 
thing  settled,'  and  to  deprive  you  of  the  eventual  advantage  of 
them  when  finished.  Once  for  aU,  let  me  convey,  that  I  shall 
make  any  deduction  from  the  price  of  the  future  Xectures,  that 
can  be  demanded  by  reason  or  liberality,  for  whatever  matter  is 
taken  out  of  the  Remarks  into  the  Lectures — if  the  Remarks  are 
published  before  the  Lectures : — that  I  only  speak  of  releasing 
you  in  order  to  your  convenience ;  and  that  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  arrangement  to  secure  the  Lectures  being  yours,  as 
soon  as  finished,  on  terms  which  shall  meet  your  own  approba- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  fairer.  I  should  have 
been  most  unwilling,  indeed,  to  have  suggested  any  new  arrange- 
ment, if,  upon  full  and  close  inspection,  the  materials  of  the 
Lectures  did  not  appear  such  as  my  finances  will  require  many 
years  to  bring  together.f  In  the  meantime,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
neither  your  interest  nor  mine,  that  the  gleanings  of  past  years 
should  be  wasted.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

T.  Campbell. 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Murray  returned  the  following  answer — 
couched  in  such  generous  and  friendly  terms,  that  Campbell 
returned  to  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  and  never  left  it 
until  the  three  volumes  were  before  the  public. 

Mt  dear  Sm, 

Mr.  Davison  has  had  some  Govermnent  work,  which  has  engrossed 
him  too  much  of  late.  He  now  promises  to  put  aU  his  force  upon  the 
*"  Specimens,"  and  to  make  up  for  his  recent  delays.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  you  how  much  I  feel  obliged  by  the  labor  which  you  are 
now  bestowing  upon  the  "  Lives,"  which  have  become  very  interesting, 
and  cannot  fail  of  doing  you  honor.  I  will  send  you  Hayley's  Cowper,  it 
affords  materials  for  a  very  long  and  a  peculiarly  mteresting  life — ^in  which 
you  can  weave  innumerable  passages  of  great  beauiy,  from  his  letters,  and 
all  the  touching  part  of  the  hfe  written  by  himself.  I  assure  you,  I  think, 
when  you  have  given  scope  to  yourself  that  your  prose  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. 

I  expect  very,  very  great  things  in  your  life  of  Bums.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  room.  In  haste,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  John  Mub&at. 

****** 

*  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Murray  had  purchased  the  MS. 
Lectures ;  but  of  the  fact,  I  have  no  positive  evidence  m  the  letters  before 
me. — See  ^ote,  page  108. 

f  John  Kemble  had  placed  his  whole  dramatic  librair  at  his  disposal — 
and  this,  with  Mr.  Heber's  rare  collection,  had  afforded  Campbell  every 
possible  fiEuaUty  for  perfecting  the  work. 
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To  the  following  letter  from  a  member  of  the  British  Gov- 
emment  in  Canada,  a  man  of  classical  taste  and  refinement, 
Campbell  attached  a  particular  value  ;  not  only  for  the  senti- 
ments it  expresses  towards  himself,  but  for  the  personal  regard 
he  entertained  for  the  writer — ^while  the  subject  alone  recom- 
mends it  to  every  reader  of  "  Gertrude." 

80  Ceavkn-steeet,  JvXy  23,  1816. 

My  deak  Sie, 

When  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  SydeDfaam,  you  very 
politely  consented  to  honor  me  by  accepting  j^m  me  an  Indian  pipe,  or 
calumet  of  peace,  which  I  had  in  my  possession,  and  which  is  precise^  the 
thing  meant  to  be  described  in  a  note  to  the  beautiful  poem  of  "•  Gertrude." 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  sendin?  it  It  is  made  of  the  red  stone  found  on 
the'  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  one  of  several  presented  to  Colonel 
M'Douall,  the  British  commandant  at  Michilimakinac,  oy  the  chief  warriors 
of  the  Sioux,  and  other  western  and  south-western  tribes,  on  their  introduc- 
tion to  him,  when  they  came  to  assist  in  defending  that  fort  and  island 
against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Americans,  in  &e  summer  of  1814. 

iTou  may  recollect,  that  after  the  loss  of  our  squadron  on  Lake  Erie, 
under  your  gallant  countryman — ^the  unfortunate  and  ill-used  Captain  Bar- 
clay— ^the  enemy,  imoontrolled  on  the  upper  lakes  (Erie  and  Huron),  em- 
barked an  army  for  the  reduction  of  Micnilimakinac.  ColcHiel  M'Douall 
then  commanded  it,  and  he  had  but  a  small  part  of  a  Fencible  Regiment, 
and  a  few  men  of  a  veteran  battahon — barely  sufficient  to  man  the  works 
of  the  fort — ^but  he  had  bands  of  native  warriors  encamped  in  the  island. 
The  enemy,  after  hovering  round  with  their  fleet  some  days,  at  last  made  a 
descent.  The  Indians  alone  met  them  before  they  had  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  and,  though  far  inferior  in  number,  completely  routed  them,  and  killed 
their  commanding  officer.  Thty  were  forced  to  re-embark,  and  we  kept 
Michilimakinac,  till,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  it^  contrary  to  our  faith  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
pledffed  to  the  poor  Indians  we  had  induced  to  embark  in  our  cause ;  and 
Dy  thus  giving  up  the  favorite  point  of  rendezvous  for  their  friendly  tra- 
ders, we  have  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  a  people,  who  acknowledge 
no  ties  of  honesty  or  humanity  m  their  treatment  of  these  poor  wretehes. 
My  brother  happened  to  be  at  Michilimakinac  that  summer,  and  his  friend 
Colonel  M'Douall,  among  other  Indian  curiosities,  gave  him  this  pipe— one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  real  calumet.*  I  brought  it  witn  me  to 
England,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  acquaintances,  or  to  serve  as  a  token  of 


*  He  said — and  strained  unto  his  heart  the  boy : 

Far  diflFerentiy,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 

His  Calumet  ofpeace^  and  cup  of  joy ; 

As  monumental  bronze,  unchanged  his  look ; 

A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook : 

Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 

The  fierce  extreme  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
-  Impassive — ^fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 

A  stoic  of  the  wocms  :  a  man  without  a  tear. 

GsETBUDS,  p.  L,  stanza  zziil 
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rtmembranoe  for  a  friend.    Wliat  unfiOEpectod  tibingt  .lian»en  to  ns  in  our 

progress  through  life  I  such  as  we  not  oolj  could  never  liaye  anticipated, 
out  which  are  so  far  out  of  the  line  of  probabilities,  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe,  though  we  kTww  them  to  be  true  I  Little  did  I  imagine  that  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  calumet  to  the  first  poet  who 
has  honored  America  by  making  it  the  scene  of  a  poem  1  My  acquaint- 
ance with  books  is  not  so  eztensive  but  that  I  may  be  incorrect  here,  in 
speaking  of  first  in  its  common,  ordinal  signification — ^in  the  other  sense  of 
the  word,  I  am  sure  I  am  right  I  feel  how  insignificant  must  be  the  tri- , 
bute  of  praise  of  a  mere  native  Canadian,  to  poems  which  have  met  with 
universal  admiration  in  this  land  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste ;  but  I 
must  not  be  prevented,  by  £eJs6  delicacy,  from  doing  juatioe  to  my  own 
country,  in  assuring  you  that  the  authcK*  of  "  Gertrude"  and  of  *^  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  holds  there  the  first  place  in  the  rank  of  living  ])oet8 1 
It  cannot  be  ouierwise ;  for  whatever  particular  beauties  of  description 
and  striking  delineations  of  character  are  to  b^  found  in  the  **  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  or  the  "  Corsair,"  it  is  evident,  frx)m  their  peculiar  structure,  that  it 
requires  a  peculiar  taste  to  admire  them  as  poems — ^while  **  The  Pieasuies 
of  Hope,"  on  the  contrary,  must  receive  unqualified  praise  so  hmg  as  the 
verses  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith  continue  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  Its  po- 
etical beauties  must  be  always  relished— undisguised  as  they  are  by  a 
versification  fiiulty  from  carelessness,  or  absurd  frcmi  studied  affectation. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  sending  with  the  pipe,  what,  when  you  have 
seen  it,  you  will  be  better  able  than  myself  to  call  by  4ts  proper  name.  It 
is  a  concretion  formed  of  the  water  precipitated  down  the  fahs  otNiagaoL, 
and  was  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  where  the  water  strikes  after  ita 
descent,  and  forms  a  tremendous  vortex.  It  has  no  beauties  to  recommend 
what  of  itself  is  worthless — ^but,  in  your  own  words,  "  "lis  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view ;"  and  you  will  regard  it  with  a  poet's  eye.  Hap- 
py shall  I  be  i^  among  the  strai^e  events  that  come  round,  it  be  reserved 
for  me  to  accompany  you,  on  some  future,  though  not  fiur  distant  day,  to 
this  greatest  natural  curiosity  of  America,  and  perhaps  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  womd  there  find  that  feeling 
very  general,  which  makes  me  prize  so  highly  the  honor  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  that  wherever  the  female  voice  adopts  the  English  language  to 
its  powers  of  melody,  the  author  of  **  Erin  go  bragh"  must  be  look«l  on 
with  delight,  and  wm  ever  be  welcomed  with  rapture.  It  is  a  homage  we 
pay  to  ourselves ;  and  if  any  vanity  can  be  pardoned,  it  is  surely  that 
which  I  shall  discover  when,  on  my  return  to  Canada,  while  a  brother,  a 
sister,  or  a  friend,  in  reading  the  lines  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  Poland,  and  tiie 
oppressions  in  India,  shall  lay  down  the  book,  as  I  have  often  done — ^too 
full  of  admiration  at  what  they  have  read  to  carry,  for  some  moments,  their 
attention  farther— I  can  exclaim,  during  the  iuterestipg  pause,  **  I  knew 
CampbeU  1" 

Anxious  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  making  you  acquainted  with  Norton,* 
I  could  not  find  him,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  attend- 
ing as  a  witness — an  unlucky  blow  to  his  savage  fame — reducing  him  al- 
most to  the  degrading  level  of  mere  civilized  life.    I  asked  him  to  dine 

*  The  happy  result  of  this  introduction  was  the  explanation  already 
mentioned  in  reference  to  the  chieftain  *"  Brandt,"  and  now'  included  in  the 
notes  to  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 
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yrHh  me  on  Homky,  and  hope  to  be  hcniofed  :witfa  ytMir  and  Mr.  Adanu^ 
oampeDy  to  meet  him.  J.  R  R. 

»  *  *  «  « 

The  remainder  of  tlie  year  was  spent  in  extending  his  lec- 
tures, in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  ^*  Specimens/'*^  and  contri- 
buting short  articles  to  a  leading  periodicaL  The  fastidious  del- 
icacy of  OampbelPs  taste  is  proverbial ;  the  fear  of  a  misprint 
would  have  caused  him  a  sleepless  night,  and  sent  him  to  the 
printer's  early  in  the  morning — ^were  it  only  to  alter  a  letter,  or 
substitute  th^se  for  those. 

To  return  to  his  correspondents.  Hie  following  letter,  from 
the  same  friend  whom  Campbell  had  introduced  to  his  *^  North- 
em  brethren/'  gives  him  the  following  account  of  his  reception : 

•Jfay  17,  1817. 

**  I  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  my  tour,  and  must  not  omit  to  offer 
you  my  acknowledgments  for  the  real  pleasm'e — ^the  very  great  gratifica- 
tion— ^1  received  in  consequence  of  the  mtroduction  you  &vored  me  with  to 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jeffirey.  With  the  Utter  I  spent  a  day  at  his  pleasant 
residence  of  Craig  Crook.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  m  Edinbuigh ;  but  when  I 
Tisited  Morose  Abbey,  I  found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  him,  who 
had  given  such  interest  to  its  venerable  ruios.  He  was  spending  a  week 
or  two  at  his  seat  at  Abbotsford,  in  the  most  quiet  retirement^  upon  which 
his  kind  hospitality,  which  he  seemed  sincerely  happy  to  extend  to  a  friend 
of  Campbell's,  encouraged  me  to  intrude  for  a  nignt,  and  part  of  two  days. 
Exquisitely  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  treat  you  had  procured  for  me,  I  take 
some  credit  to  myself  that  I  had  the  grace  to  resist  his  invitation  to  pro- 
long my  visit — ^that  I  was  conscientious  enough  in  the  midst  of  my  feast,  to 
eonaider  that  the  enjoyment  was  not  mutual ;  and  that^  in  til^e  lang^uage  of 
our  profession,  there  was  wanting,  on  my  part^  the  consideration — the  quid 
pro  quo,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jem-ey  particularly  desired  me  to  take  back 
to  you  tiieir  most  cordial  assurances.  The  weather  was  astonishingly  far 
vorable,  and  enabled  me  to  accomj^ish  more  than  I  had  dared  to  antici- 
pate. In  my  next»  and  probably  last  visit  to  Sydenham,  I  shall  have  the 
pteasnre  of  ^i^anV^ng  you  persooallv  for  having  afforded  me  the  gratifica- 
tioo,  en  which  I  set  a  particular  value,  J.  B.  R." 

The  early  friendship  subsisting  between  Washington  Irving 
and  Campbell  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  this  year  it  was 
strengthened  by  much  personal  intercourse.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer, while  meditating  an  excursion  across  the  Tweed,  Mr.  Irving 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Toet  at  Sydenham,  and,  at  parting,  Campbell 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  "  Great  Unknown.''  His  reception  at 
Abbotsford  has  been  long  famihar  to  the  public  in  his  printed 

^M     I     ■        I    ■    M^— ^— Pl^—^^  .    ■    11    I    I     ■  ■■■■      ■■^^-—  ■        ■      ■  ■■»    ■  I  ■.■■!■     ■    ■■■    m       «    ,  ■     I     I      I        ■  I  ■  ^^M^^    11    ■■■    ■»  I  -■  ■■  ■ 

*  Of  the  printed  sheets  of  this  work,  three  volumes  have  been  shewn  to 
me,  every  page  of  which  bears  more  or  less  testimony  to  the  editor's  taste 
and  vigilance  in  the  two-fold  office  of  poet  and  critic. 

4* 
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'^  Recollections  of  Abbotaford  and  Newstead  Abbey  ;"  but  the 
interest  of  the  following  passage  will  lose  nothing  by  repetition : 

**  The  conyersatioD,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  **  tamed  upon  Campbell's  poem  of 
*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  as  illustrative  of  the  poetic  materials  furnished 
by  American  scenery.  Soott  spoke  of  it  in  that  liberal  style,  in  which  I 
always  found  him  to  speak  of  tne  writings  of  his  oontemporariea  He  dted 
several  passages  of  it  with  great  delight  *  What  a  pity  it  is,'  said  he, 
'that  Campbell  does  not  write  more  and  oftener, and  give  full  sweep  to  his 
genius  1  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies ;  and  he  does, 
now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes 
his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch  away.  He  don't  know,  or  won't 
trust,  his  own  strength.  Even  when  he  has  done  a  thing  well,  he  has  often 
misgivings  about  it  He  left  out  seyer^  fine  passages*  of  Lochiel,  but  I 
got  him  to  restore  some  of  them.'  Here  Scott  repeated  several  passages 
in  a  magnificent  style.  '  What  a  grand  idea  is  that,'  said  he,  *  about  pro- 
phetic boding,  or,  in  common  parlance,  second-sight-- 

"  Coming  eyents  cast  their  shadows  before !" 

It  is  a  noble  thought,f  and  nobly  expressed  And  there's  that  fflorions 
httle  poem,  too,  of  "  Hohenlinden ;"  after  he  had  written  it,  he  did  not 

seem  to  think  much  of  it,  *'  d d  drum  and  trumpet  lines."    I  got  him 

to  recite  it  to  me ;  and  I  believe  that  the  delight  I  felt  and  expressed,  had 
an  effect  in  inducing  him  to  print  it  The  fact  is,'  added  he,  *  Campbell 
is,  in  a  manner,  a  bugbear  to  hunself.  The  brightness  of  his  early  success 
is  a  detriment  to  all  his  further  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that 
his  own  fame  casts  before  him.' "  ^ 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  but  too  well  confirmed  by 
the  numerous  fragments  discovered  among  his  papers. 

In  the  choice  and  character  of  his  early  friendb,  Campbell  was 
singularly  happy.  Of  those  with  whom  he  had  associated  in 
the  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh^  the  majority  had  now  risen, 
or  were  fast  rising,  into  that  degree  of  eminence  which  renders 
the  death  of  an  individual  a  loss  to  the  community.  Thus  far 
James  Grahame  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  whose  loss  had 
occasioned  universal  regret ;  the  next  on  the  fatal  list  was  Fran- 

*  In  a  copy  of  Lochiel,  given  to  Miss  A — > — ,  the  following  appears  in 
Campbell's  handwriting : — 

<«  Lines  omitted,  strangely,  though  appoved  by  the  Man  of  Taste  :~^ 

Wizard. — I  teU  thee,  yon  death-loving  raven  shall  hold  * 

His  feast  on  the  field,  ere  the  quarry  be  cold ; 
And  the  pall  of  his  wings  o'er  Culloden  shall  wave. 
Exulting  to  cover  the  Uood  of  the  braye."— T.  C. 

f  With  respect  to  the  originahty  of  this  thought,  see  the  ooDJeetmv 
hazarded,  vqLX  1802-8. 

X  Quoted  fix>m  the  Paris  edition  of  AbbaUford  and  NewtUad  Abbetf, 
1886. 
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eis  Horner,  whose  shortrlived  but  well-employed  talents  require 
no  eulogy  in  this  place ;  but,  as  one  of  CampbeU's  warm  hearted 
friends,  his  name  is  entitled  to  a  brief  and  grateful  notice.  Hay- 
ing fallen  into  bad  health,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  influence 
of  a  milder  climate,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pisa ;  but  the  ex- 
periment sadly  failed.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  vigor  of  intellect ;  and  in  the  English  cemetery  at  Leghorn, 
close  to  that  of  Smollett,  is  the  tomb  of  the  amiable  send  elo- 
quent Francis  Horner.  To  Campbell  this  event  was  a  source 
of  real  sorrow.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  says : — **  I  have  got 
on  with  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Homer,  which  relieves  my 
mind  from  a  task  which  I  feared  would  be  irksome.  It  seemed 
a  formidable  difficulty  to  get  the  imagination  afloat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  moral  hero,  who,  with  all  his  thorough  excel- 
lence, had  his  chief  reputation  founded  on  his  war  against  the 
Bank  Restrictions,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless,  the  heart  and  intellect  of  Horner  have 
afforded  me  better  inspiration  than  I  looked  for.  I  have  finish- 
ed about  seventy  lines.  T.  0." 

Of  the  seventy  lines  here  mentioned,  fourteen  only  have  been 
found ;  they  are  these  :-— 

Ye  who  have  wept,  and  felt,  and  sununed  the  whole 

Of  Virtue's  loss  in  Homer's  parted  soul, 

I  speak  to  you ;  though  words  can  ill  portray 

The  extinguished  light,  the  blessing  swept  away, 

The  soul  high-graced  to  plead — ^high-skiiled  to  plan, 

For  hiunan  wel&re  gone,  and  lost  to  man  I 

This  weight  of  truth  subdues  my  power  of  song, 

And  gives  a  faltering  voice  to  feelmgs  strong  1 

But  I  should  ill  acquit  the  debt  I  feel 

To  private  friendship  and  to  pubHc  zeal. 

Were  my  heart's  tribute  not  with  theirs  to  blend, 

Who  loved,  most  intimate,  their  country's  friend  I 

Or  if  the  Muse,  to  whom  his  living  breath 

Gave  pride  and  comfort,  mourned  him  not  in  death !  . 


T.C. 

In  the  "  pride  and  comfort ''  so  dehcately  alluded  to,  the 
Poet  bears  grateful  testimony  to  the  active  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Horner  in  smoothing  the  way  for  him  on  his  first  settlement  in 
London.  This  co-operation  has  been  already  noticed  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Richardson  ;*  but  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 
that,  in  CampbelFs  mind,  the  remembrance  of  a  kindness,  in 

*  See  Quarto  Edition  of  Poems,  Vol  I    1802-8-4. 
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word  or  deed,  was  as  warm  as  it  was  lasting.  Although  but  a 
fragment  of  the  Monody  has  been  recovered,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  finished.  It  was  read  at  Holland  House, 
as  he  has  told  us,  though  "  not  approved ;  "  *  and  from  his  often 
adverting  to  it  in  his  subsequent  correspondence,  he  appears 
conscious  of  having  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences  of  this  spring  was 
the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  ^  Natnre^s  sternest 
painter,  yet  the  best,"  which  is  thus  recorded : — 

"  The  first  time  I  met  Crabbe  was  at  Holland  House,  wbere  he,  Tom 
Moore,  and  myself  loimged  (he  better  part  of  a  day  about  the  Park  and 
Library ;  and  I  can  answer  for  one  of  the  party,  at  leasts  being  very  mwdi 
pleased  with  it  Our  conversatioQ  was  about  novelista.  Tour  &therf  was 
a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  as  sturdy  a  Smollettite.  His  mildness  in  literary 
argument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  stem  a  painter  of  nature ;  and  I 
could  not  but  contrast  the  unassumiogness  of  his  manners  witib  the  (»igi* 
nality  of  his  powers.  In  what  may  be  called  tbe  ready-mooey  small-talk 
of  conversation,  his  jGacility  might  not^  perhaps,  seon  equal  to  the  known 
calibre  of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation  I  recollect  re- 
marking that  there  was  a  vigilant  snrewdness  that  almost  eluded  you,  by 
keeping  its  watch  so  quietly.  Though  an  oldish  man  when  I  saw  him,  he 
was  a  '  lavdatoT  temporis  <ietif  but  a  decided  lover  of  later  times.  The  part 
of  the  morning  which  I  spent  with  him  and  Tom  Moore  was  to  me,  at  least, 
of  memorable  agreeableness.  T.  O.** 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  the  venerable  Poet  him* 
self : — 

**STn]CNHAM,  Jyl^f  IBll. 

"  I  sent  an  apology  to  Lady  H.  for  not  being  able  to  dine 
at  Holland  House  to-day ;  and  that  very  moment  I  felt  that  I 
owed  also  an  apology  to  you  for  not  testifying,  by  my  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  the  high  value  which  I  attached  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you.  It  was,  indeed,  an  indispensable  en- 
gagement that  kept  me ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  humili- 
ating self-reflection  to  have  neglected  such  an  occasion  of  being 
in  the  company  of  Crabbe.  You  thought  me  an  old  man ;  J  but, 
in  addressing  yo«,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  myself  younger  than  even 


*  "None  but  the  Holland  fiMnily  have  seen  the  sketch  of  the  Monody.  At 
Lady  H's  earnest  desire  I  showed  it  to  her;  and  wfll  you  believe  itt  the 
miherality  of  your  Liberal  party  is  such,  that  I  saw  I  had  given  a  little 
umbrage  at  Holland  House,  by  <Hie  line  in  praise  of  Canning's  eloquence, 
whoi  so  nobly  for  an  antagonist^  passed  an  euU>gy  on  Homer.  But  that  line 
«Aa//stand!— T.  C." 

{This  letter  is  addressed  to  his  son,  the  Editor  c^  his  Works. 
Calculating  from  the  tifne  [1*798]  whep  Campbell  puUiahed  his  *"  Plea- 
sures of  Hoper 
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the  difference  of  our  years  might  seem  to  justify.  I  have  a  very 
youthful  feeling  of  respect ;  nay,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  the 
liberty  of  saying  so — ^1  have  something  of  a  filial  upward-look- 
ing Infection  for  your  matured  genius  and  patriarcW  reputa- 
tion. This  reverence  for  your  classic  name  would  have  been 
equally  strong  in  my  mind,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  you,  which  your  kind  manners  have 
made  a  proud  era  in  the  little  history  of  my  life.  That  time,  and 
that  spot — ^in  the  library  of  Holland  House — ^I  shall  never  for- 
get, when  you  shook  me  a  second  time  by  the  hand.  It  must 
be  one  of  the  most  enviable  privileges  of  your  senior  and  superior 
merit  to  confer  pleasure  on  such  men  as  myself^  by  recognising 
them  as  ypunger  brothers  of  your  vocation.  One  token  of  your 
kindness  was  a  promise  to  give  me  a  day  of  your  society.  I 
would  not  be  importunate  on  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  help  re- 
minding you  of  it,  and  assuring  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  has  a 
very  proper  sympathy  with  me,  in  the  enthusiasm  which  I  feel 
to  have  the  honor  of  your  presence  under  my  own  roof.  Our 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  trust,  will  accompany  you  if  you 
vnll  have  the  goodness  to  fix  the  day.  T.  C' 

The  day  was  accordingly  fixed ;  but  in  the  mean  time — his 
attention  being  drawn  to  another  subject — Campbell  tells  his 
sister  that,  "  in  the  midst  of  his  printed  sheets  of  prose  he  was 
pr^aring  some  verses  for  the  festival  in  honor  of  John  Eemble." 
The  day  was  at  hand ;  and  the  verses — ^which,  he  had  been  told, 
would  come  with  peculiar  grace  from  one  who,  during  fifteen 
years,  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  '^  the  Siddons"  and  Kem- 
bles — ^were  ready  for  the  occasion,  A  note  from  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  was  addressed  to  Campbell  in  these  words : — 

**  June  24.  I  am  desired  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  conmiitte  to  retum  yon 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  pennission  you  hare  so  kindly  given  them,  of 
printing  your  beautlfal  Ode ;  but  they  concur  in  ihe  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  tone  distributed  at  the  dinner.  It  is  hardly  neoessaiy,  I  presume^  to 
infonn  you  that  your  health  will  be  proposed ;  but,  for  fear  it  should  not 
haye  oocuired  to  you  that  our  gratitude  would  eagerly  seize  the  only  op- 
portunity it  may  probably  ever  have,  of  paying  you  this  feeble  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration,  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  our  intention  that 
you  may  not  be  unprepared  for  it  O.  K.** 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  festival  was  duly  celebrated  at 
Freemason's  Hall ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  any  testimony  of 
public  favor  more  emphatically  expressed.  In  rendering  homage 
to  John  P.  Kemble,  all  political  bias  was  forgotten.     Cordial 
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unanimity  influenced  the  assembly ;  and  if  the  representatives 
of  native  genius  ever  met  to  do  honor  to  an  individual,  it  was 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  festival  more  fully  than  its  connexion  with  the  Poet's  his- 
tory may  warrant,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  expected;  but  an 
extract  from  the  poem  itself  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  reader. 

"  Pride  of  the  British  stage, 

A  long  and  last  adieu  1 
Whose  image  brought  the  heroic  age 

Revived  to  FaxK^s  view  I 
Like  fields  refreshed  with  dewy  lights 

When  the  sun  smiles  its  last. 
Thy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

The  memory  of  the  past ; 
And  memory  conjures  feelings  up, 

That  wine  or  music  need  not  swell, 
As  high  we  raise  the  festal  cup, 

To  EsMBLE — fare  thee  well !  .  .  ." 
**  And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fame, 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  came. 
Tc^ther  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragic  paragons  had  grown — 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

Tiie  columns  of  her  throne ; 
And  undivided  fiftvor  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applause, 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of,  man 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause,**  Ac — Pqeks,  p.  124. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  as  previously  arranged,  Campbell  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Mr.  Orabbe  at  Sydenham ;  and  the 
honored  guests  who  assisted  at  the  Convivium  Poeticum  were 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Moore.  Who  else  were  present  I  have  not 
learnt ;  but  to  convert  common  fare  into  an  Attic  feast  more 
guests  were  not  required.  From  the  memoranda,  in  Campbell's 
own  hand,  relating  to  that  day,  I  make  a  few  extracts : — 

"  One  day — and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  memorable  to  me,  when 
Moore  has  commemorated  it? — Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Moore 
came  down  to  Sydenham,  pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
stopped  to  dine  with  me.  We  talked  of  founding  a  Poets' 
Club,  and  set  about  electing  the  members,  not  by  ballot,  but 
vivA  voce.  The  scheme  failed — I  scarcely  know  how ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I  met  with  Mr.  Perry, 
of  the  ^  Morning  Chronicle,'  who  asked  me  how  our  Poets'  Club 
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was  going  on.  I  said  '  I  don't  know.  We  have  some  difficulty 
in  giving  it  a  name ;  we  thought  of  calling  ourselves  The  Bees.'' 
'  Ah,'  said  Perry,  *  that's  a  little  different  from  the  common  re- 
port ;  for  they  say  you  are  to  be  called  The  Wasps  P  I  was 
so  stung  with  this  waspish  report,  that  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  Poets'  Club.*  T.  C." 

Returning  to  the  pleasant  subject,  he  thus  writes  to  his  sister : 

"  July  15.  How  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  on  Wednes- 
day last  I  Crabbe,  the  venerable  old  bard,  Moore,  and  Rogers, 
dined  with  me !  We  had  a  most  pleasant  day.  The  sky  had 
lowered  and  rained  till  they  came,  and  then  the  sun  shone  out. 
*  You  see,'  I  said  to  my  guests,  *that  Apollo  is  aware  of  our 
meeting !'  .  .  .  Crabbe  is  absolutely  delightful — simple  as 
a  child,  but  shrewd,  and  often  good-naturedly  reminding  you  of 
the  best  parts  of  his  poetry.  He  took  his  wine  cheerfully — ^far 
from  excess  ;  but  his  heart  really  seemed  to  expand ;  and  he 
was  full  of  anecdote  and  social  feeling.  .  .  .  We  have 
formed  a  Poets'  Club,  in  which  I  hope  Scott,  Byron  and  Miss 
Baillie  will  join  us,  as  invited.  Crabbe  is  to  be  president,  and 
myself  secretary.  We  are  to  have  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Rogers's, 
on  Monday,  to  settle  the  further  election  of  members.  Crabbe, 
at  this  time,  is  about  sixty-£ve,  witl^  a  very  expressive  counte- 
nance and  benignant  manner.  T.  C." 

Again :—"  e/'w/y  lY.  I  could  have  wished  you  all  to  have 
been  about  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  a  quorum  of  the  Poets 
at  Sydenham,  and  among  them  the  venerable  Crabbe.  You 
would  like  him,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do.  He  is  simple  and  original." 
These  extracts  may  show  how  much  Campbell's  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  this  delightful  topic ;  he  reverts  to  it  again  and 
again.  "How could  he  forget'*  what  "Moore  has  commemo- 
rated ?"  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  a  quota- 
tion from  the  lines  referred  to  tf — 

«  How  freshly  doth  my  mind  recall, 

'Mong  the  few  days  Fye  known  with  thee, 
One  that,  moat  buoyantly  of  all, 
Floats  in  the  wake  of  memory  1    .    .    ." 

**  He,^  too,  was  of  our  feast  that  day, 

*  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,  (son  of  the  Poet)  Works, 
ecL  1884. 

f  Verses  to  the  poet  Crabbe's  Inkstand  Moore's  Works,  p.  462.  In  a 
note  to  these  verses,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  party  v^as  limited  to  the /our 
poets. 

X  Rogers. 
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And  all  were  gaests  of  One  yfhoBe  hand 
Hath  ftbed  a  new  and  deathless  ray 

Around  the  lyre  of  this  great  hmd : 
In  whose  sea-odes — ^as  in  those  shells 

Where  Oeean's  vdce  of  msjestj 
Seems  still  to  sound — immortal  dwells 

Old  Albion's  Spint  of  the  Sea. 
Such  was  our  host    ,,.,** 

Besides  the  Ode  for  the  ''  Kemble  festiyal,"  Campbell  tells 
his  sister  tliat  lie  had  composed  several  other  pieces ;  but  of 
these  one  only  has  been  given  to  the  publico,  namely,  "  Lines  to 
a  Lady,  on  her  sending  me  a  Seal  with  the  Campbell  Crest." 
"  I  sent  them,"  he  says,  "  to  K.  M.,  on  her  marriage  with  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Windhain's ;  but  the  Monody  on  Homer  has 
not  proceeded  beyond  some  eighty  lines,  and  is  not  nearly  fin- 
ished. I  have  had  other  little  literary  jobs,*  which  have  taken 
up  my  time,  and  I  am  printing  still ;  for,  entirely  owing  to  the 
printer^s  slowness,  I  have  got  over  the  publishing  time ;  but  the 
printer  and  I  shall  have  certainly  parted  in  September,  and  then 
Mr.  Murray  may  publish  whenever  he  pleases.'^  In  another 
letter  he  says  :  *^  The  quotations  are  from  books  that  cannot  be 
sent  to  press.  I  have  no  amanuensis ;  and  the  copying  and 
correcting,  after  all  the  other  trouble  I  have  had,  is  still  a  bur- 
then upon  me.  I  assure  you,"  he  adds,  with  marked  emphasis, 
*'  none  but  Hterary  men  can  conceive  what  a  slave's  life  it  is  to 
get  out  a  hockj  let  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent."f 

***** 

Li  November  the  nation's  hope  was  suddenly  blasted  by  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and,  in  the  general  distress 
which  followed,  it  was  suggested  to  Campbell  that  some  tribute 
of  sympathy  from  his  pen  would  be  very  acceptable  and  sooth- 
ing to  the  pubHc.|  The  sudden  check  given  by  this  calamity 
to  a  numerous  theatrical  corps  was  severely  felt ;  and  the  com- 

*  Various  articles  for  the  Encyclopaedia — DramOfJkmostheneSy  Dryden. 

4  Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  old  schoolfeilow,  Mr.  Balph  Stevenson. 

I  *'  We  are  all  very  gloomy,  and  really  disposed  to  be  so,  at  the  theatre ; 
and  when  we  are  open  it  will  be,  in  unison  with  the  public  feeling,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  number  of  perfonners  now  askmg  for  relief  Why 
should  I  tell  you  this  in  particular  ?  Because  I  wish  to  haye  the  talents 
of  your  friend  Mr.  Campbell — ^which  I  know  will  come  from  the  heart,  to 
yibrate  with  the  sorrows  of  our  own,  on  the  double  loss  the  public  have 
sustained.  .  .  Pray,  pray  lose  no  time,  and  no  interest  you  can  use  witii 
Mr.  Campbell  to  &yor  us ;  and  when  it  shall  be  deliyered,  come  and  hear 
it" — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Matiager  to  a  friend  of  Campbells. 
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Hiittee  being  very  anxiouB  to  re-open  their  house,  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  over,  Campbell  agreed  to  preptfe  a 
Monody  for  the  occasion,  and  received  the  following  letter : — 

**  November  ISylSll. 

"  I  sincerely  Uiank  you  for  the  laDdoess  and  readiness  with  which  you 
have  honored  my  note.  The  whole  intention  is  secret :  and,  save  at  head- 
quarters, is  no  where  known  out  6(  our  committee  room.  The  object  is 
this:  that,  our  establisfament  having  felt  the  loss  of  employment  very  se- 
verely, aiid  in  order  to  relieve  them  without  sacrificing  our  own  feeUoffs, 
or  those  of  the  public — ^which  are  in  unison  with  our  own — ^we  should  de- 
vote the  rest  of*  the  weel^  after  the  faneral,  to  their  benefit,  with  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  music  And,  having  privately  consulted  the  public 
authorities,  it  has  been  not  only  approve({  but  applauded ;  and  the  inten- 
tion will  be  promoted  as  an  object  of  relief^  becoming  the  public  aid.  But 
it  is  not  known  that  there  will  be  a  Monodi/;  that  the  theatre  will  be  in 
mourning,  especially  the  Hoyal  Boxes ;  and  that,  amongst  other  pieces  of 
music,  we  shall  have  a  selection  of  those  in  *  Saul,'  and,  in  particular,  the 
*  Dead  March,'  by  special  intimation.  I  do  not  think  the  dress  of  the  The- 
atre will  be  known  before  it  opens»  as  it  will  be  done  in  the  evening—or 
rather  night  of  the  Funeral ;  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the 
preparations  unobserved.  You  may  belieye  I  have  great  anxiety  to  be- 
hold the  intentions  of  the  conmiittee  well  executed ;  but  my  mind  is  per- 
fectly liberated  about  the  Monody ^  since  I  have  received  the  fiEivor  of  your 
note.  The  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday  next ;  but^  my  good  sir,  I  pray 
as  early  a  conmiunicati(Mi  as  possible ;  K>r  although  we  may  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  an  Angelica  to  deliver^  we  must  still  be  anxious  about  Angelica's 
memory.  P.  M." 

The  result  of  these  preparations  more  than  realized  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  audience,  relieved  the  distress  of  the  performers, 
and  reflected  new  honor  OU'  the  Poet,  whose  heart  was  in  the 
subject.  The  lines,  though  composed  at  so  short  a  notice,  bore 
the  stamp  of  calm  deliberation,  and  were  recited  by  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley  with  great  taste  and  feeling.  In  a  few  days  they  appeared 
"in  every  newspaper  of  the  kingdom  f  but  before  they  were 
printed,  copies  were  sent  by  the  author  to  the  Prinee  Regent 
and  Prince  Leopold.  "  The  Prmce,*'  he  tells  Mr.  Gray,  "  like  a 
true  gentleman,  sent  me  a  very  polite  and  kind  acknowledg- 
ment on  receipt  of  the  lines.  From  Carlton  House  I  had  no 
news ;  but  I  dare  say  they  were  not  presented  to  our  worthy 
Regent."  Some  additional  particukrs  occur  in  his  correspond- 
ence. In  his  usual  unaffected  way,  when  speaking  of  himself, 
or  his  poems,  he  writes  to  his  sister : — "  I^ov,  20.  As  I  know 
you  take  an  interest  in  whatever  I  write,  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  death  of  our  poor  Princess.  I  hardly  think  them 
worth  mentioning  for  their  poetry  ;  but  they  sincerely  express 
what  a  whole  kingdom  has  felt.  T.  0.'\ 
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To  these  extracts  from  his  letters,  a  feW  lines  from  the  poem 
itself  may  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  ;  and  the  apostrophe 
is  eminently  beautiful.* 

To  return  from  occasional  poetry  to  his  public  lectures  on  the 
Poets  :  On  December  18,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe, 
informing  him  that  the  new  Institution  in  liverpool  had  just 
been  opened  with  a  lecture  on  the  progress  of  literature  and 
science.  It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Traill,  one  of  the  committee, 
should  commehce  the  new  year  with  a  course  on  Natural  His- 
tory twice  a  week ;  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Campbell  would  be  very  popular. 

Having  expressed  a  wish,  on  account  of  his  still  delicate  lungs, 
to  know  something  of  the  dimensions  of  the  lecture-room,  and 
the  number  of  the  audience  he  should  have  to  address,  he  was 
informed  that  the  "  room  was  very  pleasant,  easy  for  the  voice, 
and  contained  about  500  seats."  This  was  all^atisfactory  ;  the 
invitation  was  accepted ;  but  his  health  '*  being  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,"  the  terms  and  period  for  commencing  were  left 
open. 

"  Trifling  as  it  would  be,"  he  writes,  January  2,  "  to  hunt 
after  such  a  mark  of  popularity  as  that  of  being  selected  for 
public  readings,  it  is  a  very  ^reeable  token  when  it  comes.  It 
is  a  side-symptom  which  in  poets — the  warmest  of  all  warm- 
blooded animals  by  nature — it  would  be  very  absurd  if  they  did 
not  feel  as  a  compliment.  You  will  ask  me  what  I  have  been 
doing  ?  This  has  been  a  tremendous  winter  to  me.  It  is  not 
moping  nor  imagining  suspension  of  powers,  from  the  vis  iner- 

*  "  Daughter  of  England  !  for  a  nation's  sighs, 
A  nation's  heart,  went  with  thine  obsequies ! 
Oft — oft  shall  time  revert  a  look  of  grief 
On  thine  existence — ^beautiful  and  brief! 
Fair  spirit  I  send  thy  blessing  from  above, 
On  realms  where  thou  art  canonized  by  Love  1 
Give  to  a  fttther's — husband's  bleeding  mind. 
The  peace  that  angels  lend  to  human  kind : 
To  us,  who  in  thy  loved  remembrance  feel 
A  sorrowing,  but  a  soul-ennobling  zeal — 
A  loyaltv  that  touches  all  the  best 
And  loftiest  principles  of  England's  breast  I 
Still  may  thy  name  speak  comfort  from  the  tomb- 
Still  in  me  Muses'  breath  thy  memory  bloom ! 
They  shall  describe  thy  life — thy  form  portray  1 
But  aU  the  love  that  mourns  thee  swept  away, 
Tis  not  in  language  or  expressive  arts 
To  paint — Te  feel  it»  BritoDs,  in  your  hearts  P 
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ticBj  but  literally*  from  being  knocked  up  by  bodily  pain.  It  is 
singular  to  say  that  it  arises  from  the  suspension  of  the  cold- 
bath.  I  had  owed  much  to  the  use  of  it ;  but  from  an  internal 
complaint,  I  was  obliged  to  suspend  it,  and  use  the  tepid ;  and 
hence,  my  physician  says,  the  unbracing  effect  of  the  latter  has 
brought  on  a  sensibility  to  cold,  which  the  other  kept  off." 

Then,  adverting  to  a  very  general  topic^  at  the  time,  he  in- 
quires— "  Was  t£ere  ever  such  folly  as  to  risk  the  reading  of 
such  matte^  before  a  crowd,  by  a  man  with  a  legal  wig,  in  order 
to  make  the  waggery  of  the  parody  more  striking  by  the  con- 
trast of  solemnity  ?  My  friend  stood  next  to  a  serious  man,  an 
elderly  clergyman,  whose  risibility  could  not  be  suppressed — 
though  he  told  him  that  he  cpndemned  the  licentiousness  of 
the  parody  as  much  as  man  could  do.  The  whole  Court — all 
but  the  crown  lawyers — was  in  a  roar.  I  am  a  cool  politician, 
but  I  hate  scripture  parodies.  T.  C." 

Another  communication  from  Mr.  Roscoe  brought  the  agreea- 
ble intelligence  that  everything  was  arranged  for  the  lectures ; 
that  the  committee  would  at  once  insure  him  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  course  he  had  mentioned,  free  of  all  expenses;  the 
amount  was  to  be  raised  from  the  tickets  of  non-proprietors, 
and,  in  case  it  exceeded  that  sum,  the  whole  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  lecturer.  "  From  the  very  general  desire  of  hear- 
ing you,"  adds  Mr.  Roscoe,  "  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  your  receipts  will  considerably  exceed  the  sum  guaran- 
teed.' To  this  offer  Campbell  made  some  objections ;  as  the 
sum  was  insufficient  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  he  must 
necessarily  incur  by  leaving  his  other  engagements,  travelling, 
&c.  He  was  then  informed,  by  the  same  kind  friend,  that  the 
committee  "  would  guarantee  that  his  receipts  should  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  and  as  much  more 
as  the  subscriptions  might  produce,"  "  However  unwilling,"  he 
adds,  '^  to  hold  out  promises  not  likely  to  be  realized,  I  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if  your  receipts  do  not  greatly  exceefd  that 
amount.  Independently  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  which 
are  due  to  you,  wherever  our  language  is  known,  you  have  con- 
nexions here,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  serviceable  to 
you,  and  friends,  who  will  be  anxious  to  render  your  stay  among 
them  as  pleasant  as  they  can." 

Nothing  further  remained  to  be  done  except  to  fix  the  time, 

*  The  trial  of  Hone.— Letter  to  William  Gray,  ^sq. 
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which  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  deciidon ;  for  ''the  oommittee,** 
it  was  added,  ''  would  consider  themselves  inezcusaUe,  if  thej 
interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  his  objects  in  London." 
I  have  noticed  these  arrangements  more  minutely,  perhaps,  than 
they  may  appear  to  deserve ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Roscoe,  to  show  with  what  delicacy 
and  good  feeling  everything  was  made  subservient  to  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  the  Poet. 

Campbell  had  now  the  prosped;  of  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  Liverpool  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  in  harmony  with  his 
own  taste,  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  The  month  of  May 
was  to  have  found  him  at  his  post,  but  numerous  obstacles,  both 
of  a  public  and  private  nature,  were  thrown  in  the  way ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  October  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Liverpool.  His  reception  was  as  gratifying  as  either 
Campbell  or  his  friends  could  desire ;  it  more  than  realized  l^e 
prediction  of  Mr.  Roscoe — ^both  as  to  the  number  of  the  au- 
dience and  the  amount  of  subscriptions.  The  course  embraced 
the  same  subjects — ^but  with  an  improved  arrangement — as  that 
delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  From  these  lec- 
tures, however,  public  attention  was  suddenly  and  painfully  di- 
verted, first  by  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
member  for  Westminster ;  the  political  agitation  that  followed ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  demise  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

For  the  following  reminiscence  of  the  course,  I  am  indebted 
to  a  correspondent. 

**  Mr.  Campbell's  lectures  at  Liverpool  were  listened  to  with  a  delight 
and  enthusiasm,  well  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  them.  When  the  first  two  lectures  of  the  course  had  been  de- 
livered, the  series  was  suspended  during  the  pause  of  universal  s^pathy. 
....  When  the  course  was  resumed,  Mr.  Campbell  was  mvited  to 
repeat  4ie  lectures  preyiouslj'  ffivea  Their  &me  had,  in  the  meantime;, 
spread ;  and  all  were  eager  to  hst^i  to  them.  His  prose  was  declared  to 
be  more  poetie  than  his  poetry ;  his  glowing  imagmation  gave  a  double 
charm  to  those  passages  from  the  poets,  which  he  cited  as  illu8tra<ioQ& 
The  effect  and  animation  of  his  eye,  his  figure,  his  voice  in  reciting  these 
passages,  are  stiU  vividly  remembered.  The  lecture-room  was  crowded 
b^  the  ilite  of  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Campbell's  having  conducted  to  a  seat  opposite  his  chair,  a 
lady  of  distinguished  beauty,*  and  of  the  most  dassical  regularity  oi 
features,  the  Poet  was  so  struck  by  the  foultLess  and  statue-like  fiice  before 
him,  that  he  could  scarcely  continue  his  attention  to  his  lecture."f 

*  See  notice  of  this  lady  in  the  ensuing  letter, 

f  "  One  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  were  guaranteed'to  Mr.  Campbell  by 
the  conmiittoe  of  <he  Royal  fistitution  for  ibu  oourse  of  Twelve  Lectures ; 
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The  reader  may  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Camp- 
bell had  visited  tiie  antique  statues  in  the  Louvre.  The  effect 
was  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  resumed  his  lectures 
on  the  Poetry  of  Greece,  his  prose  was  enriched  by  frequent 
allusions  to  her  sculptures.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his 
lecture  on  the  Plays  of  Euripides,  where,  the  character  of  Apollo 
being  introduced,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre.  The  effect  upon  his  audience  was  electric.  ^*  He  de- 
scribed," says  a  critic,  "  the  impressions  made  upon  his  own 
mind,  on  the  first  sight  of  that  inimitable  statue  in  the  Louviey 
a  few  years  since.  We  have  before  witnessed  many  attempts 
in  speaking,  and  writing,  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  species  of 
creation,  but  in  poetical  conception,  and  felicitous  expression, 
we  never  saw,  or  heard,  anything  comparable  to  the  description 
of  Mr.  Campbell.  Nor  did  we  ever  see  an  equal  effect  pro- 
duced on  a  large  audience  by  any  eloquent  passage,  in  which 
the  language  of  imagination,  rather  than  of  passion,  was  the 
principid  agent." 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  he  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
well-merited  compliment  to  his  friend  Mr.  Boscoe,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool  had  sjHomg  into 
vigorous  existence.  So  well-timed,  and  withal  so  delicately  and 
forcibly  expressed,  the  audience  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and 
rising  in  a  body,  responded  to  the  compliment  with  shouts  of 
accbmiation. 

Some  additioni^  information  respecting  this  very  prosperous 
tour  is  found  in  his  letters.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Liverpool,  his  son  was  taken  ill ;  and  this,  as  usual,  became  an 
absorbing  topic  of  correspondence  ;  but  at  last  he  writes : — 
"  Dr.  Traill*  has  saved  my  child  by  the  great  promptitude  with 
which  he  met  and  turned  back  the  fever  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
by  means  of  affusion.  I  have  found  in  Dr.  T.,  a  young  physi- 
dan,  the  most  amiable  and  solid  of  human  beings.     He  is  a 


the  sabscriptioEis  increased  tfais  Bom  to  upwaids  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  and  he  received  a  hundred  more  for  repeating  the  course  in 
Birmingham,  on  his  way  to  Londoa  Yet)  notwithstanding  this  success, 
when  he  was  afterwards  pressed  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lecitures*  on  His- 
tory, at  Liverpool,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  comply  with  the  request" — 
Note  hy  the  same  eorreapondent. 

*  Some  general  remarks  on  the  matter  and  style  of  these  lectures  will 
be  found  in  another  portion  of  the  work. 

*  Kow  Professor  of  Medical  Jorisprudence  in  the  Univendly  of  Edin- 
bai]gfa. 
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great  favorite  in  Liverpool,  and,  next  to  Roscoe,  promises  to 
keep  his  reputation  as  a  public  character ;  not,  perhaps,  with 
brilliant  genius,  but  with  sound  abilities.  His  general  informa- 
tion and  character  are  well  worth  the  respect  which  they  find 
here. 

'^  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  reading  and  conversation  of 
the  daughters  of  the  better  families  in  Liverpool.  I  assure  you, 
the  greatest  beauty  of  the  place — a  prodigy  of  beauty,  indeed, 
of  the  purest  Grecian  model — struck  me  very  much  by  the  ex- 
tent of  her  knowledge  of  books,  and  by  the  lady-like  self-pos- 
session, and  modest  confidence,  with  which  she  expressed  her- 
self in  talking  on  the  subject  of  my  lectures." 

He  bears  warm  testimony  to  the  hospitality  of  his  Liverpool 
friends ;  and,  with  the  fruits  of  an  abundant  literary  harvest, 
returned  with  his  family  to  Birmingham,  where  the  fame  of  his 
lectures  had  insured  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

"  Birmingham,  February  8. — I  begin  lecturing  this  evening 
at  seven,  but  am  not  to  be  detained  beyond  the  12th  of  March. 
My  Birmingham  friends  are  to  take  four  lectures  in  one  of  the 
weeks,  and  three  in  each  of  the  others." 

Here,  however,  his  son  was  again  taken  ill,  and  his  anxiety 
renewed : — 

"•  Febrwiry  11. — It  has  pleased  fate  that  Thomas  should  take 
the  measles  in  this  place  ;  but  we  have  a  civil  family,  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  Dr.  De  Lys,  and  an  experienced  nurse  for 
my  boy.  ...  I  have  visited  the  most  respectable  people 
in  the  place.  I  have  seen  the  process  of  making  iron,  and  the 
best  of  the  steam-engines.  One,  of  a  sixty-four  horse  power, 
particularly  struck  me.  Its  main  wheel,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
performs  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  would  roll  round 
the  globe  in  ten  days.  The  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge  de- 
monstrated its  powers  to  me,  and  said  he  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  it.  The  same  gentleman  told  me  that  one  of  his 
pupils,  now  grown  up,  still  bears  the  name  of  Erin  go  hragh, 
from  his  juvenile  talent  for  reciting  my  ExUe,  at  school.  Talk- 
ing of  Erin,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  presence 
among  my  audience.  After  the  lecture,  I  was  introduced  to 
her,  and  she  captivated  me  very  much,  by  the  unassuming  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner ;  but  it  was  tantaUzing  to  see  so  little  of 
her,  for  she  set  off  for  London  next  day. 

"  Before  I  left  Stourbridge,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  work 
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shook  me  by  the  hand,  and,  bowing  most  respectfnUy,  but  evi- 
dently much  embarrassed,  gave  me  thanks  for  the  pleasure  my 
vrorks  had  afforded  him.  It  was  droll  enough  to  hear  the  very 
name  of  poetry  mentioned  among  the  terrific  objects  of  art  that 
surrounded  us.  I  returned  with  my  cicerone  B.,  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  alive. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  painted  the  copy  of  a  picture  by  Ru- 
bens, at  Warwick  Castle,^  which  an  artist  here  told  me  he 
could  not,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  from  the  original.  His 
friends,  however,  thinking  he  had  better  be  a  physician  than  a 
painter,  sent  him  to  Edinburgh ;  he  made  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry, and  was  one  of  the  ilh'esidents  of  the  Medical  Society. 
His  face  has  a  vast  deal  of  genius. 

"  February  14. — ^I  have  been  at  James  Watt's ;  his  son  has 
promised  me  a  cast  of  a  glorious  bust  of  his  father  by  Chant- 
rey,  and  a  profile  of  Gregory .f  When  I  sat  down  at  Mr. 
Watt's  fireside,  I  was  thinking  deeply  of  Gregory ;  and  when 
his  cousin  Came  in,  who  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  him,  I  felt 
a  momentary  and  awful  conception  that  it  was  really  Gregory ! 
Watt  himself  is  now  83,  but  so  full  of  anecdote,  that  I  spent 
one  of  the  most  amusing  days  I  have  ever  had  with  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  stranger  to  my  own  pursuits. 

^^  February  18.— I  am  not  now  likely  to  see  much  private 
society :  for  a  neglected  cold  has  turned  out  bronchitis  ;  and, 
until  I  can  draw  my  breath  with  ease,  I  do  not  mean  to  risk 
even  the  excitement  of  conversation.  Dr.  De  Lys,J  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  of  more  use  to  me  now  than  any  other,  is  a  rising 
young  physician  of  the  place.  His  history  is  very  curious : — His 
father  was  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  Compelled  to  fly  at  the 
Revolution,  and  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  behind  him, 
came  to  London,  bringing  with  him  his  only  son,  then  a  little 
boy.  His  wife,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  save  some  of  the 
family  property,  and  had  besides  some  of  her  own,  remained 
with  their  daughter,  but  staid  too  long.  She  was  seized  for  the 
sake  of  her  property,  by  the  Jacobins,  with  such  promptitude, 
that  her  daughter  knew  nothing  of  her  fate,  till  she  saw  her  on 
the  cart  going  to  the  guillotine !     The  poor  girl  went  to  bed 

*  See  Account  of  Warwick  Castle,  and  its  paintiDgs. 

f  See  the  character  of  this  gifted  youth,  as  recorded  by  the  Poet,  Yol. 
X,  p.  114,  et  teq. 

I  Died  at  Bumingham,  aame  years  nnce,  universally  regretted. — Corrc' 
tpondent. 
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and  died,  within  the  same  day,  of  a  broken  heart  Old  de  Lys, 
when  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from  France,  came,  for  his  health, 
to  Leamington,  and  lodged  with  a  washerwoman.  The  woman 
spoke  of  her  lodgers  to  some  ladies  in  tibe  place,  who,  at  thai 
time,  had  such  strong  anti-GalHcan  prejudices,  that  they  told 
her  it  was  a  scandal  to  keep  French  lodgers !  and  Idireatened,  if 
she  did,  to  withhold  their  washing  from  her.  The  poor  woman 
burst  into  tears,  and  said : — ^  I  am  sure  if  you  saw  the  good  old 
gentleman,  and  lus  innocent  little  boy,  you  would  not  mind 
whether  they  were  French  or  Enghah.'  The  ladies  were  struck 
with  contrition  by  her  expression,  and  went  to  visit  De  Lys. 
The  little  boy  made  a  conquest  of  them :  they  helped  to  edu- 
cate him;  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  found  still  further 
friends  and  patrons  in  the  famUy  of  dear  James  Grahame. 
Young  De  Ljs  is  now  a  rising  physician ;  and  one  of  the  ladies 
who  spoke  to  the  washerwoman,  keeps  his  house,  and  sits  at  his 
table.'^ 

^February  26. — ^I  preach,  as  Wesley  says  in  his  Diary,  to 
lively  and  lovely  congregations. — ^Lecturing,  I  perceive,  is  likely 
to  be  my  nUtkr  ;  and  practice  of  course,  makes  one  improve  in 
that,  as  in  everything  else.  But  after  tbo  lecture  (^  last  Friday, 
I  was  obliged,  on  coming  home,  to  have  a  large  blister  applied 
to  my  chest,  to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  respiration.*  If  I  had 
leisure  to  recruit  myself  I  should  start  at  Glasgow  with  new 
hopes  of  popularity  as  a  lecturer ;  and  a  few  summer  months,  I 
feel  confident,  will  quite  rebuild  me.  At  present  I  literally 
have  not  a  voice  to  exert  without  imminent  hazard.  If  I  give 
twelve  lectures,  my  townsmen,  I  hope,  will  accept  of  three  in  a 
week — ^but  I  hope  to  have  sixteen.'' 

^February  27. — ^I  pay  a  visit  to-morrow  to  old  Mr.  Watt, 
with  whom  I  shall  dine,  and  expect  he  will  fix  on  some  day 
when  I  may  visit  his  works  at  Soho,  the  best  worth  seeing  of 
all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  about  Birmingham.''  .  .  . 
^'  In  reverting  to  this  chest  complaint,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  be 
uneasy,  for,  with  tolerable  care.  Dr.  De  L.  informs  me  it  may 
be  soon  subdued.  I  have  hitherto  suffered  more  from  blisters 
than  from  the  malady  itself. 

*  The  frequent  neoeasitv  of  repeating  this  remedy,  while  deliTeriiig  pub- 
lic lectures,  may  account  for  his  subsequently  dechning  the  very  tempting 
invitations  from  Ghisgow,  Edinbuigh,  and  other  places,  which  immediately 
followed  him  from  Liverpool  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  consented  to 
lecture  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gray  on  the 
gubject 
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^'  When  I  look  back  on  my  adventures  for  two  months  past, 
I  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  feel  sensible  of  being 
very  kindly  treated  by  almost  every  human  being  with  whom  I 
have  met  I  have  been  fortunate,  even  in  the  very  lodging 
where  I  have  taken  up  my  abode.  My  landlord  is  a  toy-gilder 
— a  splendid  profession,  ^^ertainly — and  his  family  are  so  decent, 
interesting,  and  respectable,  that  they  might  bring  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  any  reflecting  mind,  by  showing  what  happiness  and 
value  of  character  may  be  found,  independent  of  wealth  and 
station,  through  mere  good  eondiict.  I  sometimes  sit  down  with 
the  tradesman  in  his  parlor,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  most 
perfect  happiness,  to  all  appearance,  that  domestic  society  can 
yield.  His  wife,  as  the  maid-servant  told  Mrs.  C,  has  never 
been  knpwn  to  be  out  of  humor  for  eleven  years.  He  sits  and 
reads  to  her;  at  present  he  is  reading  my  'Poets.'*^  Their 
children  would  ma!ke  you  laugh  with  happiness :  seve9  of  them, 
like  steps  of  stairs,  witfi  the  highest  degree  of  John  Bull  beauty 
that  England  scffords.  He  has  one  little  daughter,  eight  years 
old,  that  I  could  almost  steal  from  him.  ,  .  .  The  Birmingham 
ladies,  I  think,  dress  better  than  they  did  the  first  evening  I  lec- 
tured to  them.  I  observe  more  silk  stockings  among  the  men,  and 
fewer  morning  caps  among  the  ladies.  My  landlord,  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  belles  lettres,  told  me  very  honestly,  afiber  a 
tiiousand  apologies  for  his  honesty,  that  the  young  women  of  B. 
would  not  understand  my  lectures.  But  these  were  only  my 
first  and  second  discourses  :  for,  the  moment  I  got  them  among 
the  comic  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  they  understood  me  so  well  as 
to  laugh,  at  least,  very  heartily,  in  the  right  place.'' 

^ March  13. — I  concluded  my  lectures  last  night,  and,  the 
people  say,  to  tkeir  satisfaction.  .  .  I  have  met  L — d,  the 
quondam  partner  of  L — ^b  in  poetry.  He  is  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, but  imagines  everybody  dead !  He  came  to  my  first 
lecture,  and  told  his  wife  that  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  real 
life,  and  (/'he  and  I,  and  all  about  us,  were  not  mere  phantoms, 
my  lectures  were  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  should  wish  to  at- 
tend ;  but  he  lliinks  all  this  show  of  life  is  mere  illusiom" 

^  March  16.— I  had  an  express  invitation  from  a  literary 

■  "  '■  ■■  ■    ■■■    ■   ■   -  »"y  ■■  ■  I  1     ■     -^  ■■  1 1 ■■  ■■  I  .  ■  .^  III. 

•  During  tbia  literaiy  tour,  Campbell's  "*  Spedmeoa  of  the  British  Poeta'* 
was  at  last  pubhahed;  and  he  "had  the  satis^EU^tion  to  hear  that  it  was 
everywhere  well  received"  He  had  also  "  resitted  two  hundred  pounds, 
clear  f  and  after  appropriating  a  sum  for  the  liquidation  of  all  demands, 
found  himself  in  the  novel  position  of  a  m^  who  had  money  to  Jay  out  at 
interest 

Vol.  II. — 6 
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society  in  Glasgow,  requesting  me,  in  the  name  of  a  great  body 
of  people,  to  repeat  my  lectures  there.  My  friends  in  Edinburgh 
have  been  so  pressing  to  the  same  effect,  that  if  my  chest  com- 
plaint were  perfectly  well  conducted  I  should,  wiUiout  hesita- 
tion, avail  myself  of  their  offer.  But  I  know  well  what  would 
happen  from  the  hospitality  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh.  Here  I 
can  scarcely  refuse  invitations  to  dinner,  which  always  expose 
me  to  catching  cold ;  and  in  the  north  I  should  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality, to  the  prejudice  of  my  health.  For  though  I  now 
abstain,  habitually,  from  even  the  ordinary  indulgence  in  eating, 
and  taking  wine,  yet  the  excitement  of  speaking  always  hurts 
me.  Here  I  have  scarcely  gone  out  at  all,  except  to  poor  Gre- 
gory Watt's  father — the  James  Watt.  ....  All  this  I  shall 
avoid  by  getting  to  the  south,  where  I  can  Hve  as  I  please.  .  .  . 
Though  I  have  shunned  visiting  at  Birmingham,  I  should  be 
ungrateful  to  forget  the  great  kindness  which  every  respectable 
person,  I  may  say,  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  has  paid  me. 
The  president  of  the  Institution,  a  most  respectable,  learned,  and 
worthy  clergyman,  delivered  a  lecture  the  Monday  after  I  finish- 
ed, in  praise  of  the  last  lecturer  on  poetry,  who  was,  luckily,  in 
a  back  bench,  and  not  obliged  to  be  seen  listening  to  his  own 
eulogy !  T.  0." 

Thus  concluded  a  very  agreeable,  and,  as  regarded  remune- 
ration, a  very  satisfactory  tour. 

On  his  return  to  Sydenham,  Campbell  felt  himself  entitled  to 
a  little  repose.  The  ^*  Specimens,"  now  fairly  before  the  public, 
were  to  1}mb  followed  by  his  Lectures ;  but  the  final  arrangement 
of  these  for  the  press  was  not  urgently  required;  and,  for  a 
short  month,  he  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitcUe — "  study  and 
ease^  together  mixed."  The  terms  of  praise,  in  which  his  new 
work  was  generally  noticed,  consoled  him  for  the  time  and  study 
expended  in  its  compilation,  and  seemed  to  predict,  at  least,  an 
equally  favorable  hearing  for  its  successor.  The  work,  however, 
was  not  faultless — and  no  man  was  more  sensible  of  its  imper- 
fections than  himself;  and  although  he  had  exercised  the  great- 
est impartiality  in  the  prefatory  critiques,  his  remarks  were 
occasionally  felt,  and  resented,  by  those  to  whom  they  applied. 
Among  these  was  the  venerable  editor  of  Pope's  Works,*  whose 

■III     III.  t 

*  This  charge,  it  m&y  be  here  added,  whidi  Mr.  Bowles  had  only  repeat- 
ed, and  which  Campbell  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  private  character  of 
Pope,  has  been  substantiated  by  the  Marchmont  Papers.  See  **  Specimens 
of  thf  BritishPoet^^  Art,  Pope,  8vo.  ed. ;  also,  the   Vindicafion. 
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gentle  remonstance  to  Campbell  not  only  precluded  resentment, 
but  conciliated  respect  and  friendship  : — 

"  I  have  thought  myself  called  upon,''  he  writes,  "  to  yiadicate  some  ob- 
serratioDs  of  mine  on  the  character  of  Pope,  in  answer  to  your  critical 
remarks  on  those  observations  in  the  1st  voL  of  your  Specimens.  I  think 
you  have  hastily  laid  yourself  open  to  some  ammadversions ;  but  I  trust 
you  will  find  nothing  said  that  might  seem  to  imply  any  feelings  but  those 
of  the  highest  respect  for  your  acknowledged  political  and  hterary  character. 
Your  friend  Moore  is  in  this  neighborhooid,  and  also  Crabbe  and  Crewe.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  I  should  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing you  here;  and  beUeve  me  that»  though  our  aspects  are  somewhat 
warlike  in  print,  at  home  I  remain  most  sincerely  and  faithfully,  and  with 
many  thanks  for  the  great  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your  works, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'^BremhiU,  April  18/A,  1819.  W.  L.  Bowlm.* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  his  retirement  at  Syden- 
ham was  agreeably  enlivened  by  visits  from  numerous  friends,  and 
among  others  from  Lord  and  Lady  Selkirk,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Mr.  Rogers.  Among  the  poetical  products  of  the  season  were 
"Lines  to  the  Rainbow,"  which  differ  materially  from  those 
subsequently  published.* 

The  arrangement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  his  friends 
in  Glasgow,  was  to  have  been  now  carried  into  effect ;  and  al- 
though he  had  no  valid  objections  to  offer  on  the  score  of  health, 
yet  other  difficulties,  of  a  nature  no  less  formidable,  stood  in  the 
way ;  and,  after  a  correspondence  of  some  weeks,  the  plan  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  The  reasons  are  forcibly  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  from  which  I  will  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  My  boy  is  now  at  a  very  critical  time.  He  is  finishing 
all  the  education  he  is  io  receive  before  going  into  a  profes- 
sion, and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  whom,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  is  making  rapid  improvement.  No  one 
knows  what  distress  I  have  had  with  his  backwarkness,  when 
obliged  to  be  his  tutor.  But,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  Dr. 
Glennie,  our  neighbor,  kindly  took  him  on  reasonable  terms,  as 
a  day-scholar ;  and  the  pains  which  he  takes  with  him  are  such 
as  exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  bestowed  by  a  master  on  a 
pupil.  I  would  not,  for  all  that  years  of  lecturing  would  pro- 
duce, take  Thomas  from  his  hands I  am  convinced  that 

a  year  with  Dr.  G.  will  make,  to  me^  the  inestimable  difference 
of  seeing  him  an  accomplished,  or  a  deficiently-educated  man. 
Oh,  my  anxiety  about  this  is  what  no  one  but  a  father  can  con- 

*  See  Appendix, 
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oeive!  The  beam  of  expectation  that  has  dawned  upon  me 
within  these  few  months,  that  my  boy  will  yet  be  an  ornament 
to  us,  creates  an  era  in  my  existence !" 

%  %  *  *  « 

^  Upon  a  BuperBcial  view  of  the  case,  it  might  seem  quite  as 
well  to  have  him  in  Glasgow.  But  no.  :  .  .  Leaving  Mrs.  0. 
here  is  totally  impossible.  She  is  watching  her  invalid  sister,* 
and  would  on  no  earthly  consideration  go  to  Scotland  at  pres- 
ent To  take  my  boy  from  school,  would  break  up  his  educa- 
tion. It  is  indeed  a  sacrifice  to  give  up  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
where  I  had  to  refresh  old  frieiKtehips,  and  enjoy  travelling  with 
so  much  benefit  to  my  circumstances ;  but  as  tilings  are,  I  cannot 
do  it  T.  C." 

Thus  terminated  the  negotiations — but  higher  honors  awaited 
him ;  for,  although  prevented  from  visiting  his  native  city  as  a 
lecturer  on  Poetry,  his  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him, 
only  a  few  years  later,  as  Lord-Rector  of  their  university.  From 
this  time  forward,  he  appears  to  have  declined  invitations  to 
lecture  in  the  country ;  but  the  subject  was  ever  afterwards  one 
of  the  deepest  interest;  and,  among  the  last  occupations  of  his 
life,  was  a  series  of  annotations  on  these  lectures,  made  with 
the  view,  as  he  told  me,  of  bringing  them  eventually  before  the 
public  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  his  attention  being  directed  to 
an  article  in  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,'*  where,  in  giving 
the  history  of  his  poetical  life,  the  writer  had  assigned  reasons 
for  his  being  pensioned,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  fact, 
Campbell  contradicted  the  statement ;  and,  as  his  spirited  and 
characteristic  letter  to  the  editor  places  the  subject  in  its  true 
light,  I  quote  the  following  passage : — 

**  Sir, — ^It  is  stated  in  your  article  that  I  reoelved  a  pensioD  under  the 
Britisli  GoYemment)  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  having  writ- 
ten in  support  of  his  measures.  This  is  not  a  correct'  statement  of  the  &ct : 
I  am  no  pdiHeal  writer,  and  received  the  above  grant  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  ministers  in  the  same  calHnet^  purely  and 
exdusively  as  an  act  of  literary  patronage.  In  stating  this,  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  declare  myself  neutral,  with  regard  to  politiod  feeUngs,  still  less 
to  disavow  that  zeaf  and  reverence  for  Mr.  Fox*8  principles,  w^di  are  felt 
by  so  great  a  proportion  of  EngUshmea  Neither'do  1  mean  to  insinuate 
an  uncharitable  or  unqualified  maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  pditical 

*  This  "beautifbl  sister"  was  now  stlffering  muW  temporair  mental 
disorder  at  Sydenham ;  a  calamity  to  which  Campbdl  most  feelingly  al- 
ludes in  this  and  other  letters. — 8ee'Corre»pandenee  of  1825. 
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'writer,  who  may  have  supported  a  party  in  the  State,  to  receive  a  penaioQ 
from  Goyeroment  without  dishonor.  Cfnlj,  it  is  certain  that  such  writers 
are  justly  regarded  with  more  jealousy  than  those  who  receive  similar 
fiiyors  simply,  and  without  relation  to  politics,  as  men  of  letters.  I  have, 
at  all  events,  a  right  to  correct  an  error  in  my  own  biography.  I  now  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  will  substantiate,  if  proof  be  required,  that  it  was  not 
political,  hat  poeticid  writings,  which  gained  me  the  good  will  of  those  states* 
men  who  recommended  me  to  my  Sovereign.  My  poems,  containing  neither 
party  satire,  party  praise,  nor  mdividual  adulation,  had  tiiie  good  fortune 
to  please  Mr.  Fox  and  my  noble  friend  Lord  Holland.  I^  in  their  kindness 
towards  me,  they  made  a  wnxig  choice  as  to  literary  merit,  their  intentions, 
at  least,  were  wholly  disinterested.  They  gained  no  political  or  party 
purpose ;  they  obligea  no  relation  nor  friend's  relation ;  and  o^  benefited 
a  man  wh<Hn  they  were  pleased  to  consider  a  poet  Of  Lord  Holland  and 
Mr.  Foz,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  amon^^  all  high-minded 
statesmen,  there  could  be  none  more  likely  to  befriend  a  hterary  man,  with- 
out expecting  political  drudgery  m  return,  or  the  aUghtest  saoifice  of  his 
personal  independeDce.    lam,  Ac 

"T,  Oamfbelu" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GERMANY  RE-YIBITED. 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  with  prospects  of  increasing 
usefulness,  congenial  labors,  another  poem,  a  speculation  on 
court  favor,  with  reflections  on  passing  events. 

**t7a».  13. — ^I  feel  some  comfort  in  telling  you  the  general 
state  of  my  affairs.  I  have  a  new  poem  on  the  anvil— or  at 
least,  in  the  fire,  if  not  red-hot  enough  for  the  anvil.  I  have 
also  several  small  ones  lying  by ;  but  not  having  enough  for  a 
volume,  I  delay  publishing  them  until  I  can  come  out  in  force. 
I  am  to  lecture  again  at  the  Royal  Institution  next  spring. 
Mr.  *  *  *  thinks,  as  both  my  fellow-lecturers  have  been  knight- 
ed, it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  may  be 
knighted  *  also !  Yet,  alas  I  what  shall  I  do  if  I  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  footman  f  For  what  is  a  knight  without  his  squire  ? 
.  .  .  There  is  also  a  probability  that  I  may  lecture  at  the  Lon- 
don Institution — thus  belecturing  the  town  like  a  Colossus, 
with  one  foot  in  Moorfields,  and  another  in  Albemarle-street ; 
but  the  latter  point  is  not  yet  fixed. 

"  I  have  been  much  agitated  on  the  Whig  side  of  opinion 
by  the  merciless  aspect  of  public  affairs.  What  is  the  danger 
of  Radicalism  to  what  has  been  extorted  from  our  fears  ?  The 
subject,  however,  is  wide,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  I  have  not 
been  without  my  fears,  though  sometimes,  on  reflection,  half 
ashamed  of  them.  My  hopes  still  rest  on  the  indestructible 
spring  of  public  opinion.  Oh  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  saying 
I  feel  a  sort  of  Scottish  pride  in  Einloch  of  K. ;  I  don't  like 
the  cause,  but  I  admire  the  dauntless  simplicity  of  his  zeal,  and 
feel  for  his  martyrdom T.  C." 

*  Some  time  previous  to  this,  it  was  reported  thitt  Campbell  was  shortly 
to  take  his  place  in  Parliament;  and,  in  answer  to  an  old  schoolfellow,  he 
writes : — "  How  could  the  rumor  of  miy  being  sent  to  St  Stephen's  be  got 
up  f  I  never  wished,  never  breathed  a  wish  to  belong  to  it"  Some  years 
later,  however,  he  thought  better  of  it 
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An  ardent  desire  to  re-visit  Germany,  often  indulged,  and  as 
hopelessly  abandoned,  was  at  length  to  be  realized.  With  im- 
proved circumstances,  and  important  literary  objects  in  view, 
everything  promised  an  agreeable  and  profitable  tour.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  his  family  with  him ;  to  proceed  to  the  Rhine ; 
pass  some  time  at  Bonn  or  Heidelberg ;  consult  the  public  hbra- 
ries ;  make  extracts  from  such  works  as  related  to  the  subject 
of  his  lectures;*^  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Schlegel. 
Thence,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  he  projected  a  tour  to 
Vienna,  and  on  his  return  to  Prussia,  meant  to  confide  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  to  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonn.  Of  the  plan 
thus  briefly  sketched,  he  happily  accomplished  the  main  object; 
he  collected  a  large  and  various  fund  of  information  on  general 
literature,  the  systems  of  education,  and  the  discipline  pursued 
in  the  great  schools  of  Germany;  and,  in  conversation  with 
the  Professors  of  Bonn,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  the  London 
UnivOTsity. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  tour,  which  was 
to  commence  in  May ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  his 
German  project  is  l^us  divulged: — 

**  10,  Seymowr-ftreet  West,  March  27,  1820. 

"  I  am  letting  my  house  furnished,  for  a  year,  during 
which  I  mean  to  remove  both  Matilda  and  Thomas  to  Germany. 
I  have  thought  of  Bonn,  for  my  friend  Schlegel  is  there,  a  resi- 
dent professor;  but  his  attraction  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
inchnation  for  Heidelberg,  where  the  idea  of  the  '  great  tun' 
presents  a  sort  of  charm  to  the  fancy !  Seriously,  however,  I 
am  going  to  Deutschland  for  a  year,  and  have  every  prospect 
of  getting  my  house  oflf  my  hands,  in  a  way  that  vrill  keep  my 

*  This  yeiy  comprehensiye  subject  had  long  engrossed  his  attention. 
As  early  as  April,  1816,  we  find  him  writing  to  mi.  Stevenson  in  these 
wor^ : — "  Though  I  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  ready  for 
my  lectures,  they  will  form  a  large  work  of  two  volumes  quarto,  that  will 
still  employ  me  for  some  time.  They  will  comprehend  an  entire  yiew  of 
Greek,  Koman,  French,  Spanish,  Itafian,  and  Qerman  literatura  Having 
this  in  contemplation,  I  had  really  prepared  to  set  off  to  the  Continent  with 
my  family,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  collecting  the  books  necessary  for  the 
subject  of  Modem  Literature,  which  are  not  to  be  brought  together  from 
English  librariea  But  I  was  prevented  by  insufficieihcy  of  ways  and 
means. 

"■  My  labor  at  modem  languages  in  this  undertaking  has  been  Herculean. 
Of  Italian  dasaics,  I  finished  l^t  month  (March)  a  collection  amounting  to 
tioo  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  Tour  sweat  of-  brow  at  making  tea-pots^ 
my  dear  Potter,  is  nothing  to  this.  T.  C." 
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mind  easy  about  rent  and  taxes  ....  I  have  much  on  my 
thoughts  about  bills  paying  o£f,  lists  of  furniture,  and  a  place  for 
depositing  my  books  in  my  absence;  but  we  must  meet  before 
we  expatriate ;  and  I  must  make  a  point  of  seeing  our  great, 
good  friend*  before  he  returns  north — 

Arbeit  breont  die  Sterne  feucht^ 

Freundichaft  madit  die  Burde  leidit ; 

Mit  dem  Freunde,  hand  im  hand, 

Bftuet  Man  ein  wuster  laod.  T.  0." 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  circle  of  his  Edinburgh  friends  was 
again  narrowed  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers ;  and  in  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  his  respect 
and  sympathy  are  thus  expressed : — 

<*  LoNiKw,  April  %%,  1820. 

'^  The  sensation  occasioned  by  Dr.  Brown's  death,  though 
not  so  popularly  felt  in  England,  perhaps,  as  in  the  country 
where  he  was  best  known,  is  neverliieleBS  felt  by  a  great  number 
who  can  understand,  more  or  less,  the  peculiar  value  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  It  must  be  a  deep  blow  to  every  one  who 
poflsessed  his  friendship  uid  intimate  society ;  and  incalculably 
sore  to  those  relations  who  could  appreciate  him,  and  who  now 
feel  the  ties  of  nature  rent  by  his  loss.  The  event  is,  altogether, 
a  public  calamity.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  and  best  produc- 
tions of  nature ;  and  besides  the  purest  affections,  had  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  mysterious  and — what  it  sometimes  appeared 
to  me — an  almost  miraculous  subtlety.  I  always  honored  him, 
and  showed,  I  trust,  through  life  that  I  did  so. 

"  When  I  received  your  note  I  was  very  ill.f  It  would  pass 
your  comprehension,  or  that  of  any  person,  who  has  not  the 
exact  constitution  and  infirmities  that  I  have,  to  know  the  cau- 
tion that  is  indispensable  to  keep  my  attacks  from  gaining 
ground.  My  life  will  be  useless  without  health,  and  my  health 
is  of  fearful  value,  at  least  to  my  eventual  widow  and  poor 
sisters*  T.  C.*' 

"  May  11. — I  am  lecturing  at  present  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  shall  be  in  Germany,  I  trust,  in  a  month.  I  have 
received  a  summons  to  sign  a  paper  as  a  trustee  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  late  Dr.  L  of  our  city,  who  died  at  SicUy. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  was  to  have  met  at  Mri  Richardson's, 
f  Similar  apprehensions  as  to  health  enter  into  most  of  his  letters  of 
this  period 
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He  was  my  old  acqiiaiDiance  and  friend;  and  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  have  promised  to  be  his  widow's  trustee,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  signing  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  and  until 
yesterday  no  mention  was  ever  made  that  I  was  involved  in 
such  a  responsibility.  I  waited  upon  Mrs.  I.,  but  she  could  only 
refer  me  to  Mr.  Lindsay.  I  frankly  told  her  that  as  I  am  going 
abroad,  and  not  versed  in  such  a  business,  I  should  not  willing- 
ly commence  a  trusteeship,  unless  I  hare  happened  to  pledge 
myself  to  it.  There  is  a  money  business  of  some  amount  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  my  name  being  affixed  to  it,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  great  favor  to  all  parties,  if  you  will  obtain  information 
from  Mr.  Lindsay  as  soon  as  you  can.*' 

On  the  20th  of  May  all  arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
journey ;  and  on  the  24th  an  important  doeunaeBt  was  signed, 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  TboB  day  an  agreement  was  made  and  entwred  into  between  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  Oolbum,  the  pablisher,  by  wUefa  the  Poet  andertakes  to  ecbt 
the  *  New  MontU^  Magazine,'  for  ih&  term  of  three  years,  commencing  with 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  to  furnish  twelve  articles,  six  in  prose 
and  six  in  verse ;  the  prose  to  contain  the  whole  value  and  substance  of  the 
Ijectures  on  Poetry,  now  delivering  at  tiie  Royal  InstitntioD ;  the  copyright 
to  revert  to  the  author,  in  like  mann^  with  all  his  own  eootributioEiB  pub- 
lished in  the  said  Magasina  Mr.  Colbum  agrees  to  pay  Mr.  Campbelifive 
hundred  poundb  per  annum,  and  to  provide  a  sub-editor ;  to  pay  for  all 
necessary  contributions  a  jEair  and  liberal  price,  with  the  exception  of  ihe 
twelve  articles  mentioned,  for  whidi  the  editor  desires  no  remuneration, 
unless,  from  the  great  inerease  in  the  sale  of  the  wwk,  Mr.  Colbom  should 
fed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  any.  All  questions,  differences,  or  dis- 
putes, connected  with  the  editorship^  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  two 
persons,  to  be  mutually  fixed  upon,  with  power  to  choose  a  third  as  iimpire." 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  was  "  signed,  sealed,  and  deliver- 
ed," Campbell  embarked  with  his  family  for  Holland.  The  let- 
ters, written  during  the  tour  to  his  friends*  in  England,  present 
a  spirited  and  nearly  unbroken  series,  which  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader,  with  as  httle  commentary  as  possible.  The 
first  of  the  series  announces  his  arrival  in  Rotterdam : — 

«  RoiTE&DAii,  May  28,  1820. 

"  We  cleared  out  of  the  Pool  on  Sunday  morning.  1 
had  been  so  mudi  fatigued  during  the  day  that  I  was  fest  asleep 
by  that  time.     In  twenty-two  hours  we  reached  Helvoetsluys, 


*  I  have  again  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Poet's  friends  for 
the  kindness  witih  which,  in  this,  as  in  many  fbimer  instances^  they  have 
yielded  to  my  solicitation. 
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with  a  brisk  gale  which  was  cheerful  at  tirst,  but  at  h&i  rocked 
the  ship  so  as  to  make  us  all  very  sick.  The  master,  by  exag- 
gerating the  chances  of  our  being  detained  a  day  or  two  before 
we  could  reach  Rotterdam,  persuaded  us  to  go  ashore.  We  set 
0%  therefore,  in  company  with  three  other  passengers,  to  cross 
the  island  and  reach  this  place  by  land.  One  of  our  fellow- 
travellers  was  a  Dutch  merchant,  another  a  German,  and  a  third 
a  Polish  Jew,  who  had  graduated  at  Edinburgh ;  knew  Jeffrey, 
Gregory,  and  others ;  flattered  M.,  praised  the  Scotch  ladies, 
and  in  fiict  attached  himself  to  our  party  by  sheer  impudence. 
The  Dutchman  was  very  patriotic,  and  wished  us  to  admire  the 
scenery  and  character  of  Holland ;  but  unhappily  it  rained ;  the 
roads  were  half-wheel  deep,  and  the  fields  looked  Hke  the  earth, 
two  days  after  the  Deluge.  The  whole  island,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine Dutch  scenery  to  be,  is  quite  flat,  but  rich  in  verdure,  as 
bright  as  that  of  England,  and  intersected  by  long  colonnades 
of  limes  and  willows,  drawn  up  in  lines  as  straight  and  long  as 
an  immense  army  at  a  review,  or  in  order  of  battle.  Our  car- 
riage was  the  exact  shape  and  image  of  the  Lord  Mayor's ;  but 
the  harnessing  was  only  of  ropes.  i)uring  eight  hours'  dragging 
to  get  us  to  Rotterdam,  I  had  all  along  admired  the  cleanness 
of  every  human  habitation  we  passed,  or  entered  into;  but  when 
we  got  in  sight  of  Rotterdam,  I  was  truly  delighted.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  by  the  Maese,  which  is  broader  tiban  the  Thames 
at  Westminster,  and  so  deep  as  to  admit  ships  of  the  line  close 
up  to  the  quay,  which  forms  the  street  fronting  the  river.  The 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  streets  beautifully  clean.  The  river 
branches  into  canals  that  run  into  the  main  streets  in  all  direc- 
tions. T.  C." 


Ndoguxn,  June  4. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  from  Rotterdam.  I  was  much  captiva- 
ted with  the  view  of  that  city  from  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Maese.  ...  I  visited  the  great  church  containing  the  tombs  of 
the  famous  admirals.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  both  of  whom, 
as  you  know,  gained  victories  over  the  fleets  of  England.  We 
proceeded  on  Wednesday  last  through  Delft,  the  Hague,  and 
Leyden,  to  Haerlem — ^famous  for  its  organ^  and  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Coster,  the  inventor  of  printing,  whose  statue  is 
in  the  principal  square.  Next  morning,  when  I  was  sallying 
out,  the  waiter  of  die  hotel  came  in  great  haste  to  tell  me  he 
must  conduct  me  au  premier-livre  T  which  I  thought  meant 
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something  about  the  police.  I  followed  him  to  a  house  where 
thej  showed  me  the  first  book  ever  printed ;  and  which  is  old 
enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  bibliomaniac  in  the  Roxburgh 
Club. 

^^  I  then  visited  the  cathedra^  and  heard  the  organ  played  by 
Summach,  a  great  performer,  and  even  composer,  who  makes 
many  hundreds  a  year  by  playing  to  strangers  for  a  guinea  an 
hour — ^but  the  hour  was  worth  the  guinea,  and  many  guineas. 
It  was  listening  to  the  full  poetry  of  music.  The  instrument 
has  sixty-eight  stops,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  pipes. 
The  ^rst  piece  was  the  Battle  of  league.  .  .  I  have  no 
words  to  tell  you  how  it  took  the  heart  and  passions  into  the 
field !  The  trumpets  sounded  as  over  a  vast  plain,  where  you 
saw  brigade  after  brigade  extended,  with  flying  colors.  The 
drums  beat ;  you  heard  the  trampling  of  cavahry — the  tread  of 
infEuitry — ^the  charging-step — the  roar  of  artillery — the  shouts 
of  victory — ^and  the  Te  Deum  !    It  was  transporting ! 

"  Then  came  a  second  piece — the  Shepherdess  in  the  Storm — 
that  told  a  complete  story — ^airs  that  imitated  the  warbling  of 
birds,  and  the  gurgling  of  waters ;  with  now  and  then  a  sweet 
pastoral  pipe  that  made  you  imagine  some  lively  spot  of  scenery, 
where  you  could  fancy  the  sun  shining  delightfully  on  rocks 
and  wid^rs,  glades  and  trees.  After  a  pause,  the  music  grows 
mournful,  as  if  the  sky  began  to  lower,  and  thunder  is  heard  at 
a  distance.  The  human  voice,  which  the  organ  imitates  to  de- 
ception, begins  to  grow  more  and  more  plaintive  ;  the  thunder 
increases,  and  such  is  the  power  of  this  organ,  that  it  seems  to 
shake  the  cathedral,  and  in  £act  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
actual  peals.  Strains  of  an  awfiil  character  succeed,  with  the 
human  voice,  at  intervals,  pleading  with  Heaven  to  appease  the 
storm !  At  last  it  subsides,  and  you  conceive  th,e  shepherdess 
rescued,  and  thanking  God  for  her  deliverance  ! 

*^  From  Haerlem  we  proceeded  to  Amsterdam — ^flat  grassy 
meadows  on  either  side  of  a  canal  that  often  stretches  for  miles 
as  straight  as  a  dart,  the.  view  now  and  then  crossed  by  regi- 
mental rows  of  poplaxs,  willows,  or  limes — ^branches  running  off 
from  the  main  canal — and  windmills  and  spires  marking  the 
distance.  Till  you  come  to  Guelderland,  scarce  a  sand-hill  rises 
above  the  universal  level ;  but  this  uniformity  of  meadows,  with 
lazy  cattle,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  villas  coming  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  dropping  their  shrubbery  over  the  canal. 
Often,  at  a  distance,  you  see  country-seats  moated  with  water ; 
and  this,  I  was  told,  is  done  to  drain  the  little  land  that  can  be 

6* 
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made  into  pleasure-ground — otherwise  it  would  be  manhy.  Id 
the  gardening  of  those  country  seats  everything  is  ehpt  and 
square;  but  now  and  then  you  see  English  pl^ure-grounds 
imitated  on  a  dwarOsh  scale.  Altogether,  however,  there  is  too 
much  foliage  and  water  about  their  houses.  This  is  the  face  oi 
the  country.  The  only  animal  that  surprises  you  with  liveliness 
is  the  horse  of  the  Traekichuyt^  that  trots  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour !  Every  other  creature  seems  half  asleep.  The 
cows  feed  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  spirit  of  English  cows. 
The  storks  sail  lazily  round  your  head,  with  snakes  in  their 
beaks,  and  are  seen  feeding  their  young  in  large  nests,  on  the 
tops  of  the  cottages,  where  the  peasant  reckons  their  arrival  a 
blessing.  The  common  tradition  was,  that  the  storks  would  not 
live  in  Holland  under  a  crowned  head ;  but  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  crowned  ;  and  the  storks,  Hke  true  Hoi* 
landers,  take  time  to  consider  about  removal. 

'^  The  face  of  the  people  is  as  unromantic  as  that  of  their 
country.  The  beggars  receive  your  alms,  and  almost  ask  it, 
with  indifference.  At  the  Hague,  a  landlord  overcharged  me, 
and  I  called  him  a  rascal  to  his  face ;  at  Amsterdam  another 
treated  me  like  a  lord,  and  demanded  no  more  than  I  should 
have  paid  at  an  alehouse  in  England.  I  thmked  him  for  his 
treatment ;  yet  the  face  of  both  hosts  were  perfectly  the  same — 
all  apathy  and  impassiveness  !  I  must  say,  however,  that  where 
the  Dutdi  face  has  expression,  that  fitUe  expression  is  good. 
Many  of  their  women  are  pretty ;  and  I  have  not  se^i  one 
woman  that  I  could  suppose  either  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  quar- 
relsome wife.  Their  cleanliness  is  above  aD  praise.  Their  houses 
are  so  painted  and  cleansed  that  poverty  has  absolutely  no  hor- 
rors in  Holland.  On  the  roads,  you  see  peasants  in  the  dress 
of  the  last  century.  The  common  people  of  both  sexes  wear 
wooden  shoes:  the  women  have  ornaments  of  gold,  or  ^Ided 
metal,  hanging  like  sheep's  horns  from  the  sides  of  their  heads 
and  fastened  with  plates  about  their  brows,  under  their  caps. 

"  At  Amsterdam  Ihe  pictures  of  Paul  Potter  struck  me  with 
equal  astonishment  to  what  I  had  felt  in  the  Louvre.*^  His  imi- 
tation of  animals  will  bear  the  examination  of  a  microscope,  and 
even  looks  more  life-like  when  so  examined.  On  the  road  to 
Nimeguen  I  visited  a  settlement  of  Moravians,  which  was  very 
interesting.  On  our  way  hither  last  night,  we  witnessed  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  dykes  in  Holhind 

"""'''—■'''■'■■■  .■»■■■■■■  ■■       I  n 

♦  See  ante,  visit  to  Paris,  September,  1814. 
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when  entire  villages  were  destroyed.  The  trees,  in  one  d]recti<Hi, 
had  been  dashed  down  for  miles,  by  the  force  of  the  ice.  The 
scene  looked  like  the  relics  of  the  flood.  To-morrow  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Ci^ogne.  T.  0." 

''BoHH,  OH  ZHB  RHnaiy  Jtme  9. 

^^  •  .  «  I  have  been  a  day  in  Bonn,  and  I  have  discov- 
ered Schleffel  to  my  great  joy ;  so  that  I  shall  not,  for  the  pres- 
ent, proeeed  to  Heidelberg.  The  difficulty  of  finding  lodgings, 
and  a  separate  boarding-house  for  my  son,  turns  out  to  be 
greater  than  I  had  imagined.  Forty  professors,  and  five  hundred 
and  ^^  students,  make  lodgings  scarce  and  comparatively  dear. 
.  .  .  I  find  Welcher,  the  librarian  of  the  University,  a  very 
divil  and  attentive  acquaintance.  Schlegel  was  very  happy  to 
see  me,  and  is  very  obliging ;  but  his  trick  of  leeturinp,  in  con- 
versation, appears  to  have  increased  with  his  appointment.  He 
is  ludicrously  fond  of  showing  off  his  English  to  me — ^aooount- 
mg  for  his  fluency  and  exactness  in  speaking  it  by  his  having 
learnt  it  at  thirteen.  This  English,  at  the  same  time,  is,  in  point 
of  idiom  and  pronunciation,  what  a  respectable  English  parrot 
would  be  ashuned  of. — I  have  not  got  a  separate  apartment,  so 
that  I  cannot  begin  to  study ;  and  until  I  have  found  a  board- 
ing-house for  Thomas,  and  good  lodgings,  I  shall  not  be  settled. 

**T.  Cr 


*  Bomr,  June  19. 

*^  I  thought  by  this  time  that  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  sent  you  an  amusing  account  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
but  it  has  rained  incessantly  since  I  came  to  Bonn.  I  have  not 
looked  at  a  bright  sky^  or  enjoyed  a  prospect  of  the  scenery,  for 
ten  minutes  together.  .  .  .  The  landscape  is  certainly  magnifi- 
cent. '  The  moment  it  clears  up,  the  Seven  Mountains  appear  in 
great  magmfioence;  and  the  vineyards  and  plains,  along  the 
course  of  Uie  river,  refresh  the  eye  with  luxuriant  verdure.  Two 
ruinous  castles  on  the  heights  at  a  distance,  and  divided  by  the 
Khine,  give  a  most  romantic  efiect  to  the  scene.  These  are  the 
Drachenfels  and  the  Godesbeig ;  but  the  wretched  state  of  the 
atmosphere  makes  it  impossible  to  have  any  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene ;  and  with  all  its  fine  outhne,  it  appears  litUe 
better  than  a  dull,  dark  engraving. 

"  Bonn  itself  has  no  object  of  interest  but  its  University — a 
fine  pile  of  building,  almost  worthy  of  Oxford,  and  once  the  pal- 
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ace  of  the  Electoral  Princes.  The  library  is  a  suit  of  three  halls, 
at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  I  have  dailj  access  to  it 
for  several  hours,  and  now  write  to  you  from  one  of  its  niches, 
where  I  can  study  with  perfect  tranquillity.  Schlegel  means  to 
be  very  kind,  and  is  so  attentive  as  to  call  upon  me  every  day ; 
but  he  talks  without  listening  even  to  questions,  and  upon  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  not  information  to  make  him  edifying. 
He  thinks  he  understands  English  politics,  and  pesters  me  witii 
his  crude  speculations  about  our  impending  national  bankruptcy^ 
and  the  misery  of  our  lower  orders !  Yesterday,  he  asked  me 
if  I  thought  our  peasantry  happier  than  the  ser&  of  the  feudal 
system  ?  and  I  asked  him,  to-day,  what  was  the  price  of  labor 
in  Germany  ?  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
situations  of  the  poor  in  both  countries ;  but  my  German  philoso- 
pher was  too  great  a  man  to  know  anything  about  the  price  of 
labor,  and  frankly  confessed  his  ignorance.  ...  At  times, 
when  he  dwells  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  really  master,  he  is 
quite  his  own  original  and  animating  self;  but  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say  he  proses  away  like  the  clack  of  a  mill  when  there 
is  no  com  to  grind.  In  short,  I  had  no  notion  that  a  great  man 
could  ever  grow  so  wearisome.  It  is  a  pity  when  learned  men 
forget  that  one  half  of  the  value  of  conversation  depends  on 
reciprocity.  One  could  take  down  a  book  from  a  shelf,  ten  times 
more  wise  or  witty  than  almost  apy  man's  conversation.  Bacon 
is  wiser.  Swift  more  humorous,  than  any  person  one  is. likely  to 
meet  with ;  but  they  cannot  chime  in  with  the  exact  frame  of 
thoughts  in  which  we  may  happen  to  take  them  down  from  our 
shelves.  Therein  lies  the  luxury  of  conversation  ;  and  when  a 
living  speaker  does  not  yield  us  that  luxury,  he  becomes  only 
a  book  standing  on  two  legs." 

'^  20th. — I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  professor,  a  man  of  simple,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  of  veiy  respectable  erudition.  He  has  published  several 
tracts  on  the  Greek  poets,  and,  what  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  has 
notions  of  them  congenial  with  my  own.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
fashionable  opinion  in  Germany,  inculcated  by  their  frunous 
Wolff,  that  the  Iliad  was  the  work  of  many  authors.  I  made 
to  him  a  declaration  of  my  creed  on  the  subject ;  he  told  me  his 
own  was  the  same,  though,  when  he  avowed  it  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  he  was  quite  stared  at  as  an  anti- Wolffian  heretic !  I 
have  set  anew  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,*  and  he  has  lent  me  some 

—  .  .  .  _ll  !■  I  II  I    -I  .  ..■■■■■■--.  ■  l_.    _  _        __     *  ™, 

*  Campbell's  Lecture  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  the  very 
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valuable  tracts  on  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  a  subject  which  the 
Germans,  for  these  twenty  years  past,  have  studied  much  more 
than  their  own  literati.'' 

"  22d  and  2Zd. — Dr.  Meyer,  the  Professor  of  Physics,  is  mar- 
ried to  an  Englishwoman ;  and  both,  as  you  may  guess,  are 
valuable  acquaintances.  The  Professor  of  English,  Mr.  Strahl, 
assists  me  in  German,  in  return  for  my  correcting  his  pronun- 
ciation  of  our  language ;  he  reads  to  me  out  of  a  book  entitled 
'  Beauties  of  British  Literature,'  containing  pieces  by  Walter 
Scott,  Byron,  and  the  entire  works  of  a  genfieman  of  whom  you 
may  have  sometimes  heard.  This  is  not  the  only  German  edi- 
tion of  his  rhymes ;  another  has  appeared  at  Leipsic  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  students  is  certainly  not  so  gentlemanlike  as 
that  of  the  Oxonians,  yet  it  is  singularly  picturesque.  For  some 
years  past,  a  rage  for  revifing  andent  costume  has  arisen,  con- 
nected  with  a  patriotic  spirit  in  favor  of  the  union  and  indepen- 
dence of  Germany.  The  old  German  dress  is  therefore  the 
favorite  one — a  simple  tunic  or  capote  buttoned  before,  with  the 
collar  of  the  shirt  spread  at  the  neck,  a  velvet  cap,  wide  trousers, 
moustachios,  and  sometimes  a  beard,  make  their  figures  look 
like  live  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  them  carry 
about  long  pipes  like  fishing-rods  ...  Occasionally  you  see  fine 
forms  and  fiwis,  and  the  effect  of  their  costume  is  very  fine." 

"  24th. — Last  night  I  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the  students, 
where  the  dresses  were,  in  many  instances,  quite  fit  for  the  stage. 
I  was  in  general  struck  by  the  height  and  beauty  of  the  men, 
but  equally  astonished  to  remark  the  ill-favored  appearance  and 
small  stature  of  the  women.  There  was  but  one  passable  beauty 
among  fifty.  The  only  fine  woman  in  the  place  was  a  Jewess, 
and,  singular  enough  to  say,  my  landlord's  niece.  Schlegel 
swears  she  is  a  Jessica  I  Well — seeing  a  very  elegant  young 
woman  waltzing  with  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  room 
— I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes  that  it  was  the  girl  who, 
in  the  morning,  had  made  my  bed ;  yet  her  partner  was  a  youth 
of  good  family,  and  two  princes  were  waltzirig  beside  her.  The 
truth  is,  the  «fews  are  treated  with  entire  liberality  in  Bonn  ;  and 
there  is,  from  causes  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  trace,  something 
like  a  republican  equality  among  the  Bourgeoisie.  The  Vice- 
roy of  the  University  asked  me  how  I  liked  a  dance  that  was  set 
up  by  the  name  of  *  Ecossaise,'  a  most  woful  imitation  of  Scotch 


best  of  the  series,  was  re-written,  and  greatly  enriched,  after  his  return 
from  Germany. 
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dancing  and  music  I    I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  was  Scotch, 
for  I  should  not  have  discovered  it  either  by  the  air  or  the  steps." 

'^  SOtk. — I  am  fortunate  in  my  lodgings.  For  a  pound  a  week 
I  have  two  very  large,  good  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room ; 
lofty,  beautifully  papered;  the  ceiling  painted:  china  vases  in 
the  recesses ;  paintings  in  gilded  frames  all  round  the  walls ;  and 
a  sofa  covered  with  such  new  and  beautiful  silk,  that  I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  sit  down  upon  it.  For  half-a-crown  a  day, 
I  have  dinner  for  Matilda  and  myself^  consisting  of  soup,  cutlets, 
ham,  fowls,  Sec, ;  and  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  for  a  shilling.  Thomas 
is  boarded  with  Professor  Eapp,  at  five  pounds  a  month,  in- 
cluding all  teachers.  He  sees  us  very  seldom,  and  is  kept  tight- 
ly to  his  studies;  while  I  prosecute  my  own  in  the  library,  and 
step  in  at  {Measure  to  the  lectures  of  the  Fhifessors.  Sdblegel, 
I  must  say,  is  very  eloquent ;  though  I  cannot  yet  perfectly  fol- 
low German  as  I  hear  it  spoken.  His  students  seem  in  raptures 
with  him ;  in  fiict,  he  should  never  be  out  of  the  pulpit." 

"  July  7. — ^The  weather  having  just  become  propitious,  I 
made  an  excursion  across  the  Rhine  with  Dr.  Meyer  and  his  wife, 
an  agreeable  English  woman.  We  visited  the  burial-ground  of 
the  tfews — a  forlorn  and  melancholy  spot — emblem  of  the  race 
who  are  to  sleep  under  its  turf,  li  is  in  the  heart  of  a  thick 
wood,  where  there  is  just  glimmering  light  enough  to  make  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions  perceptible  on  the  tomb-stones.  As  we 
recroBsed  the  river,  nine  o  clock  struck  on  the  Minster  bell — 
almost  as  deep  and  grand  a  sound  as  that  of  St.  PauFs,  and 
from  a  venerable  pile,  part  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Immediately  on  leaving  the  sepulchral  wood,  we  came 
out  to  a  fine  sunset  view  of  the  Rhine.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  gradually  changing,  from  a  rich  amber  to  a  fiery  red ;  and 
the  light,  long  boats  that  glided  past  partook  of  its  hues.  I 
looked  back  to  the  east,  where  the  Seven  Hills  were  cold  and 
colorless;  but  the  west  was  all  beauty  and  radiance;  and  I 
could  not  help  comparing  the  scene  to  the  state  of  my  own 
heart,  for  its  warmth  lay  towards  England. 

"  All  we  have  heard  of  the  beauty  of  this  vicinity,  falls  short 
of  the  reality.  I  went  with  Schlegel  to  see  the  ruins  of  Gbdes- 
berg ;  the  day  was  uncommonly  mild  and  favorable.  The  hill, 
which  we  ascended,  is  so  steep  above  the  village,  that  we  looked 
down  upon  the  roofs  of  its  houses,  as  if  we  had  been  in  one  of 
Barker's  panoramas.*  .... 

Til  .  r 

*  The  deecriptions  of  the  scenery,  which  follow,  though  vevy  beauttfiil 
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'^  As  far  as  Cologne,  the  roof  of  whose  Cathedral  is  distinctly 
seen  twenty-four  miles  off,  the  eye  travels  over  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  corn-fields,  interspersed  with  villages  and  spires ;  and 
with  here  and  there  a  tower  of  some  monastery  or  castle.  .  .  . 
The  scene  enchanted  me,  and  made  Schlegel  repeat  some  of  the 
poetry  of  Schiller 

^  Oti  Tuesday  I  joined  a  party  with  Dr.  Meyer  to  visit  the 
Seven  Mountains.  As  we  approached  them,  we  were  entertained 
with  fine  Gothic  stories  about  all  the  castles  and  chapels  that 
were  visible  from  them.  I  could  repeat  many  of  them;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  would  not  believe  ihem,  as  they  savor  very  much 
of  the  marvellous."  ^  ....  As  we  ascended  the  Dradienfels, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  instruments,  and  singing ;  and 
were  told  that  it  was  a  ^te,  celebrated  by  the  common  people 
at  the  monument  erected  there,  at  the  triumphant  peace  of  1814. 
....  The  occasion,  and  the  scene  of  such  a  festival,  were  ani- 
mating ;  there  is  something  that  irresistibly  touches  one,  in  the 
innocent  revelry  of  the  poor.  ....  We  met  the  celebraters  of 
this  festivity  descending,  arm-in-arm,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  and  all  joining  in  a  song. 

**  From  the  Drachenfels  we  proceeded  to  the  Lowenberg,  the 
highest  of  the  Seven  Mountains.  Our  path  upwards  was  a  long, 
deep,  narrow  glen — as  romantic  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  Scotland, 
and  all  covered  with  birck  and  beech.  A  river,  as  dear  as  glass, 
that  came  gurgling  down  over  rocks  and  pebbles,  hid  itself 
forty  feet  beneath  us,  in  the  foliage ;  but  its  sound  was  still  au- 
dible ;  and,  here  and  there,  it  iseappear^d  to  sight,  and  formed 
beautifrtl  pools.  Here  we  stopped  to  eat  the  dinner  we  had 
brought  with  us,  a  few  hundrea  yards  below  the  summit,  where 
there  was  only  a  smoky  cabin,  and  a  peasant's  ragged  family. 
But  it  was  a  spot  which  Virgil  or  Milton  might  have  stopped 
to  inhabit,  and  write  their  finest  poetry !  On  the  left  are  Para- 
disaical views  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  very  point  where  it  is  most 
lively  in  appearance,  and  most  interesting  in  historical  relics, 
you  look  down  upon  the  Nonnenwerth  and  the  Castle  of  Ro- 
land." ....**  As  we  descended  to  the  farm-house,  I  thought 
how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  have  there  built  myself  a 
house,  and  settled  for  life  1  Among  the  cottage  children  was  a 
pretty  little  girl,  named  Gertrude,  to  whom  I  thought  a  little 

and  graphic,  are  now  bo  generally  known,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  give  them 
to  nearly  the  extent  in  which  I  find  them  in  the  letters ;  but  in  continuing 
the  extracts,  I  shall  endeavor  to  omit  nothing  essential  or  characteristic. 
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present  of  money  due  for  her  name's  sake I  must  not 

forget  to  tell  you  of  another  beautiful  German  girl,  whom  our 
party  all  admired,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lowenberg,  as  we  returned 
in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Meyer  was  in  raptures,  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  stood  by  the  fountain,  like  its  own  genius;  and  her  bright 
blue  eyes  and  proud  reserve  made  us  all  in  love  with  her." 

*'^July  \^th, — ^After  paying  considerable  attention  to  their 
statistics,  I  consider  the  Prussian  Government  as  practically 
mild  and  judicious ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  are  in 
the  least  danger  of  being  seditious,  as  we  hear  most  absurdly 
rumored  in  Eagland.  Their  laborers  have  bread  to  eat,  and  are 
well  paid  and  employed ;  I  wish  our  own  country  could  say  the 
same!  The  people  have  been  particularly  satisfied  since  the 
Government  allowed  them  to  pursue  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
first  introduced  by  the  French.  Here,  till  of  late,  there  were  no 
open  courts  of  justice ;  eveiy  process,  civil  or  criminal,  was  con- 
ducted  in  writing.  Now  our  blessed  institutions  have  reached 
them, — ^though  they  came  through  the  medium  of  enemies. 
The  good  Lawyers  of  Berlin  were  at  first  alarmed  at  the  inno- 
vation ;  but  now,  as  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Berlin  from 
the  Rhenish  province,  where  trial  by  jury  exists ;  and  as  that 
court  must  have  open  pleadings,  those,  who  at  first  opposed  the 
institution,  now  admire  it ;  and  in  time,  it  is  thought,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  introducing  it  over  all  Prussia.  T.  C." 

*  *  «  %  % 

*^  Banks  of  the  Rhinx,  Jtdy  14 
"  On  leaving  Bonn,  the  worthy  Professor  Arndt  gave  a 
party  to  the  friends  I  had  formed,  to  meet  and  take  leave  of  me. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  from  them  all  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  my  departure;  and  they  have  laid  me 
under  an  absolute  promise  to  spend  a  few  days  amongst  them, 
on  our  way  back  to  England.  I  looked  round  on  some  seven  or 
eight  enlightened  and  cordial  human  beings,  of  whose  existence 
I  had  not  even  known  a  few  weeks  back ;  but  from  whom  I 
now  parted  as  from  so  many  brothers.  I  found  my  Greek 
friend  Welcher,  more  and  more  agreeable  every  day  that  I  met 
him ;  and  there  were  several  more,  whose  knowlei^e  and  man- 
ners made  their  conversation  perpetually  welcome.  I  had  con- 
ceived a  sort  of  prejudice  against  Arndt,  before  I  knew  him.  I 
heard  his  abilities  as  a  poet,  and  his  value  as  a  patriot,  highly 
spoken  of.  All  strangers  go  to  hear  his  lectures.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  ornament   of  the  University,  excepting 
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Schlegel ;  and  when  Gennany  rose  against  the  French,  his  writ- 
ings, his  war-songs,  and  his  personal  influence  were  supposed  to 
be  of  the  value  of  an  entire  army  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 
I  had  an  ill-founded  idea  that  he  was  a  hard,  stem  character ; 
and  when  Welcher  introduced  me  to  him,  I  made  him  a  bow, 
ceremonious  enough  for  Schlegel  himself.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
peasant's  frock,  having  just  come  from  working  in  his  garden. 
...  I  had  that  morning  been  reading  his  songs,  which  re- 
minded me  of  Bums ;  I  thought,  also,  &at  his  countenance, 
and  fiery,  dark  eyes,  resembled  the  heaven-taught  ploughman's 
physiognomy.  He  stared  a  moment,  as  if  surprised  at  my  bow, 
and  then  rebuked  me  by  coming  up  with  a  smile  and  taking 
and  shaking  me  by  both  hands.  H^  is  about  fifty-five,  and  re- 
sembles what  Bums  would  have  been,  if  he  had  led  a  temperate 
hfe  to  these  years.  This  was  our  first  meeting.  You  may  be  sure 
I  made  him  no  more  formal  bowSj  and  have  spent  many  pleas- 
ant hours  under  his  roof.  His  conversation  is  as  original  as  you 
could  wish,  or  imagine  a  poet's  to  be.  At  times,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  little  German  theorism  in  it,  but  I  could  never  find  in  my 
heart  to  contradict  him,  for  he  converses  with  the  very  essence 

of  bonhommie I  know  not  what  revolutionary 

materials  there  may  be  in  these  States,  for  they  are  scattered 
dominions ;  but  here,  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  there  are  none  but 
what  the  government  itself  may  wilfully  create.  T.  C." 

"  15  th. — ^There  are  many  laudable  things  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  Prussian  govemment.  It  has  abolished,  for  instance, 
the  abominable  practice  of  flogging  in  the  military  discipline : 
it  is  liberal  in  supporting  schemes  for  public  education :  and  it 
has  shown  gratitude  and  justice  in  giving  situations  to  indivi- 
duals who  had  distinguished  themselves  In  the  insurrectionary 
war  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  But  has  the  Prussian 
monarch  forgot  his  promise*  of  a  Constitution  to  the  Kingdom  ? 
As  to  those  literary  men  and  professors  who  interfere  in  politics, 
I  know  nothing  of  what  they  are  at  other  universities,  but  at 
Bonn  I  know  what  they  deliver  as  doctrines  to  their  students. 
I  have  heard  their  lectures ;  I  have  mixed  in  their  political  con- 
versations ;  and  I  would  ensure  his  Pmssian  majesty  against  all 

treason  fi'om  that  quarter,  for  a  premium  of  one  farthing." 
*  •  *  ♦  ♦ 

"c/wZy  15th. — After  a  pleasant  evening  with  my  friend  the 

*  This  questioii,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  has  been  most  satisfiMstorily 
answered  by  the  recent  act  of  Prussian  legislature. 
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Fh>feB8or,  I  was  in  rery  good  temper  to  enjoy  the  scenery  next 
morning.  It  was  a  blaze  of  the  freshest  light  .  .  .  The  hills 
rose,  on  the  right,  with  rocks  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
sculptured  by  nature  for  picturesque  effect.  Trees,  corn-fields, 
slopes  with  pines  among  the  rocla,  the  skiflb  reflected  in  the 
water,  the  whole  shapely  amphitheatre,  glowing  in  luxuriant 
light,  made  the  heart  absolutely  sing  with  joy  ! 

^^I  bade  adieu  to  the  Bolandseck,  repeating  the  old  song, 
'  Chantons  Roland,  la  fleur  de  la  Chevalerie  I'*  and  blessed  the 
scene,  pronouncing  it  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  beheld !  .  . 
But  it  is  tiresome  to  describe  landscapes ;  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
which  one  derives  from  them,  is  intermixed  with  a  Uiousand 
assodations  which  are  incommunicable  in  words.  .  .  .  The 
whole  scenery  of  Coblentz  is  delicious  and  striking." 

*  ♦  «  •  « 

**  Dasmbtadt,  July  28. 

''I  reached  Frankfort  on  Monday  17th,  and  remained 
tefn  days.  I  left  Matilda  and  Thomas  in  the  care  of  a  respectable 
pair  who  keep  a  private  hotel  or  boarding-house ;  the  lady  is  an 
Englishwoman.  It  is  singular  that  I  should  have  accidentally 
fallen  in  with  those  very  people  whom  I  had  met  at  Ratisbon 
twenty  years  ago.  I  reached  this  place  yesterday ;  it  is  a  very 
pretty  town ;  and  the  Duke,  as  you  may  have  heard,  is  giving 
his  people  a  nice  little  Constitution,  like  that  of  England.  From 
this  I  intend  to  proceed  directly  to  Vienna." 

«  «  *  «  ♦ 

"  I  have  received  W  the  government  packet  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney-General  of  Botany  Bay,  setting  my  mind  quite  at  rest 
about  me  poor  convict  Stewart,f  who  plied  me  so  hard  with 
letters  soliciting  my  interest  for  his  release  from  slavery.  It 
seems  he  is  now  quite  free,  and  doing  well — except  when  he 
gets  drunk.  The  Governor  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
tiie  colony  describing  his  situation  minutely,  and  begging  to  as- 
sure me  that  he  is  better  off  there  than  he  would  be  in  England" 
***** 

Of  Campbell's  very  short  but  studious  sojourn  at  Frankfort,  I 
have  been  favored  with  the  following  particulars,  by  one  of  his 
oldest  friends  and  admirers : — 


*  The  result  of  his  visit  to  this  classic  spot  was  his  own  "^  Roland  the 
Brave,"  composed  during  the  day,  and  afterwards  set  to  music  by  Mrs. 
Arkwright 

f  See  the  history  of  tiiis  case — ^Letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  page  M. 
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"  I  met  with  some  &mt  and  shadowy  reminiscenoes  of  Campbell  at 
Frankfort,  where  I  resided  in  1821.  These  were  afforded  by  Father  In- 
gram, a  Scotch  Carthusian  monk,  who,  with  divers  of  his  compatriots,  had 
been  driven  by  Napoleon  out  of  their  once  rich  and  stately  monastery  at 
Wiirtsburg.  Mr.  Ingram  gave  lessont  in  German,  irtien  opportunity  of- 
fered ;  and  on  such  oocasiona^  be  boasted,  with  great  oomplaoeiicy,  that  he 
had  officiated  as  datl^  German  preceptor  to  the  far-famea  Thomas  Camp- 
bell According  to  ms  account,  the  roet  was  out  of  sight  the  most  atten- 
tive, zealous  and  intelligent  pupil  he  had  ever  met  with ;  having,  moreover, 
a  strange  plan  of  trying  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  German  lan- 
guage *■  by  dint  of  Greek ;'  and  finding  out  points  of  oorrespondeDoe  betwixt 
2ie  two.  However,  he  owned  that^  after  all,  Campbell  had  by  no  means 
penetrated  into  the  'mysterious  depths'  of  the  language;  as,  in  the  pro- 
fessor's opinion,  he  might  have  done,  had  he  remain^  longer  at  Frankfort. 
*  In  truth,'  said  Mr.  Ingram,  *  he  turned  at  last  rather  fidgetty,  and  wanted 
a  efaange  of  floen&  But^  lockily,  he  staid  long  enough  to  become  a  perfect 
convert  to  the  truth  of  the  Rodenatein  Ghosts  I  It  happened  that  these 
poltergeister  made  a  tremendous  sortie  during  his  sojourn  here ;  and  the 
distance  from  hence  to  the  Odenwald  being  so  short,  he  regretted  exces- 
sively not  having  been  at  the  proper  time  on  the  spot,  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  However,  I  got  him  a  copy  of  ihe  Protoeolf 
which,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  issued  at  Dannstadt ;  and  then  h^ 
asked,  whether  I  re€Uly  thought  Hiat  all  the  names  attached  were  signa- 
tures of  ''living  men  and  true," — ^men  who  were  supposed  to  carry  rational 
heads  on  their  shoulders  ?  Now,  I  felt  rather  nettled  that  a  Scotch  poet,  a 
believer,  too,  in  the  second  sight^  should  be  so  skeptical';  and  I  ofltered  to 
join  him  next  mnming  in  a  ctUSche,  and  that  we  should  make  our  way  to 
the  Odenwald,  with  the  protocol  in  hand,  and  have  a  cwnmuning  with  the 
witnesses.  And  I  brought  him  to  Mr.  yaarentrara>'s,  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
book,  containing  all  the  bvgonc  protocols  about  Kodenstein.  So,  at  last, 
the  Poet  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  without  going  thither,  as 
there  was  no  withstanding  such  reiterated  and  solemn  testimonials.' 

*^  This  worthy  monk  did  really  believe  in  ghosts,  as  firmly  as  he  believed 
the  mysteries  of  animal  magnetism,  and  oSier  wonders ;  and  the  Poet^ 
whether  convinced  or  not  I  cannot  say,  was,  of  course,  &r  too  good-na- 
tured to  contradict  him."  ♦  •  ♦  »  # 

His  journey  to  Yienna  is  thus  continued : — 

<*  Ratisbon,  Tuesday,  Avgutt  2, 1820. 
"  On  Saturday  morning  I  set  out  from  Darmstadt,  and 
reached  this,  yesterday  evening,  after  three  days  and  two  nights' 
travelling,  during  which  I  was  not  in  bed,  and  slept  very  little 
in  the  carriage.  .  .  .  The  only  place  with  which  I  was  struck, 
though  I  had  seen  it  before,  was  Nuremberg.  I  entered  it  at 
dead  of  night ;  but  there  was  moonlight  enough  to  give  its  old 
Gk>thic  streets  a  solemn  effect  At  the  last  stage  I  had,  for  a 
wonder,  an  agreeable  postilion — ^though  you  may  laugh  at  the 
expression — who  could  answer  my  questions  and  abstain  from 
smoking,  and  played  very  prettily  on  his  little  trumpet,  or  post- 
bugle. 
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<<  Thougli  much .  exhausted,  my  spirits  rallied  at  sight  of  the 
Danube — first  visible  from  the  high  road,  about  four  miles  from 
Batisbon.  At  that  moment,  as  jou  may  guess,  I  felt  a  flood  of 
associations  rushing  upon  my  mind,  that  seemed  as  wide  as  the 
river  I  was  contemplating.  The  sensation  was  less  melancholy 
than  I  expected ;  I  felt  myself  tranquil,  and  even  cheerful ; 
though  the  scene  reminded  me  how  much  of  hfe  was  gone  by, 
and  how  much  there  was  to  regret  in  the  retrospect !  But  the 
evening  was  fine,  the  prospect  grand ;  and,  as  I  stood  up  in  the 
carriage,  I  could  reckon  twenty  places  firaught  with  lively  inters 
est  to  my  memory.  There  were  the  heights,  to  which  the 
Austrians  retreated  in  1800 :  there  was  the  spire  of  the  church, 
from  which  I  had  watched  their  movements;  there  was  the 
wood,  from  which  the  last  shot  was  fired,  before  the  armistice. 
Alas  I  that  campaign  was  but  a  trifle ;  ten  years  afterwards, 
thirty  thousand  feU  in  the  great  battle  with  Napoleon,  before 
Batisbon.  This  morning,  since  five  o'clock,  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  scene  of  action. 

**  My  first  visit  was  to  the  Scotch  Ck>llege,* — ^a  dismal  visit ! 
Of  all  the  monastery,  there  are  only  two  survivors  out  of  a 
dozen,  whom  I  knew.  I  first  inquired  for  the  worthy  prelate, 
who  had  shown  a  fatherly  kindness  to  me,  when  I  was  here. 
He  died,  they  told  me,  last  April,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age — I  scarcely  imagined  that  the  news  of  an  old 
man's  death  could  have  touched  me  so  much ;  but  I  could  not 
help  weeping  heartily,  when  I  recalled  lus  benevolent  looks  and 
venerable  figure,  and  found  myself  in  the  same  Hall  where  -I 
had  often  sat  and  conversed  with  him — admiring,  what  seemed 
so  strange  to  me,  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  religious  senti- 
ments from  a  Roman  Catholic  Abbot.f  Poor  old  Arbuthnot ! 
it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.  All  Bavaria,  they  told  me, 
lamented  his  death.  He  was,  when  I  knew  him,  the  most  com- 
manding human  figure  I  ever  beheld.  His  head  was  then  quite 
white ;  but  his  complexion  was  fresh,  and  his  features  were  reg- 
ular and  handsome.  In  manners,  he  had  a  perpetual  suavity 
and  benevolence.  I  think  I  still  see  him  in  the  Cathedral,  with 
the  golden  cross  on  his  fine  chest,  and  hear  his  full,  deep  voice 
chanting  the  service. 

"'  The  present  prelate  is  one  of  the  monks  I  had  known ;  he 
received  me  with  the  little  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  whidk  he 


*  See  his  Letters  from  Ratisbon,  VoL  L,  pp.  287  to  268. 
f  See  the  character,  as  described  by  the  Poet^  Vol.  I.,  p. 


248. 
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can  still  speak.  He  was  as  glad  to  see  me,  as  a  man  could  be 
in  his  situation ;  for  he  is  dying  of  schirrhous  liver.  I  ^^und 
the  Brothers  at  supper ;  I  inquired  for  Father  Maurus  ?  Dead. 
Father  Albert  ?  Dead.  Father  this  ?  Father  that  ?— but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mute  bow  of  the  head.  •  .  In  the  midst  of 
this  the  evening  bell  began  to  toll ;  the  monks  took  off  their 
cowls  ;  and,  crossing  themselves,  continued  in  prayer  for  many 
minutes,  during  which  I  had  time  for  serious  reflections !  .  .  . 

«  T.  or 

"  August  1th, — ^When  I  wrote  you  last,  I  expected  immedi- 
ately to  have  embarked  in  the  Danube  for  Vienna ;  but  on  ex- 
amining my  trunk,  found  that  I  had  left  my  Lectures  at  Frank- 
fort !  Luckily  they  are  come  to  me  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
Matilda  and  Thomas  are  quite  well  at  Frankfort ;  our  boy  is 
tmder  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  is  a  day  scholar. 

^*  During  the  week  I  have  been  here,  I  have  gone  occasionally 
and  taken  my  supper  with  the  poor  monks,  who  are  very  liberal 
of  their  beer ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  I  was 
present  last  evening,  when  they  received  two  Irish  monks  on 
their  way  to  Italy.  The  Irishmen  requited  their  hospitality  by 
getting  drunk,  and  behaving  in  a  manner  that  scandalized  my 
sober  countrymen.  .  .  I  have  had  my  solitude,  however,  re- 
lieved by  a  total  stranger — the  Secretary  of  Prince  *  *  *,  who 
calls  upon  me  daily,  and  shows  me  every  civility  in  his  power. 
He  is  a  well  informed  man,  was  tutor  to  the  Princess,  who  \s  a 
bas-bleu.  He  showed  me  through  her  library,  and  that  of  the 
Prince,  who  is  another  Lord  Spencer,  in  his  taste  for  fine  books 
and  black  letter.  .  .  .  Alas !  all  our  schemes  of  happiness  in 

this  world  are  but  mockeries  of  the  imagination 

"  T.  C." 


YiEimA,  Avgiut  11, 1820. 

'*  I  have  been  talking  Latin  so  long,  that  I  have  hardly 
sufficient  English  left  to  tell  you  of  my  arrival  in  Vienna.  On 
Tuesday  I  embarked  at  Ratisbon,  hard  packed  with  six  other 
passengers ;  a  Jew,  a  very  plain  lady,  a  Hessian  tutor  and  his 
pupil,  with  whom  he  was  travelling,  and  two  enormous  monks, 
with  blue  coats  down  to  their  heels,  and  silver  buckles  adapted 
to  the  Patagonian  size  of  their  shoes.  .  .  But  mark  how  little 
we  should  trust  to  appearances :  the  youth,  though  extremely 
beautiful,  turned  out  stupid  and  uninteresting ;  the  Jew,  on  the 
other  hand,  won  my  affections,  and  became  a  valuable  friend, 
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by  calculating  florins  and  kreuzers  for  me.  The  Hessian  had  no 
faij^t  .but  loquacity ;  he  found  that  the  monks  and  I  could  con- 
verse in  Latin ;  and,  rejoicing  in  an  occasion  to  exert  his  Latinity, 
applied  fifty  words  where  one  would  have  sufficed.  The  monks, 
whose  guttural  pronunciation,  broad  buckles,  and  uncouth  air, 
had  at  first  inspired  me  with  terror,  turned  out  conversible  and 
amusing  men.  .  .  A  thousand  little  incidents  that  discover  the 
temper  in  travelling,  showed  them  to  be  essentially  polite.  Our 
suppers  were,  really,  as  sociable  as  that  of  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. By  day,  we  fed  on  the  stores  we  had  laid  in  at  Ratis- 
bon ;  but  at  night  we  slept  on  shore.  .  .  We  ate  our  cold  meat 
on  wooden  platters,  which  they  jocularly  call  the  boat's  porce- 
lain. The  plain  lady,  whoever  she  was,  proved  a  sensible  wo- 
man, and  a  charming  musician — so  thoroughlv  musical,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  singing  to  hersel/  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  strange  company.  She  was  called  sister  to  one 
of  the  monks.  When  observed,  she  would  stop,  and  then  go 
on  again  at  our  request,  in  '  many  a  winding  route,  of  linked 
sweetness,  long  drawn  out.^  Her  singing  was  peculiarly  de- 
lightful where  the  scenery  through  which  we  passed  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  romantic  sensations.''* 

«  «  «r  *  * 

'^  Most  of  what  I  now  saw  of  the  Danube  was  new  to  me. 
I  used  to  repose  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  enjoying,  with  the 
sensation  of  gliding  along,  an  ever-moving  picture — monasteries 
and  castles  on  the  tops  of  mountains — glens,  that  intersect  the 
shores  with  tributary  waters  rushing  into  the  Danube — woods, 
stretching  up  to  an  enormous  height,  with  oceans  of  foliage  of 
all  colors,  from  the  lightest  poplar  to  the  darkest  pine ;  and  be- 
tween these,  again,  and  the  water's  edge,  sloping  pastures  and 
vineyards,  with  romantic  cottages  in  the  midst  of  them.  .  .  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look  at  what  Nature  has  made  out  of 
rocks,  water,  and  verdure,  without  confessing  that  she  is  a  very 
beautiful  artist.  ...  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  in 
passing  the  whirlpools  of  the  Danube — the  Wirbel  and  Strudel 
— though  the  roar  of  the  waters  is  considerable ;  and  the  boat- 
men are  obliged  to  make  a  strong  effort,  and  employ  a  skilful 
pilot.    An  ancient  castjle,  called  the  Devil's  Tower,  stands  on 

♦  "  Aa  to  HcHiier'a  Monody,"  he  adds  in  this  letter,  "  if  only  a  few  lines 
are  to  be  found,  what  is  the  use  of  transcribing  it  ?  I  do  not  wish  a  copy 
unless  the  whole  Monody  can  be  found"  On  this  point  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  page  83  of  this  volume. 
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one  of  the  rocks ;  and  as  the  whole  character  of  the  scene  is 
wild  and  frightful,  it  is  not  deficient  in  superstitious  legends.* 

*  «  «  «  «r 

'^  At  last,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  caught  sight  of 
the  spire  of  St.  Stephen's,  and,  by  degrees,  the  other  buUdings 
of  Vienna.  Safe  on  shore,  I  put  up  at  the  first  good  hotel^  I 
could  find,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  "  White  Cow.*'  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  Irish  friend,  who  offered  to  hot  that  there 
were  seven  signs  of  bulls  in  Dublin — the  black  bull,  the  red 
bull,  the  golden  bull,  and  so  forth :  he  counted  six ;  but,  being 
at  a  loss  lor  another,  he  remembered  the  White  Cow.  ^  Oh, 
but  that  is  a  bullV  '  Very  well,'  said  he,  ^  does  not  that  make 
seven  bulls  in  all  9'  With  this  very  instructive  anecdote,  I  must 
conclude  for  to  night." 

*  «  *  «  • 

"  August  \Zih, —  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  heat  was  so  intense, 
that  I  could  go  no  farther  than  St.  Stephen's,  where  I  forgot  all 
my  worldly  sorrows  in  listening  to  its  beauti^l  organ.  •  .  . 
All  Saturday  was  employed  in  searching  for  lodgings ;  and,  as 
the  noise  of  the  streets  is  dreadful,  the  difficulty  was  to  find 

any  place  within  a  tolerable  distance  of  the  libraiy 

In  spite  of  all  I  had  heard  of  the  cheapness  of  lodgings  here, 
all  the  quiet  and  decent  places  were  very  dear.  .  .  After  I 
had  climbed  a  thousand  stairs,  and  undergone  all  possible  hor- 
rors, from  listening  to  the  chopping  of  wood,  that  sounds  in- 
cessantly in  Vienna,  and  the  crashing  of  wheels,  I  resorted  in 
the  last  stage  to  the  suburbs.  But  Uiere  also  I  was  for  hours 
inquiring  in  vain.  At  length,  just  as  I  was  returning  home  to 
the  ^  White  Cow'  in  despair,  I  found  most  excellent,  and,  for 
their  appearance,  most  reasonable  apartments  at  four  pounds  a 
month,  but  furnished  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  Ambassador 
called  upon  me,  I  should  not  wish  better  to  receive  him  in.  All 
the  furniture  is  mounted  with  gilding,  mirrors,  cupids  in  bronze, 
girandoles,  or  jeering  dolls,  as  the  man  called  them,  suspended 
from  the  roof.  But,  as  phde  always  comes  before  a  frdl,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  humbled  for  all  this  prosperity !  Each  of 
my  rooms  is  twenty  feet  square,  and  my  bed-room  looks  over 
gardens.    Was  ever  poet  so  lodged  ?    For  this  good  fortune  I 

*  Here  the  MS.  ra^fiente  some  specimens  of  these  legends,  yix. :  Bishop 
Bruno,  Diirrenstein,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  Blondel,  whidi,  since  Camp- 
bell made  this  descent,  have  been  rendered  fiimiliar  in  various  tours  and 
periodicals.— See  ''The  Danube  Illustrated,"  1844. 
Vol.  II. — 6 
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am  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  a  Polish  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Casimir,  who  has  shown  me  all  possible  attention." 
«  «  «  «  « 

"  This  morning  I  went  once  more  to  range  the  city ;  but  the 
heat  was  so  suffocating  that,  after,  climbing  to  the  top  of  St. 
Stephen's — and  it  is  higher  than  St  Paiil's — I  had  only  forti- 
tude to  visit  the  Armories.  The  view  from  the  cathedral  is 
very  magnificent;  and  makes,  I  think,  excepting  Edinburgh, 
the  finest  panorama  I  have  ever  seen.  In  one  direction,  about 
six  miles  off,  you  see  the  village  of  Aspem,  and  island  of  Lo- 
bau,  where  Buonaparte  retreated  and  built  his  bridge  to  attack 
the  Austrians.  The  whole  battle  must  have  been  distinctly 
visible  with  glasses  from  this  tower.  The  enormous  bell,  made 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  in  the  siege,  when  Sobieski  de- 
feated then^  sounded  whilst  we  were  in  the  steeple.  Its  tongue 
is  nearly  a  ton  weight." 

*  4t  *  *  * 

"  lith. — Poor  Casimir !  I  ought  to  learn  fortitude  from 
seeing  such  a  being  always  cheerful  and  contented.  I  am  yet 
in  the  strength  of  life — ^he  is  fifty-seven.  He  has  been  five 
times  wounded  in  battle,  and  showed  me  his  scars,  which  are 
severe.  His  life  has  been  one  tissue  of  hardships ;  and  he  has 
now  a  family  to  support,  by  running  about  with  strangers  for  a 
couple  of  shillings,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day. 
Often  out  of  employment — pushed  about  by  insolent  waiters, 
at  the  hotels  where  he  serves — yet  this  poor  fellow  never  ap- 
pealed to  my  pity ;  and  showed  me  his  wounds  only  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  had  been  a  brave  soldier.  He  told  me  a 
singular  circumstance  of  his  being  once  shot  by  a  French  vi- 
dette,  with  a  candle  instead  of  a  bullet ;  and  this  wound,  he 
said,  was  the  worst  of  all  he  had  received.".  .  .  .  "  Well, 
I  have  this  evening  entered  my  lodgings,  parted  with  my  Pole, 
and  have  nothing  for  my  companion  but  a  Hungarian  Grammar. 
I  shall  not  study  the  language ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  it 
contains  some  original  and  characteristic  poetry.*     .     .     . 

"  T.  C." 

The  Poet's  arrival  in  the  Austrian  capital  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, the  fiiends  of  genius  were  invited  to  bid  him  wel- 
come, and  an  elegant  translation  of  his  "  Mariners,"  with  a 

♦  See  Bpedmen  of  Hungnnan  "War  Songs,  Vol.  T.    Altona,  1800-1. 
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very  complimentary  notice  of  his  Poems  and  Lectures,  appeared 
in  one  of  the  leading  journals.  The  grand  object,  it  was  added, 
with  which  he  had  come  to  Vienna,  was  to  collect  materials  for 
a  voluminous  work  on  German  Literature.* 

The  following  letter  presents  a  brief,  but  interesting  summary 
of  his  residence  and  impressions  :— 

«  Vienna,  September  29,  1820. 

'^  .  .  I  have  been  as  much  alarmed  as  you  could  be 
at  the  reports  of  the  soldiery  having  taken  an  interest  in  Her 
Majesty.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  extremes  meet.  Here,  the 
courtier  will  not  speak  out  on  the  subject ;  for  the  Cabinet  of 
V.  never  quarrels,  unless  there  is  somefliing  to  be  got  by  quar- 
relling ;  but  its  opinion  is  known  to  be  utterly  hostile  to  the 
trial.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  *  It  is  too  bad  in  your  K.  to  pub- 
lish the  actions  of  a  woman  so  highly  bom.  We  all  know  that 
Maria  Theresa — ^that  the  Empress  Catharine — that  Maria  Antoi- 
nette— that,  &c.,  (fee.  But  nobody  until  now  ever  dared  to  drag 
down  royal  personages  to  be  disgraced  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.'  This  is  the  general — ^though  rather  the  muttered  than 
spoken — opinion  of  all  the  grandees  here :  so  you  see  that  the 
Courts  of  Germany  and  St.  Giles'  exactly  accord  in  their  senti- 
ments !  You  hate  the  English  Radicals — so  do  I.  But  there 
is  a  system  here  that  carries  radicalism  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
There  is  a  ministry  that  tries,  upon  principle,  to  eradicate  every 
germ  of  liberal  opinion — that  naturally,  and  in  spite  of  a  des- 
potic government,  springs  up  under  the  increasing  light  of 
human  intelligence. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  the  Prime-Minister,  and  might  have 
gone  to  his  evening  parties :  but  I  have  read  the  books  and 
journals  published  under  his  sanction ;  I  know  the  system  on 
which  he  acts,  and  have  so  profound  a  contempt  and  abhorrence 
for  that  system,  that  I  wish  to  se^  nothing  of  him,  or  of  his 
satellites.  Of  course,  however,  I  adhere  to  the  old  prudent  idea, 
which  I  adopted  on  my  arrival  in  Germany — never  to  trouble 
any  one  with  my  political  opinions.     A  stranger  has  no  right  to 

t  "•  Herr  Thomas  Campbell  [geboren  zu  Glasgow,  1778],  Professor,  <&a, 
&c^  lustwandelt  jetzt  in  den  fruchtbaren  Gefilden  der  deutschen  literatur, 
und  befindet  sich  gegenwartig  in  Wien^s  Mauem.  £r  ist  jetzt  beschaftigt, 
Materialen  zu  einem  grossen  Werke  allgemein-literarischen  Inhalts^  zu  sam- 
meln.  Wir  glanben,''  Asc^  <&a  Here  follows  a  literal  and  spirited  transi- 
tion of  the  *  Mariners,"  beginning : — 

**  Ihr  Kriegessegler  Englands ! 
Die  ihr  me  heim'schen  Seen  bewacht,"  <feo^  [page  1025.] 
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intermeddle  with  the  worst  goyemment  that  he  may  meet  with, 
whilst  he  is  protected  by  that  government  But  I  cannot  help 
making  my  own  observations  in  silence.  The  police  is  good  in 
Austria ;  but  then  their  government  is  nothing  but  police.  It 
has  no  policy,  nor  principle,  that  an  Englishman  can  view  with- 
out disgust.  The  press  is  not  only  under  a  censor,  but  it  is 
prostituted  to  inculcate  servile  principles.  .  .  .  Gentz*  and 
Frederick  Schlegel,  and  a  knot  of  literary  men,  are  enlisted,  with 
splendid  abilities,  but  venal,  unblushing  impudence,  to  inculcate 
the  exact  principles  that  reigned  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
They  preach  on  the  advantages  of  Feudal  servitude,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Church  had  not  yet  lost  its 
power.  It  was  lately  proposed,  in  earnest,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  Classics  in  schook  and  colleges,  as  they  taught  revolutionary 
doctrines  I  All  these  efforts,  however,  to  put  back  the  human 
mind,  is  so  fkr  from  serving  the  intended  purpose,  that  it  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  disgust  and  disaffection  among  a  people  who 
are  naturally  peaceaMe,  and  passive,  almost  to  imbecility. 

^  I  dined  lately  in  company  with  a  Professor  of  the  College  of 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  whose  labors,  in  a  long  historical  work,  which 
he  was  about  to  publish,  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his 
literary  and  private  fortune  ruined,  because  he  introduced  a 
sentiment  on  government  translated  from  our  historian  Robert- 
son. A  liberal  man,  Von  Hammer, — ^for  there  are  some  even 
here— said  to  the  Minister  and  to  Gents,  who  is  his  oracle, '  Ex- 
punge, if  you  please,  the  offensive  sentence ;  but  pray  let  the 
poor  man  publish  his  book.'  '  No,'  said  Gentz ;  '  I  don't  see 
any  necessity  for  his  publishing  at  all.' 

*  *  «  «  «r 

''  I  have  found  a  kind  friend  in  the  Countess  B.  All  Vienna 
speaks  not  only  well,  but  reverentially  of  her.  She  is  majestic, 
like  Mrs.  Siddons,  but  very  natural  and  gentle,  an  excellent  scho- 
lar— ^for  she  helped  me  out  with  a  quotation  from  Cicero,  yet 
perfectly  unassuming,  almost  to  timidity.  Her  house  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  best  society  in  Vienna ;  and  she  made  me 
promise  to  come  every  evening.  When  I  arrive,  I  find  her  seat- 
ed in  full  glory  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room^  where  the  place 
beside  her  is  reserved  for  me.     .    .    .    Here  you  meet  a  num- 

*  In  the  '^  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintoeh,"  is  some  interesting  oorrespoii- 
dence  between  tide  talented  writer  and  Sir  James.  In  spealdng  of  his 
political  adversaries,  it  was  usual  with  Campbell  to  express  hunself  strongly 
— ^more  strongly,  at  times,  than  he  felt  upaa  reflection. 
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ber  of  the  PoHsh  nobility,  of  whom  the  women  are  extremely 
beautiful.  The  men  are  more  like  Englishmen  than  any  foreigners 
I  have  seen.  It  is  curious  to  find  myself  at  home  amongst 
them,  and  receiving  invitations  to  call  upon  them,  should  I  ever 
be  at  Warsaw  I  * 

^  During  a  day  I  spent  at  the  Countess's  house,  she  took  me 
to  the  height  called  the  '  Fountain  of  the  Thorn,'  where  we  had 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  course  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
walls  of  Vienna  to  the  mountains  of  Hungary.  Our  party  par- 
took of  a  collation  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  hill,  where  we 
looked  over  woods  on  the  fine  prospect,  and  sat  surrounded  by 
beds  of  mignonette,  which  was  fragrant  enough  to  regale  even 
my  dull  senses.  ...  I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  the  Countess 
on  the  subject,  which  I  will  show  you  when  we  meet. 

^  I  have  found  an  excellent  friend — for  so  I  may  truly  call 
him — ^in  Yon  Hammer,  a  member  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of 
celebrity  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  He  has  tomslated  my  ^  Lines 
on  a  Scene  in  Argyllshire : '  another  literary  man  has  translated 
'  Ye  Mariners ; '  and  both  have  appeared  m  the  Yienna  papers. 
*  The  Exile  of  Erin'  has  been  ten  years  translated ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it?  'The  Pleasures  of  Hope'  was  translated  into 
Danish  three  years  ago,  and  the  translator  is  to  sup  with  me 
to-night.  It  has  been  a  great  lods  to  me  that  the  Archduke 
John  has  been  absent :  he  is  Yon  H.'s  particular  friend,  and,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  friend  to  liberal  principles."  .  .  .  **  I 
have  seen  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  of  Yienna.  I  know  not 
which  are  the  more  tiresome.  They  have  good  actors ;  but,  in 
my  ear,  the  discord  of  the  language  defies  all  power  of  gracefril 
recitation.  ...  I  have  been  at  our  Ambassador's  since  I  wrote. 
At  a  very  large  party,  I  was  the  only  Englishman  presented,  for- 
mally, to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  to  every  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  room — except  the  Duke  of  C,  who,  however, 
came  up  to  me  himself  and  said  he  knew  that  I  lived  at  Syden- 
ham, and  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  society.  I  fiinoy  H.  R.  H. 
must  have  heard  this  through  Mr.  A.  He  looked  very  princely, 
and  was  very  pleasant  There  is  a  laugh  here,  at  present, 
against  an  illustrious  personage,  who,  it  is  said,  asked  Napoleon's 
wife,  if  she  resided  constantly  at  Yienna  ?  and  if  she  was  not 
married  to  the  Archduke  Louis,  who  is  her  unde  I  ...  I  expect 
to  leave  Yienna  in  a  few  days.  T.  C." 

*  Thifl  daily  interoourse  with  the  Poles  revived  all  h»  yonthfiil  ardor  in 
their  cause,  and,  after  a  few  years,  led  to  his  foUDdbg  we  P<diah  Asaoci- 
atioQ  in  London. 
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The  following  are  the  lines  addressed  to  the  Polish  Countess 
R ski :— . 

**  Though  I  hooor  you  at  heart, 

More  than  these  poorlines  can  tell ; 
Yet  I  caonot  bear  to  part 

With  a  commoo,  cold  '  farewell !' 
"We  are  strangers — far  remote 

In  descent,  and  speech,  and  clime ; 
Tet)  when  first  we  met,  I  thought 

We  were  fiiends  of  ancient  time  1 

Oh,  how  long  shall  I  delight 

In  the  memory  of  that  mom. 
When  we  climbed  the  Danube's  height 

To  the  Fountain  of  the  Thorn  1  ♦ 
And  beheld  his  waves,  and  islands 

All  glittering  in  the  sun — 
And  Vienna's  gomous  towers^ 

To  the  Mountams  of  the  Hun  I 

There  was  gladness  in  the  sky, 

There  was  yerdure  all  around ; 
And  where'er  it  turned,  the  eye 

Looked  on  rich,  historic  ground ! 
O'er  Aspem's  field  of  glory 

Noon  s  purple  haze  was  cast ; 
And  the  lulls -^  of  Turkish  story 

Teemed  with  visions  of  the  past  I 

But  it  was  not  mute  creation, 

Nor  the  land's  historic  piide, 
That  inspired  my  heart's  emotion. 

On  that  lovely  mountain's  side : 
But  that  you  had  deigned  to  guide  me, 

And,  benignant  and  serene. 
It  oki^  stood  beside  me, 

Like  the  Genius  of  the  scene ! 

T.  C^  September,  1820." 

Taking  leave  of  Vienna,  and  the  great  library  in  which  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  time,  Campbell  retraced  his  steps  through 
Bavaria  to  Ulm ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  society  of  his  friends  at  Bonn.  Further  parti- 
culars of  his  homeward  journey  occur  in  the  following  letters : 

*  A  mountain  overlooking  the  island  scenery  of  the  Danube,  near  Yienna, 
to  which  the  Poet  was  conducted  hr  his  noble  friend. 

tThe  battle-ground  where  the  iVks  were  defeated  by  John  Sobieskl 
A  romantic  history  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished  la4y  is  given  in 
a  letter  from  Campbell  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  JEdinbuigh,  in  November  of 
this  year,  page  180. 
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FsANKFO&T,  October  1%  1820. 

"  I  came  from  Vienna  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  in  company 
with.  Captain  Batty,  of  the  Guards — ^brother  of  the  lady  who 

sketched  the  Italian  scenes  which  F.  so  much  admires 

I  had  determined  to  pass  the  last  month  of  our  stay  in  Germany 
at  Frankfort ;  but  the  letter  I  sent  to  Matilda  did  not  reach  her ; 
and  on  my  arrival,  we  could  find  no  lodgings  to  suit  us.  She' 
is  anxious  to  get  over  a  part  of  the  journey  towards  Calais,  and 
to  be  nearer  England ;  and  to  be  nearer  England  is  also  a  deU- 

cious  thought  to  me To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  again  on 

the  Rhine,  and  the  next  evening  to  see  once  more  my  lovely 
island  of  the  Nonnenwerder.* 

"Bonn,  November  2,  1820. 

"  I  write  to  you  in  high  spirits,  elated  by  finding  myself 
nearer  England.  I  staid  three  days  at  Frankfort,  and  descended 
the  Rhine  where  the  Nonnenwerder,  the  Rolandseck,  and  the 
Seven  Mountains  showed  themselves  in  their  best  looks,  smiling 
under  autumnal  sunshine.  Their  tints  were  varied ;  they  had 
not  the  full,  rich,  blazing  verdure,  which  they  wore  in  summer; 
but  their  mellow,  pensive  beauty  looked  very  touching.  It  was 
like  that  of  some  fine  face  one  has  admired  in  youth,  and  cannot 
cease  loving  when  past  its  prime.  I  only  touched  at  Bonn, 
thinking  it  but  due  to  my  worthy  friends  to  bid  them  good  bye ; 
but  when  I  talked  of  setting  oflT  next  day,  they  laughed  in  my 
face,  and  said  it  was  ^  impossible !'  and  that,  if  persuasion  failed, 
they  must  employ  force. 

"  I  have  been  very  happy,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  the  *  literaries'  of  the  place.  They  show- 
ed me  a  new  instance  of  attention,  by  inviting  me  to  a  public 
dinner  given  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  stationed  here,  and 
setting  me  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Rector,  next  to  the  Colonel- 


«  But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil 

In  yon  Nbnnentoerder's  cloisters  pale  ? 

For  her  vow  hiad  scarce  been  sworn. 

And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  flung, 

When  the  Drachenfels  to  a  trumpet  rung — 

TVas  her  own  dear  warrior's  hom  1 

"  Wo— wo  I  each  heart  shall  bleed — shall  break  1 
She  woidd  have  hung  upon  his  neck, 

Had  he  come  but  yester  even ! 
And  he  had  clasped  those  peerless  charms, 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  nis  arms — 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven !" — Tfte  Brave  Roland. 
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Commandant,  Count  D.  .  We  bad  a  splendid  repast.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Uniyersity,  and  many  of  the  students  in  their 
old  picturesque  costume,  were  present.  Some  of  the  toasts 
argued  a  very  good  understanding  between  the  literary  and 
military  men.  The  Colonel — a  man  uniyersally  esteemed  for 
his  patriotism — ^told  me  very  frankly  that  Prussia  was  too  en- 
lightened to  be  an  arbitrary  goyemment ;  and  that  I  should 
live  to  hear  of  its  becoming  a  free  and  legitimately  reformed 
country.  ...  It  was  very  amiable  to  see  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Professors,  with  their  respective  Doctors  of  Theology, 
meeting  together  with  every  mark  of  cordiality. 

^^  My  joy  at  the  prospect  of  returning  home  is  very  great ; 
but  it  is  damped  by  the  fear  of  returning  with  some  of  the 
objects  of  my  journey  but  imperfectly  falfilled.  For  my  pur- 
pose, Leipsic  should  have  been  my  head-quarters ;  it  is  there, 
{done,  that  one  can  pick  up  all  sorts  of  books.  ...  I  am  anxious 
to  leave  Thomas*  at  Bonn ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  boarding-house,  and  he  is  too  young  to  be  trusted  in 
lodgings. 

'^  The  public  news  from  England  are  so  disagreeable,  that  I 
scarcely  like  to  allude  to  them.  Here  we  have  nothing  publicly 
important,  except  that  the  diamonds  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Co- 
logne, valued  at  £30,000,  were  stolen  one  fine  dark  night,  and 
all  the  Catholic  world  has  been  terrified  at  the  sacrilege.  How 
long  would  so  many  diamonds  remain  in  a  church  in  England, 
guarded  only  by  religious  awe,  and  a  few  iron  bolts  f  Now 
the  old  women  of  Cologne  go  to  look  at  the  poor  Bongs  in  their 
niches,  bereft  of  all  their  finery,  and  weep,  with  no  consolation, 
but  that  the  thieves  will  be  roasted  in  the  other  world  ! — We 
shall  set  out  from  this  about  the  2l8t,  so  as  to  reach  London 
before  the  month  expires,  allowing  a  day  or  two  for  bad  weather 
at  Calais.  T.  C." 

*  It  was  ultimately  arranged  Ihat  he  fihould  live  with  Dr.  Meyer,  where 
he  would  have  all  the  adyantages  of  private  tuition  and  public  mstnictioa 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURN  FROM  GERMANY. 

During  the  last  week  spent  at  Bonn,  Campbell  had  the  pain 
of  witnessing  the  suspension,  on  political  charges,  of  two  of  the 
professors  who  had  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him  kind- 
ness ;  and  this  probably  hastened  his  departure.  Placing  his 
son,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Meyer,  he 
exchanged  a  hasty  farewell  with  his  friends,  and  started  for 
England.  Of  his  journey  homewards,  he  has  left  no  particulars ; 
but  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  will  in  some  measure 
supply  the  deficiency : — 

**  London,  November  14^  1820. 

^  From  month  to  month,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fletcher,  I  most 
culpably  broke  my  intention  of  seading  you  an  account  of  my 
peregrinations,  in  which  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  yon 
might  be  interested.  As  if  to  pimish  that  sin  of  omission,  I  now 
find  myself  almost  disabled  from  writing.  On  the  19th,  Mrs.  0. 
and  I  were  overturned  in  the  Dover  coach ;  she  hap{»ly  escaped 
without  injury ;  but  my  shoulder  was  so  much  laruised,  that  I 
was  confined  for  days  in  the  first  inn  to  which  I  could  be  con- 
veyed. We  came  to  town  yesterday ;  but^  without  intending  a 
play  upon  the  word,  I  can  give  you  but  a  lame  account  of 
ray  adventures,  yet  I  saw  much  that  interested  and  delighted 


me.f 


^'  One  of  my  friends  at  Bonn  is  married  to  an  excellent  wo- 
man, the  niece  of  Dr.  Fothergill.  At  her  house  I  met  an  English 
lady  whose  resemblance  to  you,  it  seems,  is  celebrated:  her 
name  is  Collinson ;  she  was  only  passing  on  her  way  to  Swit- 
zerland. I  always  felt  I  had  much  afiection  for  you,  but  then 
most  particularly  when  Mrs.  0.  brought  you  in  so  hvely  a 
manner  to  my  recollection,  and  as  if  it  were  before  my  eyes. 
Schlegel  was  of  our  society,  the  only  evening  I  spent  in  Mrs. 
O.'s  company.    I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  country-woman^ 

*  What  follows  in  the  MS.  is  a  recapitulatioa  of  tiie  tour  already  des- 
cribed in  the  precediDg  letters. 

6* 
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and  still  more  proud  when  I  reflected  that  her  better  likeness 
had  been  my  friend  these  twenty  years.     This,  said  I,  is  not  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  but  a  new  friend  with  an  old  one. 
*  «  *  *  «r 

"  After  an  enchanting  'journey  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  I 
left  Mrs.  Campbell  and  my  son  to  the  care  of  a  friendly  family 
at  Frankfort,  and  made  a  tour  as  far  as  Vienna.  I  was  there 
disappointed  in  finding  all  the  people  to  whom  I  carried  intro- 
ductions either  out  of  town  or  leaving  it ;  and  I  remained  three 
weeks  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  a  Jewish  poet,*  with 
whom  I  was  reading  Hebrew.  This  Hebrew  bard,  by  the  way, 
has  translated  my  poems  into  German,  and  is  publishing  them 
at  Vienna.  At  last  Lord  Stuart,  our  Ambassador,  came  to 
town  ;  and  at  his  house  I  had  occasional  society :  but  my  good 
fortune  was  not  complete  till  I  got  an  invitation  from  the  Count- 
ess R ski,  whose  house  is  the  very  focus  of  literary  society. 

She  is  a  highly  accomplished  and  learned  woman — ^majestic  and 
beautiful  in  her  person,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  estim- 
able characters  that  ever  adorned  society.  Her  history  is  very 
singular :  Her  father,  a  Polish  nobleman,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  She  was  thrown  an 
>rphan  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  poor  shoemaker  took  her 
.uto  his  house.  One  day  as  she  was  playing  at  the  door,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  was  struck  with  the  child's  beauty,  and 
asked  her  name.  She  was  but  eight  years  old,  but  distinctly  told 
him  her  story.  He  took  her  home  in  his  carriage,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  immediately 
provided  for  her,  and  on  her  coming  of  age  gave  her  a  hand- 
some portion.  Unhappily  she  was  married  very  young  to  a 
madman,  who  hves  estranged  from  her  in  a  very  profligate  man- 
ner in  the  East.  .  *  But  in  Vienna,  where  female  character 
is  not  spared,  she  lives  not  only  respected  but  revered.  I  can 
never  forget  the  friendship  of  this  excellent  woman.     ,     .     . 

"  On  my  return  to  Bonn,  I  resided  nearly  another  month 
among  my  dear  friends  of  the  University.  Their  pleasant  man- 
ner of  life — their  brotherly  aflection  for  each  other — ^their  social 
parties,  had  afforded  me  constant  pleasure ;  when,  all  at  once, 
the  general  happiness  was  overcast  by  a  decree  from  the  King 
of  Prussia,  suspending  Amdt  and  Welcher  from  their  professor- 
ships.    By  this  time  I  fear  poor  Amdt  may  be  in  a  dungeon. 

*  Herr  Cohen,  who  izanalated  "  The  MarinerB"  in  one  of  the  Literary 
Journals  of  Vienna. 
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His  crime  is  having  reminded  the  king  of  his  promise  to  give 
the  people  a  Constitution.  He  is  a  man  all  made  of  heart  and 
truth ;  eloquent  and  energetic  as  a  man,  and  simple  as  a  child. 
When  the  Germans  rose  against  the  French,  his  personal  influ- 
ence was  rated  at  the  value  of  an  army,  and  Buonaparte  set  a 
price  npon  his  head.  Welcher  is  an  eminent  Greek  scholar ;  as 
a  politician,  the  most  moderate  and  candid  I  ever  heard ;  and 
as  a  man,  the  most  amiable.  I  called  upon  him  the  day  the' 
suspension  arrived,  when  he  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes — '  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honor,  that  I  have  not  uttered  or 
written  one  seditious  word;  and  this  persecution  equals  any 
thing  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition.'  T.  C." 

With  Campbell's  return  to  England  commenced  the  duties 
of  editorship  ;  for,  although  not  called  upon  for  actual  service 
until  the  new  year,  he  had  to  make  all  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  a  fresh  start  with  the  periodical ;  and  his  responsibilities 
were  in  proportion  to  the  high  expectations  which  the  public 
announcement  of  his  name  as  editor  had  excited.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  select  an  efficient  staff;  and  with  this  view  he  wrote 
to  many  of  his  old  friends,  explaining  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, the  terms  of  remuneration,  and  soliciting  their  support. 
In  this  way  the  list  of  contributors  was  soon  filled  up  to  his 
satis&ction.  A  few,  however,  and  these  of  very  high  standing 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  were  not  so  easily  brought  over ; 
and  among  the  letters  of  those  who  answered  his  application  for 
"  monthly  articles,"  by  query,  friendly  counsel,  or  delicate  eva- 
sion, were  the  following : — 

"FosTAN,  Dec.  13, 1820. 

**  What  line  of  conduct  do  you  mean  to  hdd  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion f  I  b^  you  to  be  quite  explicit  on  this  point  One  subject  it  is  in 
your  power  to  treat  with  great  advantage — I  mean  that  of  Germany — 
upon'vdiich  there  is  much  ignorance  and  much  curiosity.  Make  the  proceed- 
ings of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  South  America,  short  and  separate  articles  in 
each  number— digesting  the  important  information  into  your  own  narrative. 
Remember,  also,  that  a  Mag.  is  not  supported  by  papers  evincing  toit  and 
gemtu  ;  but  by  the  height  of  the  tide  at  London  bridge — by  the  price  of 
oats,  and  by  any  sudden  elevation  or  depression  in  the  price  of  boiling- 
peas.  If  your  Mag.  succeeds,  it  will  do  so  as  much  by  the  diligence  and 
discretion  you  will  impress  upon  your  nature,  as  by  the  talents  with  which 
you  are  bora.  As  for  me,  I  am  rusticated — ^indolent — cut  off  from  the  so- 
ciety of  dever  men — and  engaged  in  the  E.  R.  But  answer  my  question, 
andlwflltake  time  to  consider  the  matter.  .  .  .  Will  any  political 
changes  take  place  soon  in  Germany?  Can  you  promise  us  any  aecapita- 
tion  of  High-Dutch  Princes  f  What  will  happen  here  /  Any  thing  more 
than  fresh  restrictions  and  fresh  taxes  ?    .    .    .  Yours,        8.  S/' 
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"SsvBEs,  [no  date]. 

*^  Id  aay  capacity,  editorial  or  odierwiae,  I  should  have  sreat  plea- 
sure and  pride  in  placing  my  name  beside  yours  in  any  undertaking  what- 
eyer.  But  the  few  hours  uiat  the  world  leayes  me  are  barely  sufficient 
for  myself,  without  admitting  of  any  works  of  supererogation  for  others. 
.  .  .  The  troth  is,  I  haye  of  late,  giyen  myself  up  to  pleasure  and  dwelt 
carelessly.  So  that,  though  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  the  light 
filrirmiahing  wluch  you  propose,  ».  «.,  in  youF  company,  it  is,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  completely  out  of  the  question.  ...  T.  M.'' 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  editor  entered 
upon  his  task  with  alacrity,  and  made  a  strong  muster  for  Feb- 
ruary. The  papers  for  that  month  showed  veiy  clearly  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  directing  power ;  and  so  £u*  the  promise  giyen 
to  the  public  was  redeemed.  In  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  Campbell 
found  an  able  and  zealous  coadjutor ;  and  from  the  day  it  started, 
until  the  editorship  passed  into  other  hands,  the  New  Monthly 
kept  the  field  against  all  competitors.  6till  anxious,  however, 
to  increase  his  &rce,  and  insure  the  publisher  against  all  risk, 
we  find  him  constantly  reminding  his  friends  that  he  had  "  an 
arduous  undertaking  in  hand,'*  and  ^  calculated  on  their  steady 
support."  Addressing  himself  to  one  who  had  both  the  power 
and  the  disposition  to  serve  the  cause,  he  writes — "  If  you  or 
your  brother  should  have  any  desultory  pieces  lying  by  you,  or 
should  be  disposed  to  employ  a  leisure  hour  in  bestowing  an 
essay  upon  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  twenty  years*  friendship  to 
solicit  such  a  favor.  When  I  ^eak  of  the  Uberality  of  my  pub- 
lisher, don't  imagine  that  I  can  wickedly  fancy  anything  so  base 
of  you  as  that,  if  love  will  not  bring  your  aid,  lucre  will.  No, 
my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a  fiict  which 
you  may  state  with  discretion  to  any  hterary  man  of  talent  who 
might  seem  to  you  hkely  to  become  my  correspondent  in  the 
Journal." 

During  the  spring  months,  we  find  him  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  Journal,  the  pages  of  which  were  now  the 
record  of  his  literary  life.  To  be  able  to  reside  within  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  his  new  duties,  he  exchanged  his  house  at 
Sydenham  for  private  lodgings  in  Margaret-street,  until  a  per- 
manent residence  could  be  found.  There  he  received  and  con- 
sulted with  his  friends ;  cultivated  acquaintance  with  literary 
men  of  all  parties  ;  answered  correspondents ;  perused  contri- 
butions ;  wrote  new  and  revised  old  papers ;  and,  in  short,  iden- 
tified his  own  reputation  and  interests  with  those  of  the 
Magazine.  Thus,  a  new  principle  of  vitality  was  infused  into  its 
pages ;  and,  adverting  to  the  success  of  his  Journal,  an  illus- 
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trious  brother  poet,  then  abroad,  tella  huu  : — "  I  have  had  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  your  Mag,^  and  enjoy ed,  as  I  always  do, 
every  movement  of  your  Muse,  whether  in  prose  or  verse — 
^quicquid  agit^  quocwnque  vestigia  vertiV  I  hope  Colbum 
knows,  as  he  ought,  the  value  of  these  monthly  drafts  on  im- 
mortality." 

The  editorial  correspondence  of  this  period  is  too  much  tinc- 
tured, perhaps,  with  political  sentiment  and  opinion  to  interest 
the  general  reader ;  but  the  following  extracts,  from  his  more 
private  letters,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  : 

**  62  MASOAAmmuEn,  July  16,  1821. 

^  My  second  part  of  the  Lecture*  for  this  month  goes  in 
against  the  grain :  few  people  understand  the  first;  so  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  second  more  explicable.  .  .  .  My  zealous 
Fosoolo  fights  all  about  for  me :  he  said  to  me  publicly  yester- 
day— '  I  never  read  a  sentence  of  your  Lecture  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  true,  and  from  which  I  cannot  deduce  some  other 
truths 

"  H.  called  on  me  to-day.  We  talked  of  Vienna.  I  men- 
tioned T.,  whom,  in  my  travels  in  Hungary,  I  delivered  from 
an  enchanted  castle  of  the  Turks.  But  oh,  sad  human  nature, 
to  what  art  thou  fallen  in  my  esteem !  H.,  whom  I  always  like, 
because  she  is  warm-hearted  to  me,  is  a  person  I  cannot  laugh 
at ;  but  T.  used  to  shake  with  laughter,  though  naturally  seri- 
ous, whenever  we  mentioned  H. ;  yet  I  fully  believe  they  write 
to  one  another  as  two  beloved  friends  I  .  •  .  Oh,  vou  people  of 
fashion !  What  a  fedse  1»*ood  you  are !  How  tnankfiil  ought 
we  to  be  when  we  can  count  on  the  affection  of  those  whom  we 
really  know  !  The  remembrance  of  such  friends  supports  us 
against  a  trial  more  than  all  separation  from  the  world — ^a  sepa- 
ration from  themselves !  .  .  ." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Thomas — ^not  very  comfortable.  He 
talks  of  his  wish  to  go  to  sea ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
when  a  young  man  tSks  "  of  liking  to  go  to  sea^  he  must  feel 
himself  disposed  to  do  no  great  good  on  land.  T.  C." 

Campbell  was  now  obliged,  by  the  duties  of  his  editorship,  to 
have  a  fixed  residence  in  town ;  and,  with  manifest  regret,  took 
a  final  leave  of  Sydenham.  In  this  step  he  acted,  not  from 
choice  but  necessity ;  and  few  who  knew  him  before,  and  after 


*  See  New  MoDihly  MagR&ne  for  June  and  July,  1820. 
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this  period,  will  hesitate  to  view  that  change*  as  a  misfortane. 
He  never  returned  to  the  quiet  of  village  life  ;  but  Sydenham, 
as  he  has  often  said,  was  *'  the  greenest  spot  in  memory's 
waste."  It  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  fled,  and  in  which 
he  found  certain  relief  under  aU  the  afflictions  of  his  checkered 
course.  When  exhausted  by  mental  labor,  and  the  excitement 
of  town  life,  or  worried,  as  he  says,  with  the  irritating  and  per- 
plexing cares  of  an  editor,  a  holiday  with  his  old  friends  at 
Sydenham  always  restored  him  to  comparative  health  and 
spirits. 

In  the  following  extracts  some  insight  is  afforded  into  his 
daily  habits,  studies,  and  associates. 

''62  Makoakethstrekt,  August  26,  1821. 

<<  I  have  just  sent  off  my  Fourth  Lecture  to  the  press, 
and  sit  down  to  enjoy  myself  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after 
my  labors.  I  have  been  almost  stifled  with  the  heat,  but  must 
not  go  to  the  sea-side — both  from  motives  of  economy,  and  a 
desire  to  get  on  with  my  Fifth  Lecture.  I  have  a  goodly  stock 
of  articles  for  my  next  number.  I  am  promised  an  interesting 
one,  by  Foscolo,  on  the  subject  of  Naples.  General  Pep6  f  is  to 
supply  him  with  documents ;  and  I  think  it  a  debt  due  to  his- 

*  Deprecating  this  cfaan^  in  lines  worthy  of  the  subject,  a  hrcyilier  poet 
thus  adoressed  him,  on  **  his  purposing  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  London  :*' — 

**  Dear  Poet  of  Hope  1  who  has  charmed  us  so  long 
With  a  gush  of  home-music,  sweety  solemn,  and  strong ; 
l^ow,  smooth  as  the  wave,  when  'tis  chained  and  at  rest, 
And  hues  of  the  sky  like  flowers  on  its  breast, — 
Now  sweeping  in  glory  and  might  on  its  way. 
And  now  struggling  from  silence  and  darkness  to-day ; 
Oh,  leave  not  the  haunts  so  propitious  to  song. 
For  the  city's  wild  strife  ancl  the  jar  of  the  throng  I 
Though  the  visions  have  .fled  that  gave  light  to  &j  spring, 
And  diy  heart  and  thy  harp  are  both  wanting  a  string ; 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  that  no  tempest  may  kill. 
There  are  feelings  unwithered  that  ding  to  thee  still ! 
.  .  The  Poet's  a  star  that  shines  brightest  apart ; 
Let  him  revel  at  will  in  the  world  of  the  heart ; 
But  the  moment  he  strives  *mid  the  crush  of  the  thmig, 
Like  a  bird,  too  much  handled,  he  loses  his  song ; 
And  the  fools  who  once  worshipped  his  light  fr^m  a&r, 
Are  the  flrst  to  proclaim  him  no  longer  a  star !" 

Alabio  a.  Wattb. 

t  See  the  **  Memdrs"  of  this  distuoguished  soldier,  lately  published 
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tory,  and  to  the  brave  men  who  have  been  forsaken  by  their 
countrymen  in  this  attempt,  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the 
facts.  .  .  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Pep6,  and  been  greatly  in- 
terested by  many  circumstances  regarding  himself  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Naples,  from  which  he  brings  authentic  documents. 
Foscolo  is  all  on  fire  on  the  subject  I — ^Pep6  is  an  agreeable  man, 
and  improves  on  acquaintance.  His  situation  in  London  is  for- 
lorn as  to  friends — ^not  circumstances,  for  he  has  an  easy  in- 
come ;  but  he  is  very  cautious  of  mixing  with  indiscreet  Whig 
society ;  and  he  has  but  few  acquaintances  on  the  safe  side.  I 
have  exhorted  him  to  keep  clear  of  public  dinners  ;  and  he  per- 
fectly coincides  in  my  view  of  his  delicate  position.  Still  he  is 
very  cheerftil  and  gentlemanlike,  and  the  handsomest  man,  I 
think,  I  ever  saw.  ...  He  calls  on  me,  with  great  simplicity, 
for  advice  about  little  matters ;  and  to-morrow  I  have  to  over- 
look his  bills.  While  the  business  of  Naples  was  going  on^ 
how  little  did  I  expect  to  be  rendering  this  service,  in  a  few 
months,  to  the  poor  General !  .  .  .  Had  he  succeeded,  how  dif- 
ferent had  been  his  history !  But  success  with  me  is  not  a 
standard  of  esteem.  I  shall  honor  the  brave  man  for  his  inten- 
tions." 

"  I  met  my  friend  Watt,.of  Birmingham — ^brother  of  Gh*egory. 
He  told  me  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  getting  the  king  on 
board  a  steam-vessel  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  They  watched 
him,  and  succeeded ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  that  little  inci- 
dent has  raised  the  credit  of  this  kind  of  vessels.  T.  C." 

"  Oct,  8. — I  do  assure  you,  a  London  life  has  taken  nothing 
away  from  the  rustic  sincerity  of  my  regard  for  Sydenham  and 
your  family,  which  has  bound  me  to  it  with  cords  stronger  than 
iron.  .  .  .  It  is  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  bowing  to  irre- 
sistible fate,  that  makes  me  able  to  endure  a  life,  where  I  do  not 
habitually  see  my  friends.  Unable,  as  I  am,  to  go  into  parties, 
or  even  to  call  on  people,  for  fear  of  being  mal-opportunely 
called  upon  by  them  again,  I  am  actually  solitary.  .  .  .  But  I 
live  in  memory,  I  hope,  in  the  house,  which,  to  me,  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  house  of  friendship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Murray  has 
offered  to  pay  for  a  bust  of  me  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas,  if  Chantrey  will  do  it.  This,  1  think,  is  liberal. 
Thomas  goes  to  school  to-morrow,  to  Mr.  Stock's  Academy  at 
Poplar,  and  will  cost  me  120^.  per  annum,  for  board  and  tui- 
tion. T.C." 

In  explanation  of  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  his 
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son,  who  had  spent  the  winter  at  Bonn,  returned  home  early  in  the 
spring;  when,  other  means  having  failed  for  continuing  his 
education,  he  was  taken  to  Amiens  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  experienced  teacher.  There  he  continued  three  months; 
but,  disliking  both  the  place  and  the  people,  as  he  informs  me, 
he  became  iSsgusted,  and  started  for  the  coast  without  a  pass- 
port. By  the  great  kindness  of  some  French  ladies,  whom  he 
met  in  the  diligence,  he  arrived  safe  at  Boulogne ;  but  there  he 
was  confined  three  days.  Having  at  last  obtained  leave  to  em- 
bark for  England,  he  described  his  case  to  one  of  the  seamen  on 
board,  who  generously  advanced  him  58.  6J.  to  pay  hh  fare. 
As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Dover,  he  sold  his  watch,  repaid  his 
friend,  started  by  the  coach,  and  was  at  his  father's  house  next 
day.* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  calm  of  domestic  life 
appears  to  have  been  ruffled  by  continual  anxieties, — ^particular- 
ly by  increasing  solicitude  regarding  his  son,  whose  unexpected 
return,  and  indination  for  a  set^aring  life  had  dissipated  all  his 
parental  hof>e8.  In  the  meantime,  as  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing letter,  the  youth  was  sent  to  school  at  Poplar;  but  this 
measure,  though  very  judicious  at  the  time,  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  new  troubles  and  anxieties,  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy. 

The  ensuing  portion  of  Campbell's  life,  taken  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is  that  of  an  editor  devoting  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the- service  of  the  public — supporting  the  credit  already 
acquired  by  new  and  more  vigorous  efforts,  and  still  projecting 
fresher  plans,  and  higher  objects  in  the  cause  of  literature.  The 
field  he  had  undertaken  to  cultivate,  had  already  given  him  cer- 
tain proofe  of  fertility ;  and  every  new  mark  of  success  was  a 
new  stimulus  to  industry.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
literary  brotherhood,  every  member  of  which  was  either  known 
and  respected  for  his  abilities,  or  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
under  so  popular  a  leader ;  and  seldom  has  so  much  diversity 
of  power,  with  so  much  unity  of  purpose,  been  directed  to  the 

*  At  the  moment  of  his  arriyal,  he  tells  me,  Anthony  MacCann — ^the 
Exile  of  Erin — and  his  friend  Dardis,  were  in  the  room,  ^thony  proposed 
to  celelxnte  his  return  by  Mlling  the  fiM:ted  oaL^  and  endeavored  to  tun 
the  whole  affiiir  into  a  joke ;  upon  which  Dardis  quaintly  observed,  that 
Tony  spoke  like  a  true  irishman — whose  thoughts  came  always  out  of  his 
head  crooked,  like  a  stick  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  Poet  himself  was 
deeply  affected. 
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pages  of  a  monthly  journal.  His  Lectures  on  Classic  Poetry, 
though  greatly  abridged  while  passing  through  the  press,  ap- 
peared to  have  gained,  rather  than  lost,  by  the  process  of  con- 
densation ;  and,  compared  with  the  original  manuscripts,  they 
discover  many  traces  of  the  taste  and  success  with  which  he  had 
prosecuted  his  researches  in  Grermany.  His  essays,  criticisms, 
and  short  poems,  scattered  through  the  monthly  numbers,  em- 
brace almost  every  variety  of  subject ;  and,  though  not  uniform- 
ly profound  or  sparkling,  they  bear,  in  general,  the  stamp  of  his 
genius,  and,  in  a  few  happy  instances,  discover  both  the  weight 
and  brilliancy  of  the  true  ore. 

His  social  intercourse  at  this  time,  as  appears  f]x>m  the  letters 
before  me,  was  limited  to  a  circle  of  literary  friends,  few  and 
well  chosen,  whom  he  delighted  to  see  at  his  frugal  dinner-table, 
or  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  study.  In  this  circle  was  comprised 
much  of  the  talent,  literary  and  political,  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don, with  frequent  visiters  from  the  country,  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  foreigners.  Among  the  latter  were  General  Pep6* 
and  his  friend  Colonel  Macerone,  who  had  served,  and  sufi^red 
together  in  the  same  cause.  Campbell,  indeed,  was  the.uncom- 
promising  friend  of  every  exile,  every  foreigner  in  distress ;  and 
this  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  never  abated 
until,  in  ^ter  years,  he  founded  the  Polish  Association— one  of 
tbe  proudest  monuments  of  British  philanthropy.  But  of  this 
hereafter. 

I  am  now  to  toudi  upon  a  subject  which  forms,  unhappily,  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  correspondence  of  this  year,  and  for 
which  the  reader  is,  in  some  measure,  prepared.  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  his  eldest,  and  only  surviving  son.  It  is  a  delicate  topic; 
but  after  the  misstatements  that  have  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
in  which  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Campbell  have  been  mis- 
represented, if  not  maligned,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  biogra- 
pher to  place  the  &cts  of  the  case  in  a  clear  and  incontestable 
light.  This,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  done  very  briefly,  and  without 
any  infringement  of  that  delicacy  which  he  is  bound  to  observe 
towards  the  living. 

Whoever  has  perused  the  foregoing  memorials,  cannot  have 
failed  to  remark  the  uniform  paternal  fondness  with  which 
Campbell  speaks  and  writes  of  his  children ;  entering  into  all 

**'...  Le  Colonel  Macerone  est  enchants  de  votre  amabilit^,  comme 
le  Bont  toiis  cenx  qui  ont  ravantage  de  vous  connaitre;  et  je  yous  prie  de 
me  croire  xm  de  vos  admiiateuis  que  vous  estim^t  le  -phis," — Otntral 
Pepk  to  Campbell. 
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their  little  amusements,  watching  every  indication  of  talent^  re- 
peating their  half-formed  thoughts,  predicting  their  future  emi- 
nence, and  silently  indulging  the  hope  of  seeing  his  own  reputa- 
tion eclipsed  by  theirs :  then,  his  frantic  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  younger  boy,  his  pathetic  exclamations,  his  inward  struggle 
to  moderate  that  grief,  the  months  that  elapsed  before  he  re- 
covered sufiScient  composure  to  resume  his  duties ;  and  lastly, 
the  increased  affection  with  which  he  directed  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  survivor — devoting  every  leisure  hour  to  his  education, 
grudging  no  sacrifice,  sparing  no  expense,  that  he  might  one 
day  have  the  happiness,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  seeing  his  ^  son 
an  accomplished  man."  This  hope  was  apparently  well  found- 
ed ;  the  pains  bestowed  on  his  education  were  brightened  by  a 
fair  promise  of  reward ;  for,  in  the  expanding  intellect  of  his 
son,  BO  often  mentioned  in  his  letters,  Campbell  thought  he  had 
discovered  those  moral  elements  that  required  only  time  and 
culture  to  render  him  an  ^'ornament  of  society/'  In  the  midst 
of  these  pleasing  anticipations,  however,  symptoms  of  a  malady, 
to  t^hich  we  need  not  particularly  allude,  began  to  dispel  the 
hopes,  so  long  and  fondly  cherished.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
either  from  hereditary  taint,*  or  the  effects  of  an  accident  at 
school,  his  son  was  pronounced  inct^able  of  prosecuting  his 
studies.  The  disorder  first  discovered  itself  in  capricious  fits  of 
temper ;  then  in  acts  of  violence — softening  down,  however, 
to  what  is  called  eccentricity ;  but  sufficient,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
to  occasion  most  serious  alarm  to  his  parents.  It  was  long  be- 
fore Campbell  was  brought  to  consider  these  symptoms  in  any- 
other  light  than  as  the  mere  effects  of  temper,  or  physical  de- 
rangement, which  only  required  the  aid  of  science  to  correct  the 
diseased  action  ;  and,  with  this  view,  several  plans  were  adopted, 
and  persevered  in,  before  he  had  courage  to  resort  to  ulterior 
measures.  At  length,  the  case  became  so  clearly  marked,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  nature  and  tendency  ;  and  the  only  al- 
ternative remaining,  was  to  submit  the  case  to  professional  in- 
vestigation. And  this  brings  us  to  the  date  of  the  following 
letters. 

The  family  anxieties,  casually  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  the 
past  year,  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  during  the 
spring ;  and,  although  not  called  upon  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  subject,  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show  too 


*  This  is  dear!  V  stated  in  one  of  Campbell's  letters,  and  has  been  par- 
tially noticed  in  these  pages. 
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clearly  that  the  hopes  he  had  so  long^  cherished  as  a  parent 
were  already  crushed  ;  and  that  Campbell  was  maintaining  a 
desperate  but  ineffectual  struggle  with  his  feelings. 

"  Sydenham,  September  15,  1822. 

" .  •  .  I  have  got  Dr.  Warburton*s  opinion  ;  it  stunned 
me — and  required  deep  consideration  on  the  steps  which  ought 
to  be  taken.  I  was  in  a  deep  study  on  this  painful  subject  when 
I  met  Dr.  Meyer,*  of  Bonn.  I  had  received  so  much  attention 
from  him  in  Germany,  that  I  could  not  in  my  heart  apologize 
for  not  showing  him  proper  hospitality,  and  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  unhappy  family  I     .     .     He  has  spent  the 

better  part  of  the  day  with  me He  says  that  T's 

case  is  one  of  decided  melancholia ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
put  under  supervision  and  medical  treatment.  He  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  there  might  be  danger  of  injuring  his 
mind,  by  suddenly  placing  him  in  an  asylum  ;  and  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  keeper  in  the  house,  because,  I  be- 
lieve, he  pitied  the  poor  mother  when  he  saw  her,  as  might  be 
expected,  dreadfully  shocked  at  the  idea  of  consigning  him  to 
such  a  place.  I  know,  however,  what  will  happen  if  a  keeper 
comes  to  enforce  medical  treatment.  Neither  his  mother,  nor 
possibly  myself,  will  be  able  to  stand  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
man  employing  force.  It  will  require  cooler  minds  than  either 
she  or  I  possess,  to  draw  the  right  line  of  distinction  between 
the  force  which  a  man  must  fairly  employ,  and  the  improper 
violence  which  we  may  suspect  him  of  employing.  I  told  Ma- 
tilda this ;  but  her  abhorrence  of  an  asylum  could  not  be  over- 
come, f  To-day  she  called  on  Mrs.  Denman,  who  enforced  my 
view  of  the  subject  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  when  she 
came  home,  she  acknowledged  her  fears  that  a  keeper  in  private 
lodgings  will  not  do."  .  .  "  Dr.  W.  fairly  warned  me  that 
the  expense  of  his  plan  would  be  very  great.  My  own  con- 
viction is,  that,  if  we  are  justified  in  doing  anything,  we  are 
justified  in  placing  him  in  an  asylum ;  and  to  this,  I  believe,  it 
must  inevitably  come.  Matilda  will  very  soon  perceive  the 
necessity  of  this ;  but  I  feel  nayself  called  upon,  both  in  pru- 
dence and  delicacy,  to  leave  her  change  of  opinion,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  own  course.  .  .  Taking  him  to  Sydenham  is 
out  of  the  question.      In  short,  I  have  thought  with  the  most 

*  With  whom  his  son  had  been  placed.    See  Letters  frota  Bonn,  1820. 
f  In  explanation  of  this  feeling,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  note, 
page  100. 
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earnest  calculation  of  probabilities  on  this  subject ;  and,  tbongh 
not  able  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons  for  my  decision,  so  clearly 
as  I  could  wish,  I  feel  I  must  decide  against  the  plan  of  treating 
him  at  home.  .  .  .  Here  the  matter  rests.  I  have  had,  as 
you  may  imagine,  little  sleep  since  I  saw  you.  T.  0." 

The  event  turned  out  exactly  as  Campbell  had  foreseen ;  the 
youth  became  less  and  less  mianageable,  imtil  Mrs.  Campbell 
herself  admitted  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  an  asylum. 
In  the  performance  of  this  most  painAil  duty,  inquiries  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  a  temporary  home, 
where  the  youth  might  have  the  double  advantage  of  a  kind 
friend  and  an  experienoed  physician.  This  was  happily  dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Dr.  Finch,  near  Salisbury,  where  ar- 
rangements for  his  reception  were  instantly  made ;  and  thither 
the  afflicted  parents  had  the  painful  task  of  conducting  their 
only  child  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  records  of  this 
melancholy  journey  are  preserved  in  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Campbell  to  a  friend,  which  I  venture  to  give  with  very 
little  abridgment. 

"LoifDOK,  October  16, 1822. 

'^  I  was  in  too  violent  a  state  of  agitation  to  send  you  a 
distinct  answer  on  Saturday.  .  .  To-day,  Monday,  I  came 
home  with  Matilda,  by  the  Salisbury  coach,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  have  slept  an  hour  or  two  since.  .  .  .  It  is 
much  better  that  I  have  taken  her  to  see  our  poor  boy's  abode, 
and  the  good  people  to  whom  I  have  consigned  him.  Their 
establishment  speaks  for  itself ;  their  kindness  inspires  unlimited 
confidence ;  and  I  have  gained  over  my  wife  to  an  opinion  that, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  confidence  should  not  be  given  by 
halves.  I  was  determined,  had  the  institution  disappointed  me, 
to  have  brought  my  boy  back.  As  the  case  is  quite  otherwise, 
I  have  put  him  into  I)r.  F.'s  hand,  implicitly;  and  with  a 
promise  that  he  shall  not  be  troubled  with  family  interference. 
On  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  what  I  have  felt.  The 
consolation  on  which  Matilda  dwelt  was  that  her  boy  should  be 
well  looked  after  ;  that  her  sisters*  had  all  promised  to  go  in 
succession  to  see  him  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  institution 
should  be  well  watched.  It  would  not  have  been  proper  to  ar- 
gue harshly  against  this  only  prospect  of  comfort  which  a  poor 
desolate  mother  proposed  to  herself:  yet  it  was  an  alarming 

*  Mrs.  Sellar,  Mrs.  Wiss,  of  Liverpool,  and  Miaa  Sinclair,  of  Bath. 
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prospect  to  me."*  .  ;  .  **  Dr.  F.'s  asylum  is  too  good  to  be 
submitted  to  injudicious  espionage.  A  word  of  discontentment 
from  Thomas,  or  an  inyidious  remark  of  theirs,  might  have  set 
things  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

"A  sight  of  the  house  and  patients,  and  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  have  left  the  most  unequivocal  conviction  on 
my  mind,  that  they  are  both  intelligent  and  humane  persons — 
zealously  interested  in  the  recovery  of  their  patients,  and  that 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  their  system  is  mildness,  I  inquired  what 
Dr.  F.'s  ideas  were  as  to  the  effect  of  friends  and  relations  visit- 
ing their  patients.  On  that  question  I  found  that  it  was  a  high 
point  of  honor  with  him  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  there  being 
any  secrets  of  the  prison-house  in  his  establishment.  Every- 
thing is  open  at  all  hours  to  inspection.  I  believe  that  if  he 
could  consciously  <x>mmit  an  error,  with  regard  to  treatment,  it 
would  be  this — ^that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 
he  would  admit  perhaps  an  ill-timed  visiter,  sooner  than  risk 
his  reputation  by  a  breath  of  surmise,  that  anything  underhand 
can  go  on.  in  his  house.  I  asked  him  if  the  visits  of  friends 
were  not  sometimes  prejudicial?  *  Yes — very  frequently,'  he 
said :  *  A  lady,  whom  I  now  have,  was  oa  the  point  of  recovery, 
when  her  husband  would  see  her ;  and  I  rec]^on  her  to  have 
been  thrown  back  a  year  in  consequence  of  the  interview.  Ob- 
serve, however,  that  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  is  only  to 
advise  the  friends  of  the  afflicted  to  abstain  from  premature  in- 
terviews ;  for,  if  I  commanded  them  to  do  so,  I  should  throw 
back  mj  establishment  instantly  into  that  class  of  houses  which 
are  averse  to  being  visited  from  suspicious  motives.'  .  ,  I 
then  told  him  that,  having  come  to  rely  on  his  faith,  kindness, 
and  professional  knowledge,  I  should  not  place  my  reliance  with 
one  grain  of  drawback.  I  had  perceived  that,  in  my  poor  boy's 
case,  Dr.  F.  had  believed  the  taint  to  be  of  long  standing,  and 
that  the  cure,  though  not  violent,  might  be  stubborn.  I  there- 
fore told  him  that  I  was  aware  the  restoration  of  a  human  mind 
was  not  a  job  like  restoring  the  color  of  a  pair  of  stockings.  .  . 
I  shall  not,  I  said,  put  my  boy  in  your  hands  with  a  view  to 
let  you  be  teased  with  importunate  and  impatient  demands  to 
have  him  back.  I  shall  require  to  be  personally  informed  of 
your  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  progress,  at  moderate  intervals. 

•  One  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  sisters  [page  100]  was  at  this  time  afflicted 
by  a  similar  complaint :  therefore  he  says — ^Mv  sisters-in-law— excellent  as 
they  are — **  are  not  fit  to  be  a  committee  on  tne  treatment 
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I  know  you  will  tell  me  everything ;  but  his  mother's  mind  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  agony  of  maternal  instinct ;  and  she  has 
relatives  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  might  ask 
to  see  him  at  improper  times  ;  and  you  must  cooperate  with  me 
in  preventing  the  possibility  of  this.  ^You  are  right,  Mr. 
Campbell,'  he  said  :  *  it  shall  be  so.  I  approve  entirely  of  your 
sentiment^  that  confidence  is  not  to  be  ^ven  by  halves ;  and 
you  shall  not  repent  your  having  trusted  me  implicitly.  .  .  . 
I  will  inform  you  distinctly  of  his  progress,  and  of  the  steps  I 
take  with  him  for  his  recovery.' 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  before  our  departure.  Dr.  F.  had 
won  Matilda's  confidence  so  completely,  that,  without  an  effort, 
she  abandoned  the  idea  of  her  sisters'  and  cousin^s  taking  jour- 
neys to  see  our  boy.  She  did  not  even  look  at  his  bed-chamber ; 
but  Thomas  told  us  himself  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  We 
saw  his  fellow-patients,  and  his  fisure,  and  heard  them  speak  in 
their  absence  of  the  incessant  kindness  of  their  host  and  hostess. 
His  poor  mother  on  the  whole  behaved  very  well."  .  «  ^'  I 
trust  I  shall  now  be  able  to  rally  my  scattered  thoughts  ;  fix 
them  to  business,  and  devote  myself  lo  reading  and  writing. 
Whether  I  have  gained  the  harbor  or  not,  I  feel  in  retrospect, 
at  least,  as  if  I  had  been  tossing  at  sea  in  a  hurricane !     •     ." 

When  his  mind  had  become  a  little  more  composed,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  were  thus  continued  :— 

"16<A. — Having  got  only  as  far  as  Stockbridge  on  Friday 
night,  I  was  put  into  a  room  infested  by  rats.  I  thought  their 
revels  behind  the  wainscotting  would  have  terminated  in  their 
holding  a  dance  in  my  bed.  In  fact,  I  was  obliged  to  call  up 
the  landlord  at  midnight,  and  demanded  another  apartment. 
He  came  up  with  the  best-natured  astonishment,  protesting  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  noise  had  never  been  complained  of  in  that 
room.  Then  the  landlady  appeared,  and  confirmed  his  testi- 
mony by  declaring  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  had  slept  in  the  apart- 
ment for  four  months,  and  had  discovered  that  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded not  from  rats,  but  from  the  rustling  of  branches  that 
had  somehow  or  other  got  in  between  the  lath  and  plaster. 
But  whilst  the  branches  were  so  ingeniously  mimicking  the 
races  of  rats,  I  knocked  against  the  wall,  and  they  were  so 
obliging  as  to  stop  their  noise.  After  a  short  pause,  however, 
they  began  by  degrees  to  imitate  the  scratching  and  squeaking 
of  vermin,  and  that  even  to  mine  hostess's  conviction — so  I  got 
another  bed ;  but  I  could  not  obtain  repose  from  thoughts  that 
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were  not  much  pleasanter  than  rats.     In  the  morning,  as  you 
may  suppose,  I  was  exceedingly  nervous. 

"  When  the  postilion  was  fairly  mounted,  I  could  only  bid 
him  proceed  to  Dr.  F.'s  at  Laverstock.  .  ,  Presently  we 
came  to  a  garden  terrace,  at  the  end  of  a  house.  A  female, 
dressed  like  a  nun,  was  parading  the  terrace.  She  was  the 
worst  sign-post  that  could  have  belonged  to  the  establishment, 
though  indeed  this  part  of  it  is  not  strictly  his  but  his  mother's. 
The  appearance  of  the  woman  baffled  description.  Not  that  she 
was  ill-dressed,  or  violent ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  rather  a 
lady-like  person,  and  threw  up  the  ample  veil,  that  covered  her 
head  and  shoulders,  with  a  graceful  movement  of  the  arms.  I 
addressed  her,  and  she  answered,  with  dignified  civility,  that 
thi^  garden  belonged  to  Mrs.  F.  the  elder,  not  to  the  Doctor.  It 
is  possible,  at  this  moment,  that  she  was  the  saner  person  of 
the  two ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  quiescent  liiadness  in  her 
gray  eyes  and  red  porous  features — something  indefinable  in 
her  physiognomy — ^that  came  over  me,  as  if  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  had  been  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  I  trembled  for  her 
effect  on  T. ;  but  he  Qontinued  perfectly  quiet,  and  took  no  no- 
tice of  her.  By  and  by,  a  poor  man  came  out— *a  pauper  pa- 
tient— limping  and  hanging  his  pallid  head ;  he  attempted  to 
point  to  Drr  F.'s  gate,  but  we  could  not  make  out  his  stammer- 
ing. Then,  turning  the  lane,  we  heard  a  dismal  howling,  but 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  dogs ;  for  Dr.  F. 
keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  for  his  patients  to  hunt  with.  But  the 
momentary  belief  of  its  being  the  voice  of  human  beings,  made 
one's  blood  run  cold;  At  last,  we  came  in  full  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful house  and  spacious  grounds.  Still  I  did  not  like  the  ap- 
proach ;  the  black  man,  who  opened  the  outward  gate,  I  have 
since  understood  to  be  an  excellent  creature ;  but,  under  recent 
impressions,  I  did  not  like  his  countenance.  As  we  walked  up 
the  avenue,  some  palish-faced  ladies  leered  at  us,  as  I  imagined ; 
and  some  gentlemen  came  to  the  windows  with  a  bustling  and 
comic  curiosity,  that  was  not  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
dramatic  air  of  the  nun,  who,  indeed,  might  have  been  a  hero- 
ine for  lillo. 

"  Mrs.  Finch's  reception  of  us,  in  the  Doctor's  absence,  com* 
pletely  effaced  all  those  inauspicious  feelings.  She  reminded 
me,  in  spite  of  a  different  complexion,  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Dugald 
Stewart.  Her  coimtenance,  though  not  regular,  is  remarkably 
winning  and  expressive ;  and  her  manners  are  most  easy  and 
captivating.  She  quite  took  my  affection,  as  if  I  had  anticipated 
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years  of  kindness  that  she  should  show  to  mj  poor  son.  Grod 
grant  that  he  inay  need  them  for  a  much  shorter  space !  Her 
conciliating  tones  of  y<nce — ^her  assurances  which  I  could  not  dis- 
believe, that  everything  was  done  by  the  Doctor  through  mild 
means,  and  her  whole  impression  upon  me,  filled  me  with  such 
gratitude  that  I  was  glad  to  get  into  a  room  by  myself,  where  I 
could  sob  to  my  heart's  content  with  abundant  but  not  hitt^ 
tears.    .    .    •" 

^  Dr.  Finch  on  his  arrival  by  no  means  disappointed  me ; 
still,  however,  I  remained  under  considerable  anxiety.  The 
terms  on  which  he  takes  patients  are  proportioned  to  the  com- 
^rts  he  allows  them — and  varies  from  two  to  ten  guineas  a 
week.  Of  course  I  anticipated,  in  coming  to  an  explanation 
with  him,  that,  whatever  desire  I  might  feel  to  give  mj  poor 
boy  aU  indulgencies  that  could  be  commanded  in  such  an  esta- 
blishment, I  could  not  aSbrd  to  place  him  among,  the  class  of 
boarders  who  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  year;  and  I 
feared  that,  in  ^ngii>g  matteni  with  economy,  I  might  ezpoee 
both  his  own  and  hf  lather's  sensations  to  a^^rtain^degreHf 
mortification.  I  therefore  told  Dr.  F.,  when  we  came  on  the 
subject  next  day,  that^  although  I  should  not  mind  for  a  few 
months,  or  even  a  year,  to  encounter  pretty  high  terms ;  yet 
that,  to  speak  frankly,  if  he  continued  a  long  time,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  place  him  on  the  lowest  terms,  since  eveii  on  these, 
he  would  probably  cost  me  about  150^.  a  year.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may  beUeve,  I  did  not  compromise  the  pride  of  your 
poet  by  making  a  poor  mouth  to  the  doctor.  His  answer  was 
one  of  those  touching  instances  of  kindness,  which  come  not 
within  the  range  of  describaUe  things.  ^Mr.  CJ  he  said,  'I 
perfectly  understand  you ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  differ  about 
terms ;  but  on  whatever  terms  you  choose  to  place  him,  be  as- 
sured that  there  is  not  a  comfort,  or  luxury,  which  the  richest 
of  my  patients  commands,  that  shall  not  be  afforded  to  your  son 
in  my  house.' 

*'  Of  course,  with  a  man  who  spoke  thus,  I  could  not  chaffer 
about  pounds  and  shillings ;  at  the  same  time,  I  neither  intend, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  avail  myself  mefflily  of  his  kindness ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  to  injure  my  own  circumstances  by  an  absurd  re- 
luctance to  avail  myself  of  his  moderation.  I  have  therefore 
left  the  matter  open  to  a  future  settlement  by  correspondence. 

"  Sunday  passed  very  agreeably,  till  the  hour  of  our  departure  • 
by  the  coach  for  London.     T.  looked  better,  and,  although  still 
wrongheaded,  he  was  not  sullen,  but  talked  mildly  with  the 
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Doctor's  nephew ;  and,  by  way  of  amusing  the  lad  and  himself, 
took  to  drawing  from  a  book  of  prints  that  was  on  the  parlor 
table.  We  were  also  favored  at  dinner  with  the  company  of 
two  very  well-behaved  patients;  one  of  them  an  intelligent 
middle-aged  woman,  the  other  a  lovely  girl,  regularly  beautiful, 
and  without  the  sUghtest  appearance  of  ever  having  been  de- 
ranged. .  .  y  '^It  is  very  odd  what  sensations  of  humor 
the  freaks  of  these  harmless  patients  afford  each  other.  The  con- 
versation ran  on  some  of  those  that  were  in  the  neighboring 
rooms;  and  the  two  ladies  at  dinner  with  us,  listened,  and 
even  shared  in  it,  with  the  appearance  of  peifect  cheerfulness. 
.  .  One  lady,  we  were  told,  was  *  behaving  in  a  much  more 
ladylike  style  than  yesterday ;'  when,  it  seems,  she  had  appUed 
some  epithets  to  Mrs.  F.  which  scandalized  everbody.     .     ." 

**  The  Doqtor  amused  us  with  an  account  of  a  very  high-bred 
gentleman,  whose  soliloquies  rival  those  of  Mathews,  in  the  im- 
itation of  companies,  with  whom  he  imagines  himself  conversing. 
He  goes  to  the  opera,  and  is  completely  amused  with  the  scene ; 
he  silences  the  disturbers  of  the  music ;  applauds,  encores,  or 
disapproves  of  the  ballet ;  picks  a  quarrel  with  some  one  in  the 
box,  and  settles  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  To-day,  as  the  Doc- 
tor informs  us,  he  has  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  was  excellent 
company,  and  maintained  a  Hvely  conversation,  till  one  gentle- 
man offended  him.  At  first,  he  was  very  moderate  with  the 
offender ;  but  the  disagreeable  fellow  at  last  behaved  so  ill,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  him  fairly  out  of  the  room  !  Just  as  he 
had  shut  the  door  on  him.  Dr.  F.  stepped  in,  and  asked  his 
patient  what  was  the  matter  ?  *  The  matter  ?  nothing,  Sir,  no- 
thing.' *But  I  heard  a  noise  in  your  room?'  *  Oh  dear,  no, 
Sir ;  it  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  noise,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  came  from  another  apartment !' 

"  Another  of  the  patients  is  a  gentleman  whose  mind  was 
deranged  by  a  shock  of  fear.  You  may  remember  a  horrible 
incident  that  occurred,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  Salisbury  road, 
when  a  lion  broke  loose  from  a  caravan.  All  escaped  into  a 
house  but  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  the  wild  beast, 
on  the  spot ;  the  other  flew  to  an  adjacent  house.  It  was  locked 
by  those  who  had  fled  to  it  for  shelter.  The  poor  fugitive  saw 
the  lion,  after  killing  his  companion,  stalk  slowly  towards  the 
house.  He  shrunk  up  to  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  monster 
glared  upon  him ;  but^  by  some  unaccountable  accident,  passed 
him  and  went  on.  At  that  moment,  he  said,  he  felt  exactly  as 
if  the  half  of  his  head  had  been  torn  off !  Nevertheless  his 
Vol.  II. — 7 
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senses  did  not  immediately  forsake  him ;  for  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  had  composure  to  draw  up  a  distinct  account  of 
the  catastrophe.  But  his  intellect  soon  after  fell  into  ruins ;  and 
he  is  now.  Dr.  Finch  thinks,  an  incurable  patient. — ^But,  alas,  I 
have  gone  on  so  long  that  I  fear  you  will  think  some  of  the 
Doctor's  folks  have  bit  me.  T.  C." 


Campbell  now  changed  his  domicile  from  Margaret-street, 
Cavendish  Square,  to  a  small  house  in  Seymour-street  West, 
which  he  immediately  fitted  up  as  a  permanent  residence  ;  and, 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  library,  the  decoration  of  his  parlors, 
and  his  multifarious  duties  as  editor,*  found  some  relief  from 
the  great  anxiety  with  which  he  had  been  alternately  agitated 
and  depressed. 

To  Mr.  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  sent  him  a 
copy  of  his  new  work,  he  writes,  November  12th : — 

^*  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  elegant  and  taste- 
fid  volumes,  to  thank  you  for  sending  them,  and  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  seeing  my  own  lyrics  so  well  set  in  your  work.  It 
is,  however,  a  disagreeable  drawback  on  my  pleasure,  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  am  not  master  of  the 
copyright  of  the  ballad  entitled  *  The  Spectre-boat,'  or  of  any 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  iV.  M.  The  exclusive  priv- 
ilege to  set  them  to  music  has  been  disposed  of  to  a  publisher. 
I  am  very  sorry,  I  assure  you,  that  the  appearance  of  *  The  Spec- 
tre-boat^ in  your  collection,  is  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 

"T.  C." 

A  visit  to  his  favorite  Sydenham,  the  settlement  in  his  new 
house,  and  a  report  from  Dr.  Finch,  are  thus  briefly  but  strik- 
ingly noticed : — 

**  10,  Sbymouk-strext  West,  December  6,  1822. 
'^ ...  I  am  not  without  an  interest  in  my  fortunes,  that 
I  might  communicate ;  but  why  trouble  you  with  never-sleep- 
ing cares  ?     One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  can  tell  you,  is,  that 


*  Amopg  the  lyrical  pieces,  which  had  enliyened  the  pages  of  the  Mag- 
azine during  the  two  previous  years,  were  the  foUowing : — **  The  Brave 
Ronald ;"  "  The  Lover  to  his  Mistress  on  her  Birthday  f  "  Absence  ;*'  Song, 
«  The  Evening  Star  f  «  The  Spectre-boat ;"  «  Adelgitha ;"  Song,  «  Men  of 
England ;"  "The  Maid*8  Remonstrance ;"  Song,  «  Drink  ye  to  her  j"  "Earl 
March ;"  and  several  others  not  acknowledged — ^thou^  not  without  merit 
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I  passed  an  eTening,  and  part  of  a  day,  at  Sydenham  last  week. 
....  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  walked  round  it  alone:  I 
thought  your  shades  were  about  me ;  I  saw  your  images  in  my 
mind's  eye;  and  I  assure  you  that,  without  affectation,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  enforcing  my  enthusiasm,  I  had  a  most  placid 
and  delicious  reverie.  The  bench  on  the  lawn,  the  trees,  the 
green-house,  the  garden^eat,  seemed  to  me  all  holy  and  haunt- 
ed ground.  /  shixil  never  have  such  associations  with  any  other 
piece  of  grtyumd  I  .  .  ." 

^^  As  to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  yet  uncertain  how  it  is  to  be : 
the  Journal  and  500^.  a  year,  I  have  a  decided  partiality  to 
retain,  but  fear  it  will  be  wrung  from  my  pride  rather  than  my 
inclination.  I  have  written  one  <x  two  little  pieces,  which  I 
will  show  you,  if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Magazine.  You 
are  quite  right  about  the  last  part  of  the  *  Song  of  the  Greeks  ;'* 
indeed,  about  poetry,  I  cannot  say  when  I  have  thought  you 
wrong.  ...  I  find  myself  altogether  more  pleased  and  happy 
in  my  new  house  than  I  could  expect:  it  is  a  beautiful  creation  ; 
and  I  have  a  peep  from  the  windows  of  my  study  into  Hyde 
Park.  ...  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Finch,  giving  a  most 
ambiguous  and  vague  account  of  Thcmias'  case.  He  does  not, 
perhaps,  think  so  himself;  but  I  cannot  help  feaHng  that  he  is 
slumbering  over  it  His  method  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
best ;  it  has  the  angelic  quality  of  mercy ;  and  I  take  him  and 
Mrs.  F.  to  be  among  the  best  of  human  beings.  ...  I  am,  how- 
ever, resigned  to  pati^ice  on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  own  to 
you  that  there  is  a  want  of  special  observation  in  the  report. 

"  T.  C." 

"10,  Seymoue-street  "West,  December  26,  1822. 

"  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  been  so  busy  this  month 
with  the  Journal :  it  is  a  sort  of  voluntary  trouble  I  have  imder- 
taken.  The  promised  appearance  of  Las  Casas*  Account  of  his 
Residence  at  St.  Helena,  and  of  Napoleon's  Military  Memoirs, 
dictated  by  himself,  created  a  great  sensation  in  London.  .  .  .  T 
determined  to  make  the  notice  of  the  book  myself.  I  was  hard 
pressed  by  reams  of  other  reading,  which  I  had  to  get  through, 
and  had  only  one  entire  day  to  get  up  a  sheet  on  the  occasion. 

ji  I  —  ■■-■■•  —  I  — 

*  "  Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians  1 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Onr  land,  the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree, — 
It  has  been,  and  slmll  yet  be,  the  hmd  of  the  firee  T 

FoxMStpoffe  119, 
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It  is  very  ill- written :  I  had  to  read  through  four  volumes,  and 
feel  the  effect  of  the  operation  at  this  moment  on  my  eyensight ; 
but  the  amusement  has  interested  my  mind  beyond  description. 
I  own  to  you  that  they  have  so  *  carried  my  imagination  off  its 
feet,'  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  fighting  the  campaigns  of  Italy, 
disposing  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  living  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Northuimherland^  or  on  the  rocks  of  St  Helena,  for  the  last 
half  of  my  life !     In  the  mental  impressions  which  Ihe  book  has 
left,  I  find  nothing  that  changes  my  abstract  opinions,  or  moral 
feelings.    I  regard  him,  on  some  points,  with  precisely  my  former 
feelings  of  disapprobation :  but  I  find  facts  irresistibly  different 
from  what  they  were  given  out  to  be.    I  have  no  doubt  remain- 
ing that  the  poisoning  at  Jaffa  is  all  a  fiction.    One  of  the  stories 
I  used  to  believe  against  Buonaparte,  was  his  bearing  an  envi- 
ous grudge  to  Moreau.    It  is  curious,  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  the  fourth  part  of  a  century,  I  should  meet  with  convinc- 
ing proo& — or,  at  least,  strong  grounds  of  behef — ^that  this  sur- 
mise was  also  a  fstble.    I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Bavaria  in 
1800,  two  countrymen  of  my  own  talked  a  whole  evening  with 
Count  Elenau  and  other  Austrian  officers,  discussing  the  con- 
duct of  Moreau.     Sir  J.  Ingleby  and  Father  Maiirus  translated 
to  me  what  the  Austrian  officers  said  of  Moreau's  conduct  dur- 
ing that  campaign  on  the  Rhine :  they  described  the  blunders 
of  it,  and  the  probable  result.     I  thought  to  myself,  'They  are 
inveterate  in  their  prejudices  against  Moreau ;  I  do  not  believe 
their  opinion ;  and  the  result  will  show  that  Moreau  is  right.' 
He  gave  them  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  I  thought  my 
own  opinion  confirmed.    But  on  looking  at  Buonaparte's  notices 
of  this  campaign,  the  very  movements  and  the  place  are  des- 
cribed ;  and  tluis  opinion  of  Klenau  and  his  broUier  officers  is 
confirmed.     This  is  a  singular  coincidence." 

"  I  continue  to  be  much  delighted  with  my  house.  Mrs. 
Campbell,  however,  has  been  alarmed  at  hearing  a  mala  fama 
about  our  neighbors ;  but  the  morals  of  London,  I  fear,  are  so 
corrupted,  that  there  are  more  streets  infested  with  neighbors 
of  this  description  than  free  from  them.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
remain,  I  believe ;  for  I  shall  never  meet  with  a  house  so  much 
to  my  mind  in  all  respects."  ..."  I  have  got  up  a  double 
library ;  one  in  my  parlor,  which  looks  very  handsome,  with 
books  that  cost  me  half-a-crown  apiece  for  half-binding ;  and 
the  whole  wall  of  my  own  study  is  covered  with  the  unbound 
books.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  good,  that  I  feel  a  sensible  change 
in  my  health  by  removing  even  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  a 
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more  populous  viGbdty.  In  this  dry  weather,  I  experience  the 
bracing  effects  of  the  situation,  and  can  now  sle^,  though  a  vile 
barking  cur  endeavors  to  curtail  my  slumbers.  I  think  I  have 
been  at  no  period  of  my  life — all  sad  circumstanoes  considered — 
more  elastic  in  mind  and  body  than  now. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  incoming  spring,  I  expect  to  be  very 
industrious ;  but  as  to  the  success  of  one's  efforts,  who  can  be 
positive  ?  Certainly  I  cannot.  You  will  see  that  the  *  *  * 
thinks  me  qualified  to  translate  German  war-songs  I  Confound 
them,  I  say.  Set  me  to  the  rhapsodies  of  German  poetry  ?  A 
Mend  more  zealous  than  discreet,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  me, 
came  to  show  md  a  letter  which  he  meant  to  send,  abusing  them 
for  proposing  such  a  task,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Germans  to  translate  my  poetry  I !  I  told  him  not  to 
publish  his  letter,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  of  being  a  puff, 
encouraged  by  myself;  but  I  was  angry  nevertheless  with  my 

praises. ...  I  have  received  your  kind  note,  vrith '<^  poetry 

— alas,  poetry  1 — ^tears  on  tombstones  could  not  deplore  it 
enough !  T.  C."* 

*  «  «r  «  «r  « 

**  10,  SsTMOUB-STREET  West,  FeimMTy  1,  1828. 

"  I  have  reproached  myself  with  not  writing  sooner. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  not  writing  poetry,  but  projecting  it ;  and 
that  keeps  me  more  idle  and  abstracted  than  you  can  conceive. 
I  pass  hours  thinking  about  what  I  am  to  compose.  The  actual 
time  employed  in  composition,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  lost 
in  setting  about  it. 

"  To-day  I  have  been  at  a  touching  scene — and  it  must  be  so 
to  touch  me,  through  the  blunting  medium  of  so  many  disa- 
greeable associations.  M.'s  sister,  Ulc  beautiful,  simple,  and  un- 
fortunate widow,  has  recovered  from  her  illusions,  but  is  dying. 
She  has  always  been  a  meek  and  kind  family  connexion  to  me, 
and  expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me ;  though  I  verily  be- 
lieve she  cannot  live  many  days,  and  can  scarcely  speak.  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  trust  I  am ;  yet  if  she  could  retain  the  possession 
of  her  mind,  it  were  a  pity  that  so  innocent  and  pretty  a  creature 
should  die  I  She  looked  like  patience  and  simplicity  itself  under 
afflicting  blisters,  and  the  anticipation,  as  she  said,  of  her  strug- 
gle not  being  likely  to  last  long."  .  .  .  Mrs.  W.'s  formerly  rich 


*  In  the  various  correspondence  that  follows,  the  poem  of  "  Theodric"— 
a  subject  to  which  his  thoughts  had  been  often  directed  since  bis  visit  to 
the  Khine — is  frequently  alluded  ta 
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husband,  too,  has  lost  sixty  tiiousand  poumds  in  the  Spanish 
Loan.  His  carriage  is  given  up ;  his  house  is  changed.  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  him ;  he  is  a  yery  honest  man.  .  .  .  The  men- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Loan  obliges  me  to  think  of  the  late  melan- 
choly news,  and  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  I  dare  say  that 
the  audacity  of  the  French  Ultras  has  offended  you,  as  it  has 
myself.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  you  wishing  weM  to  the  Army 
of  Faith  and  the  monkey  General  of  the  Bourbons." 

^  1  have  made  acquaintance  with  B— y  C — 1  within  these  few 
days.  He  is  a  modest,  or  rather,  sober-minded  young  man — 
deUcate  in  health,  rather  serious  and  discursive  than  lively ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  rational  and  interesting.  He  allowed  me  to 
be  quite  free  with  him  on  his  predilection  for  the  Wordsworth 
school,  and  the  hasty,  sketchy  way  of  writing  dramas;  and 
seemed  unaffectedly  humble  in  confessing  the  imperfections  of 
his  own  style,  and  came  n^ar  to  avowing  his  belief  that  art  and 
supra-prosaic  relief  in  language  was  the  better  system.^'    .    .  .* 

After  six  weeks  of  ill  heal&i  and  mental  anxiety,  he  attempts 
that  serio-comic  mood  in  which  we  so  generally  find  him,  when 
more  than  usually  depressed ;  but  it  is  only  the  voice  of  the 
sorrowful  striving  to  be  gay : — 

"^  March  18. 

"...  Afflicted  with  morning  coughs,  nightly  head- 
aches, depressed  and  dispirited  by  indifferent  accounts  of  Thomas, 
and  embarrassed  with  business,  which  is  the  more  harassing  that 
it  is  insignificant.  .  .  .  Alas,  for  any  good  that  this  biilbous 
excrescence  has  for  weeks  performed  for  me !  Saving  the  perusal 
of  what  goes  into  my  journal — answering  the  complimentary 
petitions  of  blue-stocking  misses  to  insert  their  verses,  '  in  con- 
sideration of  my  universal  character  for  generosity  and  candor ' 
— declining  invitations  to  dinners  and  at-homes,  I  might  as  well 
have  carried  about  my  unfortunate  skull  under  my  arm  as  worn 
it  where  it  now  stands.  Still  my  heart  has  been,  like  a  well- 
meaning  friend,  always  vigilantly  reminding  me  of  my  duty. 
Apropos  of  hearts : — I  have  a  blank  seal,  and  consulted  Foscolo 
t'other  day  about  a  device  for  it.  He  came  back  in  a  few  hours, 
looking  as  wild  as  Friday  when  first  caught  by  Robinson  Crusoe; 
and,  in  his  most  perfectly  bad  English,  called  out,  *  I  have  got 


*  The  letter  concludes  with  this  painful  confession :— "  Dr.  Finch  has  been 
in  town ;  he  gives  me  no  great  hopes  of  T^  and  I  have  been  otherwise  dis- 
tressed b^  a  subject  of  domestic  ooncem — ^that  is,  with  my  Scotch  relatives 
— ^ihe  veriest  dilemma  in  which  I  ever  found  myself  .  .  T.  0." 
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a  device  for  you,  and  a  drawing  for  the  seal,  my  dear  Camp- 
bell !  It  is  a  perfect  type  of  your  character;  a  sleeping  swan  with 
the  motto,  Cor  vigilat — the  heart  watches !  I  call  this  your 
proper  motto,'  said  Foscolo,  '  for  your  genius  is  reposing.'  I 
looked  at  the  drawing,  and  was  overcome  to  fits  of  laughter  at 
the  unhappy  resemblance  which  the  intended  swan  bore  to  a 
goose,  '  Yes,  Foscolo,'  I  said,  ^  this  is  a  very  nice  satire  upon  me 
— a  sleeping  goose ! ' 

^^  On  the  subject  of  seals,  I  long  to  show  you  one  which  I  got 
from  General  Pepe,  who  says  it  is  three  thousand  years  old. 
The  stone  is  calcined  with  age.  I  have  not  got  the  advice  of 
any  sapient  person  here  about  it ;  do  you  know  anything  of 
iconography  ?  •  .  .  You  must  have  read  the  account  of  Pepe's 
duel.  He  called  upon  me,  poor  fellow,  the  day  before  he  went 
out  last ;  and  he  said,  afterwards,  he  would  have  told  me  of  the 
affair,  but  thought  me  very  unwell,  and  did  not  wish  to  give  me 
any  unnecessary  trouble;   He  looked  tranquil,  as  he  always  does. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  Sir  Thomas  D ^r  ?     Though  he 

is  a  whig,  I  think  your  heart  will  warm  towards  him  when  I 
tell  you  that,  since  Pepe's  last  arrival,  he  made  the  patriotic  ex- 
ile an  offer — and  strongly  urged  his  acceptance — of  400/.  a  year, 
whilst  his  circumstances  required  it.  Pep6  has  enough  for  his 
wants,  which  are  very  moderate,  and  insisted  on  declining  it ; 
but  he  felt  the  magnificence  and  kindness  of  the  offer  very  deeply. 
I  assure  you  it  made  me  proud  of  my  countryman.  ...  I  have 
just  returned  from  seeing  Hay  don  *s  Lazarus — many  fine  things 
in  it :  but  why  will  he  substitute  a  bad  and  blasphemous  nov- 
elty,* for  that  picture  which  tradition  has  consecrated  ? 

"  T.  C." 

The  following  extracts  will  be  perused  with  deep  sympathy : — 

"  SsTXOini-flTBEET  "West,  ApHl  29,  1828. 
"  Well,  I  have  been  a  poor  invalid  this  winter :  I  thought 
I  should  have  added  an  unit  to  the  marvellous  bills  of  mortality. 
...  I  was  never,  I  think,  so  weary  of  my  life  as  under  this 
influenza — nothing  less  than  epidemic.  The  lime-kiln  sensa- 
tion of  fever  in  the  head  was  past  all  description.  I  think  I 
would  rather  die  than  endure  a  week  of  it  again.  As  to  other 
things — the  main  care  of  my  heart  about  Thomas  remains  the 
same.      Finch's  opinion,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable,  but  still 


♦  He  refers  to  the  figure  of  our  Saviour — drawn,  I  believe,  £ix)m  a  living 
model 
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wrapt  up  in  all  the  uncertainty  of  an  oracle.  The  complaint^ 
indeed,  admits  of  no  certainty.  Finch  has  persuaded  me  to 
postpone  my  visit  to  him,  in  hopes  of  giving  his  mode  of  cure 
a  further  trial.  If  I  were  single,  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
this ;  but  the  consequences  of  my  going  to  Salisbury,  he  says, 
might  be  fatal ;  and  then  I  could  not  prevent  others  from  going 
as  naturally  as  myself.  Ah — ^it  is  sometimes  an  agonizing  busi- 
ness !  .  .  .  I  can  bear  the  day-time — ^but,  when  I  attempt  to 
sleep,  I  dream  of  Thomas — ^I  have  horrible  dreams.  I  see  them 
torturing  him — ^I  awaken — and  can  sleep  no  more.  .  .  ."  **  I 
think  that,  about  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  I  may  be  able  to 
take  him  again  under  my  own  charge.  .  .  .  The  uncertainty 
about  this  issue  makes  me  feel  at  times  as  if  I  were  to  be  tried 
for  my  life  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  :  Well — ^the  most  un- 
happy beings  will  have  their  hopes." 

'^  In  the  meantime  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  poetry,  and 
with  difficulty  competent  to  the  dry  task  of  editorship ;  but  if  I 
had  not  done  that,  I  should  have  done  nothing  else.  Was  it 
not  better  then,  to  do  something  than  nothing — something  that 
enabled  me  to  pay  my  apothecary's  bill  ? '' 

^'  I  was  at  S.  ten  days  ago,  and  was  struck  by  the  kindness  of 
your  nephews,  Dacres,  Mayow,  and  William  Pitt.*  Dearest 
boys ;  I  would  not  for  anything  tell  them  how  much  I  feel  their 
young  attentions  to  a  man  growing  old ;  for  it  would  spoil  the 
unconsciousness  of  their  kindness.  When  Dacres,  especially, 
absent  on  all  other  occasions,  comes  to  help  me  on  with  my 
great  coat,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  grown  old — even  to  a  second  gen- 
eration— in  your  family.     .     .** 

"  Now,  in  my  own  private  affairs,  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
greater  than  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  iVth  of  May.  If  that  does  not  inspire  you  with 
respect  for  me,  I  know  not  what  will.  T.  C." 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  date  was  marked 
by  nothing  that  could  relieve  the  anxiety  under  which  his  health 
was  sinking ;  and  besides,  he  writes : — 

^^June2^th» —  .  .  My  eldest  sister  is  come  to  town  in 
very  bad  health,  and  looking  much  more  ghastly  than  your  or- 

*  These  talented  young  fevorites,  Campbell,  before  he  died,  had  the 
pleaaure  to  see  prospering  in  life.  He  felt  the  contrast  The  passage 
quoted  is  very  diaiacteristic  of  the  Poet— a  forty  years'  friend  of  that 
mmily. 
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dinaiy  well-favored  ghosf  Then  turning  to  his  own  case,  he 
adds: — ^^'^ A  French  proverb  says,  conspiracies  are  not  put  on 
paper.  Heaven  knows  we  are  not  conspirators ;  but  how  many 
things  have  I  to  say  to  you,  how  many  httle  things — but  great 
things  to  little  me— to  consult  you  upon,  that  I  cannot  sit  down 
to  write.  They  would  interest,  at  least,  if  they  did  not  amuse 
you ;  but  to  detail  them  would  be  to  write  a  rigmarolliad  of 
petty  cares  and  anxieties. 

""  In  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  I  am  fain  to  think 
that  I  shall  get  two  grand  objects  accomplished — ^the  settlement 
of  my  sister,  and  the  furnishing  of  my  house.  Ay,  you  smil^ 
at  the  conjunction  of  ideas ;  but  the  latter  object  is  no  trifle.  .  . 
It  will  keep  me  in  good  humor — enable  me  to  open  my  house 
to  my  friends,  and  to  see  society  as  I  ought.*  ...  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  going  to  Cheltenham  with  Matilda,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Sellar,  and  drink  the  water.  Mr.  S.  being  there,  and  hav- 
ing the  civility  to  include  me  with  my  wife,  will  prove  a  very 
opportune  incident  for  making  trial  of  Ihie  Spa.  K  I  can  be 
spared  for  a  whole  month,  young  Roscoe  is  to  be  my  locum- 
tenens;  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  I  can  be  summoned  to 
town.  T.  C." 

His  visit  to  Cheltenham  was  short,  but,  in  regard  to  health, 
very  satisfactory.  The  improvement,  however,  could  neither  be 
ascribed  to  the  water  nor  the  walks,  in  which,  at  first  setting 
out,  he  had  promised  himself  great  indulgence.  He  went  very 
seldom  out  of  doors,  and  made  no  trial  of  the  Spa ;  yet  the 
change  of  scene  and  respite  from  labor  restored  him  to  compar- 
ative health  and  spirits :  and,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr. 
Gray,  he  sends  a  ludicrous  report  of  his  "  new  furniture,'*  with 
one  or  two  striking  observations  respecting  his  last  poem  in  the 
N.M,. 

"...     Every  article  of  the  drawing-room  is  now 
purchased :  the  most  amiable  curtains — the  sweetest  of  carpets 

*  "  I  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  first  dimier  party  which  I  mean  to  give : 

Mrs. is  to  be  sent  for  from  Wales,  and  she  will  no  doubt  come  to 

meet  Lord  L. ;  fjEtriher  down,  I  mean  to  place  Lady  B.,  flanked  bv  T.  H. ; 
Lady  H.  by  Mr.  0. ;  A  M.  Porter  and  T.  Courtenay ;  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Mr.  K.  S.  The  entire  par^  I  have  not  determined  upoi^ ;  hut  it  will  cer- 
tainly contain  Mrs.  J.  teilue,  Miss  Benger,  Horace  T.,  Mr.  Kean ;  and,  if 
poor  Mrs.  Allsop  be  alive  and  forthcoming,  I  do  not  see  why  she  should 
not  join  us — ["  a  mirthfol  mixture  of  incongruities."] — ^T.  C* 

1* 
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— ^the  most  accomplished  cbairs — ^ancl  a  highly  inteftestiog  s^ 
of  tongs  and  fenders !  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
jon  through  the  magnificent  suite  of  chambers — the  front  one 
of  which  is  actually  sixteen  ^t  long !" 

^  Did  you  see  *  The  Last  Man '  in  my  late  number  ?  Did  it 
immediately  remind  you  of  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  *  Darkness  V 
I  was  a  little  troubled  how  to  act  about  this  appearance  of  my 
having  been  obliged  to  him  for  the  idea,  llie  fact  is,  many 
years  ago  I  had  the  idea  of  this  Last  Man  in  my  head,  and  dis- 
tinctly remember  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Lord  B.  I  recog- 
nised, when  I  read  his  poem  '  Darkness,'  some  traits  of  the  pic- 
ture which  I  meant  to  draw,  namely,  the  ships  floating  without 
living  hands  to  guide  them — ^the  earth  being  blank — ^and  one  or 
two  more  circumstances.  On  soberly  considering  the  matter,  I 
am  entirely  disposed  to  acquit  Lord  Byron  of  having  intention- 
ally taken  the  thoughts.  It  is  consistent  with  my  own  experi- 
ence to  suppose  that  an  idea,  which  is  actually  one  of  memory, 
may  start  up,  appearing  to  be  one  of  the  imagination,  in  a  mind 
that  has  forgot  the  source  from  which  it  borrowed  that  idea.  I 
believe  this.  Nevertheless,,  to  have  given  the  poem  to  the  world 
with  a  note,  stating  this  fact,  would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  noble  bard,  and  this  appearance  I 
much  dislike,  from  the  kindly  feelibg  I  have  towards  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  always  having  dealt  kindly  by  me.  Another 
consideration  was,  that  the  likeness  of  our  subjects  does  not 
seem  to  strike  any  reader  of  my  poem  so  much  as  I  expected ; 
so  that,  unless  charged  with  plagiarism,  I  may  let  the  matter 
rest.    .    •    .  T.  C." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Campbell  announces,  in  sorrowful 
terms,  that  the  period  to  which  he  had  looked  with  intense  anx- 
iety* had  expired ;  but  that  little,  if  any,  benefit  had  resulted 
from  the  experiment  to  which  he  had  resorted  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  "  Thomas,*'  he  writes  with  desponding  brevity,  "  is  come 
back  to  us !"  and  again  his  correspondence  became  tinctured, 
for  several  weeks,  with  the  complexion  of  his  own  sad  thoughts. 
Yet  his  keen  and  delicate  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  others 
was  never  blunted — though  he  often  affected  to  think  otherwise 
— by  the  severity  or  frequency  of  his  own.  To  an  intimate 
friend,  who  had  just  lost  a  sister,  he  writes : — "  Dec,  23. — I 
cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  to  measure  my  grief  with  yours ; 


*  See  his  own  remarkable  ezpressioD,  page  162. 
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but  I  fed  that  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  a  branch  of  the  fEimily 
dearest  to  my  friendship.  I  tender  you  the  consolation  of  one 
who  had  a  sincere  affection  for  her— -deeply  connected,  in  mental 
associations,  with  affection  for  yourself.  I  have  been  touched 
by  your  attention  in  communicating  these  tidings — melancholy 
as  Uiey  are ;  but  I  have  really  no  words  to  express  how  much  I 
enter  into  your  present  feelings.— T.  C' 

His  contributions*  to  the  New  Monthly  for  this  year  were  of 
a  superior  stamp ;  and  at  their  head  stands  his  admirable  poem 
of  '^  The  Last  Man."  The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Gray : — 

**  SBTMOua-STREET  "Wbst,  January  9, 1824. 

"  I  love  you  too  much,  my  dear  Gray,  not  to  accept  a 
present ;  but  I  cannot  be  a  beggar  of  presents ;  and  I  know  you 
have  too  much  delicacy  to  let  me  be  so.  Your  procuring  these 
for  me  is  a  real  favor ;  for  every  second  time  that  I  buy  a  kit 
of  herrings  in  London,  I  am  cheated  with  a  bad  article ;  and 
eating  a  pickled  herring,  like  reading  Homer,  at  breakfast  time, 
is  become  by  long  habit  a  thing  necessary  to  my  existence.  I 
have  no  very  important  intelligence  to  communicate. 
Thomas  is  but  so  and  so.  .  .  How  do  you  like  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  ?f  My  friends  would  not  let  me  put  my  name  to  it ; 
though  I  say,  who  should  not,  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
warbled  on  my  lyre.  And  now  that  I  am  my  own  panegyrist, 
I  must  tell  you  what  an  incorruptible  Liberal  I  have  shown  my- 
self in  these  corruptible  times !  .  .  I  had  a  communication  from 

the  Secretary  and  several  Members  of  the  Association, 

offering  to  place  my  name  among  their  Honoraries,  with  a  hun- 
dred a  year  under  the  royal  endowment.  I  declined  accepting 
it.  You  probably  know  that  this  society  is  nothing  else  than  an 
effort  to  buy  the  literary  men  of  the  country  to  what  they  call 
the  cause  of  religion  and  loyalty — which  may  be  interpreted 
canting  and  time-serving.  .  .  As  something  of  personal  kind- 
ness, however,  might  have  mixed  with  the  choice  of  those  who 
proposed  me,  I  declined  the  office  in  civil  terms.  They  will  get 
few  but  milk-and-water  men  into  their  fraternity.  Moore  is 
blacker  than  myself  in  the  great  man's  books ;  I  dislike  him  as 
much  as  he ;  but  I  congratulated  myself  when  the  offer  came, 

*  I  find  among  the  MS.  of  this  autumn  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
Horse  lonicse — a  congenial  subject,  which  he  treats  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  classic  antiquity  and  the  oonditioa  of  modem  Greece. 

f  See  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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that  it  arose,  in  some  shape,  from  a  negative  propriety  on  my 
part,  of  having  never  been  a  scurrilous  writer.  1  do  think  tiiat 
great  truths  and  great  causes  may  be  always  defended  without 
personality.     .     .  T.  C." 

"  February  4:ylSU, 
"...  I  have  found  my  silver  box,*  I  need  not  say  with 
what  delight ;  and  the  sight  of  it  comforts  me  so  as  to  support 
a  bad  cold  with  more  than  my  usual  patience.  Wretched  ca- 
tarrh !  were  it  not  for  thee,  I  think  I  should  be  to-day  very 
happy,  and  not  even  worry  myself  for  having  behaved  so  like 
an  old,  or  a  young,  child  on  the  occasion  of  my  false  alarm. 
Alas,  ^  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  I'  as  the  undis- 
coverable  poet  said  who  was  quoted  in  Parliament  After  all, 
there  is  something  excusable  in  my  liking  my  litle  pocket  com- 
panion almost  to  foolishness.  It  was  given  me  when  my  mind 
was  comparatively  young  and  romantic  to  what  it  is  now ;  and 
though  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  feelings  with  which  I  first 
looked  on  your  three  names  engraved  inside,  friendships  are  no 
doubt  all  the  better  for  being  old.  Yet  there  is  still  in  the  early 
commencement  and  youth  of  our  friendly  feelings  towards  any 
object,  a  tinge  of  romance — ^a  kind  of  gratuitous  and  generous 
prophecying  that  the  object  will  never  disappoint,  or  become 
indifferent  to  us,  which  has  all  its  peculiar  charm.  I  received 
this  little  token  from  you  when  all  the  compound  sensation  of 
faith,  hope,  and  novelty  was  strongly  operating  on  my  mind: 
and  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  has  acquired  a  habit  of  always 
summoning  up  assQciations  more  or  less  complacent,  but  always 
to  a  certain  degree,  soothing  and  complacent  when  I  look  at 
this  token.  It  is  true  we  have  all  had  our  trials  in  the  interval 
of  time  over  which  it  carries  my  memory :  but  I  have  had 
many  happy  days  which  I  owe  to  you — ^many  a  hearty  wel- 
come— and  never  a  moment's  defalcation  of  hospitality  and  kind 
offices.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this  souvenir  of  far 
by-gone  days,  should  be  an  amulet  of  a  very  pleasing  and  touch- 
ing spell  to  my  recollection.  I  say  this  in  no  exaggerating  state 
of  mind,  but  on  a  very  calm  and  fair  retrospect  of  our  whole 
acquainiapce  with  each  other.  T.  C." 

«  February  [16],  1824. 
" ....  I  spent  a  delightful  day  yesterday  at  McKen- 
zie's,  where,  besides  Mina,  there  was  Sir  W.  Congreve,  who  has 

*  For  the  history  of  this  Mendly  souvenir,  see  his  Letters  from  the  Islo 
of  Wight,  1807,  Vol  I^  page  465. 
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given  me  a  general  invitation  to  see  him  at  Woolwicb.  Possibly 
yonr  martial  minds  may  be  so  far  interested  in  the  science  of  war- 
like engines,  as  to  wish  to  see  the  practising  with  his  rockets — 
as  well  as  with  a  new  invention — ^namely,  the  discharging  of 
small  rockets  from  muskets  which  are  only  four  pounds  weight 
This  invention  will  be  a  new  era  in  military  sdence.  But 
don't  let  your  humanity  shudder ;  for  philosophers  say  that 
war  is  always  less  bloody  in  proportion  to  the  destructiveness 
of  the  weapons.  This  is  a  little  paradoidcal,  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ancient  battles  were  more  bloody  than 
modem  ones. 

'^  I  admired  Mina*  very  much,  and  sat  next  to  him.  His 
French,  to  be  sure,  is  very  Spanisl^ ;  and  he  squeezes  hands, 
and  is  too  cordial,  with  every  body  at  the  very  first  interview. 
His  features  are  rustic, — ^it  would  be  wrong  to  call  them  coarse, 
and  his  appearance  is  more  Uke  that  of  a  good,  plain,  honest 
man,  than  a  high-bred  soldier  :  but  his  face,  I  should  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  prepossessing  I  ever  saw.  The  expression  is  so 
loveable,  that  I  was  at  times  on  the  point  of  thinking  him  hand- 
some— although  he  resembles  in  a  very  little  Madame  de  Stael. 
He  has  something  of  the  fire  of  her  eyes,  to  be  sure,  which 
were  very  fine.    I  may  bring  him  down  to  see  you.      T.  0." 

^  March  [16.] 

^  It  is  a  mean  thing,  they  say,  to^  count  debts  amongst 
friends ;  but  thinking  you  were  in  debt  to  me  a  letter,  and  ex- 
pecting every  day  to  hear  from  you,  I  did  not  write.  Indeed,  I 
lead  such  a  life,  that  what  can  I  send  you  unless  commentaries 
on  books  which  I  am  reading,  or  narrate  my  dreams  ?  for,  ex- 
cept in  books  and  dreaming,  my  mind  has  no  occupation." 

"  April  1  \th, — ^I  widh  some  of  you,  my  friends,  would  come  to 
town — ^particularly  to  look  at  the  exhibition  of  the  new  society 
of  British  Artists.  I  hardly  know  what  to  think — though  I 
trust  it  will  be  found  rich  and  strong,  according  to  my  first  con- 
ception of  Haydon's  chief  picture.  I  long  to  converse  with  you 
about  it;  its  coloring  is  certainly  dropping  odors — dropping 
wine ;  yet  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  coloring  is  not  perfect.  Come, 
my  friends,  and  see  this  hiving  of  our  artists !  I  think  you  will 
own  with  me  that  it  shows  British  talent  shooting  into  farther 
directions  than  it  has  hitherto  done.     Phillips  told  me  that  the 

*  Mioa,  bom  1782 ;  arrived  in  London,  November  80, 1823  ;  obt  De- 
cember, 1886. 
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host  of  young  Artists  ought  to  be  called  the  Army  of  Mortyis  ! 
I  have  a  new  design  upon  you — I  have  an  Italian  poet,  an 
improvisatore,  to  bring  down.  He  was  sent  to  me  by  Admiral 
6ir  Grahame  Moore.  His  case  is  interesting.  Pep6  had  deter- 
mined not  to  introduce  him,  for  fear  of  troubling  me  ;  but  Sir 
Grahame  gave  him  a  strong  and  particular  recommendation. 
He  had  no  earthly  connexion  with  the  Carbonari  of  Naples ; 
but  had  written  a  line  about  the  blessings  of  Freedom,  and  was 
sentenced  to  banishment  without  a  trial !  Sir  G.  Moore  gener- 
ously took  him  into  his  own  cabin,  where  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite, on  account  of  his  improvisatore  talents ;  and .  the  Admiral, 
and  all  his  officers,  I  suppose,  helped  him  liberally  with  money 
— ^bravo,  British  generosity  I  T.  C." 

An  unpremeditated  visit  to  Sydenham,  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  to  his  friends,  drew  from  him  the  following  ex- 
planation and  Apology.  The  incident  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Poet,  in  his  "  moods  of  mental  abstraction." 

"  Seymocb-street  Wist,  Afai/  8,  1824. 

^^  Yes ;  when  I  came  home  I  reflected  on  the  urgency  and 
importunity  with  which  I  had  pressed  myself  upon  your  hospi- 
tality. I  felt  very  sorry  that  a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty 
had  not  occurred  to  my  mind.  It  appears  strange ;  but  to  any 
who  knew  how  ill  I  have  slept  of  late,  and  what  an  unsocketing 
my  nerves  have  received,  it  would  not  appear  strange  that  my 
memory  is  fallacious.  I  thought  only  of  the  disagreeableness  of 
sleeping  out  of  your  house — ^never  recollecting  that  the  books, 
which  are  necessary  at  night  to  lull  my  mind  into  a  disposition 
for  sleep,  could  have  been  carried  with  very  little  difficulty  to 
any  lodging  for  the  night.  Had  I  remembered  this  triffing  cir- 
cumstance, I  should  not  have  given  you  all  the  disquiet  about 
lodging  me,  which  I  have  given  you.  I  must  have  appeared 
very  selfish ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  so. 
Pray  forgive  me  1  On  very  short  reflection,  I  saw  the  impro- 
priety of  my  having  allowed  one  of  your  own  kindred  inmates 
to  leave  the  house  on  my  account.  Do  me  the  kindness  to  re- 
call the  exorbitant  favor  which  I  asked  in  my  nervous  state.  It 
is  true  my  disease  of  sleeplessness  has  returned ;  but  how  like 
infatuation  it  .seems  that  I  never  recollected  that,  even  sleeping 
at  the  "  Grayhound,"  I  could  still  have  had  from  your  house 
plenty  of  books  to  answer  the  purpose  of  making  me  weary  at 
night.    In  a  word,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it,.  I  really  fear 
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I  labored  under  a  nervous  illusion,  when  I  pestered  Mr.  A.  and 
you  with  my  regrets  at  your  house  being  full ;  but  I  comfort 
myself  with  thinking  that  your  friendship  for  me  will  long  sur- 
yive  this  absurdity  on  my  part." 

**  Setmoubhstrjeet  West,  July  6,  1824. 

'^  Had  I  not  been  privately  performing  the  part  of  a 
great  philosopher,  I  should  have  been  dreadfully  soured  by  the 
cross  accident  that  prevented  me  from  going  to  S.  on  the  day 
appointed.  I  bore  it  heroically,  but  I  must  positively  make  out 
my  visit  next  week,  for  fear  I  should  become  a  mere  dead  letter 
— a  stalactyte  in  your  memories — or,  as  the  Academicians 
phrase  it  in  their  catalogues,  wrought  into  marble  1  Now,  what 
a  dreadful  fate  it  must  be  to  be  wrought  into  marble !  .  .  . 
Your  friend  Sydney  Smith  called  on  me  for  a  few  seconds — I 
can  scarcely  say  minutes — talked  about  a  thousand  things,  and 
went  away  laughing.  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  his  heart  for 
this  flighty  way ;  it  is  his  head  that  is  distracted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  his  engagements  and  acquaintances  in  London.  Dr. 
Strahan^  says  he  never  met  such  pleasant  people  in  all  his  life — 
with  an  Aberdeen  shortness  of  emphasis  upon  the  &ll,  that  is 
purely  northern.  Dear  good  rnskn !  I  like  him  for  his  Section 
for  you.  ...  He  met  Sir  Charles  Morgan  at  my  house ;  and 
now  Dr.  S.  and  Lady  M.  are  to  meet  and  become  friends.  .  .  . 
He  likes  to  see  all  the  lions,  he  says ;  so  I  brought  him  yester- 
day morning  to  a  den  of  large  roaring  ones.  We  sat  down 
nineteen  to  breakfast;  Generals  Lallemand  and  Pep6 — Lord 
Dillon,  loudest  of  all — Washington  Irving,  half  lamb,  half  lion — 
and  a  long  list  of  etceteri.  The  Canadian  Pastor  was  highly 
pleased. 

"  Have  you  happened  to  see  the  notice  of  the  author  of 

being  brought  to  Newgate  bar  ?  .  .  There  is  something  in  this 
event  that  shocks  me  more  than  it  ought  to  do.  I  knew,  though 

not  intimately,  that  man,  and  met  him  in  the  house  of ,  in 

Edinburgh  Castle ;  so  you  may  guess  he  was  not  in  bad  compa- 
ny. He  was  a  man  addicted  to  gallantry,  but  was  the  hand- 
somest man  ever  seen.  But  of  his  probity  in  money  matters, 
there  was  then  no  suspici^an.  He  had  married  an  heiress,  lived 
in  good  style,  and  was  said  to  be  worth  2000?.  a  year.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  since  he  called  on  me  to 
borrow,  or  rather  beg.  I  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  since,  I  suppose, 


*  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Strahao,  late  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
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desperate  distress  has  driyen  him  to  this  crime.  He  had  a 
child — ^the  beauty  of  which  is  now  before  my  mind — ^a  little 
angel.  Alas !  I  fear  it  is  the  same  being  who  is  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  robbery,  and  supposed  to  be  his  son.     T.  G." 


Having  been  applied  to  by  one  of  those  exiles,  who  so  often 
experienced  the  active  generosity  of  his  friendship,  for  an  ad- 
vance of  money  upon  certain  objects  of  vertu,  Campbell  writes 
to  a  confidential  friend: — August  [6],  1824 — "I  beg  you  will 
recommend  me  to  some  judge  of  antique  seals  and  medals,  who 
will  at  least  tell  me  their  value,  if  he  should  not  dioose  to 
purchase  some  of  them."  *^  Colonel  Stanhope,"  he  adds,  *^  has 
been  pressing  me  to  go  to  Greece ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  can't  get 
away ;  but  things  are  going  on  there  better  than  our  newspapers 
represent."  He  then  announces,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  enter- 
prise in  his  own  more  special  field,  and  says,  ^  I  have  a  new 
poem — ^Theodric — a  very  domestic  Bt<rfy,  finished,  and  about 
500  lines  long,  common  heroic  rhyme ;  so  so,  I  think ;  I  am 
rather  in  good  heart  about  it,  though  not  over  sanguine. — ^T.  C." 

The  criticisms  of  his  friend,  to  whom  the  MS.  poem^was  sub- 
mitted, are  thus  acknowledged  and  approved : — 

"^ttgnwf  14,1824. 

'^ .  .  .  I  have  thrown  in  a  great  many  elucidating  lines 
into  my  new  poem,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  sufficient  to  ob- 
viate the  obscurity  you  complained  of.  .  .  .  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  not  over  sanguine ;  but  ymi  and  I  have  now  mo- 
tived my  story  better.  I  have  accounted  for  Constantine's  death 
in  a  more  natural  way,  by  a  renewal  of  the  family  strife ;  but 
you  will  judge  when  you  see  it.  I  now  perceive  very  clearly  that 
the  story  is  too  abrupt  as  it  stands.  ^  T.  C." 


The  state  of  his  son's  health,  meanwhile,  had  become  more 
and  more  discouraging ;  and  to  the  same  friend  he  writes  : — 
"  Thomas  is  not  more  outrageous,  but  more  dogged  and  disa- 
greeable, if  possible ;  excessively  anxious  to  convince  us  how 
very  cordially  he  hates  both  his  mother  and  me.  .  .  .  But  I 
must  really  determine  not  to  let  this  misfortune  depress  me.  •  • 

Such  was,  the  daily  state  of  feelings  under  which  this  poem 
was  composed,  corrected,  and  published. 
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Ab  editor  of  the  "  New  Monthly,"  Campbell  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  showing  the  "  frater-feeling"  which  wanned  his 
heart  in  all  transactions  with  literary  men.  He  Was  very  fasti- 
dious as  to  his  own  writings,  but  indulgent  to  those  of  others ; 
yet,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  censor  of  the  articles,  so 
various  in  subject  and  merit,  that  were  brought  before  him,  he 
showed  that  sound  taste  and  discrimination  which  speedily 
raised  his  journal  to  a  standard  of  excellence  which  left  it  with- 
out a  rivaL  With  all  his  yigilance,  however,  he  was  deceived 
more  than  once  as  to  the  merit  of  papers,  to  which  he  had  given 
his  sanction,  and  the  mortification  was  acutely  felt.  His  kindly 
feelings  at  times  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Whenever 
poverty  and  distress  came  before  him,  his  critical  severity  was 
too  apt  to  be  disarmed ;  and  while  he  thought  he  was  but  pay- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  merit,  he  was,  in  fact,  jdelding  to  the  com- 
passionate impulse  of  his  own  heart. 

Of  the  grateful  acknowledgments  thus  called  forth  from  the 
recipients  of  his  patronage  or  bounty,  many  instances  might  be 
adduced ;  but  I  will  merely  add  one  example,  and  a  very  pleas- 
ing one,  of  his  solicitude  to  serve  a  meritorious  stranger : — 

^  Oct,  2d. — I  feel  remorse  in  troubling  you  again,  though  it 
be  to  offer  you  my  hearts/  thanks  for  your  attention  so  kindly 
manifested  to  my  friend's  Essay.  We  are  both  sincerely  obliged 
to  you ;  and  I  trust  you  will  find  no  cause  to  repent  of  your  en- 
couragement of  a  most  intelligent  and  interesting  foreigner. 
You  have  learnt,  undoubtedly,  the  happy  art  of  conferring  a 
favor  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  doubly  valuable.  For  my  own 
share  in  the  business,  I  return  you  many,  many  thanks.  Were 
I  Ukely  to  recover,  I  would  ask  my  dear  friend,  Joanna  Baillie, 
to  procure  for  me  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  introduction  to  you ; 
but  my  days  wax  few ;  and  it  will  be  some  gratification  to  you, 
perhaps,  that  you  have  contributed  your  part  to  the  many  con- 
solatory circumstances  which  cheer  their  decline.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  literary  inter- 
course thus  begun  between  Madame  de and  yourself  may 

not  end  here.     She  unites  with  me  in  regard. 

"Margaret  Holpord." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  correspondence  of  this  autumn,  that 
Campbell  had  paid  the  liberal  annuity  to  his  two  younger 
sisters,  commenced  in  1801,  and  continued  without  interruption. 
— November  11th,  he  regrets  that  the  day  of  publication  is 
postponed,  but  that  his  poem  will  certainly  appear  in  the  course 
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of  the  month ;  and  writing  to  his  sister,  he  sajs — ^^  I  am  sorry 
there  should  be  any  great  expectation  excited  about  the  poem, 
which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  gratify  such  expectation.  It  is  truly 
a  domestic  and  private  story.  1  know  very  weU  what  will  be 
its  fate  ;  there  will  be  an  outcry  and  regret  that  there  is  nothing 
grand  or  romantic  in  the  poem,  and  tiiat  it  is  too  humble  and 
&miliar.  But  I  am  prepared  for  this ;  and  1  also  know  that, 
when  it  recovers  from  the  6rst  buzz  of  such  criticism,  it  will  at- 
tain a  steady  popularity. — ^T.  C/' 

These  remarkr  show  the  author  was  not  insensible  to  the  rad- 
ical defects  of  the  poem ;  but,  unhappily,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
his  predictions  realized  as  to  its  popularity.  In  judging  of 
"  Theodric,"  however,  the  fiact  should  always  be  kept  in  view, 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  midst  of  distracting  cares,  when  the 
inspirations  of  poetry  were  vainly  contending  with  the  stronger 
feelings  of  the  parent 

An  event  that  now  affected  him  most  deeply,  was  the  second 
removal  of  his  son  to  Dr.  Finch's.  Another  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed ;  and  as  no  mitigation  of  the  malady  had  taken  place, 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  same  measure 
as  before.  This  painful  step  again  unhinged  the  mind  of  Camp- 
bell ;  and  notwithstanding  the  assumed  hiliarity  with  which  he 
strives  to  act  up  to  his  philosophy,  we  can  discover,  under  a 
cheerful  mask,  the  traces  of  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy.  He 
went  more  into  society ;  he  saw  company  frequently  at  his  own 
house ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  business  or  amusement,  he  was 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  which  nothing  could  re- 
move. Mrs.  Campbell  was  also  in  a  very  delicate  and  irritable 
state  of  health ;  so  that,  with  this  last  affliction,  the  cheerfulness 
of  domestic  life  was  permanently  obscured ;  yet  the  fond  mother, 
he  writes,  "  was  still  buoyed  up  with  the  idea  that  the  cure  was 
to  be  instantly  accomplished."     .     .     . 

In  very  significant  allusion  to  this  event,  he  writes — 

"Nov,  16 tk. — You  have  heard  what  prevented  me  from 
writing.  Matilda  has  continued  to  bear  the  event  very  well ; 
and  I  have  resumed  my  studies  with  tolerable  tranquillity. 
We  have  had  one  comfortable  letter  from  Mrs.  Finch,  stating 
that  T.  is  reconciled  to  the  place,  and  amuses  himself,  both  with 
dress  and  with  active  amusements.  ...  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Asylums  for  the 
Insane,  published  many  years  ago;  and  there  I  find  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Finch's  bouse  holds  a  conspicuous  superioritj.  The 
gentleman-patients  have  a  space  of  nine  acres  of  pleasure- 
ground.  In  shorty  the  more  I  think  of  Laverstock,  the  mora 
mitigated  I  feel  my  poor  boy's  misfortune.  Still,  I  feel  as  if  I 
needed  a  day's  repose  at  Sydenham  very  mpch.  My  late  cold, 
too,  has  shaken  me  out  of  all  the  benefit  I  had  derived  from 
Cheltenham,  and  has  left  a  plaguing  cough.  .  .  .  But  let  not 
living  man  complain.  ...  I  am  to  be  out  in  print  on  Monday ; 
and  if  I  should  not  see  you  on  that  day,  Theodric  will.    T.  C." 

The  poem  accordingly  appeared  at  the  time  mentioned ;  and, 
'^  in  a  week,"  says  the  author,  "  fuU  of  accidental  occupation  and 
anxiety." 

Change  of  scene  was  again  recommended ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  December  he  writes  to  Mr.  EichSrdson : — "  I  am  engaged  to 
go  westward,  to  Althorp,  and  spend  the  holidays  at  Lord  Spen- 
cer's. ...  I  am  tempted  to  Althorp  by  the  hope  of  seeing 
books,  to  which  I  should  otherwise  have  no  access.  Nothing 
but  this  would  have  made  me  break  my  resolution  of  keeping 
close  to  my  study ;  although  the  Spencers  invited  me  with  a 
cordiality,  which,  as  my  friend,  you  would  have  felt  pleased 
with.  ..." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  Jeflfrey  is  going  to  review  me ;  for  I 
think  he  has  the  stuff  in  him  to  understand  Theodric,  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  blazing  letter  which  Mrs.  F.  has  writ- 
ten. .  .  .  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  the  stories  of  Med  win  are  not 
publicly  contradicted  ?  .  .  .  T.  C." 

«  «  «  *  %  * 

On  his  visit  to  Althorp,  Campbell  has  left  several  memoranda, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : — 

"^  Deeember  2S,  1824. 

"  Here  I  am  in  Althorp — a  most  beautiful  Castle  of  In- 
dolence— ^lounging  and  learned  indolence.  I  am  breathing  re- 
freshment from  the  fatigues  of  the  last  month.  I  find  it  setting 
me  on  my  legs  again.  Unhappily,  however,  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  house  and  its  domain ;  for  it  has  rained  wretchedly  all 
but  one  day,  and  on  that  arrived  Colbum's  close  pages  for  revi- 
sion I  ...  On  the  28d,  before  leaving  home,  I  sat  down  to  the 
composition  of  the  pages  heading  the  Number,  at  eight  a.  m., 
and  finished  at  two  next  morning.  It  is  twenty  close-written 
pages.  At  five,  I  rose,  and  got  to  the  Northampton  stage, 
which  started  at  seven.  ...  I  got  to  Althorp  just  as  the  fami- 
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ly  and  &  large  party  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  One  j^entle- 
man,  about  my  own  age,  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
hospitable  attention  to  me.  .  .  .  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I 
heard  him  addressed  as  Mr.  L.,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  asso- 
ciations of  satire  and  Dr.  Parr's  wig  thronged  my  imagination ; 
but  the  trick  of  taking  Parr's  wig  and  wearing  it  at  dinner  with 
the  Doctor,  he  persists  in  denying.  .  .  ." 

"  The  time  goes  on  very  pleasantly  in  the  family :  all  are  so 
unexceptionable,  that  it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  speak  of 
one  more  than  another.  Their  hospitality  is  like  a  genial  atmos- 
phere ;  you  breathe  it  refreshingly  without  feeling  its  weight. 
V ou  are  left  so  niuch  at  leisure,  and  yet  can  always  find  society 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Libraries.  We  have  Lord  Duncannon 
and  his  brother.  Col.  Ponspnby,  whose  mihtary  anecdotes  are 
very  amusing.  We  had  yesterday  the  reinforcement  of  a  Keeper 
of  Uie  Records  named  Patric,  a  man  of  great  information,  in  the 
Lysson's  style,  and  Dr.  C — —tone,  who  shows  to  more  advan- 
ti^  here  than  at  Oxford.  I  did  him  injustice  in  forming  a  rash 
opinion  of  him.  I  have  been  talking  with  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning ;  and  it  verifies  a  remark  I  have  often  made, 
that  if  you  get  hold  of  a  well-informed  and  well-bred  man,  it  is 
your  own  fault  if  an  hour  or-  two  cannot  be  pleasantly  got  over 
with  him.  He  is  just  gone  to  examine  some  books  on  a  com- 
mission which  Courtenay  gave  him.  ...  I  shall  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  this  place  on  the  second  of  January ;  iorl  have 
pressing  reasons  to  get  an  interview  with  my  London  book- 
sellers. .  .  .  T.C." 

Among  the  smaller  poems  of  this  year  were  ReuHura^  The 
Bitter  Bann,  and  A  thream* — all  £Eimiliar  to  the  readers  of 
poetry,  and  exhibiting  the  Lyric  Muse  of  Campbell  in  a  new  and 
attractive  dress.  In  the  last  of  these  pieces,  as  it  strikes  me, 
there  is  throughout  a  marked  allusion  to  his  own  private  for- 
tunes in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  The 
Last  Man,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  does  not  reach,  either 
in  poetical  conception  or  expression. 

*  These  lyrics  appear  from  the  MS.  to  have  undergone  much  judicious 
alteration  before  they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  authorized  edition. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  next  event  in  Campbell's  life,  was  the  part  he  took  in 
founding  the  London  University — an  event  to  which  he  always 
looked  back  with  peculiar  satisfaction — "the  only  important 
one,"  as  he  modestly  expresses  it,  "  in  his  life's  little  history." 
The  project  of  a  great  metropolitan  school  had  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  occupied  his  serious  thoughts,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Germany ;  but  it  was  only  to  a  select  few  of  his  private 
friends,  that  he  had  ventured  to  propound  the  scheme,  and  ask 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
his  opinions  had  became  gradually  matured  by  communication 
with  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  on  whose  talents 
and  co>operation  he  could  fully  rely,  whenever  his  plan  should 
be  brought  before  the  public.  This  experiment  was  now  to  be 
tried ;  and  to  prepare  llie  way  for  its  favorable  reception,  private 
conferences  were  held,  where  the  merits  of  the  scheme  were 
freely  discussed,  and  arrangements  concluded  for  a  public  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  From  various  documents  regarding  these 
meetings,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  University-scheme,  I  annex 
the  following  particulars  in  the  words  of  the  writer ; — 

"  Saturday y  Feb.  \2,thy  1826. — ^The  establishment  of  an  University  in 
LondMi  has  for  a  considerable  time  be«i  &  &yorite  object  with  my  mend 
Thomas  Campbell  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  he  first  mentioned 
the  project  to  me.  I  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  great  importance  of  such 
an  Institution ;  but  I  did  not  concur  willi  him  in  the  probability  he  thought 
there  was  of  raising  money  to  carry  hia  project  into  execution.  In  several 
subsequent  conversaticnis,  he  developed  his  plan,  which  was  comprehen- 
sive ;  out  I  still  remaiiaed  in  doubt  that  money  could  be  raised  to  carry  it 
into  executioa  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  he  was  resolved 
to  bring  his  project  before  the  public,  that,  at  least,  it  might  be  known ; 
that  he  was  sanguine  of  success,  from  the  assistance  which  making  it  known 
would  procure  tor  him.  .  .  .  CHi  the  81st  ult  a  gentleman  called  upon  me, 
said  he  had  dined  with  several  other  gentlemen  the  preceding  evening,  at 
Hr.  Brougham's ;  he  named  the  gen'demen  who  dined  there,  and  among 
them,  Mr.  T.  Campbell  After  dinner,  he  said,  Mr.  Campbell  talked  of  his 
project  of  a  Lcmdon  University,  which  was  oountenancea  by  all  who  were 
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present  Mr.  Campbell,  he  said,  eyidently  calculated  on  tbe  assistance  of 
every  one  of  them.  It  was  this,  I  conclude,  which  induced  Mr.  Campbell 
to  puUish  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  9th  inst,  in  the  Tlmea  news- 
paper, as  a  project  for  a  Uniyersity. 

"  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  just  had  with  Mr.  Hume,  he  informed 
me  that  there  would  be  a  dinner  on  Monday  next,  at  Mr.  John  Smith's ; 
where  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  himself  would  be 
guests ;  and  he  hoped  something  would  be  done  to  promote  Mr.  Campbell's 
project  I  told  Mr.  Hume  that  I  saw  but  one  obstacle  to  it,  and  that  was 
want  of  money ;  and  this  obstacle  I  did  not  expect  would  be  removed. 
Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  if  a  sketch  of  what  Mr.  Campbell  intended,  as  well 
in  teaching,  as  in  moral  discipline,  and  expense  to  students,  were  drawn 
up,  he  doubted  not  that  he  could  procure  subscribers  to  a  large  amount, 
which  he  named ;  and  this  induoea  me  to  promise,  on  tibte  pirt  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  such  a  paper  should  at  once  be  drawn  up.  I  objected,  how- 
ever, to  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  large  sum  he  had  named  might  not  be  sub- 
scribed ;  and  that  he  might  be  disappointed.  To  this  he  replied — *  Get  the 
paper  drawn  up,  and  truist  to  me  to  make  good  my  promise.' 

*"  Sunday,  Feb.  IZth. — Mr.  Campbell  has  been  with  me,  and  has  under- 
taken to  produce  such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Hume  requires.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  project  will  be  crowned  with  success.''* 

From  these  memoranda  regarding  the  University,  we  turn  to 
the  Poet's  own  account  of  it,  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

^  SxYMOVK-STBEKT  West,  AptU  80,  1826. 

" .  .  .  I  have  had  a  double-quick  time  of  employ- 
ment since  I  saw  you.  In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  Maga- 
zine, I  have  had  that  of  the  University  in  a  formidable  shape. 
Brougham,  who  must  have  popularity  among  Dissenters,  pro- 
pounded the  matter  to  them.  The  delegates,  of  almost  all  the 
dissenting  bodies  in  London,  came  to  a  conference  at  his  sum- 
mons. At  the  first  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  Theological  chairs,  partly  Church  of  England  and  partly 
Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  all  friends  of  the  University  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  Theological  body ;  but  Brough- 
am, Hume,  and  John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  first  meeting, 
saying : — *  We  think  with  you,  that  the  introduction  of  Divinity 
will  be  mischievous  ;  but  we  must  yield  to  the  Dissenters,  with 
Irving  at  their  head.  We  must  have  a  theologuxU  college.'  I 
immediately  waited  on  the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had 
already  subscribed  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  said  to 
them  ; — You  see  our  paction  is  broken ;  I  induced  you  to  sub- 
scribe, on  the  faith  that  no  ecclesiastical  interest,  EngUsh  or 


*  **  The  substance  of  notes  which  I  made  when  the  proposal  for  an  ITm- 
versity  in  Lcmdon  was  first  countenanuced  by  Mr.  Campbell's  friends. 

"Frakcdb  Place." 
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Scotch,  should  predominate  in  our  scheme ;  but  the  Dissenters 
are  rushing  in — What  do  you  say  V  They — ^that  is,  the  Church 
of  England  friends  of  the  scheme — concerted  that  I  should  go, 
commissioned  i^om  them,  to  say  at  the  conference,  that  either 
the  Church  of  England  must  predominate,  or  else  there  must  be 
no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission ;  I  debated 
the  matter  with  the  Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John 
Smith,  who  had  before  deserted  me,  changed  sides,  and  came 
over  to  me.  Irving  and  his  party  stoutly  opposed  me ;  but  I 
succeeded,  at  last,  in  gaining  a  complete  victory.  .  .  The 
Dissenters  themselves,  I  must  say,  behaved  with  extreme  can- 
dor :  they  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  conclude  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Irving,  but  exclaimed,  *  Enough,  enough.  We  are  convinced, 
and  concede  the  point,  that  the  University  shall  be  without  re- 
ligious rivalship.'  The  scene  concluded  ^imicably ;  Lord  Althorp 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  coincided  in  the  deci- 
sion. .    . 

"  A  directory  of  the  association,  for  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  to  meet  in  my  house  on  Monday ;  and  everything 
promises  well.  .  .  You  cannot  conceive  what  anxiety  I  have 
undergone,  whilst  I  imagined  that  the  whole  beautiful  project 
was  likely  to  be  rjeduced  to  a  mere  Dissenters'  University  !  But 
I  have  no  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  vnth  the  Dissenters, 
than  with  the  hundred  Church  of  England  subscribers,  whose 
interests  I  have  done  my  best  to  support.  /  regard  this  as  an 
eventful  day  in  my  life.  T.  C." 

The  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Hume  was  a 
public  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  and  by  the 
union  of  private  and  patUamentary  interest,  Campbell  haci  the 
happiness  to  see  his  scheme  taken  up  with  spirit,  and  carried 
triumphantly  through  all  its  successive  stages.  To  a  friend 
deeply  interested  in  the  undertaking,  he  writes  : — "  Monday.  .  . 
You  will  not  grudge  postage  to  be  told  the  agreeable  news  that 
Brougham  and  Hume  have  reported  their  having  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Liverpool ; 
and  that  they  expressed  themselves  not  unfavorable  to  the  plan 
of  a  great  College  in  London.  Of  course,  as  Ministers  had  not 
been  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  us,  but  only  to  give 
us  a  general  idea  of  their  disposition,  we  could  only  get  what 
we  sought,  a  general  answer.  But  that  being  so  favorable,  is 
much.  I  was  glad  also  to  hear  that  both  Mr.  Kobinson  and 
Lord  Liverpool  approved  highly  of  no  rival  theological  chairs 
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having  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  R.  even  d^ered  from  Mr.  Hume, 
when  the  latter  said  uiat,  of  course,  getting  a  charter  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Robinson,  'I 
think  it  might  be  thought  of;  and  it  b  bj  no  means  an  impos- 
sible supposition.' 

'*  A  copy  of  my  scheme*  of  Education,  but  much  mutilated 
and  abridged,  is  submitted  to  their  inspection.  I  mean,  how- 
ever, to  transmit  to  them  my  scheme  in  an  entire  shape,  and  to 
publish  it  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet.  In  the  meantime,  I  must 
for  a  while  retire,f  and  leave  this  business  to  other  hands — ^now 
that  it  seems  Baft  from  any  mischief  which  hitherto  threatened 
it.  I  send  you  this  intelligence,  beause  it  is  an  tvtnt  to  me^  or 
at  least  a  step  in  a  promised  event,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
orUy  important  qm  in  my  lif^s  little  history  ;  and  your  corres- 

fondence  has  been  a  register  of  my  affiiirs  for  a  long  time,  and 
hope  will  always  be."  T.  C." 

^  ^Oth. — I  rejoice  to  find  the  wisest  Churchmen  and  the  vnsest 
Dissenters  decidedly  agreeing  on  this  point — that  we  ought,  in 
this  scheme,  religiously  to  avoid  all  chiEmce  of  religious  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Irving  said  that  learning  and  science  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  religion ;  but,  if  he  said  so,  I  paid  him  home  for  it 
very  well.  .  .  He  came  and  shook  hands  with  me  at  the  con- 
clusion." 


The  principal  difficulties  in  the  undertaking  were  now  sur- 
mounted :  the  course  was  smooth  and  open ;  and  in  connexion 
vnth  those  who  had  ably  supported  him  in  his  patriotic  views, 
Campbell  had  the  happiness  to  feel  that  the  subject  became 
every  day  more  popular.  Public  meetings  were  held ;  patrons 
multiplied ;  subscriptions  poured  in ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
summer,  he  had  the  certain  prospect  of  seeing  his  expectations 
realized.^    The  scheme  of  education  which  he  had  proposed,  was 

*  Vide  Appendix. 

f  The  retirement^  to  which  he  alludes,  was  from  the  business  part  of  the 
arrangements.  He  appears  to  have  attended  the  committees ;  and,  though 
naturally  averse  to  steady  and  continued  exertion  for  the  attainment  of 
other  objects,  to  have  shown  on  this,  at  least,  unabated  zeal  and  perse- 
verance. 

\  He  complains,  however,  and  apparently  with  some  reason,  that  after 
the  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  the  importance  of  his  service  in  the 
cause  was  rather  questioned  than  acknowle<^ed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
satis£Eu:tory  to  know  that  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  scheme  of  a 
university  in  LondoD,  belongs  exduslvelyvto  Camj^lL 
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inteoded  to  combine  various  points  in  the  German  method,  with 

whatever  appeared  more  eligible  in  the  systems  pursued  at  home ; 

and  thus,  out  of  the  elements  of  British  and  Foregin  Universi- 

,  ties,  it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  system  of  academic  disci- 

gline,  that  should  accord  with  the  advance  dstate  of  science  and 
terature,  and  meet  the  actual  wants  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  test  the  German  system  by  experiment,  to  collect  various 
&cts  and  materials  connected  with  the  method,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building  itself,  Campbell  resolved  to  make 
a  visit  to  Berlin ;  and  there,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  ascertain  how  ^  it  might  be  safely  adopted  as  a 
model  for  that  of  London. 

The  almost  exclusive  attention  he  had  given  to  this  subject, 
had  the  happy  effect  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  domestic 
sorrows ;  but  its  result  upon  his  health  was  very  unfavorable  ; 
and,  long  before  the  time  be  proposed  to  start  for  Prussia,  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Oampbell  embarked  for  Germany ; 
and  on  the  13th  thus  announces  his  arrival  in  Hamburgh: 
"  Tuesday  Evmrng^  5  p.m. — I  have  just  arrived,  after  a  voyage 
of  three  nights  and  two  days;  the  steamer  more  noisy  and 
turbulent  in  her  motions  than  a  sailing  packet ;  very  sick,  and 
sl^  but  little ;  agreeable  passengers ;  and  if  our  voyage  was 
not  finished  in  sixty  hours,  as  promised,  it  was  over  in  eighty, 
I  expect  to  sleep  soundly  at  the  house  of  a  private  friend* — a 
countryman,  whom  I  have  found  by  chance ;  very  fatigued. 

"T.  C." 

Of  his  further  progress  he  writes : — 

**  Hambubgh,  September  14. 

".  .  .1  amused  myself  wjth  looking  at  the  changes 
which  twenty-five  years  had  produced,  particularly  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  siege,  and  the  subsequent  demolition  of  the  walls. 
.  .  .  But  local  recollections  can  have  no  interest  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  spot.  .  .  .  The  only  person  whom  I 
had  known  there,  or  about  whom!  cared,  was  Anthony  MacCann 
— ^the  real  subject  of  my  JSJrin  go  bragh,  I  found  my  Exile  of 
Erin  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  we  had  but  parted  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  left  him,  in  1801,  as 
poor  and  delicate  a  youth,  as  a  youth  with  good  character  and 

*  Mr.  Elliot,  agent  for  Lloyd's,  who  m^t  him  on  board  the  paeket, 
Vol.  tt. — 8 
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disposition  oould  be.  «  .  •  He  won  the  heart  of  a  joui^  i^ow 
of  Altona  some  jean  after  I  left  him.  He  got  a  fortvme  inlh 
her,  and  has  been  long  established  tiiere^  iB  one  ot  the  wealthiest 
and  most  respectable  of  its  inhabitants.  He  took  me  rotind  H 
great  part  of  the  country  in  his  owii  (Carriage ;  andlspentad^ 
with  him  and  Mrs.  MacCann^  who  is  a  very  eeneible  and  agreear 
ble  person.  .  .  .*' 

^  Tony  and  I  repaoed  to  the  tipci  where  we  had  often  walked 
when  the  day-star  was  settmg  in  the  west,*  otw  our  country. 
It  b  now  a  '  Teargarden,'  cm  a  MU.  that  oterkK)ks  a  long  cottrae 
of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  prospect  from  it  h  Compared,  by  the  nar 
tives,  to  the  view  fromlUchmond  HilL  .  .  .  My  friend  sttd  he 
was  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  out  of  his  oWn  country ;  and 
should  be  petfectiy  so,  if  he  were  allowed  to  rcTisit  itf  I  went 
with  him  to  see  my  old  friend.  Baron  Yocht ;  but^  on  the  day 
he  invited  me  to  dine  lArith  him,  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Berlin.  ...  At  Hamburgh,  I  could  do  notiiing  towards  the  ex- 
press object  for  which  I  came  to  Germany ;  in  truth,  I  Ibresaw 
a  shower  of  invitations  hai^^ing  over  my  head,  and  was  glad 
to  get  away  from  them.  I  thmfore  iock  leave  of  Mr.  Elliott^ 
who,  the  moment  he  met  me  on  board  the  packet,  insisted  that 
I  should  make  his  house  my  home,  and  was  mechtating  a  suc- 
cession of  dinners  in  his  honse^  and  out  of  it^  oai  my  account — 
a  very  kind  proceeding  on  his  part —  T.  Q." 

«  BsajJSf  September  26. 
"  No  part  in  Germany  is  more  dreary  and  uninteresting, 
and  no  carriages  I  have  ever  sat  in  are  so  bcme-shaking  and  un- 
comfortable, as  the  Prussian.  The  road  is  prindpally  through 
sandy  tracks,  sometimes  covered  with  stunted  forests.  •  .  .  l^Le 
depth  of  the  sand  makes  you  expect  to  be  overturned,  and 
buried  in  it ;  and  the  moment  you  get  out,  you  are  so  bumped 
and  cudgelled  on  the  causeway,  that  seems  to  be  made  with 
stones  ejected  and  cooled  from  Etna,  that  you  wish  yourself 
quietly  inhumed  in  the  sandy  desert ! .  .  .  This  road,  however, 

*  **  Hie  daynstar  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotioa, 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle,  of  the  ocean, 
Where  anee,  in  the  fire  of  his  yonthful  emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  :^rm  go  bragh  1  ^ 

f  Long  ere  thia  period,  Campbell  had  made  zealous  but  in^fectoal  e^ 
forts  to  procure  this  pleasure  for  « the  Exile  "  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
says :— "  Jan,  lOth,  1817.— Making  all  the  interest  I  am  able  for  Anthony 
MacCann,  but  discouraged.  More  b^try  in  the  world  than  I  thought  or 
could  have  believed." — Letter  to  Ji.  MeveMon,  Esq, 
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18  Bot  a  fair  apedmen  of  either  the  soil  or  appearance  of  Prus- 
sia, vhioh  has  produced  so  many  names  distingmsbed  in  Arts, 
Science,  and  literature.  Bnt  I  could  not  help  wondering,  that 
a  eottntry,  containing  such  a  line  of  land,  divided  hy  such 
miserable  oommunicationa,  could  have  to  boast  of  ranldng  among 
the  second-rate  powers  of  the  world.  One  cause — and  one  that 
is  very  honorable  to  the  reigning  family  of  Pmssia — ^is  the  en- 
cottragement  given  td  onirersities.'' 

^  I  got  to  BsrUn  last  mght,  and  fixed  m^lf  at  the  best  hotel 
in  the  town-^the  St  Petersburg,  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
Univ^«ify,  in  the  finest  street  in  Berlm,  l»*oader,  I  should  think, 
than  PorUand  Place,  and  ccmtainissg  some  noble  palaces.  Ber- 
Kn,  as  you  have  probabfy  heard,  is  half-Med  with  barracks ;  and 
I  hare  seen  this  morning,  probably,  the  most  imposing  spectacle 
it  has  to  produee-^namely,  its  parade  of  ixoops.  Nine  thousand, 
horse  and  Ibot,  marched  in  platoons  under  my  windows,  in  their 
review  attire^  and  with  military  musie  that  beata  Astiey^s  all  to 
nothing.^ 

"  2l8t — ^1  have  just  been  through  tJie  Univereity.  I  have 
taken  the  dimensions  of  its  rooms,  and  got  some  books  which 
give  an  account  of  its  institutions.  I  have  also  given  my  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  librarian  (Dr.  Spiker),  who  has  given  me 
the  liberty  of  getting  out  any  books  I  may  wish  for.  ....  I 
told  you  in  my  lett^  from  Hamburgh  that  I  should  go  to  Leip- 
sic ;  but  I  was  soon  after  informed  that  Berlin  is  a  place  much 
preferable  for  my  object,  and  superadds  other  ogHmena. 

•*  T.  or 

''Bkrldi,  X^mmher  [OaiobBr]  fi,  1826. 
^  I  have  spent  a  week  at  Berte,  my  'dear  M.,  in  excels 
lent  health  and  spirits.  At  ny  first  anival,  I  had  a  slight  forer 
for  some  days — ^brought  on  by  the  Istigoe  of  the  joamey ;  but 
of  late,  I  have  enjoy^  myself  much  more.  I  have  got  eveir 
piece  of  information  respecting  the  Unrrensty,  and  eveiy  Ikkml 
that  I  wished  for.  I  have  done  my  business,  and  have  tt^en 
out  my  place  for  next  Sunday,  in  the  coach  for  Hamburgh. 
How  long  or  how  short  I  shall  delay  there,  will  depend  on  c»- 
eumstances^  It  is  in  contemplation  among  some  of  the  English 
there,  to  give  me  a  public  dinner ;  and  I  have  reoaved  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  plan,  to  consult  my  inclina- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  thanked  the  people  v«ry  kindly,  who  set 
on  foot  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  accept  of  the  hospitality 
of  my  eoontfymen,  whether  it  may  be  shown  me  by  a  small  or 
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a  great  number.    There  are,  already,  about  thirty  iudividuais 
who  will  certainly  meet  to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  drinking 
my  health ;  but  my  friends  are  ambitious  to  make  it  a  more 
pubhc  matter,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  persons,  now 
absent  from  Hamburgh,  whose  presence  would  give  importance 
to  the  entertainment.    I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  wait  for  this  latter  distinction — nor  shall  I  know  of 
what  nature  the  entertainment  will  be,  till  I  get  to  Hamburgh.^ 
"  Berlin  is  now  as  empty  as  London — ^the  King  at  Paris — 
and  none  but  Vulgarians  in  town.     I  have  a  vulgar  taste,  how- 
ever, and  have  been  very  glad  to  find  that  some  of  the  Hof-raths 
and  well  born  Herren — ^to  whom  I  had  introductions — ^are  in 
the  country.     Among  the  few  professors  whom  I  have  found,  I 
have  met  with  great  civility.    The  hbirarian  of  the  University, 
in  particular.  Dr.  Spiker,  has  sent  me  every  book  to  my  lodg- 
ings that  I  wanted  to  consult.    I  begin  to  speak  German — so  as 
to  be  able  to  support  conversation ;  but  still  there  are  many  in- 
conveniences that  a  stranger  feels,  from  incomplete  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  a  place.     These  I  should  have  felt  in 
many  instances,  had  I  not  fortunately  met  with  a  couple  of  my 
countrymen,  who  are  studying  medicine  here,  although  they 
have  actually  entered  the  London  College  of  Surgeons.    These 
young  men  make  me  feel  very  old,  for  they  pay  me  such  atten- 
tion that  I  think  I  must  appear  in  their  eyes  as  venerable  as 
Nestor !    They  regulate  their  business  for  the  day,  so  as  to  keep 
themselves  at  my  service — as  they  phrase  it — whenever  they 
can  be  useful ;  so  that  I  have  no  trouble  but  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  go  about  to  see  sights  I      From  anybody,  such  attention 
would  excite  a  kindly  feeling ;  but  from  young  men  of  most 
respectable  attainments,  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  it  is  even 
flattering.    I  am  not  suffered  to  carry  my  own  doak  or  umbrella, 
nor  to  bring  anything  for  myself  that  I  want ;  and  they  offered 
even  to  write  out  a  translation  of  some  difficult  German,  which 
I  have  had  to  get  through,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  very  large- 
sized  and  small-printed  quarto  pages.    As  they  are  in  very  good 
circumstances,  the  offer  was  perfectly  gratuitous — but  I  thought 
it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  them  to  sacrifice  so  much  time  from 
their  own  proper  studies.     Finally,  my  devoted  friends  have 
taken  out  Uieir  places  for  Hamburgh,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner  to  be  given  me,  whether  it  shall  prove  public  or  pri- 
vate.    This  is  more  zeal  thati  I  would  show  for  Tom  Campbell 
myself! — for^  unless  I  were  obliged  to  return  by  way  of  Ham- 
burgh, I  would  not  undergo  the  thumping  of  a  German  coach 
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four  hundred  miles — ^to  hear  Tom  Campbell's  health  drunk,  for 
the  whole  city  of  Hamburgh. 

'^  Berlin  13  a  handsome  town,  on  the  whole ;  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  just  such  a  building  as  I  would  wish  for  the  London  one. 
It  was  the  Palace  of  Prince  Henry — ^the  brother  of  Frederick 
the  Great — and  was  the  private  property  of  the  present  King, 
when  he  gave  it  to  the  noble  Institution  which  he  had  endowed. 
The  sight  of  it  made  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  envy  a 
king.  By  the  way,  the  more  that  I  see  of  Prussia,  and  hear 
of  the  King's  character,  I  am  inclined  the  more  to  respect  him, 
and  to  regret  that  he  belongs  to  the  '  Holy  Alliance.'  He  has 
become  an  alarmist  about  reformation  of  late,  as  well  as  his 
minister,  Hardenberg ;  but  the  good  which  Hardenberg  did, 
whilst  he  was  himself  a  state  reformer,  ought  to  cover  all  his 
fistults,  and  make  posterity  his  debtor.  At  one  blow  he  emanci- 
pated the  whole  peasantry  and  feudal  holders  of  Prussia — ^an 
event,  I  think,  parallel  in  importance  with  the  Magna  Charter 
in  England. 

*  «  *  *  « 

''  Berlin  is,  like  all  the  world,  uncomfortable  if  you  compare 
it  with  London.  The  unpaved  streets  make  you  hobble  along 
most  wretchedly ;  and  the  furniture,  carriages,  and  all  produc- 
tions of  manufactures,  are  miserable,  in  comparison  with  ours. 
But,  in  one  respect,  it  is  a  glorious  place — ^at  least  to  my  taste, 
and  that  is  for  cookery !  It  is  a  positive  fact,  my  dear  M.,  that 
the  Berlin  carbonado^  or  veal-cutlet — ^yea,  start  not — even  the 
bee&teak  is  better  than  our  own ;  and  the  carp,  the  eels,  and 
the  wild  pork  are  delicious,  and  scientifically  cooked  I  In  Lon- 
don, it  is  impossible  to  get  a  tolerable  dinner  at  a  cofifee-house 
under  half-a-guinea.  Here,  I  go  to  the  royal  restaurateur's, 
and  get  soup,  stewed  eel,  carbonado,  and  half-a-pint  of  Barsac, 
for  three  shMngs. 

«  *  *  *  « 

"•  I  have  been  at  the  Opera,  and  been  greatly  delighted  with 
Madlle.  Sonntag's  singing.  A  Mrs.  Stiick,  also,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  their  tragic  actresses,  appeared  to  me  very  lively  and 
interesting  in  Schiller's  *  Marie  Stuart ' — ^but  the  piece  itself  is 
so  dull,  that  I  could  scarcely  sit  it  out.  The  best  painter  here 
— a  Mr.  Wach — ^gets  two  thousand  dollars,  t.  e.,  300/.,  for  his 
portraits.  I  was  introduced  to  him  yesterday,  and  saw  one 
which  he  had  just  finished  of  the  Crown-princess,  who  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  makes,  to  my  taste,  an  admirable  picture 
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— ^ihongbf  wiik  all  Wadi's  finkh  and  labor,  one  misses  the 
sport  and  grace  of  Lawrence.  Yet,  excepting  Lawrence,  I  think 
he  matches  any  of  our  artists.  You  have  not  heard  of  the 
sculptor  Rauch,  I  dare  say ;  and,  in  revenge,  the  Berlin  people 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  Ghantrey.  I  went  yesterday  to  see 
his  chef-d^auvr^ — the  full-length  image  of  the  late  queen,  in  a 
sleeping  attitude.  Away  with  comparisons — ^I  have  patted 
Chantrey's  little  cherubs  so  often,  and  with  such  delight,  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  say  anything  comes  near  ihem^  But  certainly^ 
this  sleeping-beauty  isii  very  touching  work — I  oould  not  help 
kissing  it." 

Among  the  noted  characters  of  the  place,  he  says  \ — 

*'  A  fiimous  finguist  appears  so  like  a  bartwr,  that  he  was 
called  off  the  street  one  day  by  an  officer  who  wore  a  long  queue, 
and  ordered — after  a  sharp  reprim«id  Iw  stop^nng  so  long— 4» 
come  in  and  cut  the  gentleman's  hair  instantiy !  Tlie  Prc^asaor 
— ^to  humor  the  joke—Hsaid  he  had  forgot  his  scissors.  He  was 
furnished  with  a  pair,  and,  before  the  officer  was  aware,  cropped 
his  head  dose  to  the  skulL  Be  tiien  reticed  from  the  forlorn 
'  croppy,*  advising  him  never  again,  while  he  lived,  to  trust  bis 
head  in  the  hands  of  a  Greek  Ptofiassor  T' 


"I  trust  to  being  in  Lcmdon  by  the  20th,  which  will  be  just 
in  time  for  me  to  see  some  of  the  sheets  of  the  '  New  Monthly,* 
before  they  go  to  press.  If  this  reaches  you  in  time  enough  to 
admit  of  a  letter  reaching  me,  you  may  address  '  to  the  care  of 
Anthony  MacCann,  Esq.,  (ExUe  of  Erin),  AUona,  near  Ham- 
burgh.'   I  shall  be  there  on  the  eleventh.  T.  C." 

The  two  Englishmen*  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  are  l)oth  orna- 
ments of  the  profession  which  they  were  then  studying  at  Berlin ; 
and  through  their  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  insert  the  following 
particulars — ^a  '^  i^tal  of  the  general  impression  left  in  the  wri- 
ter's mind  :"— 

*'IWM  introdneed  to  Mr.  Otao^hellf  myi  Ifr.  8piT,  ««t  4ie  Beyal  li* 
braiy,  \y  Dr.  Bpiker,  and  was  twy  much  struck  by  bn  enleeUed  nppear* 
ance.  leould  not  help  feeling flurpnee,  that  a  penoo^ia  his  delicate  health, 
should  have  undertaken  so  long  and  wearisome  a  journey,  without  some 
strong  motive,  or  uigent  necessity — neither  of  which,  in  his  oue,  appeared 

♦  WiLxiAM  OoiJisoN,  Esq.,  London,  Editor  of  Blumenbach's  ComparaHv 
Anatomif,Ac^4ic\  and  £.  J.  SraT,  Esq,  of  TVora 
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to  exist  He  was  yeiy  g^lad  to  obtain  the  aasistanoe  of  an  Eoglisb  medical 
student ;  and,  during  his  stay  at  Berlin,  we  spent  seyeral  hours  daily  in 
each  other's  company.  His  spirits  were,  at  times,  yery  buoyant ;  and  he 
endeayoDed  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  young  enough  to  liye  oyer 
again  the  student  life  he  once  enjoyed  in  the  3outh  of  Qennany,  and  of 
which  he  delighted  to  narrate  yorious  anecdotes.  But  his  physical  powera 
were  unequal  to  the  task.  He  found  the  labor  of  sauntering  about  the 
Libraries  and  Museum,  sufficiently  fiitiguing ;  and  did  not  attend  any  of  the 
leyees  of  the  leading  professors  As  Car  as  I  oould  leant,  he  wished  to  re- 
fresh his  recollections  of  the  (German  system  of  teaching*  in  reference  to  ita 
adoption  in  the  London  Uniyersity.  .  .  ." 

"mj  fiiend  Ooulaon  and  I  had  anange^l  a  yiait  to  Oottingen,  before  the 
oommeneement  of  the  v^fular  classes,  in  the  winter  temeshre  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Campbell  had  aoceptisd  an  inyitation  to  an  entertainmept^  from  t|ie  English 
residents  at  Hambuigh,  we  thopght  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  ao- 
oompany  hina,  and  rmer  him  that  medical  aid,  which  we  much  feared  he 
would  requiie.  .  .  .  He  anpported  the  fatigues  of  the  ioorney^  mudi  better 
than  could  |iaye  becm  expected,  and  was  wannly  w^Jcoineq  on  hi#  apiyaL 
,  .  .  Mr.  Oannii^,  our  Consul,  presided  at  l^e  fefiust  .  .  ." 

**  I  left  hiin  at  the  ScfitUter  BlaU  at  Altona,  much  recruited  in  mind  and 
body;  but  I  parted  from  him,  with  sincere  regret  at  the  too  certain  approach 
of  premature  decay.  .  .  .  For  any  little  attention  shown  him,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly erateful ;  and  I  should  say  tiiat  the  impression  he  left  on  the 
minds  of  mose  witfi  ^^lom  be  came  into  familiar  mteroourse  wa^  that  he 
possessed  a  benevolent  dioposition  and  a  warm  heart  When  I  called  with 
turn  to  talie  ]eaye  of  Dr.Bp^ker,  he  if^scribed  p  the  Doctor's  album  these 
lines: — 

'  To  liye  in  hearts  we  leaye  behind 
Ja  ne'er  to  die.'t 

^  The  lUeraii  of  Bedin  eyinped  considenible  cariosity  to  see,  and  to  be 
introduoed  to,  ^be  author  of  the  'Pleasures  of  Hope,'  in  which  character  he 
was  hes^  known  to  them ;  but  th^  ill  appeared  to  share  the  surprise  expe- 
rienced by  my  sdf  at  his  decrepid  appeanmoe. 

^  «JS.J.SpaT." 

With  rei^>eot  to  the  public  dmner  given  him  at  Hamburgh,  I 
find  but  a  very  brief  notice  in  one  of  his  letters : — "  Oct,  14<&.— 
I  have  been  invited  to  a  public  dinner  b^  the  English  residenti^ 
of  Hamburgh,  to  the  number  of  above  oghty.  The  manager 
of  the  entertainment  tell  me  they  could  make  it  a  much  more 
numerous  meeting,  but  are  anxious  to  have  it  sdlect.  .  .  .  The 
day  is  to  be  Thursday  next;  and  on  Friday  1 0hall  embark  for 

*  In  pLenaing  l  ^nfirmation  of  this,  Campbell,  writing  from  Hambuigh, 
Octflber  14,  sayB»  **K'**ept  a  rap  on  the  knee  b^  a  fidl  on  the  iron  steps,  I 
may  say  it  was  a  pUat^M  jowmey.  The  carnage,  on  this  occasion,  wa^ 
remarkably  well  hmig  ana  "tuffi^d ;  and  I  had  my  amusing  yonqg  dootors— 
.Coulson  and  Spy — ^for  myfe  Jow  travellers." 

t  See  Poems.    Ode,  *<  Hallo^ved  Ground,"  page  226. 
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England.  .  .  In  the  meantime  I  am  at  two  entertainments  everj 
day,  and  have  to  study  every  morning  the  extempore  verses 
wluch  I  am  to  insert  in  the  Ladies'  Albums.  Not  one  of  them 
lets  me  escape  without  inscribing  my  name ;  and,  of  course,  I 
must  add  something  loving  and  complimentary.  .  .  This  idle 
life,  however,  tires  me ;  and  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  1  am  tilled 
with  uneasiness.  .  .  My  fears  conjure  up  what  I  trust  will  turn 
out  to  be  phantoms.*  T.  C." 

"  Oct,  28/A. — I  have  just  reached  town  from  Harwich,  after 
a  stormy  passage,  but  a  short  one.  Though  I  have  been  travel- 
ling nine  hours  in  a  post-chaise,  I  still  feel  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  as  if  I  were  balancing  on  Uie  slack-rope.  In  one  and  the 
same  morning,  I  have  ascertained  the  joyous  news  that  Thomas 
is  tolerably  well,  and  that  my  Sydenham  friends  are  so  likewise. 
.  .  At  present  I  write  with  all  my  heart,  but  none  of  my  head ; 
yet  the  journey  has  certainly  done  me  good. — ^T.  C." 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  the  10th 
of  November,  Campbell  appeared  among  the  strenuous  support- 
ers of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ;  and,  in  a 
speech  that  called  forth  repeated  bursts  of  applause,  thus  alluded 
to  the  grand  object  of  his  late  efforts  in  the  cause  of  hterature : — 

<* .  .  .  Since  I  first  heard  of  the  proposed  Institution,  I  have  never  ceased 
lor  one  moment  to  consider  it  at  cMice  commendable  in  its  motives,  and 
practicable  in  its  objects ;  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  1  am  wrong  in  hail- 
mg  it  as  a  prognostic  of  advantages  that  will  outlive  our  own  generation. 
It  is  a  fresh  mark  that  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  germinating  £9>st,  and 
widely,  in  the  field  of  public  opinioa  It  is  one  of  the  yemal  promises  of 
an  intellectual  harvest^  that  will  ultimatedy  cover  the  whole  domain  of 
sodetjr.  ...  I  am  loth  to  intermix  a  single  remark,  personally  regarding 
myselj^-with  the  opinions  I  express  on  a  subject  of  so  much  public  unport- 
ance.  But  my  motive  for  doing  so,  is  my  anxiety  to  show,  that  my  ardent 
good  wishes^  for  the  success  of  this  establishment^  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  opinions  which  I  uttered,  before  I  knew  that  your  mstitution  was  con- 
templated ;  and  I  throw  my s^  on  your  momentair  indulgence  for  making 
this  en>lanatioD.  In  urging  the  plan  of  a  London  University — and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, 1  shall  atkfoT  no  better  epitaph  <m  my  grave,  than  to  have  been  one 
of  its  successful  instigators — I  declared  my  bfiief  that  institutions,  of  the 
kind  now  proposed,  could  never  constitute  the  sufficient  w-ios  of  public 
education  for  youth.  No :  the  truth  (mfy  amounts  to  thi*  mat  such  insti- 
tutions cannot  answer  the  purposes  of  universities,  not  *  jiog  in  their  nature 
intended  to  be  available  for  such  purposes.  The  ed'-  ^ation  of  an  university 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  management  of  yo**  m,  who  cannot  manage 
themselves.    It  nnplies  authority,  and  responi'^aility,  and  the  power^of  ex- 

*  1^  allusion  to  apprehensions  respecting  his  son's  recovery. 
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amination  cm  the  part  of  the  teachers ;  and  it  involyes  xnaDy  particulara 
that  could  not  enter  into  your  scheme.  It  is  no  inccmsistencj,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  a  London  Uniyersitj,  to  wish 
that  institutions,  like  this,  may  increase  and  prosper.  Welcome  be  your 
success  I — ^it  will  expand,  and  corroborate  the  desire  for  mental  unprore- 
ment^  Most  w^come  be  your  chairs— ^to  be  filled  by  able  and  eloquent 
teachers  1  They  will  be  wholesome  riyals  to  those  of  our  Unirersity ;  for 
who  knows  not  that  competition  is  the  parent  of  all  excellence  ?  No— the 
literary  institutions  of  Ix>ndpn  will  be  no  impediment  to  her  University ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  so  many  redoubts,  and  flanking  towers,  around 
the  great  fortress  of  public  instruction."* 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Campbell  found  that  he  had  a 
considerable  lee-way  to  make  up  in  his  editorial  duties ;  and  on 
these,  with  harassi/g  cares  from  another  quarter,  his  improved 
health  was  too  soon  exhausted. 

i^ov.  25  th,  he  writes — "  I  passed  last  night  in  the  most  dis- 
mal conjectures.  It  is  now,  however,  unnecessary  for  me  to  talk 
thus.     I  ought  to  tell  you  how  I  am  employed  in  the  little 

world  in  which  I  move I  am  immersed  in  the  obscure 

points  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama ;  and  some  of  them  I 
am  in  hopes  of  settling,  at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  pa- 
tronize, you  know,  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  Athenians ;  but  the 
Doric  dialect  has  put  in  most  impudent  claims  on  mj  attention 
to  priority  in  the  drama ;  and  I  have  found  Theban  inscriptions 
of  very  hard  digestion.  .  .  .  But  never  mind..  Attic  salt  and  a 
stout  stomach  will  digest  them  alL  Our  glorious  old  English 
Bentley,  and  the  most  modem  German  scholars,  present  views 
and  proofs  of  the  subject,  beyond  what  I  had  dared  to  hope  for, 
analagous  to  my  own  involuntarily  formed  opinions. 

'^  Do  not  think  I  am  becoming  a  speeehifier^  or  a  people- 
hunter,  if  you  hear  of  my  attending,  or  presiding  at,  public 
meetings  for  new  institutions.  ...  I  am  only  compljdng  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  bodies  of  men,  whose  intentions  I 
consider  praiseworthy  and  virtuous  ;  and  I  firmly  beheve  that 
popular  sobriety  will  be  the  result  of  this  popular  love  of  hterary 
institutions.!  T.  C." 

*  This  speech,  of  which  the  preceding  is  but  a  abort  extract,  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the  same  spnrit  from  Mr.  Brooghami,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr. 
D.  Einnaird,  and  various  gentlemen  less  known,  and  less  eloquent,  but  not 
less  zealous  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  the  good  cause. 

f  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Campbell  enteied  into  oorrespondenoe  wiUi 
President  Jsffbbson,  of  Virjg^inia,  with  the  view  of  serving  his  Mend,  Mr. 

R ,  who  purposed  to  emigrate  and  establish  public  schools  in  that  State, 

upon  the  Seottiflb  prindple.    The  enterprise  was  warmly  espoused  by  Jef-' 

8* 
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On  the  30th  of  Jaauary,  a  letter,  full  of  chanKsteristic  aym- 
patliy,  was  drawn  from  him  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gray : — ^  My 
dear  Gray,  I  hasten  to  offer  you  and  all  your  &mily  my  deepest 
condolence  on  this  sad  eyent  It  excites  feelings  beyond  the 
veadi  of  expressioB.  A  being  so  dear  to  yon  as  your  departed 
mother,  I  am  eonvineed,  was  never  taken  from  you. — I  can  enter 
into  your  sorrow  with  no  ordinary  sympathy:  for,  as  you  know, 
and  as  I  have  often  told  vou,  I  never  knew  her  superior  in  gen- 
tleness— ^in  principle,  and  in  pure  conduct.  My  heart  loved  her 
as  a  child,  and  I  shall  always  venerate  her  memory.  What 
woman  ever  left  a  more  beautiful  memory  to  the  love  of  her 
surviving  kindred — among  whom  I  am  proud  to  rank  myself  ? 
Only  '  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the 
dust  I'  Commend  me  with  a  full  heart  to  all  your  family.  Mrs. 
G.  joins  me  in  best  r^;ards  to  you — ^nothing  was  necessary  to 
increase  my  regard  for  you,  dear  Gray :  but  this  event  makes 
me  feel  to  the  utmost  extent^  how  nmch  I  am  your  sincerely 
attached  cousin.  T.  C."* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  one  of  numerous  instances 
wheve  he  seeks  relief  from  pressing  cares,  by  foTcing  his  thoughts 
into  new  dianndb,  I  subjoin  a  Hvely  paragraph  regarding  the 
decorative  process  in  his  new  house  :-***  Feb,  12tk. — Festerday 
I  was  greeted  all  day  long  with  the  glad  notes  of  preparation ; 
namely,  the  hammering  down  of  the  partitions  which  are  to 
throw  the  whole  domidieinto  one  spacious  stn<fy,  ei^teen  feet 
by  fifteen  1  I  have  barsaiBed  with  the  mason  to  fimsh  it  for  a 
reasonable  eum,f  considermg  that  the  iron  door  alone,  which  is 
enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament  where  partitions  are  entered  be- 
tween separate  houses,  will  cost  ten  ffuineas.  I  have  also  carried 
a  great  domestic  point,  which  is,  that  the  drawing-room  is  to 
be  stript  of  every  bciok ;  and  I  propose  to  treat  myself  with  a 
handsome  new  carpet,  as  well  as  to  some  elegant  leathern 
chairs.|    I  havie  moreover  baiginned  with  myself  that  I  shall 

'  '  ill.ii mmm        !••       f    I        •:<•••  < »li ,     ••     ,  m  ill  ■ 

feraOD ;  and,  in  a  laog  letter  to  Campbell,  full  oi  kindneos  to  himself  and 
amdety  to  serve  his  Iriend,  he  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  educational 
system  adopted  in  his  own  State,  where  a  University  had  just  been  open- 
ed ;  and  adds^-^'  l^ould  Mr.  H-^-— panne  this  «faaaoe,  I  afaould  oofdiaily 
give  him  any  aid  in  my  .pow«r,aiid  te^wy  happy  to  receiTB  him  at  Moo- 
tioeUa—- T.  J." 

*  To  William  Ofay,  Bn^ an  to-abatiiitf  iwoMllwr,  the  Foet'a  ^'^vor- 
ite  couul"    8ee  page  266. 

•f  Tfaii  awl  other  rMMfiaAJesaiu^  as  TvdU  appear,  tnBi^ 
thttes  fbe  amount  oalcokited  upon. 

t  Most  of  this  funitare  OampbeQ  retained  until  Ilia  death  at  Bon^^ 
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smoke  no  more  in  my  study,  but  transfer  all  mj  fuming  medi- 
tations to  a  spare  garret  My  fancy  also  riots  by  anticipation 
in  the  luxury  <fi  a  geranium-colored  paper,  with  gold  leaves,  to 
harmonize  wi<^  the  gloiy  of  my  gilded  and  red-bound  books  I 
But  here  my  poverty  and  my  vanity  are  at  loggerheads.  And 
who  knows  whether  this  study  may  not  at  last  send  me  to 
the  spunging  house  ?  With  regard  to  the  bust,*  I  daresay  my 
sculptor  thinks  me  mad  not  to  let  him  finish  it ;  but,  alas !  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  fortitude  for  another  sitting.    T.  0." 

#  *  «  •  «r 

The  first  hints  respecting  4ihe  functions  of  L<»d  Rector,  to 
which  he  was  very  soon  to  be  called  in  Ins  native  University, 
are  thrown  out  in  the  following  reply  to  a  communication  that 
^  he  had  a  strong  party  among  the  students  of  Glasgow,  who, 
if  he  accepted  tfa^r  invitation,  would  ensure  his  election." 

**  BisxwxMavaa  Wmr,  February,  28, 1826. 

^  I  own  to  you  ihut,  although  now  approaching  to  what 
is  called  a  Dumbart(»L  youth,  I  bj^ve  still  youthful  ambition  left 
to  wish  to  visit  <^liie^<^w  on  .aiioji  honorable  terms ;  and 
really,  I  do  not  thu^  it  would  dp  any  hann  to  the  good  cause, 
if  it  did  take  pl^ce — so  &r,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  the  T^nries 
getting  replaced  in  their  Bector-electicMis.  J.  have  a  pretenU- 
ment  that  it  will  take  place ;  though  I  have  completely  fortified 
my  mind  against  eventual  disappointment  Belief  is  something 
towards  its  own  realiiation.  Ghrotius,  in  describing  the  success 
of  the  Batavians,  in  breaking  the  Spanish  yoke,  says  beautifully 
— CredendofBcmitU  /  Let  us  go  on  in  this  belief.  .  .  Mean- 
while, whatever  be  the  issue,  beHeve  me,  that  I  shall  feel  equally 
sensible  of  your  kindness,  whether  it  be  that  I  sup  witiii  you,  as 
Lord  Rector,  at  Ghisgow ;  or  that  you  dine,  and  condole  with 
me  for  my  non-rectorship,  in  London. 

^*  I  have  added  n^ide-house  as  a  study  to  my  establishment, 
where  I  aip  gettmg  up  mj  books  in  capital  order ;  a9d  when 
you  come  to  town,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  coivsoling  me  for 
my  disappointment,  it  is  there  we  shall  laugh  over  the  matter. 

"T.C." 

This  topic,  once  started,  supplied  materials  for  regular  corres- 
pondence with  his  Glasgow  .friends,  whose  confidence  in  the 
result  was  daily  increased  by  passing  events.   It  is  unnecessary, 

*  Bjr  £.  H.  Bally.  Ordered  by  Mr.  Th(MxibOD,  by  whom  a  copy  wa«  pro- 
seated  to  the  Glasgow  Uniyersity.    See  vol  L    Note,  page  105. 
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however,  that  we  should  enter  into  these  with  more  minuteness 
than  is  merely  sufficient  to  show  the  progressive  steps  by  which 
the  object  was  attained ;  and,  while  endeavoring  to  perform  this 
duty,  I  shall  continue  such  extracts*  as  may  bring  before  the 
reader  the  more  private,  but  not  less  interesting,  traits  of  the 
Poet's  life,  during  the  exciting  period  that  had  now  commenced. 

By  the  end  of  March  he  announces,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  library,  and  asks  the  congra> 
tulations  of  his  friends  on  the  propitious  event.  But  the  hap- 
piness he  had  promised  himself  in  this,  as  in  other  important 
arrangements,  ended  in,  at  least  temporary  disappointment ;  for 
}xe  writes — "  I  have  had  sad,  racking  headaches,  occasioned  by 
the  smell  of  the  paint  in  my  new  study ;  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I 
have  got  into  it ;  and  it  is  comfortable  in  all  other  respects.''  In 
a  few  days  later,  he  adds,  *^  I  am  thankful  that  my  headache, 
having  no  longer  the  pretext  of  the  smell  of  paint  for  tornient- 
ing  me,  has  modestly  spared  its  visits ;  and  I  find  my  twenty- 
feet  room  a  more  agreeable  asylum  than  I  even  expected ;  but 
still — still  I  long  to  breathe  the  air  of  Sydenham  !" 

Again — ^**  I  like  the  extent  and  quiet  of  my  study ;  for  it 
seems  to  give  me  room  and  repose  to  think  of  all  things  pleasant 
— ^and  among  these,  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  be  en- 
titled by  old  use  and  wont — which  constitute  a  right — ^to  be, 
your  aflfectionate  friend.  T.  0." 

May  1th, — "  On  Saturday  morning  I  projected  a  trip  to  Syden- 
ham, just  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  to  lunch  with  you.  But 
no ;  I  was  obliged  to  coin  an  extempore  in  the  course  of  five 
hours.  Our  poetical  department  was  desperately  desolate  this 
week ;  so  I  was  kept  at  work  from  eleven  till  ^ve,  making  five 
very  so-so  stanzas.  Then  I  had  to  dress  and  go  to  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund ;  while,  all  the  way, 
I  had  to  muse  on  the  pleasing  uncertainty  whether  it  would  be  * 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  speech !  .  .  .  During  my  hackney- 
coach  journey  to  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  I  composed  ten  sen- 
tences, making  each  of  my  fingers — ^thumbs,  of  course,  included 
— ^the  representative  and  remembrancer  of  a  sentence. 

"  Well,  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution ;  dinner  began,  the 


*  In  edecting  some  of  these  paragraphs,  the  reader,  perhaps,  may  think 
me  injudidoiLS ;  but  I  cannot  exclude  mstances  of  various  humor  which, 
however  apparently  beneath  the  notice  of  a  great  mind,  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Poet,  and  show  that  habitual  gravity  is  no  test  of  superior 
philosophy. 


V 
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room  was  *  beatified '  to  BufTocation ;  whilst  the  conversation  on 
all  sides  prevented  me  from  rehearsing  to  my  own  devout  soul, 
what  I  should  possibly  say.  ...  I  felt  a  head-ache — ^such  as  I 
had  on  Monday — coming  on.  ...  I  asked  Mulready,  who  sat 
beside  me,  if  he  could  get  a  list  of  the  tocLsts  intended.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one.  Overjoyed,  I  saw  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  my  name  ;  my  head-ache  left  me,  and  my  spirits  rose 
to  serene  gaiety  I  Moore  was  but  second  from  me,  and  the  con- 
versation delightful.  When,  horrible  to  relate !  Mr.  Shee  got  up, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  written  list,  proposed  Moore's  health  and 
mine  1  Moore,  the  rogue,  had  evidently  a  neat  speech  by  heart, 
about  stars  and  astronomy. — But  I  will  save  you  further  agony 
on  my  account.  I  looked  earnestly  at  my  thumbs  and  fingers, 
and  then  spoke  for  about  ten  minutes  without  break  or  hesita- 
tion !  A  plague  on  public  dinners,  with  their  ctfterpieces  and 
gluttonous  insincerity !  Yet,  after  all,  I  was  not  insincere  in  my 
gratitude  to  Moore,  for  rising  first,  and  allowing  me  time  to 
count  my  fingers.  .  .  .  The  Honorable  F.  Robinson  was  chair- 
man, and  spoke  very  well  in  the  chair.  He  alluded  to  his  father, 
with  an  affectionate  ardor  that  touched  a  string  in  my  heart, 
which  vibrates  still.  I  lost  sight  of  the  statesman  in  the  man  ; 
and  it  was  this  that  made  me  feel  really  flattered,  when  he  spoke 
of  me  kindly  in  his  speech,  and  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  when  the  meeting  was  breaking  up.  T.  0." 

*^  June  Qth, — My  old  friend  having  ceased  to  manage  the 
opera,  I  applied  to  the  only  man  who  can  now  give  me  tickets. 
He  has  promised  me  a  box  to  the  piece  you  mention ;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  has  more  than  once  disappointed  me,  and  has 
the  character  of  a  promising  genius ;  but  I  will  try  to  keep  him 
to  his  promise.  ...  I  was  provoked  with  myself  for  overlook- 
ing the  vile  misprint  in  the  "  Wild  Flowers,"  where  birchen 
glades  are  printed  broken  glades."* 

Early  in  August,  Campbell  lost  the  younger  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, whose  brief  history  has  been  given  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  this  work  To  the  circumstances  there  mentioned,  I 
will  merely  add,  in  one  short  sentence,  a  trait  of  feeling  and 

*  "I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams  1 

Of  the  olue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams, 

And  birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm : 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's  note 
Made  music  that  sweetened  its  calm." — Poiems,  p.  285. 
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d^kiu^r  which  this  eveot  ^caSM  forth,  and  which  was  y«iy 
dbaraoterifitic  of  his  heurt  Writing  to  a  private  friend,  and 
not  knowing  in  what  cirottmatances  hia  hroUier's  fiunily  migl^ 
have  been  left — y^t  fearing  to  give  pain  hy  a  direct  question — 
he  b€^  him  ^  to  apply  ihd  bank  note  incloaed  in  has  letter  to 
the  puiehasing  of  moomii^  for  his  ^istersUi'law  jmd  her  in£uit 
SEUDoily."  In  aots  of  this  kind — and  several  hftve  oome  to  noiy 
own  personal  knowledff^— </ampbell  always  enhanced  the  kind- 
ness by  anticipflting  tiae  request^  doing  ^good  by  stealth,  and 
blushing,"  jt  ought  truly  he  said,  '^  to  £nd  it  fame." 

Whik  the  arrangements  for  the  .election  of  a  |iew  Lord  Bector 
were  in  active  prqgzeas,  Campbell  was  kindly,  bat  urgently  re- 
quested by  his  friends  to  make  his  personal  appearance  amongst 
then^  A  serious  letpm  of  illness,  aowevor,  had  again  laid  him 
up ;  and,  to  an  application  from  the  same  quarter,  he  replied  as 
follows; — 

^^  .  •  I  write  in  such  torture  with  the  rheumatism,  that 
I  earn  hardly  bold  a  pan ;  yet,  thank  God,  not  so  ill  as  I  was.  I 
was  at  one  iime.cii  the  eve  of  wiiting  to  you,  to  advertise  my 
inability  to  go  down  to  8ootland-r<whether  the  election  were  to 
succeed  or  notn-and  thus  prevent  my  name  being  put  up  at 
all.  But  now,  though  I  have  not  oot  rid  of  pun,  I  have  got 
above  the  alarm  and  despondency  whidi  ^haustion  occasioned; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  nomination  having  been 
once  talked  o^  I  ought,  as  a  brave  man,  to  face  even  the  danger 
of  defeat  I  may  be  worse — ^I  may  be  driven  to  Bath  as  a  hist 
cure ;  but  the  election  will  be  over  this  month,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  anticipate  my  case  getting  worse.  ...  I  must  leave 
the  matter  entirely  to  your  own  discretion,  in  which,  as  in  your 
zeal  and  kindness,  I  have  unlimited  confidence.  The  subject  of 
my  letter  to  D.  is  to  thank  him  for  his  public  eulogium,  which 
certainly  deserves  gratitude,  and  shows  a  very  warm  heart  I 
write  in  a  state  of  pain  that  makes  it  difficult  to  collect  my 
thoughts ;  but  tiie  election,  as  I  hAve  said,  must  be  ia  the  main 
kfttoiteelC  T.  C." 

This  attack  was  so  protracted  and  severe  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  visiting  Scotland  within  the  limited  period ;  but,  after 
three  weeks' con^ement,  the  subject  is  thus  jresumed: — ^^Nov, 
Brd, — ^I  have  recovered  from  the  paroxysm  of  rheumatic  pain, 
in  which  I  was  yesterday.  I  really  wish  I  had  not  troubled  you 
so  much  about  the  business  of  the  Glasgow  re^dship.    If  you 
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hare  loade  It  known  in  Q.  ihal;  I  e:s{»^Q88e4  U>  yon  ihe  (mr  of 
hemg  Able  to  rait  you,  I  must  abide  hj  the  natural  effecjt  o/ 
wf  wnting  under  too  strong  mA  psinfol  t^eitement;  but^ 
otherwise,  my  commission  to  jou  is,  to  do  notfai^.  jj&t  us 
wait  the  evant.  I  know  that  you  are  ^by  mu<^  ioo  prudevA  to 
hare  doee  anyllung  too  mvtck^  in  ihe  w»y  of  aseiating  me  $  and 
now  I  am  coavinDed  that,  with  all  your  frjenfld^p,  ypu  cannot 
do  too  Mttku    We  muat  let  Ae  matti^  iafce  ito  fmtm^, 

"iVbv.  Qih.^-^  .  .  ^  In  any  discrepaiK^  wUcb  yo»  may  per- 
ceive in  the  tone  of  my  letters,  you  mus;k  make  aUowanee^  uot 
only  for  my  beii^  very  unwell,  but  ibr  mj  being  in  a  atate  of 
gr^at  uncertaii;ity  about  my  pecuniary  aSsdn.  I  am  now  bett^ 
— but  my  affairs  are  not.  I  got  in  bills  on  Saturday  morning, 
for  the  making  up  of  my  new  house,  treble  the  amount  expect- 
ed \  and  also  confirmation  of  an  acquaintance  being  bankrupt, 
for  whom  I  had  advanced  the  deposits  on  three  sl^es  in  Uie 
.London  University.  .  .  •- 1  could  not  now  accept  the  rectorship, 
if  it  were  at  my  option.  If  I  travelled  to  accept  it,  it  must  be 
on  borrowed  money.  Friends  I  have  in  plenty,  who  would  lend 
— but  I  fear  debt,  as  I  do  the  bitterness  of  death.  ...  I  know 
not  what  is  going  on  about  the  election,  more  than  a  vague 
rumor  that  some  of  the  students  meant  tp  propose  me.  Cist 
week  I  saw  nothing  that  could  induce  me  to  forbid  my  name 
being  put  up;  but  before  its  close,  I  have  seen  that,  let  my 
chance  be  great  or  small,  I  could  not  accept  l^e  hoBor  ,if  it  were 
offered  me.  I  request  you  therefore  to  thank,  in  my  name,  such 
of  the  students  as  intended  to  vote  for  me ;  and  to  assure  them, 
that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  their  kindness ;  but  that  I  beg  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  candidate.  ...  I  trust  you  will  add  that  the 
circumstances,  on  being  explained  to  you,  appear  to  be  very 
cogent,*  and  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  family  at 
th^  time,  without  the  most  serious  inconvenience.         T.  0. ' 

How  fax  lus  friend  and  relative  acted  upon  this  candid  avowal 
does  not  appeal ;  but,  with  the  generosity  of  his  character,  it  is 
known  that  the  pecuniary  obstacles  that  stood  in  Campbell's 

*  OireumstaDceB  connected  with  the  painfiil  state  of  his  son's  malady  are 
here  stated,  which  £Eur  outweighed  all  pecuniaiy  obstacles,  and  apparently 
left  him  no  altematiye  but  to  dedine  the  honor  proposed.  But  otner  views 
were  soon  presented  which  enabled  him  to  accept  tne  hic^h  office  to  which 
he  was  inyited 
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way  were  remored  as  soon  as  mentioned.  To  this,  also,  the 
payment  of  a  legacy  materially  contributed ;  and  all  other  ob* 
jections  being  waived,  the  partialities  of  the  students  were  al- 
lowed to  have  free  course. 

In  the  meantime,  the  canvass  went  on  with  great  spirit ;  all 
the  machinery  employed  on  similar  occasions  was  called  into 
action.  Wit  and  eloquence — satire,  epigram,  and  pasquinade 
— ^were  brought  to  the  service  of  the  rival  candidates ;  and  the 
election  was  contested  with  a  skill  and  perseverance  that,  added 
to  political  excitement,  heightened  the  interest  of  the  scene,  but 
left  the  result  neither  tedious  nor  doubtful.  By  an  immense 
majority — "the  unanimous  vote  of  the  four  nations" — Camp- 
bell was  returned  duly  elected ;  and  received  the  following  no- 
tification of  the  fact  from  the  Very  Beverend  the  Principal  of 
the  University : — 

**  Glasgow  Colleoe,  November  15, 1826. 

."Sib, 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  you  have  this  day  been 
elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  statutes  require  that  your  acceptance  of  the  office 
be  notified  within  fourteen  dajrs. 

**  I  have  the  honor  io  be,  respectfully, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  Macfarlane, 
"  Principal  of  Glatgow  OoUege!* 

^  To  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LORl)  RECTOBfiHIP  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  election  of  Campbell  to  the  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  was 
not  only  gratifying  to  himself,  but  of  lasting  importance  to  the 
University.  By  ^is  act,  his  young  constituents  gave  full  ex- 
pression to  their  confidence  in  his  zeal  for  literature,  and  his  love 
for  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Muses,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
chief  ornament. 

A  presentiment  of  this  ^  sunburst  of  popular  favor,"  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  had  more  than  once  crossed  his  mind ;  but  he  had 
formed  no  idea  that  it  could  have  been  so  soon,  or  so  happily 
verified.  He  knew  that,  as  a  Poet,  he  had  a  large  share  of  pop- 
ularity among  the  students  of  the  University ;  but,  until  the 
announcement  arrived^  he  had  formed  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  warmth  and  unanimity.  The  rival  cancUdates  were  men 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  high  standing  in  the  country ;  and 
when  he  measured  his  own  pubfic  deserts  with  theirs,  he  appears, 
on  the  evidence  of  his  letters,  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for  de- 
feat. The  result,  however,  was  a  most  flattering  testimony  in 
his  favor. — In  his  new  position,  he  felt  alike  the  honor,  and  the 
responsibility ;  and,  from  the  first  day  of  accepting  the  office,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  fiEuthful  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  these  were  carried  out,  will  appear  in  the  ensu- 
ing chapter. 

The  correspondence  to  which  the  election  gave  rise,  though 
more  copious  than  usual,  does  not  possess  much  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  It  is  marked  with  the  party  spirit  which  too 
often,  in  those  days,  characterized  popular  movements,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  families,  and  alienated  fast  friends.  This  spirit  has 
happily  subsided :  and,  although  familiarly  remembered  by  his 
surviving  friends,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  revive 
those  political  fends,  which  Campbell  himself  had  wished  to  be 
forgotten.  The  history  of  his  Rectorship  and  that  of  his  literary 
life,  is  given  with  so  much  clearness  in  nis  private  letters,  that  I 
shall  hope  to  consult  the  reader's  wishes  by  laying  before  him. 
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such  passages  fix>m  the  original  papers,  as  may  oonvej  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  acts  of  the  new  Lord  Rector,  in  what  he  considered 
the  "  crowning  honor  of  his  life." 

The  resistance  offered  to  his  election  by  the  Professors,  was 
'<  based  on  political  distrust ;"  and  although  completely  frustrated 
by  the  unanimous  votes  of  his  young  constituents,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  opposition  was  not  so  readily  forgotten.  In  immediate 
reference  to  the  course  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  Campbell  thus 
writes  to  Mr.  Ri^uurdson : — 

**  SiTXOini<flTUR  Wmn.    London,  yaoember  20, 1826. 

^  .  •  •  Tou  have  prpbably  heard  that  I  am  elected 
Rector  of  G.  G.  by  the  students,  against  the  united  wishes  of  all 
the  ProfessoiB — ^perhaps  Miller  and  Jardine  only  excepted,  and 
who,  I  think,  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  to  vote  against  me. 
Private  intelligence  has  reached  me  that  the  animus  against  me 
among  the  regents  is  particularly  vehement  Now  I  know  not 
how  Sff  this  spirit  may  yet  be  carried.  I  am  ill — ^very  ill,  and 
write  in  sharp  pain.  I  have  not  been  without  pain,  more  or 
less,  for  weeks ;  and  I  am  totally  incompetent  to  take  ^e  jour- 
ney with  If^fety.  But,  sooner  than  allow  myself  to  be  ousted 
for  not  appearing  in  the  legal  time,  I  will  set  off  in  4lie  mail,  if 
I  should  arrive  dead  I  •  .  Write  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  get  notice 
from  him  of  two  things : — ^How  soon  must  l^  in  law,  appeur 
on  the  spot  f  and  will  the  principal  Regaits  grant  me  the  same 
indulgence,  as  to  time,  which  tney  granted  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  Sir  Janjies  Mackintosh !  I  have  already  requested  my  friaid 
Gray  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Prindpsd,  explain  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  reqi^est  the  indulgence  j  so  uiat  Mr.  HSU  has  <Hily 
to  second  the  application  by  his  personal  interest. 

'*  You  may  see  from  my  hand  writing  in  what  a  state  my  am 

is.    I  cannot  apply  to  our  common  friend for  advice  or 

assistance ;  and  I  know  not  ^here  Mackintosh  is.         T.  0.** 

1^  *  *  *  «r 

Fioca  %  vohuzHBOus  cOTre^ndeQyee  on  this  sutnect^  I  collect  a 
few  particulars.  The  m^oiity  of  the  Profsssors  naving  a^eed 
to  suf^rt  Mr.  Cwomng,  one  of  the  rival  candidates,  employed 
all  their  infli^bence  to  secure  his  election.  The  "  Nations,'  how- 
ever, muat^ed  very  strong  in  support  of  Campbell  {  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  beau4dea][  o€  a  patriot^  a  poet/  a  British  classic — 
above  aU>  as  one  of  themselves — ^a  son  of  the  same  Alma  Mater ; 
the  only  man  living  who  could  £iU  the  office  witl^  dignity,  and 
restore  the  ^'  iny«4e4  rights''  of  Im  i9pn$titue9t^ }    Jt  19  /^ wng. 
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at  this  day,  to  peruge  the  dever  and  oiUsk  €aii&tie  aifttm^ls  bj 
whioh  his  elalmB  were  vindicated  ^againel  all  ooBners."  The 
enthusiasm  called  forth  on  the  occasion  was  shared  by  most  of 
the  young  talent  in  the  University ;  and,  though  tinctured  with 
much  amiable  eztravagonoe,  the  speeches,  in  praise,  or  in  defence 
of  Campbell,  were  oflten  eloquent,  and  in  every  iastopce  tri- 
umphant Every  hour  the  tide  flowed  more  strongly  in  his  &- 
vor ;  every  meeting  brought  new  volunteers  to  his  standard — 
'^  h(Hsting*  counter  placards,  and  shouting  their  lo-pceana  over  the 
College  Qre^i."  One  of  tl^e  ardent  leaders,  when  oalled  upon 
to  record  his  vot^  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  thund^ped  out  ^  OampbeUP  Sis  exam- 
ple was  Allowed  by  neariy  the  whole  body ;  and  ^  this  show  of 
hearts,"  as  the  Bector  observed,  ^  made  his  election  a  flattaine 
distinctioU'^Hi  sunburst  in  his  experience  of  life — ^for  he  loved 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  as  the  home  and  birth-place  of  intellect." 
%     '         m  *  «  « 

^  Dec.  \H. — I  had  notice  from  Glasgow  several  days  ago  that 
I  may  go  and  be  installed  in  my  Bectorship*  whenever  I  please ; 
80, 1  tmnk,  I  shall  delay  until  J  can  steam  it  in  April.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  the  Magazine  allows  me  to  be  at  Sydenham. . 
Oh,  if  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year,  and  the  best  horse  in  all 
Tipperary,  you  should  not  see  me  editor  of  this  ofla-podrida  that 
sickens  and  enslaves  me  every  month.  T.  C," 

In  a  letter  from  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Finlayson  to  a  brother  min- 
ister, we  find  some  further  particulars  of  the  election  :-?-^ 

**  Dec,  ah. — Yon  would  be  happy  to  learn  that  our  old  fnend  Oampbell 
was  lately  elected  by  a  most  triumphant  majority  over  Mr.  Gaimiiig  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  .  ,  1  hope  you  will  reserve  year  ymt  HOtil  tibe  In- 
stallation, when  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  should 
pay  our  respects  to  him.  I  leamt  from  the  I'nncipal  that  the  students 
were  so  nimierous,  that  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  free  ad- 
missions, as  in  days  of  yore,  at  th^  Installation ;  and  if  any  stzangers  came, 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  as  the  Rector's  pei^nal  frieods.  I  men- 
tioned to  some  Ghisgow  friends  the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  public  din- 

*  The  frmetioQ  of  Rector  was  originaUy  that  of  Judffe  jn  serious  matters 
of  Academic  discipline.  QuarreLs  between  studentsj,  and  bcftween  profes- 
eon  and  students^  could  be  settled  only  in  the  Rector's  Ooitmt — ^This  is  the 
case  stilL  Any  severe  sentence — such  as  rustication  or  expulsion  could  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  Rector — ^who  is  styled  Lord  Moffnificus  in  the  old 
charters. — The  Rector  is  also  a  visiter  and  auditor  of  accounts,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  a  negative  ocntrol  over  the  College  funds  as  well  as  a  right 
of  mterf6rai9ce-*iK>t  very  well  defined — in  the  general  managene|it  of  the 
Uaiversityy^i^^  Jby  a  Or^iduaU  of  Oktagow  G^Uege, 
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ner,  sod  it  ^rill  be  carried  into  effect  .  .  Tun's  Tiait  to  G.  will  be  to  bim, 
ooDsidenng  all  that  ia  past,  most  bigfalj  gratifyiDg ; — ^I  do  most  ^cerely 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it  J.  F.** 

«  *  «  «r  « 

In  the  meantime,  Campbell  found  abundant  occupation  in 
preparing  to  meet  bis  young  constituents  in  Glasgow.  To  a 
friend,  inquiring  what  progress  he  had  made,  he  replies  :— 

''London,  February  2%tkf  1827. 

"'  At  intervals  of  leisure,  verj  few  and  far  between,  I  am 
reading  for  matter  to  make  out  a  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Learning,  in  two  discourses,  which  I  mean  to  deliver  to  the 
Students  of  Ghisgow.  How  much  I  wish  I  were  at  Sydenham, 
to  read  this  forthcoming  thing  to  you  by  portions — ^to  talk  over 
the  subjects  with  you ;  to  have  my  Scotch  pronundationalism 
corrected!  But,  alas!  this  is  mere  wishing;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  I  may  be  able  to  get  to  S.  for  c  single  day,  before  I  go 
to  Scotland;  because  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  Glasgow, 
whom  I  wish  to  meet,  are  yet  uncertain  as  to  time.  Their  ar- 
rival will  be  announced  to  me  by  the  students ;  and  in  three 
days  from  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  announcement,  I  shall 
be  in  Glasgow.  When  this  business  is  over,  I  really  look  for- 
ward to  be  oftener  at  this  place,  of  all  places  the  most  interest- 
ing to  my  mind ;  to  sit  on  the  chair  where  I  first  read  *  Ger- 
trude '  to  you ;  to  take  down  the  MS.  volumes  which  you  bound ; 
to  walk  past  the  wall  to  which  I  looked  up  to  M.  and  you,  and 
told  you  the  news  of  my  Highland  legacy !  T.  C." 

Respecting  the  public  dinner,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
**  welcome  the  new  Lord  Rector,"  he  writes  in  terms  alike  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  his  constituents : — 

«  London.  Febrttary  22d,  1827. 

**  By  all  means,  my  dear  Gray,  prevent  any  political 
dinner  being  offered  to  me ;  for  it  would  be  a  satire  upon  my 
political  non-consequence,  and  a  disservice  to  the  cause  itself. 
Besides,  nobody  can  suspect  my  being  a  staunch  rank-and-file 
Whig ;  though  anything  in  the  world  but  a  political  leader.  It 
is  an  unnecessary  jealousy  of  my  politics  to  prevent  my  dining 
in  public  with  any  Tories,  who  may  wish  to  meet  me,  and  a 
cruelty  both  to  them  and  me.  A  dinner  from  my  Townsmen, 
and  fiiends,  will  be  an  affecting  and  overcoming  honor  to  me. 
A  Whig  dinner  would  be  a  burlesque,  and  I  could  not  accept 
the  invitation.    Take  the  matter,  therefore,  into  your  own  hands ; 
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do  sot  distress  yourself  about  the  iclat  of  this  or  that  great  or 
rich  man's  being  with  you  or  not ;  it  is  the  prospect  of  meeting 
my  fellow-citizens  that  warms  my  gratitude  for  tiie  proposers  of 
this  mark  of  civic  kindness.  T.  C." 


In  a  letter  to  his  favorite  sister,  acccepling  her  generous  offer 
of  pecuniary  assistance  to  meet  "  the  extra  expenses  of  a  Lord 
Beotor's  outfit,"  he  says : — 

"London,  March  *lth,  1827. 

^'  I  trust  this  will  find  you,  my  dearest  sister,  well  and 
able  to  enjoy  the  approaching  meeting,  which  will  be  to  me^  if 
I  find  you  in  tolerable  health,  a  very  great  consolation.  I  shall 
set  out  from  hence  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and,  please  God,  after 
delivering  my  inaugural  discourse,  as  Rector  of  the  University, 
I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  next  day  to  see  you.  Matilda  is  to  be 
with  me ;  and  as  the  month  of  April  approaches,  I  begin  to 
sympathize  with  her  apprehensions  of  the  weather  being  yet 
unsettled,  and  other  accidents  to  which  steamboats  are  liable : 
so  that,  if  I  could  afford  it,  I  should  like  to  go  by  land.  I  am 
at  present,  however,  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  extra  expenses,  to  which  this  crowning  honor  of  my  life 
must  expose  me.  I  have  been  disappointed  a  good  deal  in  my 
accounts  with  my  bookseller.  The  motive  that  made  me  de- 
cline accepting  your  proffered  gift,  still  holds  good  with  me.  .  . 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  the  pillow  from  under  your 
head,  as  of  appropriating  to  myself  any  of  the  spare  money 
which  you  ought,  for  your  own  tranquility,  to  be  sure  of  having 
about  you  at  a  time  when  you  require  every  possible  comfort. 
But  if  you  csm  give  me  the  loan  of  the  sum  you  mentioned, 
only  till  Midsummer,  I  can  promise  you  its  return  for  a  certainty. 
*^  I  intend  to  give  two  lectures  to  the  students,  independent 
of  my  speech  at  the  installation ;  and  those  I  mean  to  print  at 
Glasgow,  to  distribute  gratis  to  tiie  students.  .  .  and  to  sell,  as 
I  trust  I  shall,  a  number  of  copies  more — ^the  profits  of  which 
will  revert  to  me  at  Midsummer.  You  would  not,  I  know,  Hke 
to  see  your  brother  perform  the  only  high  part,  as  to  station, 
which  he  ever  played  in  life,  in  a  so-so  manner ;  and  will  not 
blame  me  for  not  selling  my  lectures  to  the  brave  lads  that 
elected  me.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  also,  talk  of  giving  me  a 
publio  dinner.  I  have  written  to  implore  that  it  may  not  be  a 
political  one. — ^Your  most  affectionate  brother,  T.  0." 
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**  P.  6.-— ThiB  London  UniTtMuly  cauaes  aie  to  write  nasm 
of  nuwen  to  ^nespondents.** 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  public  dinner  being  objected  to,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
mercantile  distress  still  preYalent  in  the  country,  he  wrote  to 
Hr.  Gray  as  follows  ;-^ 

"  Ton  much  relieve  my  mind,  my  dear  Gray,  by  what 
you  say  of  the  distress  in  Glasgow  having  abated.  Rumor, 
with  its  usual  exaggeration,  had  represented  our  poor  citizens  as 
absolutely  dying  of  hunger.  Heaven  knows,  utuess  it  were  for 
the  sake  of  duty,  I  should  decline  the  pleasure  of  lecturing; 
but  of  that  let  us  talk  when  I  arrive.  If  my  wishing  the  din- 
ner-day to  be  still  left  unsettled,  were  likely  to  give  the  slightest 
umbrage,  by  all  means  fix  it  for  the  16th ;  but,  otherwise,  I 
should  like  to  be  on  the  spot  before  the  day  is  decided  on.  I 
mean  to  write  to  the  Principal,  about  my  installation^ay,  very 
soon.  I  think  of  setting  o^  at  the  very  latest,  this  day  fort- 
night ;  so  that,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  we  may  reach  you  on 
Tuesdinr  evening.  If  we  go  by  Auld  Reekie,  we  shall  bolt 
through  it  as  fkst  as  shot  out  of  a  shovel  I  I  doubt,  however, 
if  we  shall  go  that  way  after  all.  Give  our  kindest  regards  to 
your  £unily ;  and  my  thanks,  to  our  excellent  fnend,  Kirkman 
Finlay—not  forgetting  dear  H .  T.  C* 

**  April  2d. — ^We  hare  determined  at  last  to  go  by  land,  and 
are  to  set  out  on  Friday  evening  next  We  riiall  therefore  be 
with  you  on  Monday  the  dth  of  April" 

From  his  letters  to  various  correspondent^  after  the  installa- 
tion ceremony,  I  selecA  the  following  extracts — preceded  by  a 
note  from  Joseph  Finkysoa,  bis  old  travellmg  companion  to 
Mull:— 

**  April  %th.  .  .  .  Hie  iBstaHAtioD  diimef  lb  to  take  place  on  ThtffBdfly 
next  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  diBcaaaioa  on  ihe  prind^  on  whidb 
it  is  propofled  to  have  a  public  enteitaiDmeiii  It  was  inahed,  at  first,  that 
the  meeting  should  be  oi  a  literary  character,  to  the  exdusion  of  political 
John  Douguis,  however,  and  some  of  his  party,  insist  that  it  shall  be  pm^ly 
a  jtw/t/ecoTmeeting,  and  that  too  of  Wblgs.  If  the  Tories  choose  to  come, 
they  may ;  but  they  are  to  be  only  snbordSnatea  la  tins  state  the  matter 
at  present  rests;  it  is  a  pify  there  should  have  been  snch  differenoes  of 
opinioB,  as  they  may  knock  the  dinner  on  the  head.*  J.  F." 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Finlaysan  to  the  Rev.  HamiltoQ  FftuL 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  Campbell  delivered  hia  Jnai^iural  Ad- 
dress to  an  overflowing  assembly  of  Professors,  stnideBts  and 
citizens,  among  whom,  however  di?ided  in  political  sentiment, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  of  admiration.*  This  was  'the  crisis ;" 
and  the  following  day,  he  thus  alludes  to  it  m  one  of  his 
letters : — 

«  Glasoow,  April  Id,  182T. 

'^  •  •  •  Excited  as  t  am  by  friendship  here,  yours  can 
have  no  rivalship ;  nay,  I  think  you  would  Hke  me  the  better 
for  seeii^  how  attached  my  fellow-citizens  show  themselves  to 
me.  Yesterday  was  the  crisis  !  I  rose  this  morning  at  seven, 
rejoicing  that  it  went  off  so  well ;  and  am  going  out,  in  a  sweet 
sunny  morning,  to  stroll  about  the  haunts  of  my  boyhood. 

"  What  a  change  from  this  day  week ;  when  I  was  really  set- 
ting off  sick — ^vezed  that  I  had  not  got  to  Sydenham,  and  struck 
to  the  heart  by  a  letter  irom  *  *  *,  who  has  been  interfering 
in  my  concerns  in  Glasgow.  Something  Hke  erysipelas  on  my 
arm,  which  extended  partially  to  my  face,  and  affected  my  sight, 
a£iicted  me  on  my  journey;  while  Matilda,  having  brought 
seventy  parcels  of  baggage,  kept  me  uneasy  with  me  fear  of 
losing  them  I  I  reached  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening.  Four 
students,  who  came  into  the  coach,  twenty  miles  from  Glasgow, 
relieved  me  a  good  deal  about  *  *  *  's  affiur.  They  recognized 
their  Bector,  and  said  it  would  be  an  ^a  in  their  Hves  to  have 
been  the  first  to  shake  me  by  the  hand.  They  tdd  me  that 
Whigs  and  Tories  had  been  equally  disgusted  by  *  *  *  's  letter 
in  the  Glasgow  paper,  forbidding  any  Tories  to  come  to  ttie 
dinner,  at  which  the  Magistrates  and  principal  Professors  intend- 
ed to  be  stewards ;  but  that  no  one  had  supposed  him  author- 

«  «  J  <f^iQg  n  student  then,  and  like  others,  was  channed  with  his  Inaugu- 
ral Address.  We  have  had  the  most  distinguidied  m^n  of  the  day  suoces- 
sively  elected  to  the  office  of  Rector ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lc^d  Stanley,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  James  Maddntosh,  and  many  more  celebrated 
in  oratory,  science  and  general  literature.  I  have  heard  all  liteir  addresses; 
but  none  of  them  came  up  to  that  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Perhaps  we  were 
disposed  to  be  en^usiastio^  knowmg  that  he  was  an  old  gownsman  of  our 
ofwn;  but,  whatever  the  pre^spootioB  might  have  been,  the  streams  of 
eloquence  issued  fix)m  him  and  carried  us  onward  in  admiration  and  ap- 
plause until  poetry  itself  poured  on  us  like  a  whelming  flood :  a  flood  that 
carried  the  soul  captive  in  its  resistless  power.  To  say  we  applauded,  is  to 
say  nothing.  We  evinced  every  symptom  of  respect  and  admiratioo  from 
the  loftiest  tribute,  even  our  tears — drawn  forth  by  his  eloquent  recollec- 
tions of  oMen  times-— down  to  escorting  him  with  boisterous  ndse  along  Uie 
public  streets." — JieminUeefues  of  a  Student. 
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ized  by  me;  and  that  it  was  not  trae,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  stadents  wptild  suspect  me  of  ratting^  for 
the  dinner  being  given  to  me  as  a  literary  man,  and  not  as  a 
politician.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  although  the 
dinner  has  been  frightened  away  for  the  present,  one  will  be 
given  me  when  the  panic  has  subsided. 

'*  The  next  annoyance  was  to  find,  that  the  Principal  and 
some  of  his  Professors  pronounced  my  intention  of  lecturing  to 
the  students,  independently  of  my  inaugural  speech,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  my  Rectorial  dignity.  'Diis  point  I  gave  up  in 
consideration  of  the  great  kindness  of  my  reception  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. .  .  ." 

"  I  delivered  my  inaugural  speech  yesterday  with  complete 
success ;  the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  I  dined  afterwards  with 
the  Professors,  in  the  Faculty,  with  a  party  of  forty  strangers, 
invited  on  my  account.  .  .  ." 

^  I  find  the  Rectorship  will  be  no  sinecure.  I  have  sat  four 
hours  examining  acoounte,  and  hearing  explanations  fiom  the 
Faculty,  with  Sir  John  Connel,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  my  co-ex- 
aminer and  visitor,  to  whom  the  Professors  are  anxious  to  render 
their  accounts.  ...    T.  C." 

In  refererence  to  the  installation  ctf  emony,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  in  a  private  letter  from  a  clergyman,  then  present : — 

'**  April  IStK  ...  I  had  the  exquisite  gratification,  yesterday,  of  ^t- 
nessing  the  raptcirons  reception  which  Mr.  Oraiphell  met  with  in  the  College 
Hall— crowded  to  exoesei  His  address  was  elegant,  and  poetical  in  a  high 
degree,  and  delivered  with  great  ease  and  dignity.  At  one  part  of  it^  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  be  rather  beating  about^  and  searched  nis  pockets  for 
some  memoranda,  which  he  did  not  find  This  was  unfortunate  for  his 
audience,  as  his  speech  was  very  original ;  and  taken  altogether,  he  did,  in 
my  apprehension,  great  honor  to  his  situation.*  ■-  J.  F." 

The  "  awkward  predicament"  here  noticed,  the  Rector  him- 
self has  told  as  follows : — 

"  April  20  th. — My  Inaugural  speechf  had  less  the  impress 
of  thought ;  and  was  less  copious  than  it  would  have  been,  if  I 
had  bestowed  on  it  the  time  that  was  laid  out  on  the  Lectures. 
Yet,  altogether,  it  went  oflf  very  well.  It  was  spoken  from  notes, 
and  not  previously  written  out,  or  got  by  heart, — more  than  as 
to  the  thoughts,  and  general  cast  of  expression.  As  my  evil 
genius  for  the  time  would  have  it,  I  left  my  notes  at  home ;  and 

*  Letter  from  the  Bev.  Joseph  Finlayson  to  the  Rev.  H.  Paul 
t  See  Appendix  to  this  vohime. 
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-when  I  found  out  my  mistake,  I  was  ready  to  drop  down  with 
apprehension.  But,  strange  to  tell,  at  that  alarming  moment, 
a  look  and  a  nod  from  the  Rev.  Br.  Mac  G.  on  the  bench  beside 
me — the  very  man  who  had  most  violently  opposed  my  election 
— ^recalled  by  some  accidental  association,  the  idea  which  should 
next  follow  !  I  got  back  the  clue  of  association,  and  went  through 
famously.  T.  C." 

The  Inauguration-day  was  followed  by  a  round  of  social  dinner 
parties,  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  united  their  efforts  to  do  him 
honor.  At  these  entertainments  Campbell  generally  found 
some  of  his  old  College  friends — one  of  whom  has  sent  me  the 
following  reminiscence : — 

"  After  the  installation  dinner,  I  went  to  dine  by  invitation  with  Camp- 
bell at  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gray's.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Gray's  family — 
brother  and  sisters ;  the  Lord  Rector,  Ina  lady,  and  Hiree  or  four  others, 
among  whom  were  Finlayson,  the  poet's  old  friend*  The  company  was 
well  assorted :  anecdote  followed  anecdote,  wit  sparkled  incessantly :  our 
College  adventures  were  rehearsed,  two  of  which  were  repeated  by  Camp- 
bell I  had  forgotten  them.  The  day  he  dined  with  the  Senattu  Academ- 
ieuSy  it  was  the  only  second  time  he  had  been  in  the  "  scUle  d  manger  /" 
The  first  time,  he  appeared  there  as  a  culprit,  and  received  a  rebuke  from 
the  Principal,  for  breaking  the  windows  of  the  College  Church,  the  gable 
of  which  was  close  upon  ihe  wall  of  the  Cdlege  Garden.  The  practice 
was  this : — The  students,  muffled  up  in  their  scarlet  togtzsy  picked  up  small 
stones  frcnn  the  gravel  walk,  and  pitched  them  through  the  panes  of  glass ; 
and,  walking  generally  in  groups,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  delinquent 
could  be  detected,  llie  second  time  he  appeared  in  that  Hall,  was  when 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Principal  and  Professors,  some  of  whom  had 
been  present  at  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  reprimand  !  The  contrast 
was  sufficiently  striking. 

"  Another  circumstance  had  escaped  my  memory,  namely : — ^  When  the 
class  was  dismissed^  and  we  proceeded  to  the  garden  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  ]  ' 

alwa^ 
said 

open  the  gate,  you  seized  one  of  the  spikes  with  your  right  hand,  threw 
your  heels  over,  and  alighted  without  injury  on  a  bed  of  flowers.'  This  I 
bad  entirely  forgotten,  but  it  now  comes  fresh  into  my  memory  as  a  feat  I 
had  often  done  at  the  risk  of  my  nether  garments  I — H.  P." 


Among  the  gratifying  testimonies  of  respect  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  all  classes  on  his  arrival  in  Glasgow,  Campbell  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of  opposition — of  which 

*  See  account  of  their  copartnership  in  the  Highlands,  vol  L  p.  121. 
Vol.  n. — 9 
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he  liad  Heard  so  much — he  was  to  have  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  his  colleague  : — 

**  April  26f  A,"  he  writes  : — "  The  Professors  have  received 
me  with  great  politeness, — the  students  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Principal  did  me  the  honor  of  preaching  before  me  yesterday, 
as  Lord  Rector,  in  the  Common  Hall,  where  I  attended  morning 
and  evening ;  and  I  am  now  making  the  circuit  of  hearing  the 
Professors  lecture  in  their  different  classes.  I  am  to  stop  till  the 
1st  of  May,  when  the  Principal  has  requested  me  to  make  the 
valedictory  address,  which  he  usually  delivers  to  the  students  at 
breaking  up  of  the  Session.  Meanwhile,  I  attend  the  Faculty 
Hall  daily ;  and,  with  several  of  the  Professors,  go  through  an 
inspection  of  their  books,  and  records ;  and  take  notes,  in  order 
to  qualify  myself  for  knowing  how  far  the  rights  of  the  students 
are  respected,  and  the  vast  funds  of  the  College  properly  ap- 
plied. There  is  great  openness  in  the  conduct  of  the  Professors, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  examined  on  all  points,  that  augurs  well 
for  them.  They  have  even  expressed  their  thanks  to  me  for  not 
running  away,  like  the  most  of  Rectors,  leaving  their  duties  un- 
fulfilled, and  the  Professors  to  be  calumniated  by  the  suspicions 
of  the  students. — At  present  all  is  smoothness  and  good  under^ 
standing.  T.  C." 

*^  April  2^th. — I  have  been  working  this  morning  since  six 
o'clock  at  Rectorship  business :  writing  letters,  examining  statute- 
books  about  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  College,  deeds  of 
'  mortification,'  &c.  At  ten,  I  read  one  of  my  lectures  to  some 
of  the  elder  students,  who  breakfasted  with  me ;  for  my  friend 
Gray  is  most  liberal  in  his  invitations. 

"  The  boys  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  lectures  com- 
ing out  in  letters,  in  the  *  New  Monthly,'  when  I  go  back  to 
London.  I  dare  hardly  show  myself  in  the  garden,  for  fear  of 
being  cheered,  and  lest  I  should  seem  to  covet  popularity — ^but, 
having  examined  a  class,  I  bolt  out  as  quick  as  thought. 

"  The  moment  it  was  known  that  I  had  formed  an  intention 
to  visit  Staffa  and  lona,  after  the  first  of  May,  a  project  was  set 
on  foot,  and  a  body  of  the  students  requested  my  leave  to  attend 
me.  I  think  this  will  do  better  than  another  plan  which  they 
had  formed, — that  of  inviting  me  to  a  public  breakfast.  I  re- 
minded them  that  I  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them, 
and  that  a  mob-breakfast  would  be  an  infra  dig, !  The  migra- 
tion to  the  Isles  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  These 
tokens  of  affection,  together  with  an  invitation  from  the  Provost 
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and  Magistrates  to  the  King's  birth-day  dinner,  and  the  renewed 
proposition  for  a  public  dinner,  are  very  flattering.  The  latter, 
however,  I  shall  stave  off  till  after  the  London  University,  that 
I  may  hear  what  Brougham  says.** 

"  Meanwhile,  *  *  and  a  few  radicals  are  giving  out  that  I 
have  ratted  !  But  the  real  Whigs  laugh  at  the  rumor,  and  are 
better  pleased  with  me  for  accepting  of  their  hospitality,  without 
political  reference. — The  Principal,  as  I  have  said,  has  requested 
me  to  address  the  students,  when  I  distribute  the  prizes  on  the 
IstofMay.  T.C." 

«  «  «  *  « 

On  the  2l8t  of  May,  Campbell  was  again  in  London,  and 
busily  engaged  in  his  two-fold  duties  of  Rector  and  Editor.  The 
first  of  his  series  of  "  Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow,"  was 
now  sent  to  the  press,  and  published  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  his  young  constituents.  These  letters,  on  the  epochs  of 
literature,  appeared,  though  not  at  regular  intervals,  in  "The 
New  Monthly" :  and  confirmed  the  high  impressions,  which  he 
had  left  behind  him,  of  taste,  eloquence,  and  dassic  erudition. 
His  welcome  from  the  late  scene  of  his  labors  in  Scotland,  was 
very  emphatically  expressed  by  his  friends  in  London,  whose 
kindness  and  hospit^ty  were  redoubled  on  his  return  to  Sey- 
mournstreet.  But  the  grand  object  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind,  and  to  which,  to  a  certun  extent,  he  had  pledged  himself, 
was  to  investigate  their  rights,  and  secure  certain  advantages  to 
the  students  of  Glasgow,  of  \^hich,  it  was  alleged,  they  had  been, 
hitherto,  unjustly  deprived.  The  Royal  Commissioners^  recently 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  were  shortly  to  take  under  examina- 
tion the  College  of  Glasgow ;  and  to  them  all  questions  were  to 
be  referred  for  investigation  and  redress.  In  this  case  the  duty 
of  the  Lord  Rector  was  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  students  in 
person :  but  owing  to  delajrs  in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  his  « 
visit  to  Glasgow,  as  appears  by  the  following  note  to  lus  sister, 
was  deferred : — 

"  July  Qth, — I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
First  Commissioner  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 
His  lordship  tells  me  that  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  that  I 
should  meet  the  commissioners  in  Scotland  this  month,  as  pro- 
posed, for  the  pui-pose  of  being  heard  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  students,  as  to  a  question  which  is  to  be  agitated  before  them. 
Lord  A.,  as  chief  of  the  commission,  has  promised  to  hear  me 
plead  their  cause  in  London,  and  not  to  come  to  any  decision, 
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until  I  shall  have  been  heard.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  commis- 
sioners may  meet — not,  I  should  think,  before  December ;  so 
that,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  expect  to  be  in  Scot- 
land in  October.  T.  C." 

In  the  meantime,  the  labor  of  preparing  for  this  meeting,  with 
the  duties  of  editor,  was  sufficient  to  engross  all  his  attention. 
The  Lord  Rector's  proposal  of  a  gold  and  silver  medal  for  an- 
nual competition  among  the  students  was  thus  announced : 

"  Jviy  Vlih^  1827. — A  Gk)Id  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  oomposi- 
ti(m  in  K^ngliRh  yersei  that  shall  be  executed  by  any  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Glasgow,  before  the  20th  of  January,  1828.  The  invited 
competitors  are,  all  students  who  may  attend  durbg  the  ensuing  session. 
The  subject  and  the  length  of  the  composition  are  left  entirety  to  the 
choice  of  the  candidates.  Each  candidate  will  affix  two  mottos  to  his 
production,  but  is  not  to  announce  his  name,  in  any  other  way  than  in  a 
sealed  letter,  accompanying  the  poem.  Both  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Gckllege.  A  Silver  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best  compoflitioD,  if  executed  by  any  student  in  the  gawned  classes. 

**T.  Campbell,  Rector.* 

Upon  these  exertions,  anxiety  and  ill  health  again  supervened ; 
but  the  prospect  of  revisiting  Glasgow  in  October,  cheered  him 
forward  in  his  arduous  duties.  After  a  month  exclusively  de- 
voted to  business,  the  feelings  of  friendship,  and  grateful  recol- 
lections of  his  "  late  sojourn,"  are  thus  expressed  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

"  SepU  eth,  1827.  ...  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  do 
not  volunteer  writing  to  you,  when  I  have  not  btisiness  to  trou- 
ble you  withal.  If  I  were  not  the  worst  correspondent  in  the 
world,  every  good  feeling  should  make  me  a  punctual  one  with 
you.  When  I  think  of  my  late  sojourn  with  you — of  the  plea- 
sant days  we  spent  together — of  our  fire-side  group— and  of  the 
family  friendship  which  I  shared,  I  can  remember  no  time  of  my 
existence  that  warms  my  heart  more  cordially.  The  excitement 
of  public  hospitality  left  an  impression  that  is  every  day  growing 
weaker  in  my  memory ;  though  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me 
to  forget  it ;  but  your  demonstrations  of  kindness,  mj  dearest 
Gray,*  and  those  of  my  attached  cousins,  your  sisters,  are  ever 
touchingly  present  to  my  thoughts.  I  shall  see  you  again  next 
winter.  Give  my  right  kind  love  to  your  family — ^I  dip  my  pen 
in  my  heart,  when  I  write  these  words — ^and  believe  me  your 
most  afiectionate  cousin,        *         «         *         *  "p  q  w 

*  It  was  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  he  made  various  excursions 
among  the  cherished  haunts  of  his  cMdhood,  and  wrote  tibe  **  Lmes,"  al- 
ready quoted,  "  On  revisiting  Cathcart^"  VoL  L  p.  186. 
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We  have  now  to  follow  the  Rector  to  Scotland,  for  the  second 
time.  From  "  Manchester,  Friday  night,  October  5-6th,"  he 
writes,  "  I  am  thus,  far  on  my  way  to  Glasgow,  where,  at  all 
event^  I  shall  arrive  on  Monday.''     Again — 

■  Glasgow,  October  8, 182T. 

"  I  have  just  time,  my  dearest  sister,  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  arrived,  to  meet  the  Commissioners,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  unwell  indeed,  having  never  recovered  from  catching  cold 
last  summer,  from  being  exposed  to  rain  while  overheated.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bring  business  papers  with  me  to  finish, 
and  I  have  little  strength  for  writing.  So  pray  prevent,  if  you 
can,  any  of  our  friends  from  addressing  letters  to  me,  which,  in 
my  present  state,  I  should  be  ill  able  to  answer.  I  mean  to  be 
in  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  exactly  when,  I  cannot  say. 
Most  sorry  was  I  to  have  such  news  of  our  reverend  and  worthy 
cousin.  Dr.  Campbell.^  Let  our  sisters  know  that  I  am  here ; 
and  believe  me,  with  the  most  cordial  affection,  yours  ever, 

"  T.  C." 

*  Ht  *  *  * 

Having  devoted  nearly  three  weeks  to  the  despatch  of  official 
business,  he  writes : — 

**  October  SO th. — I  shall  set  out  for  Kinniel  to-morrow,  and 
spend  Thursday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart. — On  Fri- 
day I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh ;  but  I  have  such  repeated  calls  to 
London,  that  I  shall  spend  only  a  few  days  there,  and  wish  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  going  about  to  dine,  for  my  health  will 
not  stand  it.  I  have  still  returns  of  an  aguish  complaint  caught 
last  summer.  .  .  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  you  at  present.  God  bless  you ! — believe  me 
your  ever  affectionate  brother,  T.  C." 

"  Oct,  Slst, — I  write  you  from  Kinniel  House,  from  whence 
I  meant  to  have  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  London. 
Before  I  set  out,  however,  I  received  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  will  make  me  re-measure  my  steps  to  Glasgow,  and  post- 
pone my  journey  southwards  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  and  the  Professors,  en&e  nous,  have  had  a  con- 
siderable difference ;  and  the  former  have  referred  the  point  in 
dispute  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  myself,  as  Rector.  The 
Professors,  or  part  of  them,  at  least,  wished  to  avoid  this  point 

*  The  late  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbuiigh. 
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being  arbitrated,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
.  .  .  They  therefore  proposed  replying  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  point  could  not  be  so  settled,  because  the  Lord  Eector 
was  going  back  to  London,  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  out  of 
town.  I  went  immediately  to  the  Faculty,  and  told  them  that 
I  should  not  go  to  London,  as  I  had  intended,  if  I  could  be  of 
any  service  in  arbitrating  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that  they 
must  find  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  meet  me.  I  shall  thus  save 
myself  from  all  appearance  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  ...  At  this  crisis,  it  is  of  great  moment,  that, 
as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  students,  1  should  conciliate 
the  Commissioners.  After  all,  I  fear  my  poor  boys  will  get  but 
scrimp  justice  from  the  royal  visitants.  My  consolation  is,  that 
I  have  done  my  best ;  and  altogether,  I  ought  to  be  thankful. 
I  have  found  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  better  than  I  could  have 
expected.  ...  T.  C." 

In  another  letter,  speaking  of  the  pleasure  this  visit  afforded 
him,  he  says : — *'  The  scene  nere  has  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sin- 
ner just  got  to  heaven,  and  only  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  earth 
hanging  about  him  I 

"  The  journey  from  Kinniel  to  Falkirk  was  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  Roman  wall,  the  last  ground  of  the  Lowlands,  and  the 
Highland  mountains  towering  across  the  Forth,  with  Stirling 
Castle  and  Bannockburn  lying  at  their  feet.  Much  as  I  am 
disgusted  at  many  prejudices,  which  the  Scotch  mistake  for  pa- 
triotism, yet  the  sight  of  those  scenes,  which  spoke  of  uncon- 
quered  Caledonia !  and  of  the  boundaries  which  had  checked 
the  Rose  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Eagle  of  Rome,  raised  up 
a  native  feeling  strongly  within  me,  with  which  even  you,  Eng- 
lish as  you  are,  will  sympathise.  T.  C." 

"Glasgow,  November  13. 

'^  My  business  here,  as  Rector,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
expect  to  be  re-elected  to-morrow,  to  return  my  thanks  in  the 
Common  Hall  on  Friday,  and  the  same  afternoon  to  set  off  for 
Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  only  wait  till  Monday  evening,  and 
then  take  the  first  coach  I  can  get  southward.  I  am  altogether 
as  well  pleased  with  my  Scotch  jaunt  as  I  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  The  kindness  of  Glasgow  has  been  uniform  and 
touching  to  me ;  but  I  continue  still  indisposed  with  a  relapse 
of  cold  which  I  got  at  Kinniel.  .  .  . 

^'  I  cannot  deny  that  the  walks  about  Glasgow — recalling  so 
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many  recollections  of  those  that  are  no  more — cast  a  certain 
melancholy  over  my  mind ;  hut  it  is  not  a  gloomy  or  harsh 
melancholy;  and  is  not  unmixed  with  tenderness  and  plea- 
sure.    .    •    • 

"  What  glorious  news  have  we  lived  to  hear  in  the  victory 
of  Navarino  I*     It  has  made  me  feel  some  years  younger. 

"  T.  C." 

• 

"iTov.  14^A,  Thursday^  noon, — The  whole  students  have 
waited  upon  me  in  a  body,  to  announce  my  re-election  without 
one  dissentient  voice.  They  drew  up,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
hundred,  under  Mr.  Gray's  windows,  followed  by  crowds  of  the 
towns-people.  I  harangued  them  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. It  would  have  cheered  you  to  hear  the  expressions  of 
their  enthusiasm."f 

*  "  Hearts  of  oak !  that  have  bravely  delivered  the  brave, 
And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
'Twas  the  helpless  to  help,  and  the  hopeless  to  save, 

That  your  thunderbolts  swept  o'er  the  brine ; 
And  as  long  as  yon  sun  shall  look  down  (m  the  wave, 
The  light  of  your  glonr  shall  shine !"  Ac. — 

iitanzas  on  the  battle  of  Navarino.    Poems,  p.  241. 

J'  Another  instance  of  this  enthusiasm  is  preserved  in  the  following  an- 
ote : — "  When  the  Poet  reached  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gray,  he 
turned  round  on  the  steps  of  the  door,  and  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
escort  which  had  followed  him.  In  the  upper  floor  of  the  house  some 
painters  were  at  work.  One  of  them  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  *  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,'  and  for  years  had  been  distinguished  among  his  class  of 
society  fpr  his  effective  singing  of  some  of  Campbell's  finest  ballads :  *  The 
Wounded  Hussar,' '  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  <£c  He  felt  much  anxiety 
to  be  introduced  to  his  favorite  poet  in  some  way  or  other ;  he  wished  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  spoken  to  Thomas  Campbell — ^but  there  ap- 
peared no  possible  means  of  obtaining  the  introduction ;  while  again,  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say  if  he  were  introduced.  .  .  He  was  looking  from 
the  upper  window  with  the  others  while  Mr.  Campbell  was  speaking  to 
the  gownsmen.  From  that  elevation  he  surveved  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  his  idoL  '  And  is  that  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  ?'  said  he 
to  himself  *■  Does  that  doak,  falling  back,  and  that  black  coat,  superfine 
and  glossy,  and  new,  cover  the  same  shoulders  on  which  the  mantle  of 
Poesy  has  descended  ?  Is  that  head  the  same  that  has  conceived  and  given 
birth  to  the  undying  sentiments  of  virtue,  passion  and  patriotism  ?  I 
ahould  like  to  speak  to  him  1'  .  .  In  a  twinkling  the  painter  was  down 
stairs,  and,  watching  the  conclusion  of  the  Rector's  address,  said  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Maister  Cawmell ;  there's  some  draps  o'  pent  faun  doon  aboon 
ye,  frae  the  upper  windows;  and  Fm  feard  it  '11  spoil  your  coat.  If  you 
could  let  me  have  the  coat  for  twa  or  three  minutes,  or  if  ye  could  just 
allow  me  when  it's  on  your  back,  I  could  tak  it  oot  in  no  time  wi'  this 
drap  turpentine ;   I  brought  it  doon  for  the  purpose.'      Mr.  Campbell 
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^ Nov,  \%th, — I  arrived  safe  in  Edinburgh  and  received  from 
Mr.  Wardlaw*  intelligence  that  was  more  agreeable  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  have  seen  Dr.  Campbell,  and  hope  to  see  the  Cap- 
tain to-day.  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow,  Monday ;  but 
there  is  a  probability  that  I  may  stop  in  Lancashire  for  one  day." 

The  result  of  the  journey  was  very  unfortunate.  By  some 
inexplicable  oversight  or  accident  on  the  way,  he  lost  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  which  caused  him  much  inconvenience, 
and  impaired  his  health.  Under  this  depressing  influence,  he 
writes : — *•*•  I  can  hardly  wield  a  pen,  the  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh almost  killed  me — ^for  I  had  contracted  a  severe  addition 
to  my  cold ;  and  several  times  I  was  carried  out  of  the  stage 
into  the  inn.  My  cough,  on  my  arrival  here  on  Wednesday 
evening,  had  settled  alarmingly  on  my  chest ;  and,  until  yester- 
day evening,  I  was  very  ill  indeed.  To-day  I  am  better ;  but 
the  DoQtor  thinks  it  possible  that  I  may  be  confined  to  my 
room  for  most  of  the  winter.  With  sufficient  care  and  confine- 
ment, however,  he  says  all  may  yet  do  well." 

«  «  «  4r  «  « 

"  Dec.  Sd, — I  still  labor  under  some  indisposition  ;  but  my 
heart  is  raised  within  me  at  reading  the  animating  account  of 
the  meeting  and  speeches  of  my  young  constituents.  Colburn 
has  also  taken  up  the  new  plan  of  our  annual  intended  publi- 
cationf  with  the  most  sanguine  and  eager  spirit,  and  I  still  look 
to  things  going  on  well.'* 

To  the  President  of  the  Students'  Committee,  he  writes : — 

"2>«c.  btk, — I  have  received  your  copy  of  the  Petition  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners.    .    .    .    The  description  of  your  meeting 

,11  ..  I  ■  III 

thanked  the  painter  for  his  kind  attention ;  and  allowing  him  to  take  the 
paint  out  of  the  cloth  while  the  coat  was  on  his  back,  talked  freely  to  him 
all  the  time,  and  discovered  he  had  a  man  to  talk  with  that  knew  some- 
thing. The  consequence  was,  that  during  Mr.  Campbell's  stay  he  frequently 
singled  out  this  workman,  and  gratified  him  with  a  conversation  on  the  ad- 
vancement or  retrogression  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes  in  that 
town.  The  painter  was  well  qualified  to  answer  all  his  inquiries  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  working  people  of  Glasgow ;  an  advantage  which  the 
new  Lord  Rector  readily  availed  himself  of,  but  never  suspected  the  means 
by  which  acquaintanceship  with  his  new  friend  had  been  originated" — Be- 
miniscences  of  a  Student. 

*  David  Wardlaw,  Esq.,  his  friend  and  legal  adviser  in  Edinburgh. 

t  In  concert  with  the  Ader  students  Campbell  had  projected  a  Classieal 
EncyelotxBdia  ;  but  the  work  here  alluded  to  may  have  been  of  a  dif^ 
ent  Kind 
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was  quite  electrifying.     I  am  positively  proud  of  you :  only  be 
temperate,  my  dear  boys,  and  the  day  will  be  ours." 

The  daily  reports  which  now  reached  him,  were  all  of  a  gra- 
tifying nature ;  and,  with  improving  health  and  spirits,  the  Lord 
Eector  thus  announces  his  convalescence :— - 

"  London,  December  16, 1827. 
"...  I  feel  myself  decidedly  mending :  the  pain  that 
annoyed  me  so  much  is  gone ;  and  my  liver  shows  symptoms 
of  having  yielded  to  medicine.  A  fine  symptom  of  my  amend- 
ment is,  that  I  have  been  able  to  write  some  verses  on  Navarino.* 
They  are  such  a  rumble-tumble  concern,  that  I  will  not  show  my 
dotage  so  fairly  set  in,  as  to  send  you  a  copy  of  them.  No— 
but  to  be  able  to  turn  a  line  in  any  way,  is  a  novelty  to  me,  and 
the  recovery  of  a  faculty  which  I  had  lost  for  these  last  six 
months.  My  inginey  as  the  Scotch  call  their  genius,  is  not  cer- 
tainly reinspired  to  any  very  high  pitch — ^to  judge  by  my  Na- 
varino  stuff.  But  it  is  much  for  me  to  have  the  heart  to  write 
anything. 

"  My  darling  boys  of  Glasgow  have  commenced  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  full-length  portrait  of  me  by  the  President  of  the  B.A., 
to  be  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  museum.  Poor  fellows ; 
they  were  so  simple  as  much  to  miscalculate  Sir  Thomas's  prices. 
One  of  them  was  deputed  to  call  on  me  here ;  and  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  his  heart  had  been  damped  at  hearing  of  the 
600/. !  But  he  said — *  Well,  if  we  should  pledge  our  gowns  at 
the  end  of  the  Session,  we  will  make  it  up  ! '  I  instantly  let 
them  know  that  I  had  too  much  regard  for  them  to  suffer  such 
a  sum  to  be  raised.  A  hundred  guineas,  however,  have  been 
raised,  and  more  might  be.  After  much  distraction,  between 
my  dislike  to  let  the  dear  boys  part  with  their  money,  and  un- 
willingness to  let  them  be  mortified  in  what  their  pride  is  set 
upon,  I  called  on  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  He  behaved  most  admirably ; 
and  made  me  three  offers: — either  to  do  a  full-length  portrait  at 
half  his  price,  or  to  do  the  best  for  150  guineas,  and  get  the 
drapery  finished  by  another  for  50  more ;  or,  to  get  him  to  copy 
his  head  and  bust  in  Thomson's  picture,  and  finish  a  full-length 
for  120  guineas.  Nothing  could  be  more  generous;  and  that, 
too,  when  he  is  declining  many  engagements  at  full  price. 

"  T.  C." 


*  Poem.%  page  241,  £d.  1842. 
9* 
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"  Dee.  22rf. — I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  tc^ether  with 
the  Students*  Petition  and  its  eight  hundred  signatures.  I  will, 
deliver  the  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  moment  he  is  come  to 
town.  I  need  not  say  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  it  so  ably 
drawn  up,  and  to  look  back  on  the  manly  conduct  of  my  con- 
stituents at  their  public  meeting.  I  think  the  committee  was 
right  in  not  risking  the  possible  evils  of  delay  by  waiting  for 
additional  signatures.  The  very  reluctance  of  a  timid  minority 
to  sign  the  appeal,  is  a  powerful  though  indirect  argument  in 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  professors,  and  the  absence  of  those 
gentlemen  may  thus  contribute  to  our  success — ^like  that  of 
Achilles  to  the  interest  of  the  Iliad ;  though  I  cannot  compli- 
ment our  non-subscribers  for  resembling  Achilles  in  any  other 
point  of  view.  I  am  neither  pleased,  nor  surprised,  at  what 
you  tell  me  of  the  Faculty  refusing  you  a  copy  of  the  records 
respecting  the  rights  of  rectorship ;  but  you  may  assure  my  con- 
stituents, that  copies  shall  be  procured  for  you  of  every  paper 
that  is  just  and  necessary  for  the  students  to  peruse. 

'*  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my  health  since  I  left 
Glasgow.  After  a  half  recovery,  I  had  a  relapse ;  and  this  is  the 
(third)  day  that  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room,  with  as  severe 
pain  and  sickness  as  ever  depressed  and  tried  my  patience.  My 
physicians  have  forbidden  me  to  apply  to  my  usual  studies  for 
an  inde&iite  time.  The  thought  of  discontinuing  for  the  present 
my  letters  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  annoys  me ;  but  in  gen- 
eral, I  console  myself  with  thinking  that  my  dear  constituents 
will  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime — ^rogue 
as  you  are,  and  Canningite  as  you  were — you  shall  never  escape 
the  sharp-sighted  regard  of  T.  0." 


"  Dec.  29^A. — ^I  was  really  so  beset  with  sickness  and  bad 
spirits,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  trouble  you  with  the  postage  of 
a  letter,  and  none  of  my  frank-giving  Mends  were  in  the  way. 
I  am  now,  however,  greatly  better — and  am  putting  things  into 
such  a  train  of  economy  at  hofiie,  that  I  am  likely  to  weather 
througih  all  the  effects  of  my  losses.  The  greatest  loss — which 
was  that  of  all  the  money  I  was  taking  to  London  to  defray  the 
new  plates  fpr  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,' — I  lost  through  my 
own  fatal  carelessness — scarcely  palliated  even  by  the  state  of 
sickness  I  was  in.  I  have  nobody  to  blame  but  myself — and 
myself  I  have  blamed  and  fretted  at,  till  I  think  I  have  done 
penance  enough — I  should  not  mention  a  matter  which  will 
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annoy  your  friendly  heart,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  mention 
it  to  others,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  Hkely  to  come  to  your  ear 
from  their  report.  I  am  now  a  vast  deal  better — I  trust,  my 
dearest  sister,  that  your  health  continues  tolerable.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Matilda  is  as  well  as  usual,  and  that  Thomas  is  in  no 
respect  worsen — Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

"  T.  Campbell." 


A  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  had  reverted  to  the  Author,  is  thus  announced  in 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

"  London,  January  23, 1828. 

^^  This  is  the  first  day  for  a  long  time  past  that  I  have 
felt  myself  in  the  tune  to  write  a  letter.  Besides  a  relapse  of 
cold,  I  have  had  more  uneasiness  about  the  state  of  my  affairs, 
for  some  weeks  past,  than  during  almost  any  period  of  my  life ; 
but  a  very  favorable  crisis  in  our  concern  took  place  yesterday. 
...  I  expect  to  have  my  whole  Poems  out  in  a  half-guinea 
single  volume,  of  300  pages  and  eight  plates,  including  a  head 
engraved  from  Lawrence's  oil  painting ;  and  by  this  edition  1 
trust  to  commence  clearing  off  all  my  embarrassments.  .  .  . 
My  legacy  property  in  Edinburgh  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  who 
will  not  come  forward  with  any  expHcit  account  of  its  amount. 
.  .  .  Some  of  my  friends  have  at  last  interfered  so  far  as 
to  remonstrate  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  It  is  to  the  anxiety  I 
have  felt  about  those  two  matters,  which  so  momentously  affect 
my  circumstances,  that  I  attribute  the  bad  health  I  have  had 
since  my  return  home.  ...  I  trust  the  students  received 
the  tidings  which  I  communicated  to  them  through  Wood  and 
Tennent,*  that  I  had  received  a  promise  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
their  petition  should  meet  with  all  possible  attention.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  dear  boys  at  a  Lawrence  full-length,  was  so  over- 
great  a  mark  of  their  kindness  to  me,  that  I  take  blame  to 
myself  for  not  having  sooner  discouraged,  the  idea.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  a. subject  of  dehcacy  for  me  to  speak  of  it  at  all. 
Blair  has  been  here,  and  so  has  Enowles ;  f  the  comedy,  I  trust, 
will  be  successful.     We  are  all  in  a  state  of  strange  expectation 


*  Dr.  Ealflton  Wood  and  John  Tennent,  Esq^  founders  and  presidents  of 
the  Campbell  Cltib. 

f  Mr.  Sheridan  Enowles,  the  popular  dramatic  author,  of  whose  cbarac- 
fer  and  abilities  the  Poet  luid  formed  a  high  estimate. 
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here:  very  favorable  rumors,  however,  are  current  as  to  the 
staunch  intentions  of  the  Liberals  to  stand  by  each  other.  If 
they  do  so,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  can  be 
got  up,  for  even  a  few  weeks,  a  Tory  cabinet.  Lord  Holland  is, 
unfortunately,  very  ill.  T.  C." 

*  •  «r  •  * 

At  the  preceding  date,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Campbell  had  be- 
come visibly  impaired.  The  Poet's  interest  in  public  affairs  was 
now  absorbed  by  private  anxieties,  which,  though  occasionally 
relieved  by  hopes  of  recovery,  darken  all  the  correspondence  of 
this  period.  The  following  short  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
serve  as  a  diary  of  the  malady  and  its  faial  progress : — 

"  Feb,  26 th. — I  have  only  late  last  night  sent  my  fourth  let- 
ter to  the  students  of  Glasgow  to  press,  I  have  been  so  inces- 
santly worried  with  occupations,  that  I  have  neither  had  time 
to  thank  you  nor  to  write  to  Mrs.  Arkwright  about  the  *  Brave 
Roland ;'  though  it  would  only  be  a  due  attention  to  my  own 
interests,  to  look  after  the  music  she  has  set  my  words  to.  My 
time  is  ftirther  engrossed  by  the  new  business  of  housekeeping ; 
for  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  ten  days  confined  to  her  room — 
almost  bed,  with  a  cough,  feverish  pulse,  and  no  appetite.  Dr. 
Gooch  attends  her." 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

^^  March  11  th, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  Al- 
ma.— I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  pardon  me  for  not  being 
able  to  offer  you  any  remarks  upon  it,  as  my  mind  and  time 
are  engrossed  by  the  painful  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
being  still  seriously,  though  now,  I  thank  God,  no  longer  alarm- 
ingly ill.  I  am  obliged  to  be  her  sick-nurse,  and  have  not  stirred 
for  weeks,  more  than  three  yards  beyond  my  own  door." 
«  «  «  «  « 

^^  March  ISth. — I  have  a  million  of  cares  upon  me — being  at 
once  my  own  housekeeper  and  Matilda's  sick-nurse.  She  con- 
tinues very  weak,  and  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  but  still  Dr. 
Gooch  says  there  is  no  room  for  alarm.  ...  I  dare  not  leave 
my  own  house  for  five  minutes,  except  when  something  is  re- 
quired for  Matilda,  that  servants  cannot  be  trusted  to  purchase." 

*  *  *  «  ♦  ' 

"March  9^th.— The  hand  of  aflBiction  is  laid 

heavily  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  illness,  which 
of  late  was  alarming ;  and,  though  somewhat  alleviated,  is  still 
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the  subject  of  fearful  uneasiness.  Dr.  Gooch  and  the  other 
doctors,  who  were  called  to  a  consultation,  are  agreed  that  there 
is  no  disease  but  debility,  and  want  of  power  to  rally  after  a 
bad  cold. 

"  I  have  two  nurses  and  a  housekeeper,  besides  the  usual 
servants ;  yet  this  does  not  ^ve  me  a  moment's  repose  of  mind 
in  the  day  for  study ;  but  after  watching  my  poor  wife,  or  going 
errands  with  which  the  servants  cannot  be  trusted,  I  get  into 
my  library  at  ten  at  night,  and  before  morning  try  to  finish  my 
heavy  arrears  with  the  *  New  Monthly.' — Mj  Poems  are  to  be 
out  in  April.  I  trust  you  will  persuade  my  '  brother  stationers' 
to  take  a  good  lot  of  the  copies  for  Glasgow.  If  I  go  on  with 
my  Letters,  and  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  and 
study,  I  shall  be  able  to  finish,  ere  very  long,  a  complete  and 
succinct  history  of  Classic  Literature.  .  .  .  Having  to  answer 
incessant  calls  for  notes  and  inquiries  about  Mrs.  C,  I  conclude 
in  haste,  as  she  has  just  awakened  and  is  anxious  to  see  me. 
God  bless  you  and  yours.  T.  C." 


^^  Sunday  Evening^  April  4:tk. — Matilda  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse,  and  not  capable  of  being  removed  to  Hampstead. 
I  have  sat  up  with  her  these  two  nights  past.  I  am  as  worn 
out  and  agitated  as  one  can  be  ;  but  I  need  not  afflict  you  with 
an  account  of  my  sufierings." 

"  May  Stk. —  ....  My  blindness  is  so  milch  better  that 
I  can  read  and  write,  though  obliged  to  advance  one  degree  of 
age  in  the  focus  of  my  spectacles.  .  .  .  The  alarm  about  Ma- 
tilda is  gone  by.  Dr.  Gooch  says  that,  in  point  of  ultimate 
hope,  her  case  is  the  same  as  ever ;  but  the  symptoms,  which 
her  sister  pronounced  to  be  the  commencement  of  her  dissolu- 
tion, have  not  proved  to  be  such.  Dr.  Gooch  says  the  moribund 
symptoms  are  neither  begun,  nor  likely  to  begin  soon.  .  .  I 
therefore  slept  soundly  last  night.  But  there  is  still  a  mystery 
in  this  case.  •  .  .  The  result  must  be  waited  for  with  re- 
signation.    .     . 


n 


"  I  am  forcing  myself  to  study  and  hope  to  succeed.  This 
morning  I  have  been  able  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Principal  of 
Glasgow  on  College  business.  I  trust  before  my  Rectorship  is 
out,  to  distinguish  it  by  a  real  benefit  to  the  University — that 
Js,  to  get  all  the  new  publications  for  the  College  library,  copies 
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of  which  the  law  awards  to  it,  but  which  the  booksellers  con- 
trive to  keep  back.  The  trade,  I  believe,  owes  us  thousands  of 
volumes  for  which  they  have  charged  the  poor  authors,  but 
never  accounted  to  us.  I  have  also  hopes  of  getting  the 
Faculty  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  scheme  of  endowing  Col- 
lege tutorships ;  and  thus  uniting  the  advantages  both  of  the 
Eiiglish  and  Scotch  university  systems.  T.  0." 

The  preceding  letter  was  no  sooner  despatched,  than  fatal 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  ;  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
calamity  was  thus  announced  : — 

"  Saturday^  May  \Oth. — Alas  I  my  dear  Gray,  all  is  over 
with  my  poor  Matilda !  She  expired  yesterday  afternoon  about 
five  with — thanks  to  Almighty  Mercy ! — very  little  apparent 
pain.    .    .        Your  affectionate  cousin,  T.  C." 

«  «  «  *  • 

"  May  \bth, —  ....  I  am  alone  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
need  to  be  sometime  alone — prostrated  in  heart  before  that 
Great  Being,  who  can  alone  forgive  my  errors  ;  and  in  address- 
ing whom,  alone,  I  can  frame  resolutions  in  my  heart,  to  make 
my  remaining  life  as  pure  as  nature's  infirmities  may  permit  a 
soul  to  be,  that  believes  in  His  existence,  and  goodness,  and 
mercy.   .    .  T.  C." 

"  J/ay  18^A.^ —  ....  I  have  gone  through  a  melancholy 
task  in  searching  poor  Matilda's  repositories.  What  sensations 
a  knot  of  ribbon  or  a  lac^  cap  can  now  excite !  But  a  truce  to 
reflections  that  can  do  no  good.  I  did  not  think  I  had  been 
made  of  such  shivering  stifif.   ..." 

«  «r  «  *  « 

Of  the  numerous  letters  *  addressed  to  Campbell  on  this  mel- 
ancholy occasion,  none  was  more  aooeptaUe  than  the  following, 
from  a  lady  whose  friendly  sympathy  had  cheered  him  in  every 
variety  of  fortune : — 

"Newbattle  Abbet,  May  18,  1828. 
"Mt  deak,  deak  Friend, 

**  This  morning  brought  me  yours,  and  my  astonishmeot  and  sorrpw 
were  mofre  than  I  can  e2q>reBs.    The  end  of  your  last  kind  letter  had  satia- 

*  Among  those  whose  daily  visits  consoled  and  supported  him  under 
the  pressure  of  his  bereavement^  Campbell  mentions,  in  particular,  the 
names  of  Lord  and  Lady  BiUon,  Colonel — ^now  General — D*Aguilar,  and 
General  Pep6. 
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fied  me  that  the  physician  felt  no  alarm.    Alas  1  too  well  do  I  know  all 

the  BufferiDg  you  must  have  endured Our  truest,  most  affectionate 

sympathy  is  with  you.    Mr.  S and  M coul(i  not,  would  not  let 

themselyes  believe  it — so  lately  it  seems  since,  in  apparent  health  and 
cheerful  gaiety,  we  saw  her  I  But  oh,  my  fHend,  how  mercifully  has 
Heaven  dealt  with  her  and  with  you,  to  be  spared  the  sight  aod  the 
agony  1  ,  Few  are  so  favored ;  and  the  lively  picture  you  give  of  sweet- 
ness and  calmness — ^and,  I  must  say,  of  devoted  fondness— cannot  but  re- 
main a  balm  on  your  mind  for  ever.  ....** 

**  It  is  for  your  health  I  now  fear.  If  you  could  but  change  the  scene 
for  some  weeks,  and  not,  when  all  is  over,  be  allowed  to  &11  back  upon 
yoursell  I  entreat  you  to  do  it  I  know  also  the  exertions  you  wiU  make 
to  hide  the  aching  heart ;  but,  unless  some  efforts  be  made  to  vary  the 
thoughts,  your  spirits  will  sink.  Surely,  kind  friends  will  see  this,  and 
force  you. — Grateful  thanks  for  your  writing  yourself:  nothing  could  have 
given  us  any  comfort ;  and  your  letter  is  the  best — ^for  it  shows  every  feel- 
ing is  what  it  ought  to  be— deep  thankfulness  for  mercies,  and  afilicticm 
softened  by  resignatioa  .  .  .  Heaven  bless  you  I  W.  D.  S        P 

«r  «  «  «  «  «r  * 

The  feelings  awakened  by  this  calamity,  and  which  are  freely 
poured  forth  in  his  more  private  letters,  are  too  sacred  to  be 
quoted  at  full  length ;  but  I  trust  no  charge  of  indelicacy  will 
be  incurred  by  admitting  a  few  short  extracts  from  those  ad- 
dressed to  his  Ln  familyV 

«  May  25tk, — I  cannot  very  well  describe  to  you  the  state 
I  am  in — ^for  it  changes  according  to  accidents  ...  At  times, 
the  sight  of  a  l^not  of  ribbon,  or  a  trinket,  that  belonged  to  my 
poor  Matilda,  unmans  me,  and  makes  me  weep  for  hours.  But, 
altogether,  I  am  too  mature  in  life,  and  too  much  master  of 
myself,  and — I  trust  I  may  say,  without  your  censure — too  well 
possessed  of  a  pure  conscience,  to  be  abandoned  to  unavailing 
despondency.  I  wish  to  make  the  rest  of  my  life  as  useful  to 
society,  and  as  honorable  as  my  limited  faculties  will  permit. . . . 
And  I  think  this  is  honoring  my  dear  Matilda's  memory  in  a 
more  manly  and  decent  manner,  than  if  I  were  to  waste  myself 
to  tax  the  sympathy  of  my  jfriends,  by  nursing  to  excess  those 
pangs  of  separation  from  tJie  companion  of  half  my  life,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  may  well  be  conceived  to  vibrate 
deeply  enough  through  my  heart. 

^'  I  shall  soon  be  able,  I  trust,  to  resume  my  studies 

I  shall  repair  to  Richmond  with  my  dear  boy,  who,  I  thank 
God,  grows  more  companionable,  and  prefers  my  society  to  that 
of  any  one  else.  I  am  not  without  some  uneasiness  about  the 
present  state-  of  my  affairs.  I  say  presenty  for  the  difficulty 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  last  long.  •  .  •  •     T.  0." 
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"  May  2Qth, — ^I  have  traDsmitted  to  you,  my  dearest  sister, 
a  box  which  contains  the  following  articles.*  You  will  see  that 
I  have  made  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  those  keepsakes 
which  I  designed  for  ^abella  and  £Hzabeth ;  but  the  change  is 
not  for  the  worse.  When  I  looked  at  the  Berlin  black  metal 
necklace,  it  was  not,  God  knows,  its  intrinsic  value — for  that  is 
not  much — ^that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  tearing  a  string  from 
my  heaH  to  part  with  it ;  but  the  remembrance  that  my  poor 
Matilda  had  kissed  me  so  often,  and  so  tenderly,  when  she  put  it 
round  her  neck,  and  thought  it  so  good  a  mark  of  my  taste,  in 
knowing  what  would  please  htr  elegant  taste,  to  have  brought  it 
home  to  her  from  Berlin.  Again,  it  is  better  not  to  give  any 
of  you  things  so  small  in  value,  that  need  to  be  remembered 
with  a  promise  to  leave  them  to  me  in  your  will.  I  have  nearly 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  the  black,  sweet-scented,  wood- 
en necklace,  which  General  Pep6  presented  to  my  wife.  It  is 
in  fact  of  little  intrinsic  value ;  but  she  always  wore  it  when 
the  good  and  gallant  patriot  came  to  see  us ;  and  it  gives  me 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  show  the  excellent  man  (who  has  shed 
tears  with  me  over  her  memory,)  that  I  retain  this  trifle  in  my 
possession.  .  .  ." 

"  I  have  had  a  trying  day  in  going  over  these  repositories  a 
second  time ;  the  sight  of  every  ribbon  has  brought  herself — 
her  very  self — before  me,  and  I  am  overcome  with  weeping.  .  .  . 
But  I  bear  up  with  fortitude.  I  trust  a  little  of  the  country  air 
will  restore  my  health,  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear  boy,  who  is 
growing  companionable,  and  getting  if  possible  every  day  more 
necessary  to  my  existence.  ...  T.  0." 


"  June  2  9 /A. — I  ought  long  ago,  my  dearest  sister,  to  have 
acknowledged  your  last  kind  letter ;  but  I  have  been  uncom- 
monly busy,  and  oppressed  with  indisposition,  partly  owing 
to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  You  seem  to  have  to- 
tally mistaken  me  respecting  my  going  to  Scotland.  I  never 
meant  to  leave  England,  permanently,  but  only  projected  a 
temporary  visit ;  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  involved  state 
of  the  Magazine,  and  of  affairs  in  general,  forbids  me  from  an- 
ticipating that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  northward  before  September 
or  October.    At  that  time,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explain, 

*  Various  dresaes,  furs,  laces,  veils,  doaks,  bonnets,  <fec  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  his  eldest  sister. 
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I  shall  not  bring  Thomas  with  me.  In  the  meantime,  having 
suffered  much  for  a  fortnight  past,  I  am  on  the  eve  of  getting 
into  the  country,  in  order  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  be  rid 
of  the  constant  fever  of  business.  ...  I  have  placed  Thomas  * 
to  his  and  to  my  own  satisfaction.  ....  When  I  recover  my 
strength — which,  I  lament  to  say,  is  a  good  deal  reduced — I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  T.  C." 

******  4t 

On  his  return  from  Bath — to  which  he  had  been  called  for 
the  performance  of  another  melancholy  office — he  writes : — 

"  July  *Ith,  ,  .  .  1  implore  you,  my  dear  Gray,  to  do  what- 
ever seems  most  fitting  to  yourself,  as  to  the  medals.f  I  am 
really  incapable  of  thinking  much  on  any  subject.  This  Bath 
journey  has  left  me  exhausted,  almost  to  inanition.  ...  I  un- 
derwent the  strongest  agitation  on  receiving  news  of  my  sister- 
in-law's  death  ;  and  I  was  shocked  that  I  received  no  communi- 
cation of  it,  directly,  from  the  family,  but  only  at  second-hand, 

from  a  cousin,  who  was  asked  to  go  as  chief  mourner 

Whether  this  was  meant  for  rudeness,  or  delicacy,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  obeyed  the  better  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  went,  uninvited, 
to  the  survivors,  who  were  very  desolate,  and  assured  me  that 
they  felt  my  coming  to  be  a  kindness,  but  that  they  had  feared 
to  send  for  me,*  in* case  I  might  dislike  such  a  journey.  So  far, 
all  was  well ;  but  there  was  a  picture  of  Matilda,  in  their  drawing- 
room,  which  affected  me  dreadfully  amidst  the  sobs  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  last  remaining  sisters  of  the  family.  ...  I  had 
not  slept  a  wink  all  night  on  going  down ;  and  returning  by 
next  night's  coach,  I  had  scarcely  more  repose. 

"  At  the  service  itself — or,  at  least,  on  the  way  to  it — I  had  a 
narrow  escape  with  others,  in  the  first-mournhig-coach,  from 
being  ourselves  made  the  subjects  of  a  funeral ;  for  the  under- 
taker had  put  in  a  wild,  unbroken  horse,  that  began  to  kick  and 
plunge.  Our  danger  was  imminent ;  but  the  bystanders  hap- 
pily secured  him,  till  we  made  a  desperate  jump  out  of  the 
coach,  before  it  was  upset.  ...  I  thought  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  write  so  much.  God  bless  you :  so  prays  your 
weary  and  afflicted,  but  affectionate  friend,  T.  C." 

*  Under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Allen,  of  Fairmead,  High  Beach,  Essex, 
where  he  chiefly  remained  until  the  sununer  of  1844. 

f  Prize  medals  (not  annual)  for  the  encouragement  of  his  young  oon- 
stituents.-^/9«tf  ante,  page  196. 
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From  tlie  above  date  his  time  and  attention  were  given,  al- 
most exclusively,  to  the  business  of  the  College.    To  Mr.  John  * 
Tennent,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Students,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

*'  10,  SETMOtm-STEKET,  Octcbev  23, 1828. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  made  any  motion  with  regard  to  your  petition,  I 
have  to  state  that  I  had  an  interview  but  lately  with  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  on  that  subject,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  ad- 
justment of  everything  regarding  the  Scotch  Universities  is  now 
under  the  deliberation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  Eklin- 
burgh ;  and  that  their  decision  was  expected  before  the  dose  of 
the  year.  Any  present  interference,  I  imagine,  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  good.  As  Lord  Aberdeen  is  personally  a  most 
honorable  man,  I  believe  implicitly  that  his  lordship^s  full  per- 
suasion is,  that  the  changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  Board  of  Commission,  will  be  forthwith 
ordained  as  law — ^and  his  lordship  ought  to  know  better  than  L 
If,  nevertheless,  there  shall  be  any  encroachments  made  on  the 
rights  of  students,  or  professors,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  encroachments  might  still  be  successfully  resisted  by 
broaching  the  matter  in  parliament.  I  shall,  at  all  events,  be 
much  astonished  if  the  Commissioners  decide  on  anything  be- 
fore the  term  of  your  next  election.  ...  In  general  terms,  I 
certainly  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  forbearance  from  any 
appearance  of  strong,  or  at  least  divided  excitement.  .  .  I 
trust  I  need  not  declare  that  my  affection  for  the  students  of 
Glasgow  does  not  depend  on  my  bearing  a  title.  Theirs  I  am, 
and  shall  be,  in  my  affections,  whatever  relation  I  bear  to  them. 
You  ask  me  if  I  could  come  down  in  the  event  of  a  re-election  ? 
Yes,  surely :  but,  mark  me,  I  deprecate  this  answer  being  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  application.  T.  C." 

By  this  time  the  students  had  resolved  to  give  permanent 
^lat  to  the  rectorship  of  Campbell,  by  electing  him  for  the  third 
time.  Of  this  honor,  the  highest  tiiat  could  be  conferred,  no 
instance  had  occurred  for  a  century ;  and  in  reply  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  grand  objecl^  Campbell  thus  expressed 
himself: — 

«  London,  October  25, 1828. 

"...  I  have  answered  the  question  put  by  you,  I  sup- 
pose, authorized  by  the  Committee,  whether  I  could  appear  at 
my  post  in  Glasgow,  in  the  event  of  being  re-elected  ?     I  must 
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own  that  I  hesitated  what  to  say.  The  rumor  is  all  abroad  that 
the  students  intend  to  re-elect  me  ;  and  here  is  something  like 
a  demi-official  question  as  to  my  compliance.  But  this  matter 
has  yet  to  be  decided ;  and  my  saying  yea  to  the  question,  may 
be  construed  into  canvassing  for,  or  seeking  the  honor ;  and  in 
that  light  I  should  by  no  means  wish  to  stand.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  not  to  keep  you  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  fact  that,  if  re-elected,  I  should  be  at  your  call, 
and  that  promptly.  I  have  now  to  tell  you  what  may  seem 
strange  even  to  some  of  you ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  mat- 
ter of  the  purest  fact,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  I  express  with 
humility,  although  it  may  sound  like  arrogance.  If  re-elected, 
either  unanimously  or  with  an  approach  to  unanimity,  I  should 
accept  the  office  simply  and  substantially  from  my  regard  for 
the  students  of  Glasgow  ;  and  not  from  ambitioning  the  honor 
of  a  title.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  had  as  much  as  my  pride 
could  crave :  you  have  given  me  testimonies*  of  regard  that 
will  serve  my  life  with  gratification  as  long  as  its  spark  endures." 

"  In  the  character  of  your  friend,  Students  of  Glasgow,  I  de- 
sire only  to  prove  to  you  my  friendship  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will  come  to  you  in  any  capacity  in 
which  you  choose  to  invite  me, — as  your  Rector,  or  as  your 
simple  adviser. 

"  I  always  thought  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  crisis — 
the  Visitation — ^that  until  its  end,  there  caa  be  nothing  more 
important  for  the  students  of  Glasgow,  than  to  have  a  Rector 
animated  with  a  devoted  and  determined  spirit  in  their  cause. 
Have  you  a  man  of  this  kind  to  put  in  my  place  ?  If  you  have 
— do  not  suppose  I  speak  ironically — I  shall  call  upon  you  with 
joy,  and  zeal,  to  elect  him.  If  you  are  satisfied^  I  shall  not 
merely  be  satisfied,  but  really  (excuse  my  plainness  of  expression) 
pleased  to  escape  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

"  Allow  me  to  trace  to  you  the  course  of  my  own  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  From  the  beginning,  I  felt  persuaded  that  my 
continuance  in  office  would  be  likely,  during  this  crisis,  to  be  of 
use  to  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  never  contradicted  the  rumor  afloat 
about  a  third  intended  election.  But  late  in  this  summer,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  made  me  anticipate,  what  will  still 
be  the  fact,  great  personal  inconvenience,  and  a  melancholy  trial 

*  Among  these  "  testimonies"  was  a  superb  silver  punch-bowl,  richly 
embossed,  and  bearing  a  classic  inscription.  The  last  occasion  on  which  I 
saw  this  precious  heir-loom  was  at  a  dinner,  given  by  the  Poet  to  Prince 
Czartory&i  and  Lord  Dudley  G.  Stuart 
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of  mj  fortitude,  after  the  loss  I  have  sustained,  in  facing  Glasgow 
this  winter.  I  thought  to  myself,  this  third  proposed  election  will 
he  a  novelty ;  it  may  produce  discord ;  it  may  put  an  inglorious 
termination  to  a  connexion  hetween  my  constituents  and  myself 
which  has  not  sunk  them  in  the  world's  estimation,  and  has 
raised  me  higher  in  its  opinion.  I  had  therefore  seriously  de- 
termined to  write  to  the  students  in  Glasgow — ^imploring  them 
not  to  be  offended  with  my  anticipating  the  refusal  of  a  yet  un- 
offered  honor,  but  begging  them  to  accept  of  my  resignation 
next  month,  without  thoughts  of  re-election.  I  slept  and  woke 
upon  this  resolution,  and  was  about  to  write  to  you,  my  dear 
Secretary  Tennent. 

"  Believe,  <fec.,  Ac  T.  G." 

To  another  friend,  warmly  interested  in  his  re-election,  Gamp- 
bell  thus  reverts  to  the  question : — 

**  London,  NovemJkr  %  1828. 

*' .  .  ,  \  have  had  some  correspondence  with  one  who 
officially  wrote  to  me,  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  Glasgow, 
and  requested  me  to  say  whether,  if  elected,  I  would  for  the 
third  time  come  down  to  them.  I  hesitated  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  dealing  as  frankly  as  possible 
with  the  boys.  I  thought  it  improper  to  keep  them  in  any 
state  of  uncertainty ;  and  I  still  think  that  I  may  be  of  some 
possible  use  to  them ;  and  that,  if  they  wish  for  me,  I  ought  to 
be  for  this  more  at  their  service.  I  need  not  assure  yow,  for  I 
think  you  know  my  mind  already  on  the  subject,  that  the  event 
is  nearly  indifferent  to  me  on  any  other  score  than  my  affection 
for  them,  and  my  wish  to  show  them  that  no  cooling  of  our 
mutual  good-will  shall  begin  on  my  side :  so,  though  it  was 
throwing  myself  a  good  deal  on  their  candor,  I  told  them  that, 
if  elected,  I  should  certainly  come,  and  that  immediately.  If  I 
should  not  be  elected,  I  empower  you  most  strongly  to  assert 
my  right  to  say  that  my  personal  ambition  is  not  disappointed ; 
and  that  if  they  are  satisfied,  so  am  I ;  for  in  that  evbnt  they 
will  have  got  somebody  in  whom  they  can  confide ;  and  if  so,  I 
shall  be  saved  a  journey,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  reproach, 
that  I  have  pot  meant  and  offered  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
for  them.  If  I  should  be  elected,  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  by  that  day's  post.  T.  C." 

This  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  students  produced  great 
excitement,     A  strong  opposition  was  set  up ;  but  the  stronger 
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the  opposition,  the  more  determined  were  Oamphell's  supporters 
to  carry  the  re-election;  and,  knowing  what  his  presence  among 
them  at  such  a  moment  would  accomplish,  they  entreated  him 
to  show  himself  once  more  in  the  field.  On  receipt  of  this  invi- 
tation, he  writes : — 

"  Tuesday,  19  th, — The  students  of  Glasgow  who  had  given 
me  a  majority  of  votes  for  the  third  year's  rectorship  are  in  a 
state  of  ferment  at  the  Vice-Rector's  setting  up  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ;*  and  have  sent  for  me  express,  to  come  and  consult  with 
them.     I  am  just  setting  off. — Four  o'clock." 

His  arrival  in  Glasgow  is  thus  hriefly  announced  to  his  sis- 
ter : — "  Offer  to  Mr.  Clason  my  best  and  most  grateful  remem- 
brances, for  all  his  friendly  attention  to  you,  and  his  invitation 
to  me.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that,  as  soon  as  I  can  be  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  shall  make  no  other  roof  than  his  my  home,  where  I 
had  so  much  happiness  in  meeting  him  and  his  enchanting  friend 
Dr.  Chalmers.  But,  really,  I  am  so  enveloped  in  business  at 
Glasgow,  that  I  cannot  predict  when  I  shall  be  free,  and  token 
my  friends  may  expect  me  in  Edinburgh." 

From  Glasgow  he  was  summoned  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
sister  lay  dangerously  ill.  In  the  following  letter  to  a  private 
friend,  Uie  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings  is  thus  frankly  dis- 
closed : — 

"Edinburgh,  November  2^,  1828. 

"  I  write  to  you  from  beside  the  sick-bed  of  my  poor 
sister  Mary,  whose  late  attack  of  palsy  was  an  aggravation  to 
my  afflictions.  I  am  otherwise  suffering ;  but  I  contrive  to  suf- 
fer so  well,  that  the  world  gives  me  credit  for  being  in  a  state 
of  health  and  cheerfulness.  But,  inwardly,  my  heart  is  bleed- 
ing. Everything  and  every  face  in  Glasgow  is  a  stab  to  my 
recollections  of  the  past.  I  left  my  son  in  a  very  ticklish  frame 
of  mind ;  and  I  have  the  prospect  of  not  long  possessing  the 
dearest  and  nearest  of  my  earthly  relatives.  I  left  Glasgow  to 
spend  yesterday  and  to-day  with  her.  ...  I  thank  God  she  is 
somewhat  better;  but  it  is  clear  she  cannot  endure  very  long. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  envy  her  than  anticipate  regret  for  her 

^w        ■      ■'  '■■'■       ■-—■—-  -       ■    ■■  I   ■    ■         ■  ■—■■—■      ■      ■■  I       iii^a         III  .1  ■ii»  ,  ■         I.  ■    I  ■■■■..   I        I  ,^ 

*  "  The  nomination  of  Sir  Walter  was  carried  by  what  the  *  Camp- 
bellites'  considered  an  unfair  election.  A  deputation  of  them,  therefore, 
went  off  to  Edinburgh,  and,  waiting  upon  him,  expressed  tfaemselves  to  that 
effect  The  consequence  was  that  Sir  Walter  sent  word  to  the  Professors 
that  he  declined  the  proffered  honor." — Notes  of  the  Election. 
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loss.    Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply ;  for  her  firiendsbip  to  me 
has  been  deep,  and  tender,  and  generous. 

'*  As  to  the  election,  it  is  yet  to  come — I  belieYe  on  Tuesday. 
I  was  brought  thither  by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  ihe/ear  of  be- 
ing chargeable  with  moral  fear  and  inconsistency.  I  had  said 
to  the  students,  that  whilst  I  had  life,  I  should  be  ready  to 
serve  them.  They  asked  me,  first,  whether,  if  elected,  I  would 
come  ?  I  disdained  to  send  a  whining  excuse  about  sensations, 
and  scenes,  and  melancholy  recollections,  or  indelicately  to  hint 
at  the  nature  of  my  domestic  calamity ;  and  I  could  say  nothing 
else  than  ^Yes  ;  I  am  ready  to  come,  if  you  think  I  can  do  you 
good  by  coming.'  ....  I  came.  I  told  them  to  reconsider  if 
they  ought  still  to  have  me.  They  said  they  were  determined. 
And  was  it  for  me  to  fly  back  firom  them,  or  refuse  to  lead  them 
on  ?  .  .  .  .  All  this  time,  people  talk  to  me  of  the  honor  of  the 
appointment  I  am  sick  of  the  honor — I  hate  the  honor,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  pageant.  All  that  consoles  and  upholds  my 
grief-wrung  heart  is  that  I  have  not  set  an  example  to  young 
men  of  fiEudilessness  and  cowardice.  .  .  .  God  bless  and  preserve 
you  and  yours.  I  leave  Edinburgh  without  seeing  a  friend  but 
my  two  poor  sisters :  the  third  one,  and  my  other  friends  I  hope 
to  see  when  the  election  is  over.  T.  0." 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  election  was  triumphantly  car- 
ried ;  and,  for  the  third  time, — a  rare  and  almost  unprecedent- 
ed honor, — Campbell  found  himself  Lord-Rector  of  his  native 
university.* 

On  his  way  homewards — ^and  with  his  mind  full  of  "  Univer- 

*  Qd  his  third  election  Campbell  thus  addressed  his  constituents : — **  I 
return  you  my  best  thanks  for  uiis  appointment^  as  a  token  of  your  confi- 
dence and  regard  But,  if  I  were  to  tiiank  you  for  the  pageantry  and  pub- 
licity of  the  office,  I  should  regard  a  sentiment  to  which  my  heart  k  at  this 
moment  an  utter  and  disdainful  stranger.    For  supposing — ^what  is  any- 


my  native  University- 
would  have  been  but  a  sorry  bribe  to  my  most  selfish  calculations.    And 


in  your  own  bosoms — and  I  demand  your  belief  No,  gentlemen !  I  come 
to  you  in  a  frame  of  mind,  not  indeed  crushed,  tboi^h  <£a8tened  by  calam- 
ity ;  but  still  in  a  frame  of  mind  little  covetii^  any  new  sprig  for  my  mere 
vanity,  to  be  interwoven  with  this  crape." 
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sity  schemes" — he  writes  from  the  seat  of  his  generous  friend, 
Mr.  Thomson: — 


Thomson : — 

"  Dec,  IStk. — ^After  passing  two  days  in  Edinburgh,  I  pro- 
ceeded southward,  and  reached  the  abode  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Thomson,  of  this  place — in  the  midst  of  his  cotton-printing 
manufactory.  It  is  a  stately  pile  of  buildings,  which  I  am  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  turn  into  a  University !  there  being  room 
enough  for  twenty  lecture  places,  besides  a  common  hall,  and  a 
house  that  would  be  admirably  conyenient  for  the  Rector's  resi- 
dence !!.... 

"  Thomson  has  already  got  home  from  the  sculptor  in  Lon- 
don, Baily,  a  marble  bust,  similar  to  the  original  of  which  you 
have  a  cast  in  your  house,  which  he  intends  to  present  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow,  and  has  authorized  me  to  tell  them  so. .  .  • 

«  T.  C."* 


In  commemoration  of  Campbell's  third  election  to  the  Rec- 
torship of  Glasgow,  it  was  proposed  by  the  more  advanced 
students,  and  unanimously  resolved,  to  institute  a  literary  asso- 
ciation, to  be  entitled  "The  Campbell  Club."f  To  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  soliciting  the  Rector's 
sanction  to  their  proceedings,  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned : — 

"  London,  March  8, 1829. 
"Mr  Dear  Constituents, 

"  I  beg  you  to  communicate  to  your  brother  students, 
who  are  named  in  the  letter  which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived, my  deep  sense  of  the  kindness,  and  honor,  which 
they  intend  to^  confer  upon  me,  by  the  institution  of  a  Club 
bearing  my  name.  And  of  course  I  cannot  refuse  to  give, 
what  you  and  they  are  pleased  to  call,  my  patronage  to  any 
association  of  friends  so  deservedly  possessing  my  regard. 
But  I  will  treat  you  with  that  frankness  and  freedom,  as  well 
as  vrith  that  unceasing  regard  to  your  Academical  interests, 
which  I  have  ever  studied  to  make  the  rule  of  my  conduct 
towards  you.  And,  in  considering  the  possible  effects  of  this 
Society  being  immediately  instituted,  I  must  confidently  own 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  John  Richardson,  Esq. 

f  The  founders  of  this  Club  were  John  Tennent,  Esq.,  and  John  Ralston 
Wood,  M.D.,  both  prizemen  of  their  College,  under  his  Rectorship,  and 
greatl^  esteemed  by  the  Poet. 
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that  I  fear  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  my  fulfilling  all  the  lit- 
tle good,  which  it  is  my  object  to  effect,  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  institution  of  such  a  Society  after  I  have  resigned 
oflBce — ^independent  of  its  proud  gratification  to  my  feelings,  as 
an  unpurchaseable  honor — possibly  may  be  also  of  service  to  the 
general  cause  of  independence  in  the  University ;  and  I  should 
come  down  and  take  my  seat  as  patron — (though  friend 
would  be  a  better  title) — with  still  more  pride  than  as  your 
Rector.  But,  whilst  I  am  Rector,  I  put  it  to  your  good  sense, 
my  dear  young  friends,  whether  it  might  not  at  this  time  leave 
it  liable  to  be  malignantly  said,  that  your  Campbell  is  the  Rec- 
tor, not  of  the  whole  students,  but  of  a  self-elected  Club  !  A 
select  Society  it  ought  to  be ;  but  selection  impUes  rejection ; 
rejection  carries  stings  and  mortification. 

**  On  my  return,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  have  to  consult  the 
collective  sense  of  the  students,  respecting  what  I  ought  to  do,  or 
not  to  do^  for  their  interests ;  and  I  anticipate  that,  with  my  best 
intentions,  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  giving  them  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  to  depend  on  their  exercising  candor,  as  well  as  scruti- 
ny, towards  me.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  all  refused 
students  for  the  Club,  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  but  cool 
adherents  to  any  public  measure  which  I  might  propose  as 
Rector ;  and  without  wielding  the  general  body  of  students,  I 
could  do  nothing  officially.  Or  supposing,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
tells  me  is  the  case  with  himself,  as  Rector  of  Aberdeen — it 
should  be  found  advisable  to  take  no  such  step  as  that  of  hold- 
ing a  Rector's  Court,  till  the  Royal  visitation  is  concluded — 
supposing,  I  say,  that  I  had  to  tell  this  to  the  assembled  stu- 
dents— I  anticipate  clearly  what  would  be  said  : — '  Oh,  my  Lord 
has  been  with  his  Cluh^  and  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  his  oligar- 
chy of  favorites.'  In  the  character  of  ex-Rector,  I  should  care 
not  a  pin  for  such  remarks ;  but,  whilst  Rector,  I  wish  all 
Btudeiits  who  can  be  at  all  managed,  to  be  brought  by  every 
possible  means  into  coalition  for  two  grand  purposes :  1st, 
for  deciding,  on  calm  and  friendly  deliberation,  what  steps  I 
ought  to  take  for  the  general  good  ;  2dly,  to  settle,  as  far  as 
the  point  can  be  settled,  what  candidate  is  to  be  my  suc- 
cessor. 

"  Let  me  put  the  case  in  another  light :  the  rejected  candi- 
dates— suppose  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  create  a  new 
Club  ?  I  must  either  refuse  with  a  bad  grace,  or  diminish  the 
value  of  our  Club,  by  dividing  myself.  K  I  were  ex-Rector,  T 
should  of  course  feel  pledged  to  the  one,  first  projected,  associ- 
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ation  ;  whilst  in  office  I  ought  to  have  no  conclave  of  friends. 
Jor  a  moment  it  cannot  enter  into  your  kind  hearts,  that  I  have 
told  you  all  this  from  any  lack  of  affection ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel,  if  possible,  more  attached  to  you  individually,  from 
the  offer ;  and  with  unceasing  regard  I  remain,  my  dear  con- 
stituents, your  friend,  T.  Campbell.'' 
****** 

On  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Glasgow  he  writes : — 

"  March  30<A.— I  was  preparing,  my  dear  cousin,  to  send  you 
a  jocular  answer,  saying  that  a  poor  dependent  relation  dares 
not  refuse  your  hospitality  1  But,  reperusing  your  affectionate 
letter,  I  am  induced  to  tell  you,  with  a  feeling  of  seriousness, 
that  it  will  do  me  much  good  to  be  with  you  in  Glasgow ;  and 
that  I  really  wished,  what  I  half  foresaw,  that  you  would  not 
accept  my  excuse.  .  .  I  think  it  will  also  do  my  son  good, 
.  .  .  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  shall  be  saved,  I  believe,  one 
more  absurd  report  that  might  have  been  got  up,  if  I  were  not 
to  accept  your  renewed  hospitality — namely,  that  some  differ- 
ence or  coolness  had  sprung  up  between  us ! 

"  One  of  my  objects  in  writing  to  you  now  is,  that  you  will 
flatly  and  strongly  deny  another  absurd  rumor  at  present-circu- 
lated, viz. — ^that  I  am  going  to  be  married !  There  is  not  a 
word  or  vestige  of  truth  in  the  report. 

"  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  intention  of  the  more  attached  stu- 
dents, for  the  present,  to  found  a  *  Campbell  Club.'  I  must  be, 
whilst  I  am  Rector,  the  Rector  of  all,  and  not  of  a  Club  ;  but 
the  dear  good  boys  had  a  kind  intention ;  and  I  love  them  not 
the  less  for  my  opposing  it. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Siddons  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  series  of  letters,  containing  the  reminiscences 
of  her  whole  life,  which  she  intends  to  bequeath  to  me,  as  the 
materials  for  my  writing  her  life.  She  has  already  shown  me 
one  long  and  most  interesting  letter,  that  took  an  hour  in 
reading.  T.  C." 


On  the  12th  of  April,  Campbell  was  again  at  his  post  in 
Glasgow.  During  his  stay,  the  Senate  of  the  University  met 
daily;  the  claims  of  the  Students  were  discussed,  and  privileges 
conceded,  with  access  to  the  Museum,  and  the  College  Library. 
A  meeting  of  his  Constituents  was  then  held,  and  thanks  were 
Vol.  rr.— 10 
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voted  to  the  Lord  Rector*  for  the  success  with  which  he  had 
advocated  their  rights.  Upon  the  whole,  he  says,  "  I  finished 
my  business  more  amicably  than  I  had  reason  to  expect :"  but 
"  on  Friday,"  he  adds,  "  I  received  so  distressing  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Stewart  that  I  started  immediately  for  Kinniel."  On  ar- 
riving in  Edinburgh  he  writes : — **  I  have  dined  with  Sir  James 
Moncrieff — my  intended  successor  to  the  Rectorship,  and  spent 
a  delicious  evening  with  the  Alisons,  putting  M.  .  .  in  mind  of 
all  our  old  quarrels  and  coquetteries." 

*  4e  4e  *  *  * 

In  the  second  week  of  May,  Campbell  returned  to  London, 
and  wrote  the  "  Lines  to  Julia  M.  .  .  .,"  the  only  piece  of 
this  year  which  he  would  consent  to  publish.  Among  his  MSS., 
however,  I  find  a  poem  of  more  than  two  hundred  lines — ^a 
Rhenish  story  with  the  description  of  a  tournament — ^but 
which  the  author,  I  am  told,  immediately  threw  aside  after 
reading  a  similar  description  in  "  Ivanhoe."f  As  the  mere 
fact  of  its  rejection  gives  interest  to  the  poem,  a  specimen 
will  be  given  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  return  to  his 
letters : — 

**  London,  Jtme  14, 1829. 

"  A  misfortune  has  overtaken  me  in  being  sentenced  to 
*  pass  sentence '  on  my  fellow  creatures,  by  my  office  of  grand 
juryman !  It  is  not  yet  over,  though  the  foreman  has  Wndly 
released  me  on  particular  days ;  during  the  rest,  I  have  been 
confined  in  the  Court,  at  Clerkenwell,  six  or  sev^n  hours  every 
day ;  and  obliged,  on  getting  home  at  six,  to  work  on  my  pa- 
pers till  midnight,  and  then  start  at  six  in  the  morning — but  ill 
refreshed  with  sleep.  The  jury  business  is  very  trying ;  it  suf- 
fers neither  the  judgment  nor  sympathy  to  repose  a  moment. 
The  lives,  or  fortunes,  of  hundreds  are  brought  into  discussion. 
One  is  distracted  between  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and 
commiseration  for  infatuated  guilty  creatures,  impelled  to  crimes 

*  "  The  office  of  Lord  Rector,  originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  Students,  had  become  a  sinecure  honor.  From  time  imme- 
morial, Campbell's  predecessors  had  contented  themselves  with  coming 
down 'for  a  few  days  to  Glasgow,  and  making  a  speech  at  their  installa- 
tion. The  Poet  set  the  first  example  of  a  Lord  Rector  attending,  with 
scrupulous  punctuality,  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  spending  several 
weeks  in  examining  the  statutes,  accounts,  and  whole  management  of  the 
University." — Notes. 

f  This  must  have  been  in  1819-20; — ^the  poem  may  therefore  have 
been  written  a  year  or  two  before  that  date. 
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from  ignorance  and  poverty.  I  have  given  my  voice,  as  most 
of  my  fellow-jurors,  rather  on  tlie  side  of  stern  law,  than  com- 
passion ;  for,  whatever  inclination  to  mercy  we  may  have  in  the 
case  of  delinquents,  the  truth  always  recurs  to  one's  mind,  that 
mercy  is  due  also  to  the  public ;  that  we  are  bound  to  protect 
them  from  the  nuisance  of  offenders. 

"  We  had  a  very  affecting  scene  when  the  brother  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  literally  murdered  by  an  execrable  quack,  gave 
his  evidence,  and  with  difficulty  could  deliver  it.     Sorry  am  I 

to  say,  that  we  could  indict only  for  manslaughter,  though 

he  deserves  to  be  impaled.  Now  and  then,  we  had  diverting 
scenes  : — ^A  little  boy  of  eleven  was  indicted  for  stealing  two 
pounds  of  pickled  pork,  and  had  been  imprisoned  four  months  ! 
There  was  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  prosecutor,  a 
fat,  portly  butcher,  who  came  in  with  as  much  importance,  as 
if  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  casket  of  jewels.  Another  case  was 
stealing  two  pounds  of  black  puddings  I  Here  I  spoke  vehe- 
mently for  throwing  out  the  bill ;  and  acknowledged  to  my 
brother-jurymen,  that  I  had  too  deep  a  sympathy  with  any 
lover  of  black  puddings,  ever  to  condemn  him  for  stealing  them ! 
The  black-pudding-bill  was  accordingly  rejected.  Next  we  had 
a  tall  Yorkshire  boor,  who  indicted  a  Loonon  maun,  as  he  called 
him,  for  robbing  him  of  a  sovereign.  *  I  was  gaw'n,'  he  said, 
'please  your  worships,  alang  the  Kegent's  Park,  when  the  pris- 
oner comes  up  and  ax'd  me,  an  I  knawed  Mr.  Tomkins,  who 
keeps  the  Yorkshire  Stingo  ?  I  knaws  nothing  of  nouther  him 
ner  thee,  says  I.  With  that  the  Loonon  chap  whops  out  a  sov- 
ereign and  says — I  wager  this  that  thee  dost  knaw  him.  So 
with  that,  your  worships,  A  puts  my  hand  i'  my  pocket,  and 
whops  out  another  sovereign,  and  puts  it  down  on  a  bench  that 
was  by  us ;  when,  what  do  you  think,  your  worships,  the  chap 
maks  a  grab  at  them  both,  and  takes  to  his  heels ;  and  when  A 
pursued  him,  A  was  obliged  to  stop  for  the  folks  laughin'  at 
me.'  The  jury  was  so  cruel  as  to  laugh  at  him  also,  and  dis- 
missed the  indictment." 


Campbell  had  now  completed  his  arrangements  for  a  change 
of  domicile ;  and  having  parted  with  his  house  in  Seymour- 
street  West,  took  the  lease  of  another,  a  much  larger  one,  in 
Middle  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall,  which  he  was  to  enter  at 
Midsummer.  In  making  this  change,  he  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  friend,  deeply  interest- 
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ed  in  his  welfare,  and  destined,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  to  ^  re- 
store him  to  the  happiness  of  married  life.'  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all,  mutually  acquainted  with  the  parties,  that  Campbell  was 
taking  a  most  prudent  and  well-considered  step.  The  lady  was 
a  woman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  endowed  with  those 
virtues  which  give  sanctity  and  security  to  the  domestic  hearth.* 
In  the  meantime,  with  a  Journal  to  edit — ^a  "  house  to  furnish  " 
— a  "  club  to  organize " — ^the  Rector  was  fully  occupied.  At 
length,  on  obtaining  the  "  Lease,"  he  says : — 

"  June, — ^Write  to  me,  after  Monday  week,  in  Middle  Soot- 
land-yard — ^I  am  not  sorry,  on  the  whole,  for  the  change  of 
place ;  for  this  Seymour-street  is  a  most  uncentral  situation,  so 
that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion  of  changing  my 
domicile."     *     * 

In  another  letter,  he  expresses  much  painful  anxiety  regard- 
ing his  son ;  he  has  parties  to  reconcile — literary  questions  to 
decide,  and  some  opponents  to  confute.  He  has  also  received 
notice  of  a  sudden  death  in  his  family,  and  writes — 

"  July  25th, — I  scarcely  know,  my  dearest  sister,  how  to  offer 
you  a  brother's  consolation  on  the  melancholy  event  that  has 
disposed  of  our  poor  Elizabeth.f  To  our  excellent  medical 
friend,  Dr.  Borthwick,  I  shall  for  life  hold  myself  gratefully 
bound  for  all  his  attention  to  you.''     .     .     . 

Then  turning  to  his  favorite  project,  he  adds : — 

"  I  am  at  present  forming  a  Literary  Society^  in  London, 
which,  on  my  removal  to  a  more  central  house,  will  place .  me 
in  more  frequent  intercourse  with  my  friends  and  acquaintance, 
thereby  giving  me  a  better  chance  of  being  successful  in  your 
recommendations.  To  this  society  I  also  look  forward  as  a 
means  of  reheving  the  solitude  to  which  circumstances  of  late 

*  In  Im  friendahipSj  Campbell  has  left  a  rare  example  of  constancy ;  in 
his  lov€8f  he  has  been  playfiQly  charged  with  being  "rather  volatile/*  and 
even  confesses  that,  **  ike  wax  " — 

**  Poets'  fiuides  are  a  little 
Disposed  to  heat  and  cool  (they  say,) 
By  turns  impressible  and  brittle." — Poems^  p.  201. 

f  His  youngest  sister,  who  died  near  Edinburgh,  aged  64^  See  Intro- 
ductory  Chapter,  VoL  I.,  page  40. 

X  Over  this  Society  Campbell  had  the  hcmor  to  preside  until  his  depart- 
ure to  Boulogne,  in  1843;  but  unhappily  it  did  not  long  survive  the 
founder. 
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have  too  often  condemned  me.  We  have  got  some  excellent 
members — Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  our  late 
Persian  ambassador,  with  several  other  distinguished  men ;  and 
expect  in  all  to  reckon  400  associates.  We'  shall  have  a  house 
of  meeting  with  proper  servants.  The  principal  society  I  have 
seen  of  late  has  been  that  of  the  M.'s ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  they  also,  dear  souls,  have  had  their  trials.  I  wish  I  could 
see  you  again,  my  dearest  sister ;  and  I  will  do  so,  if  I  can  get 
away  from  the  *  New  Monthly.'  Meanwhile  I  desire  to  live  in 
your  kind  remembrance ;  and  believe  that,  although  I  am  not 
by  you,  to  soothe  your  suflferings,  my  heart  takes  a  deep  inter- 
est in  you,  and  offers  up  sincere  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  miti- 
gation of  your  sorrows.      I  have  just  parted  with  Miss  , 

who,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  sends  you  her  best  love.  God 
bless  you.  T.  C." 

«  .       «  «  «  « 

During  the  ensuing  month  the  Poet's  mind  was  engrossed 
by  the  cares  of  "  flitting,"  "  editing,"  "  composing," — ^the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  return  of  the  malady  to  which  he  was 
more  or  less  subject  through  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  household 
arrangements  he  writes  to  Mr.  Tennent : — 

**MiDDUB  Scotland  Yaed,  Sept  80, 1829. 
"  Your  letter  has  been  lying  for  me  several  days  at  Col- 
burn's,  where  I  have  not  happened  to  call  since  I  got  into  my 
new  domicile,  which  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, with  carpets  unlaid,  and  book-shelves  under  the  hammer 
of  carpenters,  who  are  fixing  them  to  my  new  and  spacious  study. 
All  this  time  I  am  rather  an  invalid,  and  ought  now  to  be 
stretched  on  a  sofa ;  but,  with  one  plague  or  another,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  trudge  about,  and  superintend  the  process  of  furniture 
fi^ng. 

"  My  last  attack  has  left  me  a  different  man  from  what  you 
saw  me  last  May,  when  I  could  work  from  six  to  twelve.  Now 
I  am  obliged  to  give  up  hard  study,  and  manage  nothing  but 
the  Journal.  The  reason  is,  when  I  study  long,  I  am  exhausted, 
and  require  wine  or  some  stimulus  to  refresh  me  at  the  end  of 
it ;  but  anything  stronger  than  water  is  now  poison  to  me.  I 
am  forced  even  to  starve,  in  point  of  diet,  in  order  to  keep  free 
from  pain ;  for  a  hearty  meal  puts  me  into  agonies  of  suffer- 
ings ;  and  like  Lewis  Cornaro,  I  rise  from  dinner  as  hungry  as 
I  sat  down.  This  likes  me  not :  I  lose  flesh,  and  feel  so  habit- 
ually relaxed,  that  I  pass  the  evening  merely  in  conversation. 
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"  In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  assure  my  friends,  that,  though 
I  am  obliged  to  drop  the  scheme  of  the  Classical  Encyclopaedia, 
I  am  determined  to  rewrite  the  letters  to  the  students,  and  make 
a  full  and  handsome  work  of  it.  « I  find  many  things,  even  in 
those  few  letters,  that  call  for  change  and  enlargement.  Alto- 
gether I  am  determined  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  Rector- 
ship by  a  work,  addressed  expressly  to  the  students,  on  the 
subject  of  History  and  Literature. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Club,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  goes  on.  The 
London  Campbell  Club,  certainly,  should  not  be  considered  at 
an  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  a  dinner 
on  the  14th  of  November.  No  doubt  the  Literary  Union  rose 
out  of  that  project ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  set  up  as  a 
different  institution  ;  but  still  I  have  secured  an  honorary  place, 
in  the  Literary  Union,  for  all  members  of  the  Glasgow  Camp- 
bell Club,  who  can  bring  to  me  a  fisdr  recommendation  from  the 
majority  of  their  own  body,  in  the  event  of  their  visiting  Lon- 
don.*'    .     .     . 

^^  Thus  fiur  I  have  written,  my  dear  T.,  in  a  scene  of  more 
stunning  confusion  than  ever  surrounded  a  Welsh  curate  writing 
his  sermons — the  clang  of  hammers  ;  the  mewing  of  four  cats ; 
the  eternal  rapping  at  the  great  door  ;  so  that  I  literaUy  know 
not  what  I  have  written  to  you ;  and  *  look  on*t  again,  I  dare 
not!'  T.  C." 

***** 

Another  death — that  of  a  much  revered  friend  and  relative 
— having  called  for  his  sympathy,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Gray  : — 

"  MiDDLB  SooTLAHD  Yaed,  Sept.  30,  1829. 

"  I  could  not,  my  dear  cousin,  consistently  with  my  own 
feelings  towards  you  and  your  family,  pass  unnoticed  what  your 
short  letter  of  this  day  communicates  to  me.  Such  an  event, 
however  late  and  long  expected  it  may  come,  can  never  fail  to 
bring  an  awful  impression ;  and  our  very  acquiescence  in  it,  is 
connected  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  nature  and  tenure 
of  human  life.  But  few  good  hearts,  I  believe,  had  ever  the 
naeans  of  submitting  to  the  loss  of  a  parent  with  more  mitiga- 
ting circumstances,  than  you  and  your  family  have  to  look  to, 
on  this  occasion ; — his  fulness  of  years — his  venerable  character 
and  memory — and  the  consciousness  which  you  all  possess  of 
having  blessed  his  life  by  the  most  devoted  filial  attachment. 
These  considerations  must  be  now  an  unspeakable  solace  to 
you. 
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**  I  should  not  at  this  moment  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  any- 
one but  yourself,  or  a  very  particular  friend  so  situated ;  for  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  from  the  vigorous  health  which  I  had  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  I  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  p^in 
and  debility.  .  .  .  My  (fisease  is  subdued  only  by  starving : 
the  moment  I  eat  anything  approaching  to  a  full  meal,  I  relapse 
into  fever  and  suffering,.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  this  is  a 
very  low  state  of  strength  and  spirits  ;  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
give  up  all  study,  except  the  management  of  the  Journsd  that 
is  my  bread-winner.  I  have  got,  however,  into  my  new  house, 
and  like  it  vastly.  I  only  grudge  the  empty  rooms,  and  that  I 
cannot  see  you  occuppng  one  of  them.  The  situation  of  Mid- 
dle Scotland  Yard  is  admirably  convenient  for  all  parts  of  Lon- 
don. Thomas  is  with  me,  and  continues  tolerably.  ..." 
*'  Adieu,  my  dear  Gray,  though  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  I 
hope  you  will  not  grudge  me  a  few  lines  when  you  can  spare 
time — ^it  is  always  a  comfort  to  me  to  hear  from  you.  Your 
affectionate  cousin,  T.  C." 

Writing  to  his  invalid  sister,  he  says : — 

"  Oct  l«f. — Our  good  friend,  your  physician,  wrote  to  me 
that  your  constitution  seemed  to  have  taken  a  favorable  turn. 
God  preserve  my  dearest  sister  !  I  am  blest  in  two  Marys,  the 
most  excellent  beings  of  their  sex.  I  am  better,  no  doubt ;  and 
Charles  Bell,  whose  kindness  has  been  most  brotherly,  pro- 
nounces my  complaint  not  dangerous ;  but  it  is  still  trouble- 
some and  painful.  I  keep  it  down  by  abstinence  from  wine  and 
even  animal  food  that  approaches  to  starvation.  I  rise  from 
meals  like  Comaro,  about  as  hungry  as  when  I  sat  down.  This 
irks  me — I  cannot  study  as  I  did  ;  but  as  I  have  come  through 
life  with  much  less  suffering  of  body,  than  I  can  imagine  body 
exposed  to  suffer,  I  am  bound  to  submit  to  ailments  of  any  kind, 
with  a  manful  grace." 

[The  following  passage  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Poet : — ] 

"I  am  here  in  my  new  mansion,  beginning,  as  far  as  houSe- 
room  is  concerned,  to  be  comfortably  settled.  The  appearance 
of  the  house  is  quite  lordly — so  my  friends  tell  me  in  congratu- 
lation. My  upholsterer,  a  most  persuasive  Inverness  man — a 
wondrous  cheap  dealer,  and  a  man  of  great  taste — ^has  brought 
me  to  a  ftirniture-fascination,  and  shovm  me  that,  without  cer- 
tain tables,  Ac,  I  could  not  inhabit  the  place !     *  About  th6 
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price/  he  says  *  I  need  not  trouble  myself  for  years/  After 
shaking  my  head  very  thoughtfully,  I  have  even  bespoken  cer- 
tain drawing-room  furniture,  for  the  payment  of  which,  I  shall 
mortgage  part  of  the  edition  of  my  Poems  for  1830 !  In  other 
respects,  I  manage  my  household  with  very  rigid  economy : 
and  I  find  an  evening  party,  in  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
stands  me  instead  of  expensive  dinner-parties.  T,  C." 

■ 

To  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  his  liberal  friend  and 
publisher,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

'*  Oct  29th, — ^I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
attending  to  this  literary  business  of  mine,  which,  from  sheer 
ill-health,  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  The  letters  to  the 
students,  it  seems  to  me,  can  receive  no  other  tiUe  than  simply 
*  Letters  on  the  History  of  literature.'  By  the  strict  order  of 
my  medical  men,  I  attend  at  present  to  no  business  that  is  not 
indispensable;  and  am  obliged  to  give  up  my  usual  studies. 
*The  New  Monthly'  is  quite  suflScient  employment  for  me.  I 
still  look  forward,  however,  to  the  resumption  of  my  health  and 
vigor,  and  to  the  finishing  of  a  work  that  will  make  those  let- 
ters be  forgotten.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  on  the  credit 
side  of  your  books.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  to  de- 
posit as  much  as  you  may  think  me  entitled  to,  in  the  hands  <^ 
Mr.  Gray,  to  whom  I  fear  my  prize-medals  have  made  me  a 
debtor  for  a  much  larger  sum. 

'*  BeHeve  me,  that  I  am  extremely  sensible  to  the  attention 
and  kindness  of  your  conduct,  and  that  I  remain,  with  much  re- 
spect^ yours  truly,  T.  C* 

The  "  Literary  Union"  was  now  fedrly  established.  Among 
other  letters,  announcing  that  event,  is  the  following  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  which  pleasing  evidence  is  again  afforded  of 
that  personal  regard  for  his  iUustrious  friend,  which  no  political 
^difference  had  ever  diminished : — 

«  November  4, 1829. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Walter, 

^*  I  have  been  for  some  time  busy  in  establishing  a  new 
club  in  London,  called  *  The  Literary  Union,*  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  the  literary  men  of  the  Metropolis  into  habits  of 
more  social  and  friendly  intercourse  than  has  been  accomplished 
by  preceding  clubs.  Many  respectable  persons  have  kindly  lent 
their  co-operation — Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Sir 
F.  Freehng,  and  others.    We  have  taken  the  old  Athen»um 
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house  in  Regent-street,  and  we  open  at  Christmas.  It  would 
promote  our  views  very  much  to  have  merely  permission  to  in- 
scribe the  names  of  eminent  personages,  out  of  London,  as 
Honorary  Members  of  our  society;  and  I  should  be  greatly 
obhged  to  you  to  allow  me  to  give  my  filial  Institution  as 
illustrious  a  name  as  yours,  as  an  Honorary  Member.  The  per- 
mission involves  no  sort  of  responsibility,  unless  an  implied  ex- 
pectation that  when  you  are  in  London,  and  pass  through 
Regent-street,  you  will  condescend  to  look  in  upon  us.  I  assure 
you  that  among  the  two  hundred  members  already  elected,  there 
is  not  one  objectionable  character.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Lockhart  will  join  us,  but,  though  I  requested  a  friend  to  men- 
tion the  matter,  I  did  not  like  to  importune  him  myself — I  know 
he  is  a  very  domestic  man,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  not  likely 
to  be  Clubbable, 

"  With  the  greatest  regard  and  affection,  believe  me,  dear  Sir 
Walter,  yours  very  truly,  T.  Campbell." 

The  events  of  this  year  were  unfavorable  to  poetry :  the  only 
finished  piece  to  which  it  lays  claim  is  the  short,  sparkling  lyric, 
"  When  Love  came  first  to  Earth,"  written  for  music,  and  now 
incorporated  with  his  other  Poems.  Among  the  fragments, 
however,  I  find  several  charades,  one  of  which  is  the  following, 
on  his  own  name : — 

Come  fincHn  mjfirsty  aye  come  1 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screamiDg  trump,  aod  the  thundering  drum 
'  Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 

Fight,  as  thy  fathers  fought ! 

FaU,  as  thy  fathers  fell  I 
Thy  task  is  teught — ^thy  shroud  is  wrought — 

So  forward,  and  farewell ! 

Toll  ye  my  seoond^  toll ! 

Fhng  high  the  flambeau's  light, 
And  sing  ye  the  hymn  of  a  p^ted  soul  1 

*  *  *  # 

10* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOSE  OF  RtXTTOSSHIP. 

The  third  year's  RectorBhip,  which  had  been  pronounced 
"  contrary  to  the  Btatutes  and  usages  of  the  Uniyersity,"*  and 
which  Campbell  accepted  with  some  reluctance,  had  now  expired. 
On  retiring  from  office  he  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  gra- 
titude of  his  constituents  ;  with  the  pleasing  consciousness,  on  his 
own  part,  of  having  accomplished  much  good*  He  had  reform- 
ed abuses,  restored  rights,  improved  the  discipline,  stimulated 
the  genius,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  in  every 
class  of  the  University.  These  advantages  were  not  secured 
without  many  sacrifices.  Money  and  time — and  to  him  time 
was  fortune — were  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

All  his  official  duties  he  performed  in  person,  and  with  a  zeal 
and  ability  which  increased,  *'as  the  difficulties  increased  by 
which  the  reforms  he  had  labored  to  introduce,  were  at  first  op- 
posed." Of  the  principal  advantages  which  he  had  the  happiness 
to  revive,  and  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  some  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  address  from  the  ex-Rector  to  "  the  Campbell 
Club"  was  read  at  their  first  anniversary  :— 

''LoNDOir,  Dee,  4, 1829. 
"  My  dear  Friends, 

"  When  this  is  read  to  you,  you  will  be  met  in  full  as- 
sembly to  commemorate  the  institution  of  your  Association,  and 
to  renew  your  vows  to  its  principles : — the  Elective  Franchise ; 
the  Rights  of  Students  ;  and  the  Interests  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

"  Your  objects  are  honorable  and  useful ;  let  them  be  kept 
alive  in  your  minds,  and  they  will  be  a  legacy  to  future  students, 
and  to  succeeding  generations.    Joy  and  harmony  be  among 

*  The  third  year  was  said  to  be  *'  illegal,  because  contrary  to  the  stat- 
utes and  usage  of  the  XTniyersit j ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  mention  any 
law  which  it  broke.  The  protest  was  signed  by  Ihe  Principal,  and  six  of 
the  Professors." 
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you !  Though  my  bodily  presence  is  not  with  you,  my  heart 
and  soul  are  in  the  very  midst  of  your  festivity.  I  should  be 
glad  to  pay  you  a  visit  soon.  If  my  health  did  not  still  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  management ;  and  if  my  private  avo- 
cations did  not  require  almost  incessant  attention.  When  there 
was  but  a  question  about  your  rights  and  interests,  I  flew,  at 
the  call  of  duty,  to  the  post  of  honor ;  but  now,  that  my  per- 
sonal gratification  could  alone  be  served,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
sider diflBculties. 

"  I  feel,  as  I  ought  to  feel,  the  honor  which  you  do  me  in 
your  association  bearing  my  name.  Let  me  not  seem,  however, 
to  misunderstand  the  compliment ;  it  is  paid  to  the  principles 
which  I  profess  in  common  with  you,  and  will  continue  to  do 
me  credit  only  in  proportion  as  I  am  consistent,  and  assiduous, 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  principles ;  which  though  (as^  they 
concern  us)  they  are  limited  to  the  interests  of  a  college,  are, 
nevertheless,  in  their  abstract  nature,  applicable  to  the  whole 
rights  and  interests  of  mankind.  I  promise  you  fidelity  to  those 
principles,  and  to  make  a  conscientious  use  of  that  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  our  Alma  Mater,  which  you  afford 
me,  by  the  place  I  hold  in  your  Association.  Many  men  may 
attach  little  consequence  to  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me ; 
but  I  attach  a  great  deal.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said — Let  others 
make  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  you  give  me  power  to  make  their 
national  ballads.  But  I  say — ^give  me  an  influence,  more  or 
less,  on  the  young  hearts  of  a  country — let  me  have  access  to 
their  honest  ratiocination ;  and  I  will  leave  you  to  make  their 
old  laws  and  old  ballads  what  you  will. 

"  Let  it  not  seem  pedantic  that  I  take  my  leave  of  you  in  the 
words  of  a  beautiful,  though  modern,  Latin  poet : — 

'  Et  Yos  jucundi,  cari^sima  tarba,  sodales 
Mens  quibus  Dostra  non  aliena  fiiit, 
Viyite  felloes  1  dmn  me  tenet  altera  tellus ; 
Vivite  seu  vivam  1  vivite  seu  moriar  1  * 

"  Thos.  Campbell." 

4e  *  *  *  * 

The  following  note  to  Mrs.  R.  Arkwright,  whose  musical 
genius  had  given  additional  "  harmony  even  to  his  best  poetry," 
is  very  characteristic  : — 

"  Middle  Scotland  Yaed,  Dec.  10, 1829. 
"Dear  Madam, 

"  One  who  had  your  excellent  father  among  the  very  first 
encouragers  of  his  first  published  poem,  and  who  is  still  honored 
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by  the  friendsliip  of  your  family,  cannot  reply  to  your  note  in 
the  formal  third  person.  There  are  no  verses  of  mine  that  I 
shall  not  think  the  better  of,  for  their  being  selected  by  you  as 
the  subjects  of  musical  composition.  I  feel  this,  however,  like 
the  Muse  of  Poetry  sending  her  kind  compliments  to  her  sister 
muse.  If  I  should  at  any  time — ^and  let  me  hope  the  time  will 
sooner  or  later  come — fulfil  my  intention  of  seeing  a  country  so 
interesting  as  Derbyshire,  it  will  add  no  slight  zest  to  my 
pleasure,  to  come  and  pay  my  respects  to  you.  Already  it 
heightens,  in  anticipation,  my  association  with  the  scenery,  to 
describe  to  you,  in  return  for  your  pointing  them  out  to  me,  the 
finest  views  of  the  Peak.*     .     .     . 

"  At  present  I  am  doing  penance  for  my  expired  Rectorship 
in  Glasgow,  by  finding  myself  obliged  to  make  up  my  leeway 
in  London,  after  so  many  journeys  out  of  it,  and  to  live  like  a 
knight  of  industry.  But  still  I  look  forward  to  taking  a  sum- 
mer ramble  into  Derbyshire,  and  hearing  my  own  *  Roland ' 
sung,  as  only  one  can  sing  him. 

"  I  rejoice  to  perceive  5iat  Mrs.  Hemans  is  one  of  your  favo- 
rite poets.  My  praise  of  her,  little  as  she  needs  it,  is  at  least 
disinterested ;  but  she  seems  to  me  a  genius  singularly  fitted  for 
the  accompaniment  of  your  graceful  and  noble  musical  powers. 
She  may  not  be  the  boldest  and  deepest  of  female  geniuses, 
though  the  richness  of  her  vein  is  very  sterling ;  but,  to  my 
taste,  she  is  the  most  elegant  (lyric)  poetess  that  England  ha^ 
produced.  I  hope  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  her, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not. 

"  The  length  of  my  letter  will  possibly  teach  you  to  be  more 
cautious  in  future  of  sending  civil  notes,  that  require  an  answer, 
to  old  and  prolix  poets  of  fifty.  But  you  may  comfort  yourself 
by  reflecting,  that  you  could  not  have  weU  foreseen  what  claims 
of  acquaintance,  founded  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  the 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  had  to  prefer  to  you.  Mean- 
while let  me  beg  pardon  for  having  so  long  imposed  on  your 
patience,  and  make  this  apology — that,  as  your  fetherf  was  the 
first  who  rejoiced  my  ear  by  commending  the  beginning  of  my 
first  poem ;  so  I  have  a  superstitious  joy  in  thanking  his  daughter 
for  setting  its  conclusion  to  music.     With  very  sincere  respect^ 

"  T.  C." 

*  *  %  «r  «r 


*  The  anecdote  that  follows  in  the  letter  has  been  aleady  given,  voL  1. 
page  219. 

f  See  VoL  I.,  page  219. 
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The  opening  of  this  year  was  clouded  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  with  whom  Campbell  had  lived  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  kindness 
and  generosity  of  the  painter  to  his  less  prosperous  friend,  had 
been  often  manifested  in  acts,  to  which  the  Poet  has  borne 
gratefiil  testimony.  The  fall  of  such  a  man  presented  a  Tery  fit 
subject  for  biography ;  and  from  their  long  attachment  and  con- 
genial tastes,  a  life  of  Lawrence,  by  Campbell,  was  expected  to 
present  features  of  interest  which,  perhaps,  no  other  pen  could 
so  well  delineate ;  and,  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  performing  at 
once  a  public  and  private  duty,  Campbell  set  himself  seriously 
to  the  task.  By  the  private  friends  and  family  connexions  of 
Lawrence,  materials  were  speedily  furnished ;  and  his  letters  of 
this  period  are  filled  with  accounts  of  his  applications,  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  had  been  answered.  Why,  after 
a  tew  months,  the  work  was  abandoned,  I  have  not  ascertained ; 
it  is  only  certain  that,  after  an  auspicious  commencement,  the 
task  was  delegated  to  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  of 
whose  literary  talents  Campbell  entertained  a  high  opinion.  It 
seems  very  probable  that,  in  declining  this  task,  he  was  swayed 
by  a  promise  given  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  the  sad  prospect  of 
being  soon  called  upon  for  its  fulfilment — ^for  at  this  period  her 
heal&  had  become  more  feeble  and  precarious. 

In  proof  of  the  determination,  however,  with  which  the  Poet 
undertook  his  friend's  biography,  he  resolved  to  confine  himself 
to  his  chambers ;  and  neither  to  pay,  nor  receive  visits,  until  the 
task  was  completed.  The  better  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  he 
had  a  hthographed  notice  sent  round  to  his  friends,  and  fastened 
to  the  door  of  his  study.  This  novel  method  of  preventing  in- 
trusion, occasioned  much  harmless  mirth  at  the  time  ;  but  soH- 
tude  becoming  irksome,  the  document  remained  only  a  very  few 
days  in  force ;  and  the  framer  of  the  law  became  its  first  trans- 
gressor.* To  his  associate  in  the  "  Life,"  he  thus  traces  the  plan — 

*  The  foUowiog  ia  a  copy  of  the  circular : — 

"  (Circular.)  Mr.  Campbell  being  norw  engaged  in  the  task  of  writing  a 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  well  as  in  other  literary  avocations,  is  de- 
sirous to  have  his  time  and  attention  left  as  imdistracted  as  possible  from 
those  objects.  He  therefore  requests  his  friends  not  to  send  him  any  notes 
that  may  require  answers :  unless  on  cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  life  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Beading,  at  the 
Literary  Union  Club  House,  Regent-street,  wiU  receive  communications, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  Mr.  0.  respecting  either  the  Literary 
Union,  or  the  New  Monthly  Magarine :  and  Mr.  Campbell  is  obliged  to  re- 
quest leave  for  this  retirement  from  his  ordinaiy  intercourse  with  his 
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**  F^,  24tk. — ^Meanwhile  let  us  be  after  the  young  days  of 
Sir  Thomas ;  and  though  we  must  not  neglect  anydiing  that 
comes  in  our  way — ^respecting  his  later  days,  and  professional 
character ;  yet  I  think  we  should  not  go  out  of  our  way,  or  leave 
the  narrative  for  such  matter.  My  idea  is,  that  I  shall  be^n 
plump  with  his  birth,  parentage,  and  boyish  days ;  and,  going 
through  all  the  events  of  his  life  that  can  be  gathered,  interspers- 
ing them  with  letters,  conclude  with  his  character  and  a  history 
of  English  Art" 

March  Sth. — On  receiving  from  Glasgow  the  "  first-fruits  of 
his  new  Edition,"  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Tale  tuum  Btmkfwb$  ndbiB,  HMns  Goutinet 
QwU«  toper  feuia  in  gr«min$,  qwUeper  cahim,  ^— (Yota.  £a  Y.  45.) 

and  to  think  that  I  have  three  pounds  to  come !  Yet,  my  dear 
Gray,  I  am  sorry  to  afflict  a  postage  upon  you — as  to  pay  it 
would  afiront  you — but  I  must  iRcknowledge  your  welcome  pa- 
per ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  inquire  of  you  farther,  how  many 
copies  of  my  work  Mr.  Smith  has  still  on  hand.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  state  of  the  sale  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  I  must 
regulate  the  time  of  my  forthcoming  Edition  by  the  quantity  of 
the  last,  yet  undisposed  of.  I  am  driven  from  post  to  pillar 
about  the  life  of  Lawrence ;  and  already,  though  it  is  not  fairly 
begun,  people  are  clamoring  that  it  should  be  finished. 

«T.  C." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Campbell  took  refuge  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  studious  seclusion  proceeded  with  his  biography. 
His  prc^ess,  however,  was  very  slow ;  the  publisher  was  urgent ; 
the  work  was  promised  for  the  ensuing  season ;  and,  in  reply  to 
a  demand  for  copy  for  the  press,  he  writes  from 

**AsHFOED,  May  ISf  1830. 

'^  I  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Bentley's  impatience  to  have 
progress  reported ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  report  it  myself;  but  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  business,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
port progress,  as  by  a  log-book — ^for  new  facts  are  coming  up 
every  day,  and  often  contradicting  what  seemed  to  be  the  facts 
of  yesterday.  Then,  I  was  obliged  to  re-model  the  whole  first 
chapter — for  I  found  Sir  Thomas's  Palestinian  genealogy  all  a 

—^^^—^-^•^—~~  .  II--.  ■  ;  ■  -  _ 

fiiends,  untQ  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  flhall  have  been  annonwoed 
to  be  on  Ihe  eve  of  publitiatioD. 

*"  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  WhUehaU,  Feb,  1, 1830." 
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fiffce ;  and  on  thai,  a  great  many  of  my  remarks  depended.  I 
have  got  a  good  deal  done,  however ;  and  I  had  a  half-dozen 
letters  of  Sir  Thomas's  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee,  authoress  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales ;  the  notice  of  whom,  and  of  her  sister  Sophia, 
will  form  an  excellent  episode  in  the  history  of  our  artist,  as 
they  were  his  particularly  intimate  friends.  Impart  to  Mr.  B. 
that  it  is  very  right  on  his  part  to  be  urgent ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  assure  him  that  I  am  getting  on  as  fast  as  it  is  possible, 
without  insuring  disgrace  and  disappointment  by  a  crude  work, 
on  every  fault  of  which.  Criticism  will  be  ready  to  pounce  with 
outstretched  fangs.  It  is  my  interest  to  be  out  with  it  as  soon 
as  I  can,  with  a  good  grace — for  it  is  impeding  my  way  to  bet- 
ter things,  and  I  work  at  nothing  else.  T.  C." 

On  a  rather  delicate  topic,  he  thus  writes  to  his  sister : — 

**  AsHFOBDy  NEAA  Staines,  May  27,  1830. 

"I  have  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  sister,  for 
which  I  thank  you  cordially.  The  defence  of  Lady  B.  was  a 
bold  step  on  my  part ;  and  I  do  most  gladly  rejoice  that  I  meet 
with  your  approbation.  K  all  the  world  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  I  should  still  feel  and  think  that  I  had  done  the  right 
thing,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity ; 
and  that  right  and  best  thing  was  only  to  be  done  with  bold  and 
blunt  earnestness.''  .  .  . 

"  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  affecting  indifference,  but  really 
feel  entire  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  the  worse  half  of 
the  world.  The  abuse  of  part  of  the  press  I  take  rather  as  a 
compliment.  What  I  have  now  to  say,  I  don't  give  you  in  ab- 
solute confidence ;  but  ar  Ic  vnll  be  out  one  day,  I  give  it  to 
repeat  with  discretion.* 

"  To  speak  of  better  subjects.  I  trust  the  coming  in  of  sum- 
mer weather  will  be  favorable  to  my  dearest  sister.  I  am  in 
great  hopes  of  letting  my  house,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lodge  some 
miles  out  of  town  during  the  summer.  Till  June,  I  shall  be  at 
the  house  of  Robert  Sullivan,  author  of  two  very  pretty  dramas, 

*  It  may  be  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  question  entered 
upon  in  this  letter,  is  connected  with  the  part  taken  by  Campbell  in  vindi- 
cating the  character  of  a  lady.  His  letter — ^to  which  I  need  not  further 
allude— contains  a  list  of  facts,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  addressed 
a  remcmstrance  to  Mr.  Moore,  whose  biography  of  the  noble  Poet  had  re- 
cently appeared — See  CampbeWa  letter  to  Mr.  Moorey  Jan.  2d^  1881,  p.  288, 
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and  one  of  the  dearest  friends- 1  ever  had.  He  and  his  wife  are 
like  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  me ;  and  we  have  nice  young  ladies 
in  the  house.  .  .  . 

"  The  first  of  June  I  shall  be  in  lodgings  at  Sydenham,  pro^ 
bably  for  some  months.  My  friends  there  are  in  sad  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Mrs.  Adams,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

^'  The  enclosed  letter,"  he  adds,  "  is  for  Miss  Anderson. 

"T.  C." 

«J/'ay27,  1880. 

^'Deab  Miss  Anderson, 

'*  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  take  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  you  my  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  melancholy 
event  which  has  lately  befallen  you ;  but  accidents  have  pre- 
vented my  better  intentions.  On  such  an  event,  it  is  difficult 
for  friendship  itself  to  suggest  matter  of  consolation ;  but  yet 
the  consciousness  of  the  great  and  constant  duty  you  have  per- 
formed as  a  daughter,  ought  to  be  some  support  to  you  under 
this  dispensation.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  there 
should  be  no  notice  of  my  venerable  and  good  friend's  decease* 
in  the  New  Monthly,  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  truth  is, 
I  gave  orders  for  a  notice  of  it,  to  which  I  affixed  a  character, 
written  by  myself,  to  be  inserted  by  my  assistant ;  but  he  sent 
me  word  yesterday,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
particulars  about  Dr.  Anderson's  life ;  and  therefore  thought 
that  the  notice  could  not  appear  for  the  present.  Will  you, 
dear  Miss  Anderson,  favor  me  with  the  dates  and  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  your  worthy  father's  history,  and  we  shall  have 
a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  month  after  next.  With 
regard  and  sympathy,  believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 

«T.  0." 

May  29^A. — Campbell  invites  his  colMorateur  in  the  bio- 
graphy to  meet  a  party  of  friends  at  dinner  on  the  1st  of  June, 
among  whom  he  expects  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Mr.  Patmore,  the  friend  of  John  Scott,  and 
others.  This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  dinner  parties  given 
to  his  friends  during  the  season. 

To  the  same  literary  friend  he  writes : — "  We  shall  finally 
settle  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  life  of  Lawrence :  Colburn 


*  See  «Kbw  Monthly"  for  July,  1880,  also  of  this  work,   VoL  Z, 
OhapB.  X—XI. 
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and  Bentley  seem  now  to  be  half  unwilling  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed with  it" 

His  correspondence  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus  resumed : — 

"  May  ZOth. —  ...  I  believe  I  have  boasted  before  now, 
that  I  do  not,  on  an  average,  introduce  more  than  one  person 
in  a  thousand  who  requests  of  me  an  introduction  to  you ;  and 
this  is  OTie  part  of  my  apology  for  begging  leave  to  introduce 
my  young  friend,  Lieutenant  Edward  Hodge,  who  is  now  quar- 
tered with  his  regiment  in  Edinburgh :  the  other  is,  that  his 
father,  Major  Edward  Hodge,*  one  of  my  most  intimate  and 
beloved  friends,  fell  in  the  field  of  Quatre  Bras,  while  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars.  He  was  a 
right  good  man  and  soldier.  I  have  known  his  boy  from  his 
infancy,  and  therefore  recommend  him  to  your  notice  and  coun- 
tenance— my  dear  great  Poet  of  chivalry. 

"When  Napier  of  *the  Edinburgh'  returns  to  you,  he  will 
probably  tell  in  your  city  how  heartily  I  laughed  at  the  regrets 
of  my  Edinburgh  friends,  for  my  supposed  intended  marriage 
with  a  certain  lady.  ...  *  The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  1'  .  .  . 
1  thank  you,  nevertheless,  for  having  been  concerned  about  me. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  yours  truly,        T.  C." 

«r  «  *  «  « 

"•June  2d, — ^I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  dearest  sister,  that 
I  have  at  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  young  Milnesf  under 
my  roof.  He  is  a  charming  young  man.  I  had  a  party  of 
twelve  at  dinner  about  a  week  ago,  where  he  met  the  family 
of  the  ^  Calcotts ;  and  they  admired  him  so  much,  that  they 
asked  me  for  his  address  that  they  might  invite  him  to  their 
bouse.  Calcott  is  an  artist  of  the  very  first-rate  genius  and  esti- 
mation. He  might  have  been  President,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
stand  candidate  at  the  late  election.  His  wife  was  the '  Maria 
Graham'  who  wrote  her  travels  in  South  America  and  India. 
They  live  in  the  best  society,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  so 
that  I  am  glad  your  young  friend  and  they  have  got  ac- 
quainted." .... 

"  I  have  been  spending  a  month  in  the  country  with  an  ex- 
cellent young  friend — the  author  of  *  the  Silent  River,'  and  an- 
other beautiftil  little  drama.     I  was  very  happy  there — ^too 

*  See  Poems,  page  112 ;  and  Vol.!,  page  244,  of  this  work, 
f  R.  MoncktoQ  MUnes,  Esq^  M.  R    Author  of  Memoriala  of  a  Tout  in 
Oreeee/dse, 
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happy  to  be  industrious ;  and  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  was  there^ 
fore  suspended.     My  health,  however,  has  been  benefited. 

«  T.  C." 

•  •  #  *  *  *  * 

"  Aug,  26  <A. —  ...  On  Monday  last  I  had  my  dear  friends, 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  and  her  daughter,  to  dine  with  me.  .  .  . 
I  had  alS)  the  good  fortune  to  have  that  day  the  great  Cuvier 
and  his  daughter  for  my  guests.  The  party  went  off  very  well, 
and  I  should  have  been  peculiarly  happy  if  I  had  not  been 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  my  beloved  M.  .  .  .  After  a  day 
of  much  anxiety,  I  learnt  that  she  was  better,  and  trust  to  see 
her  to-day  tolerably  well."  .... 

"  Baron  Cuvier  is  delightfully  simple  as  you  could  wish  a 
first-rate  great  man  to  be ;  and  his  daughter,  or  I  should  say 
his  step-daughter,  Madlle.  Devaucel,  enchanted  us  all.  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  knew  her  at  Paris,  and  was  with  us,  said  that  she 
had  a  sort  of  fascination  over  all  the  aavans  in  Paris ;  and  a 
wager  was  laid  that  she  would  fascinate  even  the  giraffe.  It 
really  so  happened ;  and  the  stupendous  animal,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  used  to  follow  her  about  like  a  lamb.  I  gave  her  a 
copy  of  my  works  for  which  she  thanked  me  in  a  farewell  note,* 
which  is  so  pretty  a  specimen  of  French  good-breeding,  that  I 

enclose  it  to  you I  fear  showing  it  to  M — ,  for  fear  of 

making  her  jealous  I  though,  if  they  had  met,  I  know  they 
would  have  been  soon  mutually  attracted. 

"  Hardly  was  my  party  over,  and  my  mind  at  rest  about  M., 
when  I  fell  ill  myself;  cold — every  one  had  caught  cold ;  my 
very  surgeon  came  complaining  of  it ;  but  my  ailment  lasted 
only  four  days,  and  I  am  now  so  well,  that  I  trust  in  an  hour  to 

*  The  following  is  fhe  note  addressed  to  the  Poei»  in  a  fine  bojd  hand, 
by  Madlle.  Duvancel : — "  Yous  arez  M  b(»  et  gradeux  poiir  moi  jnfiqu'4 
la  fin,  Monsieur :  je  pars  p6n6tr6e  de  reoonnaissance,  etrbien  fidre  da  pre- 
sent dont  vOus  m'avez  h(»ior6e ;  il  me  suiyra  partout  avec  le  souvenir  de 
yotre  aimable  accueil  et  des  moments  agr^ables  que  j'ai  pass^  pr^s  de  vous. 
Je  regrette  seulement  qu'ils  ayent  6t6  si  courts ;  mais  je  sens  que  je  leur 
ferois  le  m^me  reproche,  hors  m^me  qu'ik  se  fussent  prolong^s  davantageu 
Ne  &ut-il  pas  toujours  en  yenir  auz  adieuz  1  Je  vous  envoie  les  ndtres  k 
travers  les  demiers  paquets  et  les  demieres  yisites;  mais  j'emporte  I'^sp^- 
rance  de  vous  r^voir  d  Paris,  oil  nous  serous  bien  heureux  de  vous  r^ceyoir 
Yeuillez,  en  attendant,  croire  d  la  reconnaissance  bien  sincere  des  oiseauz 
de  passage,  et  agr6er,  avec  mes  remerdments,  Tezpression  d'une  admhra- 
tion,  qui  n'a  rien  du  nouveau  pour  vous. 

Sophie  Duvauokl." 

"  Mercredi-matin,  18  A<yAt" 
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be  on  mj  way  to  Sydenham — there  to  spend  a  few  days  until 

my  monthly  labors  recommence My  efforts  in  the  N.  M. 

are  now  more  required  than  ever ;  my  assistant  is  changed,  and 
my  trouble  increased.  T.  C.*' 

'*  Sept,  15  th, — ^Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  steaming 
to  the  sea-coast.  This  I  say  not  the  less  sincerely  that  I  say  it 
with  some  degree  of  envy ;  as  it  will  not  be  within  my  own  un- 
fortunate destiny  to  get  out  of  London  all  this  blessed  autumn. 
Yet  I  wish  you  had  better  weather — as  I  presume,  from  the 
showers  here,  that  your  climate  is  not  quite  showerless.  I  had 
this  morning  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  the  midst  of  sun- 
shine— when  an  umbrella  appeared  superfluous,  and  a  cloak 
would  have  been  ridiculous — by  a  violent  plumper,  that  has 
brought  back  my  cough,  that  needs  no  very  pressing  invitation 
to  return. 

"  Did  you  or  I  ever  think  of  living  unto  such  strange  times, 
my  dearest  M.,  as  the  age  of  daily  revolutions  ?  Yesterday, 
France — to-day,  Brussels — to-morrow,  Brunswick — ^and  Satur- 
day, who  knows  where  ?  There  is  something  more  important 
and  interesting  in  the  state  of  Belgium  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  I  am  sorely  uneasy  about  its  external  political  in- 
fluence ;  it  may,  by  some  cause  or  mismanagement,  involve  our- 
selves to  interfere ;  but  as  a  piece  of  history,  without  reference 
to  ourselves,  I  believe  it  to  be  pregnant  with  good  effects  for  the 
general  welfare.  I  have  lately  had  access  to  some  documents 
on  the  state  of  the  country  that  are  little  known ;  and  I  hope  to 
bring  the  subject  pretty  copiously  before  the  public  in  the  N.  M. 
I  wonder  where  Pep6  is — or  rather  what  he  is  doing,  for  I  know 
he  is  in  Paris.  The  French  government,  I  understand,  are  chary 
in  connecting  themselves  with  revolutions ;  and  they  are  wise  in 
this  respect ;  but,  assuredly,  we  shall  hear  something  ere  long 
about  it. 

"  I  have  had  a  long  and  kind  letter  from  Archdeacon  Strahan,  - 
who  desires  to  be  very  gratefully  remembered  to  you.  For  a 
wonder,  I  am  going  out  &is  evening  by  the  invitation  of  a  very 
worthy  old  gentleman — Mr.  O'Bryen,  a  great  friend  of  Charles 
Fox's — whom  I  find  a  very  pleasant  neighbor.  His  only  daugh- 
ter,* a  fine  plump  Irish  beauty  of  seventeen,  has  won  the  heart 

♦  TO  FLORDSTE,  ^ 

'  **  Could  I  bring  loet  youth  back  a^fain, 
And  be  what  I  have  been, 
rd  court  you  in  a  gallant  strain, 
My  young  and  fair  Florine  I 
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of  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  turns  up  his  eyes  when  I  remark, 
What  a  lovely  creature  Miss  O'Bryen  is  !  What  the  play  is  to 
be,  I  know  no  more  than  your  dear  sell  My  young  friend  and 
his  beloved,  I  daresay,  still  less T.  C* 

^*Sq>t  2Sth. — ^I  am  so  fatigued  by  finishing  the  October 
number  of  the  New  Monthly,  that  I  can  hardly  hold  a  pen ;  I 
have  had  agitation  superadded  to  Migue.  You  remember  that 
the  end  of  last  month,  I  went  to  visit  my  poor  boy ;  I  went  out 
of  town  with  a  full  assurance  on  my  mind,  that  there  was  no 
objectionable  paper  for  the  September  number  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer — ^no  paper  which  I  had  not  seen  and  approved  of. 
The  bargain  between  Colbum  and  myself  gives  me  tie  privilege 
as  an  Editor.  For  the  accident  that  happened,  Colbum,  I  find, 
is  really  not  to  blame — ^but  there  was  a  change  in  the  sub-edi- 
torship ;  and  God  knows  by  whose  mistake — I  suspect  by  that 
of  *  *,  a  vile  and  shocking  paper,  which  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of^  was  sent  first  to  my  assistant,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  as  one  which  I  had  inspected,  and  ordered  for  publica- 
tion. .  .  .  The  mistake  has  cost  me  abundance  of  pain.    Judge 

**  But  mine's  the  chiHiDg  age  that  chides 
Devoted  rapture's  glow ; 
And  Love,  that  conquers  all  besides, 
Finds  Time  a  conqaering  foe. 

**  Farewell  1    We're  severed,  by  oar  &te, 
Ab  &r  as  night  from  noon ; 
You  came  into  this  world  so  late — 
And  /  depart  so  soon ! — ^T.  0." 

These  elegant  verses  are  among  the  veiy  few  that  appeared,  with  Canrp- 
bell's  signature,  in  one  of  the  fashionable  annuals.  A  tew  years  later,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  early  doomed  lady,  to  wtMsm  they  were 
addressed,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  G«oige  Hmitiy  Gordon,  the  Poef  s  at- 
tached Mend,  and  died  in  Paris,  within  "  one  little  month"  after  maniage^ 
in  her  22d  year.  To  such  a  fieite,  what  more  appropriate  epitaph  than 
this: — 

Tmmatura  peri;  9ed  iu  felicior,  anno8 
Vive  ttioSf  conjux  opUme^  vive  meoa, 

Mr.  Gk>rdon  was  "the  transcriber  of  the  Wdverley'hSBS.  for  the  press,  in 
which  capacity  he  displayed  eveir  quality  ihai  could  endear  an  amanuen- 
sis to  an  author;  and  when  the  cusasters  of  1826  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  Scott  to  have  his  MS.  copied,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  Gk)rd(Hi  in  one  of  the  goyemment  offices  in  London."  It  was  also 
finr  Mr.  Gk>rdon  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  "Jieliffioua  DtMoursea  by  a  Lay- 
man^ which  were  published  in  1828,  and  broue^it  his  young  friend  260^^ 
lAfi  of  Beoti,  Vol  VIZ  pp,  98—107. 
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of  mj  horror,  when  I  returned  to  town,  to  find  that  an  article 
had  been  printed,  attacking  the  memory  of  Br.  Glennie,  of 
Dulwich — a  man  with  whom  you  know  I  was  on  intimate  and 
kindly  terms  of  friendship.*  I  have  made  in  the  forthcoming 
number  a  full  and  distinct  explanation  of  this  accident.     The 

vile  paper  was  sent  by  ,  whom  Dr.  Glennie  would  not 

allow  to  try  experiments  on  Lord  B ^*s  foot,  when  Lord  B 

was  Dr.  G.'s  pupil."     .     .    . 

*'  This  has  been  the  dark  side  of  my  fortune  since  I  saw  you. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  I  should  say  that  the  agreeable  inci- 
dent of  the  month  has  been  meeting  with  a  most  interesting 
stranger,  a  descendant  of  Montezuma,  and  of  the  Licas  of  Peru ; 
a  chief,  bom  to  rule  over  100,000  native  Lidians,  though  driven 
by  the  convulsions  of  South  America  to  live  in  London,  on  such 
returns  of  his  prindpality  as  his  brother  can  remit  to  him,  which 
is  about  £300  a-year.  Remember  that  large  estates  in  South 
America  may  be  able  to  yield  very  little  profit  in  England. 
Well,  my  worthy  Peruvian-Chief  is  really  a  handsome  and  gen- 
tleman-like man  ;  and  his  wife,  if  she  had  good  teeth,  would  be 
really  a  lovely  Spanish  beauty.  You  must,  you  shall  meet 
them.  The  descendant  of  Montezuma  is  but  a  little  darker 
than  Mrs.  *  *  *  ^  but  remarkably  like  her.  He  is  author 
of  several  sensible  tracts  in  the  Spanish  language.  I  will  send 
you  one  of  them,  when  you  come  to  Sydenham.  He  speaks 
English  very  ill,  and  cannot  write  it  at  all,  nor  can  I  make  out 
his  Spanish  writing  much  better.  He  says  that  if  I  will  instruct 
him  in  the  literature  of  England,  he  will  open  up  to  me  new 
sources  of  knowledge  respecting  America,  a  country,  he  says, 
which  has  been  badly  described.  He  is  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Peruvian,  and  showed  me  a  Peruvian  hieroglyphic,  in 
which  are  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Serpent. 

"  I  went  with  my  cousin  Gray  to  see  Windsor,  last  Sunday ; 
and  never  enjoyed  it  so  much  before.  We  went  to  the  chapel, 
and  attended  service  with  the  Royal  Couple ;  the  organ  and  the 
chanting  are  beyond  all  praise ;  and  really  such  a  glorious  pile 
of  building  nowhere  exists — I  mean  of  its  kind.  T.  C." 

*  *  *  «r  « 

The  close  of  this  year  was  attended  with  circumstances  which, 

*  See  Vol"  L,  Letters  from  Sydenham,  in  which  testimony  is  bom  to  the 
generous  friendship  of  Dr.  Glennie.  The  vexatious  incident  here  mention- 
ed is  supposed  to  nave  led  to  his  resigning  the  Editorship  of  The  New 
MontMy.    See  next  page,  238. 
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for  a  time,  serionslj  affected  his  interests.  Writiiig  to  Miss 
Moore,  he  sajt : — ^^  December  80.  You  may  have  heard  that  I 
have  given  np  the  ^  New  Monthly/  as  well  as  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence — ^the  former,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  continue  the  EdittM*,  without  interminable  8<»«pes,  together 
with  a  law-suit  now  and  then  I  Sir  Thomas's  biography  I  could 
not  finish,  because  Colbum  would  insist  on  having  it  in  a  few 
months,  and  I  could  get  no  materials.  Having  Uius  ceased  to 
write  for  others,  I  have  retired  upon  my  own  resources,  and  am 
resolved  to  write  for  mysell"  ..."  The  abandonment  of 
the  Magazine  was  a  proper  measure,  and  I  am  now  really  glad 
of  it ;  but  an  inch  makes  a  great  odds  to  a  man's  nose — ^and  so 
does  £600  a  year  off  his  income.  I  have  had  vast  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  my  house  and  finding  comfortable  lodgings,  and 
It  was  only  last  night  I  got  into  them.  T.  C." 

»  «  »  »  » 

A  temporary  estrangement,  arising  out  of  a  well-known  ques- 
tion, in  which  Campbell  and  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  took  op- 
posite sides,  had  for  some  months  interrupted  their  intercourse. 
This  was  a  painful  circumstance  to  both ;  and  in  a  noble  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Moore,  Campbell  thus  stepped  forward  to  heal 
the  breach : — 

*"  London,  Jan.  %  1831. 
'^  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  sorry  for  the 
over- vehemence  of  manner  in  which  I  addressed  you  on  the  un- 
fortunate subject  which  divided  our  opinions.  With  unaltered 
sentiments  on  the  question — though  it  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  re-argue  it — with  no  bias  from  others,  except  that  they 
may  know  my  regard  for  you — ^I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  forgotten,  in  the  warmth  of  my  zeal,  that,  even  in  a  just 
cause — and  a  just  one  I  still  consider  it — ^a  mild  tone  of  re- 
monstrance was  due  to  such  a  friend.  It  gave  me  a  pang  to  re- 
flect on  this  truth,  when  I  recoUected  our  last  happy  meeting. 
With  a  delicacy  worthy  of  yourself,  you  have  forborne  to  re- 
taliate on  the  subject  of  that  difference.  With  equal  generosity, 
YOU  will  give  me  the  hand  of  friendship  once  more ;  and  it  will 
be  no  apostasy  from  our  creed  and  feelings,  on  either  side,  to 
be,  as  before,  on  terms  of  sincere  cordiality. 

"  I  should  have  conveyed  to  you  my  regrets  on  this  subject 
long  ago ;  but,  though  you  would  not  have  misconstrued  my 
motives  for  wishing  a  reconcilement,  the  misjudging  minority 
of  the  world  would  have  imputed  them  to  my  fear  of  your 
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ligation  in  the  forthcoming  volume.  In  reality,  I  had  no  siich 
fear ;  not  from  undervaluing  your  polemic  powers,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  you  would  rather  be  warned  by  my  warmth  of 
manner,  than  led  to  copy  it.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  I 
should  wait  for  the  appearance  of  your  work ;  and  now  it  has 
come  out,  your  conduct  has  touched  me  a  thousand  times  more 
than  even  your  wit  could  have  wounded  me. 

*^  I  leave  to  your  sense  and .  taste  to  make  whatever  use  of 
this  letter  you  may  think  most  proper ;  but,  if  I  may  hope  for 
that  happiness,  the  most  simple  token  of  my  being  restored  to 
your  regard,  would  be  for  you  to  come,  the  next  time  you  are 
in  town,  to  The  Literary  Union,  of  which  you  are  an  honorary 
member,  and  I  should  manage  to  have,  a  select  company,  who 
would  be  but  too  proud  to  dine  with  so  honored  a  guest. 
Praising  you,  my  dear  Moore,  is  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle ; 
but  allow  me  to  trust  that  I  ain  not  permanently  alienated  from 
so  much  worth  and  genius  ;  and  that  I  may  still  call  myself 
your  affectionate  friend,  T.  C." 

An  explanation  so  frankly  offered,  was  as  frankly  accepted ; 
and  to  this  pleasing  incident  Mr.  Moore  has  delicately  alluded 
in  one  of  his  poems.* 

*  *  *  *  % 

The  following  letter,  on  a  topic — the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life — ^and  addressed  to  a  most  intimate  and  sympathizing  friend, 
speaks  in  a  language  thrillingly  prophetic : — 

**  London,  March  11, 1881. 

^'  I  have  news  to  make  me  sad,  and  news  to  make  me 
savage.  My  poor  brother  Archibaldf  is  dead  at  Richmond,  in 
Virginia.  Warsaw  is  taken,  and  a  scene  of  butchery  and  hor- 
ror I  I  had  a  letter  from  the  place  itself,  dated  21st.  ult,  from 
one  of  the  Poles,  approving  of  what  I  told  him  the  Londoners 
meant  to  do, — namely,  to  send  out  medals,  saying,  ^  Men  of 
Poland,  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  are  with  you  V    But  all  is 

•  "  —  "  — ■  *   ■  ' '  I  ^ 

*  **  Such  was  our  hoet ;  and  iho\  sinoe  then, 

Slight  clouds  have  risen  'twizt  him  and  me, 
Who  would  not  j^rasp  such  hand  again, 

Stretched  forth  again  in  amity  ? 
Who  can,  in  this  short  life,  afibrd 

To  let  such  mists  a  moment  stay. 
When  thus  one  frank,  atoning  word. 

Like  sunshine,  melts  them  all  away?" — Poxafs,  pa^  462. 
f  See  Sketch  of  his  Life  in  introductory  Chapter,  Vol  L 
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now  oyer ;  and  a  brave  nation  is  thrust  a  second  time,  assassin- 
ated, into  her  grave.  Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  heaven ! 
We  must  not  question  its  justice, — but  I  am  sick,  and  fevered 
with  indignation  at  Germany,  for  suffering  this  foolish  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  he  fears  letting  his  people  taste  a  little  freedom 
more  than  resigning  his  own  freedom  to  Russia, — ^for  he  will 
soon  be  the  very  vassal  of  the  inhuman  Sclaves,  which  will  be 
worse  for  him  than  if  he  had  a  free  parliament  under  his  nose, 
— and  so  also  will  the  King  of  Prussia  be  henceforth  !  All 
continental  Europe,  I  distinctly  anticipate,  will  be  enslaved  by 
Bussia  I  France  and  Austria  will  worry  each  other  till  they  are 
exhausted ;  and  then  down  will  Russia  come  on  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  with  millions  and  millions,  and  give  law  aud  the  knout 
both  to  Germany  and  France."  .  .  • 

"  To  turn  from  public  to  private  grief,  I  certainly  cannot  be 
so  much  affected  by  Archibald's  death,  as  if  we  had  not  been 
all  our  lifetime  divided  ;  yet  still  his  worth,  and  intellect,  and 
resemblance  in  placid  character  to  my  dear  father,  makes  me 
think  I  am  almost  obdurate  not  to  mourn  for  him  more  than  I 
do.  I  feel  most  the  difficulty  of  imparting  the  news  to  my 
poor  old  sisters,  who,  though  their  sensibilities  are  blunted  by 
age,  must  recollect  that  he  was  their  play-fellow  in  the  nursery, 
and  that  he  was  younger  than  they.  For  my  own  part,  I  care 
little  about  money;  but  for  the  sake  of  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  poor  things,  I  wish  it  were  something  considerable.  I 
shall  send  out  a  power  of  attorney  to  Richmond ;  for  as  to  my 
going  out  to  America,  in  person,  I  have  one  bond  to  England 
in  yo«,  that  I  could  not  break,  if  you  bade  me.  I  feel,  besides, 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in  England  riveting  my  native 
affections  I  God  knows,  in  as  far  as  personal  sympathy  goes,  I 
regret  that  any  of  your  £unily  are  sufferers  :  but  I  cannot  dis- 
guise that  the  only  antidote  I  have  to  the  gloom  of  my  mind, 
in  forecasting  what  may  be  the  fate  of  Europe,  is  the  consolation 
of  seeing  free  principles  rooting  themselves  in  England.  Ay, 
and  it  is  by  their  flourishing,  and  their  fruits  that— if  the  civil- 
ized world  can  be  saved — ^it  will  be  saved  by  England ! 

"  I  will  remain,  therefore ;  and  though  I  am  grieved  at  fo- 
reign events,  I  can  tell  you  sincerely,  my  dearest  M.,  that  I  am 
confident  the  affairs  of  the  country  will  go  on,  domestically, 
much  better  than  la  mostly  imagined — ^at  least  among  you 
Tories. — ^I  am  not  afraid  of  civil  war,  now  that  O'Connell  has 
been  put  down ;  and  I  am  sanguine  that  we  shall  get  well 
through  the  crisis. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  descanting  on  politics ;  but  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  and  as  my  soul 
has  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  from  youth  to  age,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  my  grief  and  wrath  to  the  one 
heart,  in  all  the  world,  that  most  sympathizes  with  me. 

"  T.  C." 


Campbell  now  embarked  in  a  new  Uterary  speculation ;  and 
m  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Arkwright,  he  writes : — 

London,  March  14. 

.  .  .  "  You  may  turn  every  Une  of  me  into  music,  if 
you  think  me  worth  the  honor.  Would  to  Heaven  you  could 
turn  my  poor  self  into  a  pleasant  tune  !  But  the  diflSculty  would 
be  how  to  set  me.  I  am  too  graceless  for  a  psalm  tune,  too 
dull  for  a  glee,  and  too  irregular  for  a  march.  I  have  to  thank 
you,  however,  for  your  kind  letter,  putting  me  into  harmony 
with  myself.  I  have  had  troubles  innumerable  of  late ;  and  to 
the  distraction  of  them  has  been  added  the  death  of  a  very  de- 
servedly dear  brother  in  America — a  singularly  sagacious,  ac- 
complished, and  amiable  man. , 

"Your  kindness,  my  dear  madam,  in  renewing  your  hos- 
pitable in\itation,  affords  me  pleasure,  because  I  cannot  debar 
myself  of  the  hope  of  being  able  to  avail  myself  of  it.  But  I 
must  confidentially  tell  you,  that  the  dilG&culty  of  my  leaving 
London  is  very  great.  It  was  but  lately  that  I  formed  the  de- 
termined resolution  to  give  up  all  Uterary  labor,  save /or  myself, 
and  to  adhere  to  writing  a  work  that  would  not  bind  me  to  Hv- 
ing  in  town,  or  any  where,  permanently.  I  therefore  gave  up 
the  *  New  Monthly,'  and  wished  never  more  to  embark  in  aiio- 
ther  periodical,  but  to  retire  on  my  own  resources,  and  to  Uve, 
as  my  wants  are  few,  without  the  drudgery  of  authorship.  But 
my  high  resolves  were  stopt  by  Mr.  Colbum  lately  handing  me 
a  statement  of  my  account  by  which  I  am  enormously  in  his 
debt ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  embark — ^not  with  him,  but 
with  a  new  publisher — ^in  another  editorial  speculation,  which 
will  not  certainly  always  confine  me  to  London,  but  will  make 
it  difficult  for  me,  at  present,  to  foresee  when  I  can  be  entirely 
master  of  my  time  and  movements.  Be  assured,  however,  that 
the  prospect  of  paying  you  a  visit  is  still  a  bright  and  pleasant 
thought  in  my  mind.  T.  C. 

After  the  life  of  daily  excitement,  which  he  had  latterly. been 
Vol.  II. — 11 
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forced  to  lead  in  the  Metropolia,  Campbell  longed  ardently  for 
relaxation  and  retirement  Various  localities  were  recommended 
on  the  coast,  and  inland,  as  likely  to  meet  his  wishes.  At  length, 
afber  a  month's  delay,  and  numerous  excursions  in  search  of  "  a 
quiet  domicile,"  he  fixed  upon  St.  Leonards^  which,  in  the  end, 
fully  realized  his  expectations.  Among  the  first  letters  dated 
from  his  "  marine  villa"*  is  the  following  to  his  sister,  fresh 
with  new  life  and  poetry : — 

"St.  Leonabds,  Jwm  16,  1831. 

.  .  .  "  My  health  is  quite  restored  since  I  came  to 
St.  Leonards,  by  its  balmy  sea  air,  and  still  more  by  its  charm- 
ing society.  Here  I  have,  next  door  but  one  to  me,  my  old 
friend  Miss  Bignell.  I  have  also— though  I  lament  to  say  they 
will  soon  be  gone — ^your  charming  Milneses :  the  mother  is  a 
pattern  of  good  old  ladylike  respectability ;  and  the  three  daugh- 
ters are  aU  so  differently  pleasing,  that  I  knotr  not  which  of 
theni  I  like  best,  unless  I  were  to  say,  with  much  stuttering  and 

hesitation,  that  Caroline  is  my  favorite But  they  are 

altogether  sweet  people  ;  and  I  can  well  understand  how  they 
have  bound  your  attachment  to  them.  I  see  them  every  day, 
and  Miss  Jane  has  more  than  once  joined  the  bevy  of  fair  maids, 
whom  I  regularly  lead  out  every  fine  evening  to  long  walks — 
two  or  three  miles — along  the  cliflfe  of  Hastings ;  listening  to 
the  nightingale — admiring  the  scenery — ^repeating  poetry — and 
picking  up  wild  flowers  ;  myself  the  only  beau  of  the  party,  old 
as  I  am,  like  another  ApoUo  with  his  Muses ! 

"  A  very  amiable  family — great  friends  of  the  Milneses— of 
the  name  of  Percival,  are  of  our  parties.    They  have  with  them 

an  uncommonly  interesting  woman — a  Miss  M ;  -whose 

*  intended,*  I  am  told,  was  a  friend  of  yoursr  Alas  !  .he  died 
suddenly  some  two  years  ago.     He  wte  a  medical  man — ^young, 

but  promising  in  his  profession.     Miss  M is  a  fine,  tall, 

Greek-looking  beauty  ;  melancholy  is  evidently  marked  in  her 
countenance  very  deeply  ;  but  her  manners  have  great  amenity. 
I  should  not  forget  also  to  tell  you  of  the  Miss  D — leys,  who  often 
ask  for  you,  though  you  never  met.  Their  society — and  they 
are  old  friends  unexpectedly  met  here — ^is  a  great  treasure.  They 
are  perfect  ladies — sensible,  social,  and  accomplished  musicians. 
They  are  also  particular  friends  of  the  M s  ;  and  when  Maiy 

*  One  of  the  row  of  smaU  houses,  on  the  left  hand,  overlooldDg  the  sea, 
and  commandine  from  its  parlor  wuodow  the  glorious  objects  embodied  in 
luB  ^''lA'MicniM  Vieuffrom  8t  Leonar^i!* 
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joins  US,  we  shall  hare  a  circle  indeed.     Ah,  my  own  deapest 
sister,  it  would  be  complete  if  you  were  with  us  !        *        * 

^'  I  make  no  i^olpgy  for  telling  you  so  much  about  my  fe- 
male society  ;  for  you  are  too  wise  not  to  know,  that  to  a  man 
situated  aa  I  am,  rei^}ectable  and  refined  female  society  is  of 
great  consequence,  I  find  it  here  ccmcentrated ;  it  keeps  me 
always  lively,  but  never  distracted.  It  leaves  me  the  entire  com- 
mand of  my  own  time — unlike  the  dinner-parties  in  London — 
and  accordingly  I  have  written  more  verses  ^nce  I  came  to  St. 
Leonards,  than  I  have  written  for  many  years  within  the  same 
time.  The  poem  on  the  Sea*  was  finished  in  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  I  shall  have  another,  on  the  subject  of  Poland,  of  equal 
length,  finished  this  week,.  For  youx  amusement  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  it."    .    .    • 

'^  Yesterday  I  had  a  long,  kn^g  walk  with  fdne  ladies — ^in- 
cluding Miss  Caroline  and  Miss  Jane  Milnes— -to  Fairhght,  where 
we  made  an  irruption  on  Dr.  Batty,  drank  tea  with  him,  and 
admired  the  glorious  scenery  from  his  house.  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  a  country  excursion  more.  The  views  of  the  sea  were 
inspiring;  and  I  seemed  to  have  the  Muses  all  to  myself;  all 
the  way,  I  made  them  laugh  by  comparing  myself  to  Apollo ! 
....  I  have  not  yet  learnt  whether  Mrs.  Siddons  has  left 
me  materials  for  writing  her  life ;  but  if  she  has,  I  will — ^and 
must  write  it.  The  case  is  quite  difierent  from  that  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence — ^for  I  promised  tiiat  I  should,  if  she  left  me  me- 
moranda. T.  C.*^ 


After  a  short  visit  to  Lord  Dillon,  in  Oxfiordshire,  Campbell 
returned  to  London,  where  his  warm  advocacy  of  the  Polish 
cause  was  attended  with  beneficial  results;  His  heart  was  in 
the  subject  of  Poland ;  he  could  neither  write,  nor  speak,  upon 
any  other  with  common  patience ;  and  if  a  word  was  dropt  in 
company  that  did  not  hsrmoniae  with  his  fBelings,  he  was  very 
apt  to  consider  it  as  a  p^BBonal  offence.  His  enthusiasm  was  not 
only  strong  but  lasting ;  and^  judging  from  the  letters  before 
me,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  to  the  cause  many  able 
and  liberal  supporters.  Of  the  Pbet's  enthusiasm  I  have  just 
been  told  the  following  anecdote : — ^He  had  been  in  town,  as 
we  have  said,  speaking,  writing,  wresthng  in  behalf  of  Poland. 

I  J  -  I     I        ■  I  Ml • —  ■  •   •  ■         -■* ■ "■ ■  -        ^       ■  »■■■■» 

*  This  and  the  "  Lines  on  Polsnd"  appefuredin  the  Metropolitan  Maga- 
nne.    See  Poems,  pages  289—248. 
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While  the  feverish  ezcitement  to  which  his  feelings  had  been 
worked  up,  was  still  fresh,  he  went  to  Sydenham,  and,  dining 
with  his  friends,  drew  a  picture  of  the  calamities  of  Poland  and 
her  exiled  children.  All  were  much  struck  by  the  "  over-excite- 
ment" with  which  the  fads  were  laid  before  them.  During  the 
solemn  ^  protest"  that  followed,  a  lady — evincing  her  sympathy 
by  a  famiuar  but  expressive  phrase — said  in  an  earnest  but  sub- 
dued tone,  Poor  tkingi  /*  This  was  a  "  coolness''  the  cham- 
pion of  Poland  could  not  brook — ^**  Poor  things !"  he  exclaimed 
— "  speak  of  the  Poles  as  poor  things  !  What  are  you  ? — ^a 
mite  h  And  forgetting  himself,  he  was  carried  away  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment  In  a  moment  the  scene  had  Mien  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous :  but  what  excited  only  a  smile 
among  his  friends,  rendered  the  Poet  more  indignant  He  did 
not  recover  his  equanimity  during  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  but 
next  day,  he  acknowledged  his  error  in  a  frank  and  characteris- 
lic  letter : — 

*  Maid8tonv»  July  6, 1881. 

'^  I  know  that  my  zeal  for  Poland  has  put  me  half  mad. 
But  could  you  believe  that,  in  declaiming'  on  the  subject,  I 
deliberately  intended  to  offend  one  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
rooted  recollections  ?  No,  my  dear  friend,  you  misunderstood 
me.  You  should  not  take  my  words  by  the  letter — ^I  am  of- 
fended with  my  country  for  its  tameness  at  this  crisis.     But 

when  I  said  you^  my  dear  F ,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  I 

could  not  mean  you.  I  grant  you,  and  most  painfully  sensible 
I  am,  that  it  was  unlike  myself,  and  unworthy  of  my  cause,  to 
inflict  my  harsh  and  misanthropic  humor  on  her,  who  has  all 
claims  on  my  gentlest  respect  But  intention  is  everything.  I 
thought  you  knew  me  enough  to  smile  at  my  over-excitement 
You  must  forgive  me — ^not  instantly,  perhaps.  I  don't  deserve 
instantaneous  pardon.  But  my  heart  is  so  frdthfuUy  frill  of  old 
regard  for  you,  that  I  must  not  lose  you  for  a  slight  fault 

**  Turner,  the  painter,  has  promised  to  illustrate,  with  his 
powerful  pencil,  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  I  came  to  this  place 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  price  of  paper  for  a  new  and  splendid 
edition  like  Rogers'  *  Italy,'  at  one  of  the  paper-mills.     If  the 


*  The  expresdon  peihaps  was  not  fargottoi  when  he  wrote: — 
'*  Poles !  with  what  indignatioii  I  endure 
The  half-pitting  servile  mouths  that  call  ye  poor ! 
Poor  !    Is  it  England  mocks  you  with  her  grief  f*  Ac. 

PoEiCB,  page  248. 
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day  had  not  been  so  tormentdngly  hot,  I  should  have  wished 
you  with  me,  to  share  the  amusement  of  seeing  paper  manufac- 
tured* Why,  the  process  is  a  vast  deal  simpler  than  that  of 
making  poetry — the  simplicity  of  it  charmed  me.     .     .     ." 

*^  I  have  be^^n  exceedingly  pleased  with  Kent.  The  art  of 
agriculture  here  is  in  much  higher  perfection  than  in  any  part 
of  England  that  I  have  seen.  A  farmer  on  whom  I  called  this 
morning,  pointed  out  to  me  a  field  where  he  assured  me  that 
eleven  quarters  of  oats  had  been  reaped  in  one  year  on  several 
acres.  This  fact  ought  to  be  published.  Baise  me  but  eighty- 
eight  bushels  an  acre  of  oats  in  England,  and  England  would  be 
a  paradise.  The  field-flowers  already  begin  to  be  very  rich  on 
the  road  sides,  almost  rivalling  Hastings,  What  I  particularly 
admire  in  Kent  is  the  economy  as  to  ground.  Every  inch  of 
ground  is  used ;  the  hedges  are  trimmed  and  set,  without  vile 
useless  ditches,  and  toastoffes  on  each  side  of  them,  as  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  Medway^  the  hop  grounds,  and  orchards,  are  quite 
inspiring. 

*^  Disappointed  in  hearing  that  the  paper-maker  with  whom  I 
wished  to  contract  was  in  London,  but  being  determined  not  to 
lose  a  chance  of  seeing  the  paper  mills,  I  went  out  at  random, 
and  called  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  proprietors.  He,  too,  was 
unluckily  absent.  I  called  for  his  deputy  or  gentleman  foreman,- 
and  introduced  myself  by  saying,  *  Sir,  I  am  a  paper  stainer,  and 
should  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  the  price  of  paper.'  He 
took  off  his  spectacles — flew  to  me — ^bowed  to  me-^showed  me 
all  the  manu^tory,  and  my  triumph  was  undiminished,  until  a 
man  with  a  paper  cap  came  and  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  we  should  be 
happy  to  drink  your  health  !*  My  spirits  fell  then  half-a-crown 
lower  ;  but  lower  still,  when  I  undeceived  the  man  of  spectacles 
himself,  and  told  him  that  I  stained  paper  only  with  Author's 
ink  I  He  became  from  that  moment  intensely  disdainful  of  me. 
— ^I  set  out  for  Hastings  to-morrow.  T.  G." 

"  St.  LbonaksS)  Jvly  7, 1881. 
'* .  .  .  I  have  so  much  pleasure  in  seeing  your  hand- 
writing— as  it  assures  me  of  your  being  in  more  or  less  tolerable 
health — that  I  should  almostrno^  wish  the  risk  of  delay  by  your 
letter  passing  through  his  (the  Lord  Advocate's)  hands ;  and 
when  I  begin  grudging  postage  to  hear  from  y(m,  I  shall  be  in 
the  last  stage  of  eitiier  beggary  or  avarice !  from  both  of  which 
evils,  the  Blessed  Providence,  who  has  showered  so  many  mer- 
cies on  my  head,  I  trust,  will  all  my  life  protect  me.     And  I 
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really  request  it  as  a  &vor,  that  when  yon  find  writing  a  sup- 
portable effort,  you  will  not  trouble  your  head  about  a  frank  to 
your  *  rich  and  flourishing  brother  !'  Yes,  my  dearest  Mary,  I 
am  rich^  when  I  compare  myself  with  many  men  apparently 
wealthier.  My  wants  are  very  few ;  and  the  absence  of  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  trials,  anxiety  about  a  family,  gives  full 
scope  to  all  my  mental  powers.  I  am  comparatively  easy  re- 
specting Thomas — poor  dear  boy — ^he  is  not  nearer  any  appear- 
ance of  recovery,  but  he  is  in  kind  and  careful  hands. 

'*  I  spent  a  day  at  Sydenham  last  week,  and  saw  *  *  fre- 
quently in  town. — M.  says  I  am  mad  on  the  subject  of  the  Poles ! 
I  shall  only  mention,  however,  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
their  London  envoy,  the  son  of  Napoleon,  thanking  me  for  my 
contribution  of  100^.  to  the  Hoepitol  of  Warsaw.  An  English 
gentleman  from  Poland,  who  is  with  liie  Count,  says,  that  my 
letter  which  accompanied  the  contribution  has  been  lithographed 
and  circulated  in  Poland,  and  the  original  sent,  by  her  own  re- 
quest, to  the  Dowager  Princess  Czartoryski,  mother  of  the  Prince 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Poland. 

^  My  efforts  will  not  stop  here.  I  have  associated  a  Polish 
Committee  in  London,  and  we  may  get  something  done  for  the 
gallant  sufferers,  the  moment  this  agitation  about  Reform  begins 
to  be  allayed.  My  mite  I  should  be  ashamed  to  mention,  ex- 
cepting to  one  who  shares  in  all  my  sentiments  of  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  only  relief  to  which  my  soul  can  fly,  when  I  think 
of  those  noble  martyrs,  is  the  consciousness  that  I  have  given 
them  all  the  little  aid  in  my  power.  I  am  about  to  re-publish 
the  lines  on  Poland,  and  the  lines  on  the  Sea,  in  a  little  brochure; 
and  I  expect,  by  selling  them  at  a  couple  of  shillings,  I  shall  be 
able  to  raise  60/.  more.  I  look  farther  to  getting  40Z.  by  an 
American  legacy,*  and  that  too  shall  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  .Poles. 

^  In  London,  I  saw  Miss  Siddons,  who  gave  me  an  address 
written  to  me  on  her  mother's  memorandum  book,  almost  with 
her  dying  hand,  enjoining  my  affection  to  undertake  the  task  of 
her  Biography.     ...  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  You  will  wonder  what  took  me  to  Oxfordshire.  My  friend 
Lord  Dillon  had  been  in  London,  and,  as  he  thought^  on  his 
death-bed.     He  sent  to  St.  LecHiards  for  me.     I  could  not  go 

*  This  lega^  fell  very  fiur  short  of  the  amoisit  expected.    See  iotixMhio- 
tory  Chapter,  V  ol  L 
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to  town  without  intolerable  inconvenience  at  that  time,  and 
as  he  was  to  be  removed  to  his  seat  at  Ditchley,  near  Blenheim, 
I  thought  he  could  not  be  absolutely  on  the  point  of  death — 
but  I  promised  as  soon  as  I  could  leave  St  Leonards  and  get 
out  the  July  Number  of  the  *  Metropolitan,'  to  go  and  see  him 
at  his  country  seat.  I  accordingly  reached  it  last  Saturday 
night,  spent  Sunday  with  him,  and  returned  to  town  on  Monday. 
I  scolded  the  worthy  Lord  for  not  being  at  the  point  of  danger, 
as  I  had  come  expressly  on  that  understanding,  and  here  was  a 
man  able  to  sit  up  and  hold  long  arguments  with  me  !  To  be 
serious,  however,  I  found  he  had  got  a  dreadful  shake  from  a 
disease  of  the  heart. — He  and  Lady  Dillon  were  very  attentive 
to  me,  on  a  certain  melancholy  occasion,  and  came  often  to  see 
poor  Matilda. 

^^  After  that  event,  Lord  Dillon  asked  me  to  spend  some 
weeks  at  Ditchley.  He  called  twice  to  repeat  the  same  ques- 
tion— *  My  dear  Campbell,  are  you  sure  you  can  put  up  with 
plain  fare  V  *  Oh  yes,  the  very  plainest.'  *  Because,'  quoth  my 
Lord,  ^  we  live  in  such  a  miserable  style,  that  unless  you  can 
put  up  with  the  most  common  fare,  I  won't  ask  you  to  see  us.' 
I  went  accordingly,  prepared  to  find  them  in  a  mud-cottage, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  but  sprats  and  potatoes.  On  leaving 
the  coach,  I  gave  my  lugg^e  to  a  man,  who  was  to  carry  it 
for  a  shilling  to  the  house,  where  I  expected  to  find  my  noble 
friend ;  when,  to  my  dismay  and  shame,  at  trudging  with  a 
porter  behind  me,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  on  a  mansion,  second 
only  to  Blenheim  in  magnificence.  I  verily  believe  the  servants 
would  not  have  let  me  in  with  my  sorry  equipage ;  but  Lord 
D.  came  out  and  handed  me  into  a  hall  with  gilded  cornices,  pil- 
lars, pictures,  and  statues.  The  fare  was  of  course  something  bet- 
ter than  potatoes  !  This,  you  will  observe,  was  on  my  visit  two 
years  ago.  Much  did  I  make  Lady  D.  laugh  with  describing 
the  *  hard  fare  and  poor  accommodations,'  which  Lord  Dillon 
had  made  me  anticipate  1 

'^  On  this  occasion,  I  had  an  agreeable  disappointment  of  ano- 
ther kind,  in  finding  my  brother  poet  among  the  Peers,  not  quite  in 
a  dying  state.  He  has  some  darling  children — one  that  was 
twelve,  when  we  got  first  acquainted — a  Greek  model  of  beauty, 
who  used  to  bring  me  an  apple  every  morning,  that  Adam  him- 
selfy  even  after  his  experience,  could  not  have  refused.  She  is 
now  not  quite  so  frank  in  her  attentions,  but  still  very  fairly  at- 
tentive to  her  old  friend.  Her  little  sister,  six  years  old,  made 
me  very  much  in  love.     I  wish  I  were  a  painter ;  for  words  can- 
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not  describe  that  child's  loveliness.  It  is  not  r^ular,  but  it 
would  make  an  enchanting  picture. 

*  *  »  *  « 

"  On  my  return  to  St.  Leonards  I  find  the  worthy  Milnes 
gone  from  hence,  but  I  trust  to  their  coming  back.  The  sea  is 
looking  so  beautiful  beneath  my  windows.*  This  place  is  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  the  air  so  balmy,  that  unless  I  had  made 
a  vow  never  more  to  make  myself  unworthy  of  the  blessings  I 
enjoy,  by  repining  that  I  have  not  more,  I  should  indulge  in  re- 
gret that  I  have  not  my  two  *  *  beside  me.  But  it  is  unwise 
and  irreligious  to  forget  the  blessings  we  have,  in  our  wishes  for 
those  which  we  have  not !  And  so,  my  dearest  sister,  with 
thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  still  allows  me  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  the  thoughts  and  inmost  feelings  of  my 
heart  to  you,  and  pra3nng  that  He  may  loDg  spare  you,  I  re- 
main your  affectionate  brother,  T.  C." 

**  London,  July  81, 1831. 

'^ Cochrane's  party  went  off  exceedingly  well. 

We  had  Polish  melodies  by  Wade — good  music  and  bad  words. 
The  Polish  people  were  there.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  men,  on 
'  the  giddiest  brink  of  danger,'  so  much  at  ease  in  their  behavior. 
In  their  hearts  they  must  be  far  otherwise ;  but  they  demean 
themselves  with  exemplary  fortitude.  Count  Jelski,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Poland,  who  is  here  on  a  mission  for  a 
loan,  has  conjured  me  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
London. 

"  The  envoy  showed  me  a  column  of  matter  inserted  in  every 
Polish  newspaper,  that  touched  me  deeply,  or  rather  with  deep 
melancholy.  The  Poles  call  me  the  stanchest  friend  they  have 
in  England.  In  lai^e  characters  it  is  printed — ^  The  gratitude 
of  our  nation  is  due  to  Campbell.'  .  .  .  They  think,  dear  souls, 
that  if  I  were  to  speak  publicly  to  the  English,  I  could  influence 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  government.  What  simplicity ! 
They  conclude  by  comparing  me  with  Byron  ;  and  by  a  declara- 
tion, that,  if  ever  they  be  free,  I  shall  experience  their  gratitude. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  prevented  W from  translating 

the  whole  of  the  extract  from  the  Warsaw  States  Gazette.? 


* ^;* Potent  Seal 

How  placidly  ibj  moist  lips  speak  even  now 
Along  yon  sparluing  shingles.  —Poems,  page  290. 

t  See  Appendix. 
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For  to  read  it,  you  would  smile  at  the  exaggerated  importance 
the  Poles  attach  to  me  !  I  have  only  twice  in  the  course  of  my 
existence  had  experience  of  human  gratitude,  and  this  of  the 
Poles  is  one.  The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Warsaw  go 
on  spiritedly.  The  Polish  spirit  is  not  yet  bowed — ^it  may  have 
been  shattered,  but  never  has  it  been  bent !  T.  C." 

*  *  »  *  « 

On  his  return  to  St.  Leonards,  he  writes  : — "  Aug,  6. — I  was 
overcome  with  the  heat  and  noise  of  London — so  unlike  this 
pleasant  sea-side  !  Seldom  have  I  spent  a  more  fatiguing  fort- 
night in  town.  My  mind  was  inexpressibly  agitated  by  the 
cause  of  Poland.  All  the  Polish  gentlemen  were  urgent  with 
me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Londoners,  and  take  the  chair,  as 
they  thought  I  had  the  character  of  a  friend  to  Poland,  ob- 
noxious to  no  political  party.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  Polish  newspapers  have  exaggerated  my  importance  in  my 
own  country,  and  I  recommended  the  Envoy  to  ask  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  call  a  meeting.  He  has  declined  doing  so.  But 
France  is  about  to  take  up  the  cause — thanks  be  to  God  I  The 
news  makes  me  twenty  years  younger." 

"  The  subject  of  the  following  lines,"  he  adds,  "  which  will 
appear  in  the  ^  Metropolitan '  for  September,  is  a  spot  of  ground 
not  fftr  from  the  Castle  of  Hastings,  on  which  I  have  ascertained, 
by  a  comparison  of  histories,  the  camp  of  WilHam  the  Con- 
queror must  have  been  placed,  the  evening  before  he  defeated 
Harold  :* — 

^^  Aug,  nth. — I  send  you  the  Polish  Minister's  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  the  page  of  a  pamphlet  published  at  War- 
saw. .  4  .  Keep  our  Polish  letter  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.f 

T.  C." 

Desirous  of  '^  going  fisirther  into  the  ^Eucaily  history  of  the 


♦  **  In  the  deep  blue  of  eve, 

Ere  the  stars  had  appeared,  one  by  one, 
Or  the  lark  took  his  leave 

Of  the  skies,  and  the  sweet  setting  sun — 
I  climbed  to  yon  heights, 

Where  the  Norman  encamped  him  of  old. 
With  his  bowmen  and  knights, 
And  his  banner  all  burmshed  with  gold,**  &c 

PoBifB,  page  246. 

f  Further  reference  to  these  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 

11* 
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SiddoHB,"*  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  he  writes  to  Mn. 
Arkwright : — 

^'  Aug,  18^A. — 1  think  yott  must  be  able  to  guide  me  to  some 
traditions,  or  to  the  sources  where  I  may  apply  for  them.  Hen- 
ry Siddons,  many  years  ago-— in  Edinburgh,  I  think — informed 
me  that  the  names  Kemble  and  Campbell  were  originally  the 
same.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so ;  for,  though  we  boast  x>f  having 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  I  should  be  prouder  to  be  allied 
to  you,  than  to  the  Normans  themselves.  What  part  of  the 
country  do  you  think  the  original  sojourn  of  the  Kemble  name  % 
Ib  it  not  Wales  ?  I  think  it  was  Henry  Siddons  also  told  me 
that  a  proverb  in  the  country  still  preserved  the  recollection  of 
one  of  your  ancestors,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  religion — ^in 
those  days  when  Protestants  and  Catholics  vied  in  Christian 
charity  I  Before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  he  called  for  a  pipe  of 
tobacco — and  smoked  it — and  a  last  pipe  long  used  to  be  called 
« Kemble's  Pipe.' 

'^  I  have  written  to  Mr.  C.  Kemble  in  London,  and  I  trust  he 
will  afford  me  some  help  on  this  point,  which  is  the  threshold 
of  my  Biography.  I  confide  also  in  your  kindly  giving  me  any 
informiition  in  your  power.  T.  C." 

"  Aug,  24th. — ^We  have  a  walk  on  the  beach  five  hundred 
yards  long — and  there,  every  evening,  whilst  the  band  of  music 
IS  playing  (in  compliment  to  your  unworthy  brother,)  *The 
Campbells  are  coming,'  *The  Mariners  of  England,'  and  'The 
Exile  of  Erin,* — I  meet  a  great  number  of  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances* They  know  my  aversion  to  dinner  piarties;  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  parties  I  join  are  those  for  the  evening — after  the 
music  and  the  promenade  are  over. 

♦  To  a  private  Mend  he  writes : — **  Augtut  2d.  Mr.  Place,  senior,  of 
Charmg  (>obb,  has  behaved  to  me  in  a  tnatiner  that  exceeds  all  pmise.  He 
had  told  me,  in  a  vague  wi^,  that  he  had  collected  some  conous  matter 
relative  to  onr  stage.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  me  for  the  Siddons 
Life — so  I  asked  him  for  the  use  of  it-*offering  to  give  Imn  any  security 
for  the  return  of  his  MS.,  and  fair  r^oiuneration.  He  immediately  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  MSS.,  the  size  of  a  quartern  loaf— read  me  some  ad- 
mirable extracts — ^and,  putting  the  whole  into  my  hand,  -without  a  mem- 
orandum or  inventoiy,  said—'  Do  what  you  like  with  the  MSS.  I  know 
you  too  well  to  be  a  good  fellow,  to  take  receipts  or  memorandums.'  And 
he  further  added — '  I  will  give  you  the  loan  of  all,  or  any  of  the  books 
from  which  I  extracted  my  informatioa' — T.  C."  This  testimony  is  due 
to  an  old  and  faithful  ally,  whose  advice  and  cooperation  were  much  indued 
by  Campbell. 
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"  I  could  tire  you  out  for  hours  with  describing  the  good, 
amiable  folks  with  whom  I  take  my  evening  walk — enjoying 
society,  air,  and  exercise,  at  the  same  time.  The  charm  of  the 
parties  is,  that  the  families  bring  their  children  with  them ;  and 
as  I  dote  upon  children,  I  share  a  thousand  loves  among  them. 
There  is  my  townsman,  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  his  elegant  little 
wife,  and  three  great  httle  charmers ;  then  a  married  beauty, 
Mrs.  Grahame,  who  has  a  plot  upon  me  to  write  a  poem*  upon 
her  boy,  three  years  old.  Oh,  such  a  boy !  But  in  the  way  of 
writing  lines  on  lovely  children,  I  am  engaged  three  deep,  and 
dare  not  promise.  But,  if  I  could  send  you  a  picture  of  that 
cherub !  he  beats  all  the  statues  and  all  the  paintings  of  the 
world  to  nothing ;  and  when  he  meets  me  in  the  walk,  he  comes 
up  and  thumps  me  in  all  the  triumphant  consciousness  that  I 
am  a  slave  to  his  beauty. 

^^  Among  the  ladies  that  I  flirted  with  on  the  promenade, 
there  is  one  between  five  and  six,  who  accepted  my  attentions 
so  cordially,  that  I  went  up  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  I  made 
a  sort  of  obeisance  to  the  &mily  she  was  with,  and  by  degrees 
we  contracted  acquaintance.  The  mother,  a  most  lady-looking 
and  interesting  person,  said — *This  is  veiy  singular — I  have 
been  wishing  these  thirty  years  to  be  acquainted  with  you.  At 
that  distance  of  time,'  she  continued,  ^  I  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  at 
Edinburgh.  I  heard  of  you  among  the  Stewarts,  and  Grego- 
ries,  and  Alisons ;  but  we  never  met,  for  I  was  not  then  out. 
I  am  a  Russian  by  birth ;  but  I  hope  that  won't  prejudice  you 
against  me,  for  I  wish  well  to  the  Poles.'     *       *       ♦       ♦ 

"  On  better  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  G ,  she  let  me  know 

a  trait  in  their  domestic  history  that  seems  to  carry  romance 

*  Among  the  NugiB  canorcB  addressed  to  his  infiEUit  fEivoritea^  about  this 
time,  was  the  followmg : — 
«T0   THE  INFANT  SON  OF  MY  DEAR  FRIENDS,  MR.  AND 

MRS.  G . 

*'  Sweet  bud  of  life  I  thy  future  doom 
Is  present  to  my  eyes, 
And  joyously  I  see  thee  bloom 

In  Fortune's  fiurest  skies. 
One  dar  that  breast,  scarce  oonscioas  now, 
Shall  bum  with  patriot  flame ; 
'  And,  fraught  with  love,  that  little  brow 
Shall  wear  the  wreath  of  Fame. 
When  I  am  dead,  dear  boy  1  thou'lt  take 

These  lines  to  thy  regard — 
Imprint  them  on  thy  heart,  and  make 
A  Prophet  of  the  Bard !  T.  0," 
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into  private  life : — ^A  boy  who  called  her  mamma,  and  who  I 
thought  resembled  her,  struck  me  by  his  gentle  manners — ^his 
elegance — his  appearance  of  pride,  and  sensibility.  When  I 
complimented  her  on  the  person  who,  I  thought,  was  her  eldest 
son,  she  undeceived  me.    He  was  a  foundling,  whom  they  picked 

up  on Heath,  when  he  was  two  years  old.     His  beauty 

and  innocence  endeared  him  to  them,  so  that  they  brought  him 
up  as  their  own  child ;  and  he  passed  for  their  eldest  son  till 
lately,  when  it  was  necessary  from  circumstances,  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  dear  boy  himself.     He  has  been  melancholy,  fitful, 

and  almost  unmanageable  ever  since.     Mrs.  0 has  taken 

my  promise  that  I  will  obtain  confidence  of  the  boy,  and  use 
my  influence  over  him  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  mind.  ." 
^*  I  am  afraid,  my  dearest  sister,  that  I  have  worn  you  out 
with  my  long  gossiping ;  but  as  I  have  not  great  things  to  tell 
you,  you  must  put  up  with  small  things.  Gk)d  bless  you !  If 
you  would  pluck  up  health  and  spirits,  and  be  well,  I  should 
have  nothing  in  this  world  to  annoy  me,  beyond  a  little  black 
kitten,  that  is  biting  and  tearing  my  papers,  and  cuffing  them 
about  as  arrogantly  as  if  she  were  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  / 

'*  T.  C." 
«  *  «  «  « 

Writing  from  town  to  Dr.  Madden,  August  28,  he  says,  "  I 
dinned  with  *  Cambyses,'  as  I  used  to  call  him.  We  had  a  par- 
ty of  male  creatures — Whigs  and  Tories — and  were  in  all  six- 
teen. I  abstained  from  saying  a  word  about  politics,  till  he 
began  by  attacking  me  about  the  Polish  association ;  whereup- 
on, as  he  had  broken  the  ice,  I  thought  it  no  harm  to  tell  him 
plainly  my  mind  about  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration.  And,  although  I  had  fifteen  to  one — that  is, 
the  whole  company  against  me,  yet,  as  Winnifrid  Jenkins  says, 
*  I  Jit  with  them  all  round,'  and  laid  in  some  particularly  hard 
blows  at  my  friend  H .»'         ***** 

"  Sept.22d* — ^I  have  occasion  for  all  my  philosophy — ^and 
the  practical  part  of  philosophy  is  resignation.  I  am  resigned 
to  fate.  The  gallant  Poles  have  at  least  their  fame  I  My  moan- 
ings  about  them  can  do  no  good — so  I  struggle  against  despon- 
dency, or  rather  try  not  to  think  of  them.  For  the  present  all 
is  up  with  them.  But  the  scene  is  not  closed.  There  may  yet 
be  a  day  of  retribution  for  their  oppressors  on  this  side  of  time, 
— and  nearer  than  may  be  generally  suspected ! 

♦  Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  »LBt«r,  Mifls  Campbell,  Edinburgb." 
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*'  I  £nd  St.  Leonards  stdU,  on  the  whole,  agree  pretty  well 
with  my  health, — though  the  highly  bracing  effect  of  the  sea- 
air  has  gone  with  its  novelty ;  and  there  is  something  either  in 
its  saline  particles,  or  in  the  glaring  light  of  the  place,  that  af- 
fects my  eyes  most  disagreeably.  The  old  gentleman,  the 
Ocean,  too,  as  if  he  meant  to  do  honor  to  the  greatest  poet 
of  St.  Leonards, — ^and  one  who  has  bepraised*  him  so  lustily, 
— thunders  beneath  my  windows  in  his  equinoctial  high  spirits, 
so  loudly,  as  almost  to  disconcert  me.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  unsay  what  I  have  said — I  can  make  no  reproach  or  ob- 
jection, now,  to  the  old  gentleman — or  he  would  expose  me  for 
inconsistency,  and  call  me  as  fluctuating  as  himself  I  I  tell  you 
my  distress  only  in  confidence.  The  society  also — ^though  the 
sea  is  not  accountable  for  others — ^is  too  changeable.  The  disa- 
greeable gentry  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  permanent ; 
and  the  agreeahlei — ^almost  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  know  the 
value  of  their  society — ^like  *  riches,  take  unto  themselves  wings 
and  flee  away.'  I  experience  this  mutability  of  the  place  very 
much  in  a  little  literary  society  which  I  have  formed,  and 
which  is  called  The  Monks  of  St  Leonards^  and  of  which  I 
am  the  venerable  Abbot !  All  our  best  cowls  are  going  away 
-!— and  very  dull  ones  remaining  in  their  stead.  The  monastery, 
however,  is  still  to  be  kept  up. 

'^  I  have  told  you  the  news  from  Poland !  You  may  easily 
imagine  that  it  is  not  without  a  strong  eflbrt  I  can  rally  my 
spirits  under  this  flooring  blow.  I  was  obliged  to  put  off  a 
meeting  of  '  the  Monks '  the  day  of  the  fatal  tidings.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  at  this  period — ^like  a  gift  from  Providence — 
to  have  formed  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Pond,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  who  is  here  with  his  ac- 
complished and  amiable  wife.  The  philosopher  seems  really  to 
like  the  poet-^so  does  the  philosopher's  wife ;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  love  lost.     I  have  spent  every  evening  with  them 


*  lines  on  the  View  from  St  Leonards.    Poems,  page  298. 

**  Hail  to  thy  £EU!e  and  odors,  glorious  Sea  1 
'Twere  tluuiklessness  in  |ne  to  bless  thee  not 
«  «  «  *  *        « 

Here  Mora  and  Eve  with  blushing  thtoks  receive 
Their  freshening'  dews,  gay  flattering  breezes  oool 
Their  wings  to  fan  the  brow  of  fever'd  dimes, 
And  here  the  Spring  dips  down,  her  emerald  wm 
F<yr  showers  to  glad  the  earth.** — Poems,  page  298. 

These  **  lines"  were  Utterly  considered  by  the  author  as  his  best 
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mnoe  their  arrival  in  Hastings.  They  hare  brought  a  oonsidera- 
'  hly  magnifying  telescope  with  them,  through  which  we  look  at 
the  planets ;  and  Mr«  Pond's  remarks  make  this  amusement  very 
interesting.  I  had  lately  been  dabbling  in  the  astronomical  relics 
of  the  Greek  Alexandrian  school,  and  had  the  idea  of  embody- 
ing my  notes  on  ancient  geography  into  a  regular  history,  when 
this  *  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  suspended  my  attention.  But  I  have 
of  late  been  so  interested  in  the  subject,  that  I  revised  my 
.  mathematics,  the  better  to  understand  the  histories  of  ancient 
science  given  by  Ideler  and  Delambre.  Mr.  Pond's  conversation 
has  been,  therefore,  eagerly  sought  by  me, — and  he  is  most  affa- 
bly communicative. 

"  We  have  just  been  ganng  on  Jupiter  and  his  moons,  through 
a  glass  that  makes  Jove  appear  as  large  as  the  sun's  disk,  and 
his  satellites  Uke  ordinary  stars  I  The  moon  appears  through  it 
as  large  as  a  church.  His  opinion  of  her  ladysJiip  is,  that  she 
is  not  inhabited — ^there  being  no  atmosphere — and  the  whole  re- 
gion, probably,  only  ice  and  snow.  Strange  enough  that  a  body, 
which  creates  such  lively  crotchets  in  so  many  human  brains, 
should  itself  be  cold  and  lifeless  I  Mrs.  Pond — ^and  her  opinion 
is  always  worth  hearing — thinks  it  diffuses  positive  cold  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  night  colder  for  moon- 
shine. This  is  the  second  time  thai  I  have  spent  many  delight- 
ful hours  with  a  great  astronomer.* 

^'  Mrs.  Pond  is  among  the  most  agreeable  and  enlightened 
women  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  now  many  and  many  a  day  since 
I  first  saw  her,  when  she  was  walking — shortiy  after  their  mar- 
riage—a young,  fair,  graceful  woman,  arm  and  arm  with  her 
very  plain  and  elderly  husband.  She  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
M.  There  was  an  ep^ram  in  the  newspaper  about  them.  Mr. 
Pond  had  published  some  remarks  on  the  planet  ^  Venus,' — and 
the  wit  asked  him,  '  Why  he  troubled  himself  about  Venus  in 
the  skies,  when  he  had  got  Venus  beside  him  on  earth  f '  She 
is  now  no  Venus — ^but  winningly,  unaffectedly  courteous  in  her 
manners, — deep  read  in  both  science  and  literature,  and  yet  as 
humble  as  a  modest  child.  I  really  love  this  worthy  pair ;  and 
it  grieves  me  that  this  is,  probably,  the  last  day  I  may  ever  en- 
joy their  society,  for  any  definite  time.  .  .  . 

"  I  had  a  hundred  things  more  to  say — but  I  have  yet  to  pack 
up  and  prepare  for  my  journey  to  town.  ...  So  God  bless 
you,  my  dearest  sister.  T.  C* 

«  See  Vol  L  Hersehel 
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CHAPTER!. 

0BIKBT8HIRE.— 8T.  IiBONABD& 

From  the  pressing  cares  to  whi^^b  his  letters  of  this  date  bear 
testimony,  Campbell  found  a  short  respite  among  his  friends  in 
DerbjTshire.  On  the  ere  of  starting,  he  tells  Mrs.  Arkwright — 
^'  I  am  resolved  at  last  to  give  myself  the  long-promised  plea- 
sure of  paying  you  a  visit.  I  purpose  setting  off  on  Saturday 
— ^I  ought  to  say,  if  it  be  convenient  to  receive  me ;  but  I  waive 
this  ceremony,  because  I  scarcely  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
«nconvenient.  Accidental  indisposition — a  common  cold  of  the 
most  vulgar  cast — prevents  my  sending  a  longer  apologetical 
preparation  for  my  arrival ;  but  I  shall  cast  off  all  colds,  and 
mdispositioQs,  and  be  happy  and  renovated,  vrhen  I  reach  your 
hospitable  abode." 

In  this  visit,  Campbell  enjoyed  the  twofold  pleasure  of  con- 
genial society  and  romantic  scenery.  In  the  family  circle  of 
Mr.  Arkwright,  he  r^ewed  his  intimacy  with  the  ^*  Siddons  and 
the  Kembles" — ^all  endeared  to  him  by  early  and  kindly  recol- 
lections ;  while  in  his  walks  and  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
found  himself  on  '*  haunted  ground."  From  his  ^'  private  and 
confidential  letters,"  written  during  this  visit,  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

■*  Stqcb,  msab  "BjJOsvrasLL,  October  6, 1881. 

".  .  .  .  I  have  heard  Neukomm  play  the  organ. 
This  is  as  great  an  era  in  my  sensations  as  was  the  first  sight 
of  the  Apollo.*  It  has  come  to  me  at  a  time  when  hardly  any- 
thing on  earth  call  give  me  pleasure.  It  is  still  all  that  I  can 
do  to  support  a  tolerable  cheerfulness  before  these  kind,  hospi- 
table people — ^for  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  night  and  day. 
It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  me  to  weep  in  secret,  and  I  do  weep 
long  and  bitterly."  .  .  "  But  I  still  know  the  duty  and  the 
beauty  of  manliness  ;  and  my  vnretchedness  has  not  made  my 

*  See  his  «  Letters  ftbiA  Pftris,"  page  28. 
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manners  uncouth  here  ;  for  I  can  see  that  I  am  yery  acceptable, 
and  have  tokens  of  growing  esteem  from  every  member  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Arkwright  talks  to  me  about  farming  and  ma- 
chinery, both  of  which  are  amusing  subjects ;  and  I  read  poe- 
try to  Mrs.  Arkwright  and  the  ladies.  This  is  all  well.  It  is 
better  for  me  to  be  put  on  my  good  behavior — great  as  the 
I  effort  is. 

I  "  About  my  good  fortune  in  hearing  Neukomm,  I  know  not 

!  what  to  say.     You  will  think  it  strange — if  anything  in  my 

I  strange  nature  can  now  surprise  you — that  his  music  gave  me 

an  ecstacy  that  has  shaken  my  fortitude  more  than  I  could  have 
wished ;  and,  since  I  heard  him,  I  have  been  more  disposed  to 
tears  and  airitation  than  I  was  before.  Unhappy  me  !  pleasure 
ite«lf  tuiWinto  agonj  in  my  mind.  Th« sti^ning  striae  of 
this  man's  performance  baffl^  all  description.  I  had  heard  the 
church  organ  at  Bakewell  played  by  an  ordinary  hand.  Neu- 
komm  tells  me  it  is  really  a  right  good  organ ;  but  when  I 
joined  the  party  to  hear  him  perform  on  it,  on  Monday,  I  could 
not  credit  my  senses,  though  I  saw  it  was  the  same  instrument 
A  httle  child  of  six  years  old,  they  tell  me,  expressed  the  same 
astonishment,  and  told  his  &ther  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  same  organ.  When  assured  that  it  was  indeed  the  veiy 
same,  he  said,  ^  Then  it  is  not  played  with  hands/  Bless  the 
little  soul !  Shakspeare  could  have  said  nothing  finer. 

*'  Neukomm,  I  had  heard,  was  a  learned  musician  and  a  great 
composer ;  but  that  a  human  being  could  create  such  sounds, 
I  never  imagined.  Such  glory — such  radiance  of  sound — such 
mystery — such  speaking  dreams — that  bring  angels  to  smile 
upon  you — such  luxury  and  pathos  ! — Oh,  it  is  no  learned  mu- 
sic— ^it  is  a  soul  speaking,  as  if  from  heaven  !  No  disparage- 
ment to  Paganini,  lie  is  the  wonderful  itself,  in  music — but 
Heavens  I  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  heart,  like  this  organ- 
music  of  Neukomm  ?  I  seem  as  if  I  had  never  heard  music 
before.  We  were  all  wrapped  in  astonishment !  It  was  strange 
to  See  the  expressions  of  ecstacy  in  the  vulgarist  rustic  faces.  I 
was  soon,  however,  blind  to  all  around  me.  .  .  The  trial  to  me 
was  dreadful.  .  .  I  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  alone 
— and  even  much  to  have  seen  a  tear  on  Mrs.  Arkwright's  face, 
or  any  one's  in  the  pew.  But  their  minds  were  healthy  and 
happy ;  and  they  only  smiled  with  intense  pleasure !  My  heart 
was  like  to  burst — for  I  was  ashamed  to  cry ;  and  my  eyes,  head, 
and  throat  ached,  and  throbbed,  with  the  effort  to  suppress  tears 
and  sobbing.     I  did,  however,  suppress  both  very  manfully. 
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*'  Neukomm  came,  however,  and  dined  with  us,  and  as  I  was 
the  only  gentleman  present  who  could  speak  French  and  Ger- 
man with  him  (for  he  speaks  English  with  difficulty,)  I  got  his 
conversation  a  good  deal  to  myself.  He  is  a  highly  polished  man, 
and  as  meek  and  amiable  as  he  is  wonderful.  We  became  such 
friends  that  he  has  promised  to  come  and  see  me  in  November,  at 
St.  Leonards.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  beguiled  me  to  go 
and  hear  him  again  on  the  organ,  yesterday,  and  I  almost  wish 
I  had  not  gone.  His  playing  was,  if  possible,  more  exquisite. 
It  was  too— too  much.  He  made  tne  imagine  my  child  Alison 
was  speaking  to  me  from  heaven  I  Again — ^as  if  he  knew  what 
was  passing  in  my  thoughts  about  Poland,  he  introduced  mar- 
tial music,  and  what  seemed  to  me  lamentations  for  the  slain. 
I  suspect  he  did  so  purposely ;  for  we  had  spoken  much  of  the 
Poles.  I  could  not  support  this.  Luckily,  I  had  a  pew  to  my- 
self;  and  I  believe,  and  trust,  I  escaped  notice.  But  when  two 
pieces  were  over,  I  got  out  as  quietly  as  I  could  to  a  lonely  part 
of  the  churchyard,  where  I  hid  mjrself,  and  gave  way  to  almost 
convulsive  sensations.  I  have  not  recovered  this  inconceivably 
pleading  and  painful  shock. 

«  «  «  «  «  %  * 

"  Among  the  acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  the  Monday  din- 
ner party,  was  a  family  with  whom  the  Chevalier  Neukomm 
lives  at  Bakewell,  the  B s.  He  asked  Mr.  Arkwright's  per- 
mission to  take  me  away  from  Stoke  for  half  a  day,  to  show  me 

the  country,  which  is  uncommonly  beautiful  round  Mr.  B ^'s 

lead-works.  The  old  gentleman  drove  me  in  his  own  curricle, 
and  our  only  third  companion  was  the  most  interesting  of  his 
daughters.  .  .  .  We  saw  some  sweet  scenery,  and  went  over 
Haddon  Hall,  where  the  brother  of  Henry  VIII.  was  educated." 

In  ten  days  Campbell  was  again  in  London ;  and,  with  well- 
placed  confidence  in  Mrs.  Arkwright's  sympathy,  imparts  to  her 
the  following  "  good  news :" — 

"11,  "Watkhlgo  Place,  October  11,  1881. 

.....'*  All  is  well.  I  have  seen  my  son,  and  I  have 
been  agreeably  surprised.  I  have  got  a  share  in  the  *  Metro- 
politan !'  I  am  ten  inches  taller  than  when  you  saw  me !  and 
my  regret  now  is,  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under  my  late 
misfortunes,*  as  to  throw  a  shade  of  the  slightest  uneasiness 

*  These  mirforhmes  will  be  found  explained  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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over  jour  reception  of  me.  I  don^t  believe  tbe  tracKtionBl  re- 
mark that  it  is  best  for  m  not  to  foresee  future  events.  How 
much  happier  I  should  have  been  at  Stoke,  if  I  could  have  fore- 
seen future  events  I  Had  I  known  what  I  know  now,  I  should 
have  been  happy  at  your  house,  instead  of  being  the  weak  and 
dolorous  man  which  I  fear  I  was. 

^  I  came  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an  inju- 
dicious visitation  of  my  dear  boy.  I  spent  Sunday  with  him. 
No  doubt  all  ideas  of  his  recovery  are  to  be  set  aside.  I  will 
cherish  that  delusion  no  longer.  But  he  is  better.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  his  complexion  was  pale  and  sodden.  It  is  now 
restored,  and  he  is  beautiful.  His  l^auty  may  perhaps  give  me 
deeper  grief  for  his  case — ^but  still,  it  takes  off  tiie  horror  which 
his  bad  looks  inspired.  All  the  time  I  was  at  Stoke,  there  was 
a  suspicion  blistering,  or  rather  causticating  my  mind,  that  I 
had  done  wrong  in  allowing  Dr.  Allen  to  remove  him — on  ac- 
count of  some  waywardness  in  his  temper — ^from  being  a  parlor- 
boarder,  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keepers  have  patients. 
But  imagine  the  relief  that  came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son 
told  me  that  he  liked  his  n^to  residence  better  than  his  old 
one.  .  .  . 

'*  When  I  was  with  you,  I  was  uncertain  of  being  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Journal — *The  Metropolitan' — which  Icon- 
duct.  Let  the  name  of  my  brother  Poet,  Rogers,  be  for  ever 
sacred.  He  has  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partnership ;  and, 
with  noble  generosity,  has  refused  even  the  mortgage  of  my 
Scotch  property,  as  security  for  the  debt.  But  mortgaged  my 
Scotch  property  shall  be,  in  order  that  he  may  be  secure. 

'^  All  this  time  I  am  an  egotist  But  egotism  is,  after  all, 
a  compliment  to  those  for  whom  we  may  be  beUeved,  honA  fide^ 
to  bear  a  regard.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  egotism,  your  Derby- 
shire has  a  pleasant  hold  over  my  imagination.  You  are  with 
me — and  your  music  Never  did  I  surrender  to  any  one  but 
to  you  my  verses  on  .*     They  were  too  sacred  (as  to 

*  The  foIlowiDg  verses,  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  tiie  Poet^  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  letter.    They  are  addressed 

«7b r 

"  Whirrd  bv  the  steam's  im^tuous  breath, 
I  mark  d  yon  engine*s  mighty  wheel ; 
How  fast  it  forged  the  arms  of  death, 
And  moulded  adamantine  steel  1 

But  soon,  that  life-like  scene  to  stop, 
The  steam's  impetuons  breath  to  chill, 
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my  feelings)  to  be  given  to  the  printer.    My  mind  ftnd  heart 
are  fall  of  Derbyshire.  ...  T,  C.*' 

The  first  notice  of  a  ^ Polish  Association''  ooenn  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  Oct.  18fA. — To-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  stop  in  town  out 
of  compassion  to  the  poor  Polish  Poet,*  whose  grief  in  his 
old  age  may  well  be  imagined.  I  am  forming  an  Association 
who  will  support  the  good  old  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  all  the 
other  Polish  exiles. 

'*  Turning  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell  you  a  piece 
of  good  luck.  Captain  Chamier,  the  principal  proprietor  of 
'The  Metropolitan,'  who  is  very  much  attached  to  me,  has 
always  been  pressing  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  work ;  but  as  it 
oould  not  be  got  without  money,  and  as  I  had  given  all  my 
money  to  the  Poles,  I  told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  me  to  take 

a  share I  went  to  Rogers,  and  said  I  would  insure  my 

life,  and  hand  over  my  library  to  him — ^which  has  been  valued 
by  an  impartial  bookseller  at  £700  at  least.  He  said,  *  You 
shall  neither  insure  your  life,  nor  hand  over  your  library ;  you 
shall  have  the  fnoney  when  you  want  it.'  Noble,  generous,  beau- 
tiful conduct !  I  am  to  get  the  £500  to-morrow !  but,  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition,  I  have  insured  by  life,  and  I  have  got  a  legal 
instrument,  by.which  my  library  and  fbmiture  will  be  at  his 
disposal  till  the  debt  is  repaid.  T.  0." 

Under  this  pleasing  delusion,  he  calls  upon  his  sister  to  ecm- 
gratulate  him  on. his  good  fortune,  and  adds : — 

.  .  .  My  partners  in  the  concern  are  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Captain  Chamier,  author  of  *  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,' 
in  *  The  Metropolitan,'  and  several  other  amusing  papers.  He 
Is  one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  souls  in  existence ;  and,  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  me  in  politics,  is  the  best  literary  part- 
ner I  could  possibly  have  got — for  I  laugh  at  his  Toryism^  and 

It  needed  hut  one  single  drop 
Of  water  cold — ana  all  was  still ! 

Even  80— ^me  tear  by  *  *  shed, 
It  kills  the  bliss  that  once  was  mine ; 

And  rapture  from  my  heart  is  fled. 

Who  caused  a  tear  to  heart  like  Ihine.  T.  C." 

*  Thee,  Niemdewitz,  whose  song  of  stining  power, 

The  Ozar  forbids  to  sound  in  Polish  landa — Poxms;  p.  260. 
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make,  the  publicatioii  WhiggUh^  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  And  as 
my  editoml  power  is  absolute  and  dictatorial,  I  often  -threaten 
to  make  personal  attacks  upon  him,  bj  name  and  surname,  in 
'  The  Metropolitan,'  if  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  me !  But 
Chamier,  though  the  merriest  joker  in  the  world,  is  a  shrewd, 
active,  and  business-like  man.  1  expect  great  gains  from  our 
co-operation.  So  God  save  our  gracious  King  William  the 
Fourth! — ^preserve  my  sister  Mary! — ^and  speed  the  sale  of 
•The  Metropohtan !'  T.  C." 

Full  of  "El  Dorado  prospects,"  Campbell  returned  to  St. 
Leonards ;  and,  writing  to  Mrs.  Arkwright,  says  : — 

^  Nov.  22d. — I  snatch  a  moment  to  refresh  myself  with  the 
delightful  recollection  of  Stoke — ^and  the  pleasurable  recollection 
is  more  tempting,  perhaps,  for  being  ilHdt — I  mean  that  1  ought 

not  to  write  till  I  could  answer  the  question  about  Miss  B 's 

Polish  letters.  Tou  ask  about  my  health  and  spirits.  Upon 
my  truth  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  am  well  or  iU — I  am  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  whirl  of  business — ^business  composed  of  '  Metro- 
politan' proof-sheets — ^papers  to  be  corrected — and  correspon- 
dents, very  unlike  yourself — ^that  my  head  spins.  But  my 
heart  is  not  dizzy.  It  still  recollects  sweet  tones  of  song,  and 
sweet  banks  of  streams. 

'•  You  thought,  at  Stoke,  that  I  was  a  man  rather  too  much 
given  to  sadness ;  but  I  was,  on  the  whole,  very  happy  1  The 
world's  affairs  stand  now  pretty  fairly  with  me ;  and  when  I 
can  snatch  leisure  here,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  find  more  plea- 
sant society  than  I  expected.  The  Ponds  are  here  still,  and  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Hobhouse,  with  other  very  covetable  persons. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arkwright.  *  I  scent  the  morning  air, 
and  my  spirit  must  return  to  penal  fires,' — but,  even  in  these, 
still  I  am  sincerely  yours,  T.  C."   • 

In  the  meantime,  "a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream," — some  startling  facts  were  brought  to  light ;  and,  in  a 
hasty  letter  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

"i^Tov.  25<A.— Very  shortly  after  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had 
taken  a  third  share  in  *  The  Metropolitan,^  I  learnt,  with  dismay, 
that  Captain  Chamier,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  too  credulous ! 
Chamier  was  off  to  Paris  before  I  learnt  this  news.  I  wrote  to 
him,  saying, — *  Come  back — all  is  not  well ;  I  am  sorry  I  em- 
barked my  all  in  this  property !'    When  he  came  home,  he 
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behaved  exceedingly  well,  and  gave  up  all  claim  to  my  money, 
as  proprietor  of  *The  Metropolitan.'  He  only  wrote  to  me, 
with  the  frankness  of  a  gallant  tar,  saying — *  As  I  have  been 
honorable  to  you,  be  so  to  me.  Don't  give  up  the  editorship 
of  the  Magazine,  else  it  will  sink,  and  I  shall  suffer.'  My  an- 
swer was, — *  Assuredly  I  shall  be  as  honorable  as  you,  but  I 
cannot  live  on  air.  Assure  me  that  the  publisher  pays  my 
monthly  salary,  and  I  will  stick  fast  to  "  The  Metropolitan," 
for  your  sake.'  His  reply  was, — *  I  cannot  be  answerable  for 
Cochrane.'  *  Very  well,'  I  wrote  back,  *  I  enclose  you  a  poem 
for  next  month ;  but  I  charge  you  not  to  give  it  to  be  published, 
until  he  has  paid  my  £50  of  arrears  for  salary.'  " 

The  subject  of  the  poem  enclosed  was  "The  Power  of  Rus- 
sia." "  A  strange  subject  for  verse,"  he  adds ;  "  but  I  begin  to 
think  that  men  reason  better  in  verse  than  in  prose — in  rhyme 
than  in  reason."  To  account  for  this  new  opinion,  he  says, — 
"  I  had  been  for  weeks  trying  to  hammer  into  the  head  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Madden,  my  views  as  to  the  danger  of  the  world 
from  Russia — and  to  no  purpose.  But  when,  in  reading  the 
poem  to  him,  I  came  to  the  line — 

*  The  stripling  ffiantf*  streDgthemng  year  by  year, 

he  said — '  Now  you  have  convinced  me  more  than  by  all  that 
you  ever  said  in  prose.'  Here,  then,  a  metaphor  convinced  a 
man." 

"  For  some  weeks  Campbell  was  left  in  painful  uncertainty 
as  to  the  money ;  but,  at  last,  it  was  recovered,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  he  says : — 

"  Dec,  6th,  ...  lam  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  five 
hundred,  which  you  so  generously  lent  me,  is  safe  at  my  bank- 
er's in  St.  James-street,  and  waits  your  calling  for  it.  Blessed 
be  God,  that  I  have  saved  both  it  and  myself  from  being  in- 
volved, as  partner,  in  *  The  Metropolitan !"'... 

"  The  pain  I  suffered  before  I  made  this  rescue  was  not  slight. 
Amidst  the  horror  of  bad  news — public  and  private — I  felt  at 
times  misanthropic  enough  to  pronounce  my  species  all  rascals ! 
But  still,  when  I  recalled  your  loan,  ah — ^there,  I  thought  to 
myself — there  is  a  fact  to  show  that  benevolence  has  not  left 
the  earth ! — ^Aye — days  and  sleepless  nights  went  over  my  head; 

*  In  the  printed  poem,  giant  was  changed  to  Tttan. — Poems,  p.  268. 
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in  whkh  I  knew  not  whether  even  thai  loan  was  not  to  be 
thrown  into  a  gulf  of  bankruptcy ! 

"  All,  however,  is  now  safe ;  and  my  feeling  of  obligation  to 
you  is  as  thoroiu^hly  ffrateful  as  if  all  my  chimerical  dreams  had 
been  realized.  I  shaU  now  quietly  go  on  with  '  Mrs.  Siddons' 
Life.    •     •    •  T.  0." 

With  the  feelii^  of  a  man  who  has  ymt  eecaped  shipwreck, 
Campbell  returned  to  Hastings ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright, — ^the  first  depositaiy  of  lus  secret, — ^aequamts  her  with 
the  result : — 

^^Dee.  2l8t  ...  I  mentioned  to  you  having  been  ena- 
bled, by  my  worthy  Mend  Bogers,  to  purchase  a  third  share  of 
a  p^iodicaL  Imagine  how  foolish  I  looked  when  I  found  the 
concern  a  bubble.  After  weeks  of  agitation,  and  many  a  sle^ 
less  night,  I  got  back  the  money  by  dint  of  remonstrance,  and 
Bogers  haa  got  it  again,  though  ne  kindly  offered  to  let  me  have 
it  for  another  purpose.  It  was  not  till  the  business  was  settled, 
some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  could  retire  with  an  easy  mind  to  my 
cabin  here,  where  I  am  fallen  once  more  in  love  with  the  sea ; 
and  I  have  now  set  myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  heart  and 
hand  disembarrassed,  to  '  Mrs.  Siddons'  Life.  .  .  .** 

^'  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Biography  I  had  to  speak  of  your 
fiither,*  and  his  name  brought  strong  feelings  to  my  mind.  The 
scene  of  honest  Harry  Siddons'  lodgings  on  the  Oalton  Hill — 
the  landscape  seen  from  the  window — Sie  plain  but  hospitable 
table,  and  the  pleasantry,  wit,  and  inexhiuistiUe  anecdote  of 
your  dear  father,  together  with  his  kindness  to  me,  a  bashful 
boy,  came  in  recollections  as  fresh  as  yesterday.  They  would 
have  been  desolate  recollections,  but  I  felt  a  really  comforting 
thankfulness  that  you  were  alive,  and  that  I  could  call  you 
friend — to  my  sensations  at  the  moment  I  could  have  almost 
said  sister.  T.  C." 


The  ensuing  holidays  Campbell  spent  in  town,  in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  friends  of  Poland,  and  her  exiled  Chief^  whose 
noble  bearing,  under  the  weight  of  adversity,  had  added  lustre 
to  his  name,  and  inspired  deeper  sympathy  for  his  cause.  Of 
lus  visit,  the  Poet  gives  the  following  account  to  his  sister  : — 

*  See  the  anecdote,  as  already  told,  YoL  L»  page  219. 
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"  St.  Jjeovabdb,  J0nuary  11, 1882. 

" .  .  .  I  went  to  town  more  than  a  fortnight  ago, 
partly  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  worthy  Prince  Czartoryski,  and 
partly  to  look  after  our  American  legacy.  The  Prince,  1  found, 
if  possible,  a  more  interesting  man  than  I  had  imagined.  He 
has  lost  70,000^.  a  year,  with  the  near  prospect  of  being  King 
of  Poland.  .  .  But  he  is  as  calm,  and  undepressed,  as  if  he 
were  in  his  palace.  Now  and  then,  when  I  have  sat  beside  him 
at  dinner,  I  could  overhear  a  stifled  and  deep  sigh ;  but  his 
gentlenoanlike  Sjalf-command,  suavity,  and  dignity,  are  most 
striking.  He  is  now  sixty-one,  but  looks  much  younger,  and  is 
a  great  deal  handsomer  than  his  portrait 

''  As  president  of  the  Literary  Union,  I  invited  his  Highness 
to  dine  with  thirty  of  our  members,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  meet  him.  Talleyrand  se»t  me  a  note  in 
his  own  hand, '  extremely  regretting  an  express  engagement'  to 
dine  elsewhere,  and  mentioning  the  place.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
his  *  regret,'  the  old  fox  went  immediately  to  Prince  Czartoryski, 
and  told  him  that  he — Prince  C. — should  not  join  *  any  political 
dinners  at  a  London  club  V  Prince  Czartoryski  sent  for  me,  but, 
being  confined  to  bed  wiih  a  cold,  t  could  not  go  out.  His 
Mend  then  came  to  me  and  asked  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to 
be  '  public  and  political  V  .  I  assured  him  not^  but  only  an  ex- 
pression of  private  regard  for  his  Highness.  'In  that  case,' 
said  his  friend,  Hhe  Prince  assures  j(m  that  he  will  come.'  .  .  . 
I  was  well  enoi^h  to  preside  at  the  dinner.  The  Prince  thanked 
us  in  French  for  drinkii^  his  health,  and  the  party  went  off 
with  great  harmony  and  good  feeling.    .     .    • 

'^  I  dined  with  the  Prince  next  day  at  a  private  party,  and 
before  leaving  town,  had  several  interviews  with  him.  .  .  . 
He  was  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  the  venerable  old  Princess, 
who  died  last  month,  in  her  eiehty-ninth  year,  and,  I  believe  of 
a  broken  heart,  more  than  old  age.  The  Prince  asked  me, 
*  Have  you  not  got  a  letter  from  my  naother  V  I  said '  No,'  but 
shrinking  from  the  touch  of  so  tender  a.  chord  in  his  feelings,  I 
dropt  the  siubject  .  .  His  question  was  ex{4ained  to  me  this 
morning,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  now  departed  Prin- 
cess, which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before  her  death. 
It  is  written,  signed,  and  directed  with  her  own  hand.    .     . 

u  T.  c." 


Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  says-—"  It  turns  out  that  the 
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aged  and  august  Princess  is  still  alive — ^in  her  eighty-ninth  year. 
May  God  preserve  her  !"* 

After  his  return  to  London,  much  of  his  time,  he  tells  us,  was 
spent  in  search  of  materials  for  the  Biography.  At  length,  he 
writes: — 

"  Feb,  20th. — ^I  have  luckily  met  with  Mr.  Taylor,  author  of 
*  Monsieur  Tonson,'  who  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  has  given  me  some  interesting  anecdotes.  Mr.  T. 
is  seventyHsix ;  hut  fresh,  cheerful,  and  communicative.  .  .  . 
Since  I  left  the  sea-side,  I  took  a  trip  to  Ohertsey,  to  see  Mrs. 
Whitelock,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  I  am  not  sorry  for  my 
jaunt ;  for,  if  I  got  no  news,  I  made  at  least  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs.  Whitelockf  acted  almost  all  her  life  in  America,  with 
considerable  fame,  I  believe,  and  certainly  with  much  profit ;  for 
she  has  a  nice  income  of  800/.  a  year.  I  never  saw  a  more  sur- 
prising woman  of  her  years.  At  seventy-two  she  is  as  sprightly 
as  at  twenty — with  the  remains  of  a  noble-looking  woman,  and 
so  full  of  pleasant  anecdotes,  that  she  made  the  day  I  passed 
with  her  seem  short.  She  pressed  me  much  to  stop  a  few  days ; 
and  I  heard,  on  my  way  to  Ohertsey,  that  I  was  expected,  and 
should  receive  a  general  welcome  in  the  neighborhood." 

Much  to  his  regret  the  Poet  could  not  profit  by  the  hospi- 
tality offered ;  for,  having  heard  from  Admiral  Stirling  that  a 
sad  accident  had  happened  to  his  Mend  Mr.  R.  Sullivan,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  was  '*  much  distressed  ; 
and,  taking  a  post-chaise,  crossed  the  country  to  his  friend's 
mansion,  where  he  had  formerly  spent  a  most  happy  month." 
"  My  friend,"  he  adds,  "  was  out  riding ;  and  not  expecting  me, 
it  was  late  before  he  came  home.  Had  he  been  my  own  son,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  nervously  anxious  to  see  how  he 
looked.  Mrs.  Sullivan  said  so  much  about  his  not  caring  a  straw 
about  his  disfigurement,  that  I  foreboded  it  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. But  I  was  deceived ;  for  though  he  has  got  some 
scars  they  have  not  materially  altered  any  feature;  and  he 
received  me  with  the  same  right  joyous  laugh,  and  cheerful 
countenance,  that  always  greeted  me  whenever  we  met." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  he  says : — "  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  three  months  ago,  at  Havre.  One  dark  evening,  he  missed 
his  way  on  the  pier — just,  *  he  told  me,  as  he  was  studying  the 

— — ■   ^-  ■ 

*  See  copy  of  the  Princess's  Letter  in  the  Appendix. 
f  See  Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
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completion  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  I  had  exhorted  him  to  pro- 
ceed,* and  was  precipitated  twenty-five  feet  on  the  rocks  be- 
neath.' He  was  taken  up  horribly  mangled,  and  carried  insen- 
sible to  his  hotel,  where  poor  Mrs.  Sullivan's  voice  and  tears 
first  brought  him  to  his  senses." 

*■  It  *  «  %  % 

The  news  that  waited  Campbell's  return  from  Chertsey  threw 
him  into  great  distress.  To  be  compelled  to  witness  misery, 
which  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a  constant  bur- 
den upon  his  mind ;  and  to  contemplate  its  probable  increase 
was  still  worse.  By  letters,  and  personal  applications  to  his 
friends,  he  collected  funds  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  more 
urgent  cases ;  but  as  the  number  of  Exiles  increased,  the  duty 
and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase  the  number  of  contributors. 
With  this  object,  an  appeal  to  British  philanthropy  was  drawn 
up ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  it  was  responded  to  by  the 
public  was  the  subject  of  grateful  admiration. 

A  lady,  to  whom  the  Poet  had  written,  having  requested  his 
answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  actual  amount  of  suffering 
among  the  Exiled  Patriots,  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  intending 
to  give  her  one  instance,  which  had  just  come  before  him.  Mr. 
Bach  was  in  the  room  with  him.  After  writing  a  short  time, 
his  friend  observed  that  he  became  more  and  more  agitated — 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child, — and  then,  starting  up,  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  and  an  expression  of  mental 
agony.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  Mr.  Bach  im- 
agined that  he  was  laboring  under  acute  bodily  pain.  ^*  No," 
he  said,  *^  it  is  more  than  bodily. pain^t  is  the  thought  that  so 
many  gallant  patriots  are  starving !  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
and,  turning  earnestly  to  his  friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

The  question  was  difficult.  At  length,  said  Mr.  Bach,  "  What 
would  you  say  to  an  Association  ?"  '*  Association  ?"  said  Camp- 
bell,— "  *  Association  of  the  friends  of  Poland !'  that  is  the  very 
thing.     Let  us  set  about  it  directly."  .... 

They  went  out  together — called  upon  Lord  Panmuir  in 
Cockspur-street — explained  their  object,  and  received  from  him 
twenty  pounds  as  a  first  contiibution  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation."* 

*  **  Mr.  S."  he  adds,  **  is  the  author  of  two  sweet  little  dramas,  which  he 
dedicated  to  me." 

t  This,  Mr.  Bach  tells  me,  occurred  the  previous  year.    See  firtt  hiot 
of  an  AssodatioD,  page  26i>,  Oct  18. 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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Anxious  to  profit  bj  bo  auspicious  a  commenoQmen^  meet- 
ings were  held — a  committee  was  formed — and  in  a  short  time 
the  Society  was  in  full  operation. 

To  Mr.  Gray — the  liberal  adviser  in  all  philanthropic  schemes 
— he  writes : — 

"  March  1th. — ^Let  me  consult  you  about  a  project  that  is 
very  near  my  heart — an  Association — a  literary  one,  for  collect- 
ing, publishing,  and  diffusing  all  such  information  respecting 
Poland,  as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind,  aud  keep  alive 
in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  that  brave 
but  ill-used  nation.  The  Germans  are  in  a  highly  excited  state; 
their  patriots  are  forming — or  rather  have  formed — ^Associations 
of  the  same  nature ;  though,  as  I  learn  from  them,  they,  have  to 
work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  despotic  governments.  . . . 

"  Forty  most  respectable  individuals*  have  pledged  them- 
selves in  London  to  support  me  in  forming  this  Philo-Polish 
Association.  We  subscribe  but  a  pound  a-piece ;  and  shall  pub- 
lish, respecting  Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into  full 
light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  of  Russian  cruelty  towards 

her,  may  arouse  public  sympathy 'V    With  regard  to  the 

Autocrat's  treatment  of  Poland,  he  concludes,  his  **  sceptre  is  a 
knout ;  and  his  councils,  to  use  the  words  of  JOschylus,  '  are  em- 
balmed  in  corruption.*  '* 

On  the  same  subject,  and  with  "  comforting  assurance''  to  hia 
8i8ter,  he  writes  : — 

"  March  2Zd, — We  will  rouse  the  public  attention  to  the 
Poles  in  England  and  over  Europe,  by  showing,'  in  authentic 
details,  very  little  known,  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  Russia 
is  inflicting  on  them,  in  defiance  of  her  treaties ;  even  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  in  which  we  were  made  guarantees  to  the 
independence  of  Poland ! 

^^  Our  Society  has  taken  chambers  in  Duke-street,  St  Janaes'a- 
square,  for  the  sittings  of  the  comnodttee.  I  have  been  appoint- 
ed permanent  chairman.  It  is  singular  that^  after  we  had  takea 
our  chambers,  we  found  that  they  had  been  once  tenanted  by 
Milton,  and  that  he  wrote  in  them  his  *  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England.'"  *  *  *  *  * 


*  **  Our  Committee,"  he  addfl,  *' includes  the  following — ^Lord  Camper- 
down— Lord  Panmuipv-(expect)  Lord  Damley— Mr.  Shiel,  M.P.— ^. 
Wyse,  M.  P.— Mr.  Traill,  M.  P,  for  Orkney— Mr.  M^ckinnon,  M.  P.— Mr. 
OiUan,  M.  P.— Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont^  M.  P.— Colonel  ISvan^.  M.  P., 
and  seyeral  more  M.  P.'s.    I  think  at  least  to  the  number  of  ten." 
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During  this  exciting  period,  all  labor,  except  what  aroae  out 
of  the  Association,  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  His  pri- 
vate letters  are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  already 
expressed — tirades  against  despotism,  aspirations  for  Polish  free- 
dom, and  the  deepest  sympathy  for  her  children.  But,  in  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Arkwright,  there  is  more  variety,  and 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Poet : — 

*  St.  Lbonauds,  loa  April,  1882. 

"  I  have  been  prevented,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arkwright,  from 
answering  your  last  very  acceptable  letter  by  rather  too  bad  a 
cause — ^namely,  an  illness  that  has  hung  upon  me  for  nearly 
two  months  in  the  shape  of  erysipelas.  It  began  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  head  which  the  Scotch  call  the  '  lugs.'  ....  All  my 
neck  and  throat  immediately  joined  in  the  disaffection^  and  I 
was  forthwith  wrapt  in  a  black  silk  cowl  and  chin-piece,  like  a 
Guldee  of  St.  lona,  or  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages ;  but,  being  in 
London,  though  I  made  a  ridiculous  figure  in  the  streets,  I  could 
not  nurse  myself  at  home,  having  no  home  but  a  common  lodg- 
ing-house. I  got  worse  and  worse,  and  came  back  half  dead  to 
St.  Leonards,  where  the  bahny  air  and  the  beatific  sea  have 
recovered  me.  God  bless  them !  I  am  now  more  than  ever  in 
love  with  St.  Leonards ;  and  during  my  convalescence  you  might 
have  seen  me  in  one  of  these  late  lovely  days  which  the  poet 
Herbert  apostrophises — 

*  Sweet  day  I  so  oool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky/* 

skipping  and  sauntering  among  the  rocks  as  happy  as  a  whelp 
or  a  child — the  two  happiest  things  in  this  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  convalescent  poet. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  Miss  T — ss  in  London ; 
but,  before  the  year  is  out,  I  trust  to  seeing  you  all  again  in  the 
west,  on  my  way  to  Wales.  There  I  hope  to  find,  at  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons's  birth-place,  some  precious  records  about  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
the  *  remnant  of  Welsh  flannel,'  (in  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,') who  was  a  native  of  Brecon.  I  have  been  interrupted  in 
Mrs.  Siddons's  Life,  but  no  way  discouraged  by  my  interruption. 
Two  chapters  are  finished  to  perfection — ^about  a  hundred  pages, 
or  a  fourth  of  the  intended  volume.  I  have  got  noble  mate- 
rials for  the  rest,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  my  being  her 
biographer. 


•  See  *"  SpecimeDs  of  Uie  Britidi  Poete,''  last  edition,  p.  126. 
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"Wheresoever  I  go,  I  hear  nothing  but  your  music,  and 
either  m  j  poetry  with  it,  or  Lockhart's.  Acquit  poets  of  jealousy. 
Truly  I  love  Lockhart's  *  Lay  your  golden  cushion  down,'  so 
that  I  always  tell  the  fair  songstress,  *■  Tut !  give  us  none  of 
Campbell's  drawling  things,  but  that  lively  Spanish  ballad, 
"Get  up,  get  up,  Zeripha!"'*  and  on  my  return  home  from 
the  party  I  sing  it  to  myself  all  the  way.  I  do  think  that  air 
one  of  the  happiest  your  happy  genius  ever  threw  off.  It  is 
*  wild,  warbling  nature  all — above  the  reach  of  art !' 

"  Pray,  don't  relax  in  your  ambition  to  be  a  popular  melodist. 
The  maker  of  melodies  is  a  real  poet ;  melody-making  is  a  sort 
of  distillery  of  the  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  the  melodist  may  deny 
all  submission  in  rank  to  the  brewers  and  vintners  of  versifi- 
cation. 

"  A1&  !  with  all  my  love  of  St.  Leonards,  and  much  it  is,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  here,  for  I  have  taken 
chambers  in  London,  and  cannot  well  afford  two  establishments. 
But  I  have  bespoken  lodgings,  where  I  can  be  accommodated 
whenever  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  from  London,  and  so  St 
Leonards  and  I  shall  not  part  forever.  Show  me  such  a  sea 
and  such  a  shore !  It  was  wise  in  the  Conqueror  to  make  it 
the  iSrst  part  of  his  conquest  of  England.  ...  T.  C." 

In  a  style  of  lively  gossip,  he  writes  to  his  sister : — f 

"  St.  Leonards,  April  12, 1882. 

"  I  am  now  recovered,  my  dearest  sister,  and  enjoying 
the  beauty  and  the  balmy  air  of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  so- 
ciety, of  your  lovely  pupils  and  their  venerable  mother.  We 
are  always  talking  of  you,  and  wishing  that,  by  either  a  miracle 
or  some  natural  means,  you  could  be  thought  amongst  us.  Will 
these  railroads  do  nothing  for  us  when  they  are  finished — so  as 
to  enable  us  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  in  eight  hours ! !  I  see  the 
M — es  almost  every  day.  One  of  them — ^the  handsomest  I 
think — (though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion) — came  to  see 

*  "Rise  up,  rise  up,  2^ripha I" — See  Lockharf s  Spanish  Ballads,  now 
beautifully  iUustrateq. 

f  This  sister,  as  the  f-eader  may  remember,  was  tiie  Poet's  senior  by 
twenty  years ;  and,  some  time  previous  to  this  date,  had  been  stricken  with 
palsy.  Under  these  circumstances,  "  her  brother's  letters  were  a  cordial " 
to  her ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  ibe  afieciionate  solicitude  with  which  he 
strove  to  mitigate  her  sufferings,  by  diverting  her  mind  to  persons,  and 
subjects,  in  which  she  took  a  deep  interest  &  this  amiable  task  he  found 
also  a  temporary  escape  from  his  own  pressing  cares. 
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me  in  mj  sickness,  and  brought  her  nieces  with  her.  The  dear 
simple  girls  had  a  vague  idea  that  they  were  coming  to  see  a 
sister  of  Miss  Campbell — or,  at  least,  they  were  not  sure  whether 
I  was  to  turn  out  your  sister  or  your  brother  !  I  received  them 
enrobed  in  my  flowing  night-gown,  and  had  on,  moreover,  a 
black  silk  cowl,  with  a  strap  under  my  chin,  of  the  same  silken 
materials,  that  made  me  look  like  an  ambiguous  figure — some- 
thing between  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages,  and  a  (^stressed  old 
lady  of  modem  times — so  the  poor  girk  sat  and  stared  at  me, 
in  utter  doubtfulness  as  to  my  sex.  It  was  not  till  I  called  upon 
their  ^andmamma  and  aunts,,  dismounting  from  a  handsome 
steed — a  whip  in  my  hand — my  best  blue  coat  half  buttoned 
over  a  handsome  waistcoat — with  dandy  spurs  and  trowsers — 
and  all  the  air  of  *  a  fine  young  man,'  that  they  gave  up  con- 
sidering me  as  an  elderly  spinster  !  1 

*  1i  *  4f  * 

"  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  W — vills,  and  my  favorite  Ra- 
chel (so  I  call  her)  was  of  the  party.  She  has  agreed  to  accept 
of  my  silken  cowl  with  the  strap,  and  to  wear  it  for  her  cold, 
and  for  my  sake.  I  told  her  if  silk  be  an  electric-conductor,  it 
will  carry  news  from  my  brain  to  hers,  and  tell  her  how  much  I 
think  of  her.  The  family  are  going  over  to  Holland,  on  their 
way  to  Italy ;  and  I  made  a  jocular  arrangement  with  their 
tutor — ^the  brother  of  an  old  deceased  friend  of  mine — to  take 
his  place,  and  go  out  as  their  Dominie.  The  W — vills*  are  a 
pair  exactly  to  my  liking ;  and  of  their  children,  my  stars  !  you 
should  see  their  boy  Rhodes,  ten  years  old — a  model  of  boyish 
beauty  and  sweet  expression.  Children  are  good  physiog- 
nomists ;  they  know  with  great  discrimination  those  who  notice 
them,  with  unaffected  fondness  for  childish  innocence.f  This 
darling  boy  kept  by  me  the  whole  evening,  as  if  grateful  for  my 
saying  that  I  should  delight  to  be  his  tutor.  For  a  tutor,  how- 
ever, they  are  admirably  well  off  in  the  brother  of  Mathews, 
author  of  the  *  Diary  of  an  Invalid.'  T.  C." 

%  *  «  «  « 

*  April  80,  he  writes — "  I  was  particularly  happy  that  I  could  give  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  a  demonstration  of  my  regard  for  the  fiEimily,  in  the  shape  of 
introductory  letters  to  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  my  friends  now 
abroad — Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  dramatic  historian  Schlegel/'  Ac 

j  "  .  .  .  For  by  its  instinct,  childhood's  eye 
Is  shrewd  in  physiognomy : 
They  well  distinguish  fawning  art 
"From  sterling  fondness  of  the  heart" — Lnxia,  Ac  in  1842. 
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The  Magazine,  a  souTce  of  much  disquietude  to  "  the  editor/* 
was  now  passing  into  other  hands.  The  Polish  Assoeiation  re- 
quired his  presence ;  and  he  prepared,  though  reluctantly,  to 
exchange  the  "  balmy  air  of  St.  Leonards "  for  the  crowded 
streets  of  St  James's.  "  The  publisher,"  he  writes,  "  has  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  property  of  *  The  Metropolitan ;'  and  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Valpy,  has  offered  me  the  continuance  of  the 
editorship,  which  I  have  accepted,  on  condition  of  being  paid 
past  arrears,  and  my  future  salary  more  regularly."  But,  with 
respect  to  "  this  sweet  sea-side,**  he  adds,  "  such  wonders  does 
it  work  upon  my  health,  and  so  much  do  I  love  the  place,  that 
I  shall  certainly  make  St.  Leonards  my  abode  for  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  I  can."  This  intention,  unhappily,  was 
never  realized  ;  but  his  "  Lines"  have  rendered  it  classic  ground. 

His  return  to  town— with  a  little  domestic  episode,  very 
characteristic  of  the  Poet's  heart — ^is  thus  told  to  his  sister  : — 

"  April  SOth. — I  have  left  St.  Leonards,  and  given  up  my 
house  there.  It  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  be  so  far  from 
town ;  but  I  shall  always  have  a  kindly  feeling  to  th^  place. 
The  sea  restored  my  health,  and,  excepting  the  agony  I  felt  at 
the  news  from  Poland,  I  never  felt  half-a-year  pass  over  with 
more  tolerable  tranquillity.  I  had,  besides  the  Milneses,  some 
very  pleasant  acquaintances.  My  small,  neat  house,  hung  over 
the  sea,*  almost  like  the  stern  of  a  ship.  I  was  fortunate  in  a 
most  honest,  attentive  servant— an  old  woman — who  thought 
my  place  a  Godnsend,  and  would  have  willingly  come  and  served 
me  in  London,  without  wages,  if  I  had  had  occasion  for  a  ser- 
vant But,  for  a  year  to  come,  I  shall  not  take  up  house  again. 
Poor  old  soul !  my  heart  smites  me  for  its  o^  hardness  in  not 
giving  her  a  larger  present  than  I  could  afford,  at  parting. 
When  I  stepped  into  the  stage-coach  at  rhy  door,  she  came  out 
with  red  and  streaming  eyes,  which  she  wiped  with  her  apron. 
I  would  have  shaken  hands  with  her,  in  saying  *  Good  bye ;' 
but,  though  her  grief  was  sincere,  it  so  overcame  her,  that, 
seeing  some  satirical-looking  people  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  I 
thought  I  should  best  consult  the  old  lady's  character — ^not  to 
speak  of  own — by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  familiarity.  And 
80  poor  dame  Wilsted  and  I  parted  without  shaking  hands." 

With  regard  to  literary  matters,  he  says : — "  I  came  to  Lon- 

*  "  With  thee,  beneath  my  vfindowt,  pleasant  Sea, 
I  long  not  to  overlook  earth's  fiEurest  gkdes, 
Or  green  savannahs,"  Ac — Poems.  *  Vtewfrwn  8t.  LeonardM,*' 
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Aon  with  thd  titm  redolution  of  giving  up  ^  The  Metropolitan.' 
The  property  of  this  Journal  has  changed  hands  several  times. 
At  last,  it  belongs  to  Captain  Marryat,  B.  N.,  author  of  *  Th« 
King's  Own/  a  popular  novel.  He  and  I  are  old  friends.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  from  no  lack  of  confidence  in  him,  that  I  wished 
to  give  up  the  editorship;  but  because  it  interrupted  me  in 
other  objects,  and  particularly  in  my  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He 
requested  me,  however,  to  continue — saying,  that  he  would  take 
the  burthen  of  correspondence,  A:c»  off  my  hands ;  and,  as  to 
contributions,  would  leave  me  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  and 
at  leisure  to  finish  the  Siddons'  Life.  Thus  entreated,  I  could 
scarcely  in  honor  refuse.  In  strict  confidence  I  am  not  sure 
that  Marryat's  views  and  mine  are  quite  similar  on  a  great, 
though  distracting  subject — the  West  Indies.  But,  on  that 
subject,  I  shall  keep  my  ground  firmly ;  and  on  all  others  I  have 
no  fear  of  our  disagreeing.  In  character,  Marryat  is  a  blunt, 
rough  diamond — but  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  gentleman.  If  I  go 
on  with  him,  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  my  poor  discarded  servant 
some  relief,  which  I  fear  she  needs — ^for  I  believed  her  but  too  well, 
when  she  said  that  such  a  place  as  mine,  she  should  never  get  I 
"  My  prospects  for  the  coming  year,"  he  adds,  "  are  better 
than  when  I  left  St.  Leonards.  I  counted  on  living  for  a  good 
many  months  solely  on  my  own  resources,  which — ^as  my  Poems 
itre  mortgaged  for  Oolburn's  debt* — are  not  very  munificent. 
Still,  I  could  live  very  well  on  a  few  pounds  a  week ;  and  now 
I  shall  be  still  better  off,  if  Marryat  and  I  go  on  smoothly.  My 
present  most  pressing  employment  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  de- 
claration for  the  Polish  Association,  which  will  appear  in  a  week. 

"  T.  C' 

Dr.  Madden,f  who  enjoyed  the  personal  regard  and  confidence 
df  the  Poet,  has  favored  me  with  the  following  recollections : — 

•  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson,  dated  14th  October  [1881],  Campbell 
iays : — "  In  spring  I  parted  with  Mr.  Colbum,  who  had  sent  me  in  a  bill  of 
»700/. — partly  for  the  expense  of  the  current,  unsold,  edition  of  my  Poems, 
^d  partly  for  numbers  of  books.  .  .  I  could  not  help  myself  .  .  Coch- 
rane A  Co.,  howcTer,  offered  to  discharge  the  debt,  in  return  for  my  under- 
taking the  '  Metropolitan,'  and  allowing  the  twelve  hundred  unsold  copies 
of  my  Poems  to  be  put  into  their  hands.  It  never  entered  into  my  head 
that  Cochrane  could  not  keep  his  word.  From  week  to  week,  I  found  that  the 
release  of  my  Poems  in  Colbum's  hands,  was  put  off,  till  he  candidly  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  pay  the  sum.  I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  raise 
VOOi,  the  best  way  I  could,  by  pled^ng  the  rent  of  my  house,  and  by  seU- 
ii^  off  tlM  copim  of  my  Poems  at  any  price  they  would  fetch.        T.  C." 

f  Author  of  ''TravekintbeEastv''  **TIm  Mnssuknan,"  "The  WartLi* 
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**  Campbell's  interest  in  the  cause  of  PolaDd  is  well  knowD.  His  devo- 
tion to  it  was  a  passion,  that  had  all  the  fervor  of  patribtbm,  the  purity  of 
philanthropy,  the  fidelity  of  a  genuine  love  of  liberty.  I  was  witn  him  oo 
the  day  he  received  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Never  in  my  life 
did  I  see  a  man  so  stricken  with  profound  sorrow  I  He  looked  utterly  wo- 
begone ;  his  features  were  haggard,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  lips  pale,  his  color 
almost  yellow.  I  feared  that  if  this  prostration  of  all  energy  of  mind  and 
body  continued,  his  life  or  his  reason  must  have  sunk  under  we  blow.  On  i 
tiiis  occasion  every  kindness  and  attention  wtt«  shown  to  him.  He  sp^it  * 
much  of  his  time  in  my  house,  and  Mrs.  Madden's  care  and  considerate  re- 
gards for  an  honored  guest  were  acceptable  and  useful  to  him. 

'*  In  fits  of  abstraction,  and  absence  of  mind,  he  used  frequently  to  start 
from  reveries  of  long  continuance,  and  with  such  exclamations  as,  *  Poor 
Poland!* — ^'Warsaw  is  taken!' — *  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw  P — *The  mis- 
creant Autocrat  1' — •  The  murderer  of  this  brave  people  1' — *  the  cause  of 
Poland  is  lost  for  ever  I'* 

**  If  I  had  been  told  that  any  man  could  have  been  similarly  affected  by  the 
news  of  any  political  event,  or  catastrophe,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  It 
was  not  regret,  deep  concern,  or  mere  melancholy,  at  tidings  of  a  distress- 
ing public  nature,  but  real  heartfelt  sorrow,  stupifyin^  ^^^^  tm  astounding 
trouole  of  mind  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object,  in  wmch  all  his  hopes  cen- 
tred. That  beloved  object  was  Poland.  It  was  his  idoL  He  wrote  for  it 
— he  worked  for  it — ^he  sold  his  literary  labor  for  it ;  he  used  his  influence 
-with  all  persons  of  eminence  in  political  life,  of  his  acquaintance,  in  favor 
of  it ;  ana,  when  it  was  lost,  in  favor  of  those  brave  defenders  of  it  who  had 
survived  its  fall.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause — ^be 
identified  all  his  feelings,  nay  his  very  being  with  it 

**  The  Poet's  tenderness  for  children  was  carried  to  an  extent  that  vexy 
often  was  the  cause  of  pain  to  his  feelings.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
child  crossed,  or  to  hear  it  cry,  or  see  it  confined  reluctantly  to  books.  It 
distressed  him  beyond  measure  to  see  a  child  suffer  pain  from  illness  of 
any  kind.  He  had  a  notion,  or  rather  a  theory,  respecting  children,  that 
seemed  to  be  an  extension  of  Lady  Morgan's  idea,  namely,  that  children 
have  so  recently  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  that  the/  have  not 
4iad  time  to  lose  the  impress  of  their  Divine  origia  One  of  his  great  juve- 
nile idols  at  St  Leonaras  was  a  boy  of  mine  abaut  three  years  old,  whom 
he  called  then  and  ever  after,  *  my  audacious  boy.'f  He  would  not  have 
this  child  *  tormented  with  senseless  teaching,'  as  he  deemed  the  ordinary 
mode  of  instructing  children ;  but  many  a  time  he  has  had  him  on  his  knee 
*  teaching  a  child  in  the  right  way ;'  which  was,  in  fiict^  teaclung  little  more 
than  uproarious  fun,  oi^es  of  most  boisterous  hilarity.  I  thi^  Campbell 
delighted  in  this  more  than  any  earthly  amusement ;  and  it  was  usually,  as  I 


dies,"  Ac  Ac,  and  whose  parody  of  Campbell's  "  lines  on  the  View  from  St 
Leonards"  caused  no  little  mirth  to  "the  Abbot  and  his  Monks."  "Mr. 
Madden  (says  Campbell,  writing  to  Mr.  Rogers,  December  6),  an  extremely 
sensible  and  amiable  man,  constitutes,  I  may  say,  all  my  ccmveraible  society 
In  this  place" 
♦  Vide  Campbell's  Letter  of  March  11, 1831. 

J  Mr.  Ford  Madden,  a  distii^guished  pupil  in  the  College  of  YenaiUe^ 
now  a  civil  engineer  of  high  promise. — £d.  1848. 
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obeerredy'on  the  evenings  of  days  of  much  labor  that  he  came  to  teach  the 
child,  or,  in  other  words,  to  recruit  himself  -with  the  outbreaks  of  boldness 
and  frolic  of  his  *  audacious  boy.' 

"  He  thought  it  was  time  enough  for  a  child  to  begin  to  learn  from  books 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  I  was  walking  with  him  one  day  at  St 
Leonards,  when  a  nurse  passed  us  on  the  promenade  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  retching  violently.  Campbell  ran  after  the  nurse,  pulled  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pockety  and  began  wiping  the  child's  face,  and  soothing, 
as  he  thought,  the  poor  child's  sufferings  with  all  kinds  of  strange  noises, 
which  I  presume  were  attempts  to  imitat^  the  lullabies  of  nurses  in  Scot- 
land, suddenlv  called  to  his  mind.  These,  however,  had  a  very  different 
effect  from  what  was  intended.  The  diild  screamed  and  kicked,  and  the 
more  Campbell  tried  to  soothe  it,  the  more  fractious  it  became.  The  nurse 
looked  alternately  at  the  strange  person  before  her,  and  the  screaming 
child,  as  bewildered  in  her  regards  as  the  wedding  guest  in  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the-elderly  gentleman  and  his  ap- 
parent attempts  on  the  child's  life  ! 

*  *  *      -  #  «  4 

" '  A  conversation  after  dinner,'  on  the  subject  of  a  convivial  society  in 
Dublin,  some  fifty  years  ago,  of  which  Curran  and  the  first  men  of  the  iriak^ 
bar,  of  that  bright  day,  were  members.  *  The  Monks  of  the  Screw'  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  social  club,  which  Campbell  christened  *  The  Monks  of  St 
Leonards.'  Our  first  dinner  meeting  was  a  very  jovial  one.  It  was  held 
at  the  New  Hotel  of  Mr.  Hudson ;  and  Campbell,  who  was  put  in  the  chair, 
and  duly  installed  in  the  office  of  Superior  of  the  Order,  with  a  table-cloth 
thrown  over  his  head  and  shoulders  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a  cowl  He  was 
in  glorious  spirits ;  I  never  aa,^  him  so  full  of  mirth,  humor,  and  repartee. 
There  were  about  fifteen  or  sia:teen  persons  present :  some  membera  of  the 

£unily  of  Mr.  Burton ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ,  now  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity, 

and  head  master,  I  believe,  of  Eton ;  Dr.  Ma<!cabe  of  Hastings ;  Mr.  Horace 
Smith,  and  several  residents  and  visitors  of  St  Leonards.  A  merrier  set  of 
men,  *  withia  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,'  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  than  <  the  Monks  of  St  Leonards.'  The  sin  of  parodying  *  The  Meeting 
of  the  Waters,'  in  celebration  of  the  '  Meeting  of  the  Monks  of  St  Leonards,' 
was  conomitted  by  me  for  this  occasion.  We  had  five  or  six  subsequent 
meetings ;  and  then  they  became  like  the  *  angels'  visits  of  the  Superior, '  few 
and  fax  betweea'  The  Monks  of  St  Leonards  dropped  off  one  after  the 
other,  and  eventually  '  the  order  was  suppressed,'  or  rather  it  merged  into 
a- mere  whist  dub." 


As  a  playful  contrast  to  bis  graver  "  Verses,  written  at  St. 
Leonards,'^ — and  a  piece  that  shows  an  nnion  of  very  opposite 
qualities— I  venture  to  present  the  following : — 

FORLORN  DITTY  ON  RED-RIDING-HOOD. 

Brighter  than  gem  ever  pohsh'd  by  jeweller, 

Fairer  than  flower  that  in  garden  e'er  grew  I 
Yet  Fm  sorry  to  say  that  to  me  you've  been  crueller 

Than  the  wolf  in  the  fS&ble  to  granny  and  you  I 
I  once  was  a  fiii  man-^the  merriest  of  jokers ; 
But  my  phiz  bow's  as  lank  as  an  old  Jewish  broker'a, 

11* 
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And  I  toddle  about  on  two  legs  thin  as  pokers, 
Lamenting  the  loyelj  Red-Riding-Hood's  soorn ! 

I  cannot  eat  food,  and  I  cumot  reoorer  sleep : 

Madden  can  cure  all  his  patients  but  me  I 
And  I  yenlj  think,  when  rve  taken  the  LoTer^s  leap^* 

That  my  heart,  like  a  cinder,  will  hiss  in  the  sea ! 
Little  Red-Riding-Hood !  why  won't  you  speak  to  me  ? 
Your  cause  of  offence  is  all  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  me  I 
I  conjure  a  compassionate  smile  on  your  cheek  to  me, 

By  aJl  the  salt  tears  that  haye  scalded  my  nose  I 

When  I  drown  myself^  punsters  will  punf  in  each  coterie, 
Saying,  "  Strangely  his  actions  and  words  were  at  strife  1 

For  tne  fellow  determined  his  bier  should  be  watery — 
Though  he  yowed  that  he  hated  small  beer  all  his  life  T 

Yes,  cruel  maiden  I  when  least  o  't  thou  thinkest, 

m  hie  to  the  sea-beach  ere  yonder  sun  sink  west ; 

And  the  yerdict  shaU  be,  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest — 
'<  He  died  by  the  loyely  Red-Riding-Hood*s  scorn  T 

From  his  cbambero  in  Duke-street,  St.  James's,  he  writes : — 

"  May  Sd. — ^The  business  that  engrosses  me  is  two-fold.  The 
Polish  Association  in  the  first  place — a  sacred  duty  which  I,  for 
one,  will  not  abandon,  and  which  I  have  still  hopes  that  the 
public  will  countenance.  Bach,  our  Secretary,  is  very  ill,  and  I 
have  all  the  trouble  of  forming  the  Society  on  my  own  hands. 
Bach  seems  to  me  my  friend  Clason  restored  from  the  dead.  He 
has  an  ardor  of  heart  like  Olason's,  and  a  sagacity  that  reminds 
me,  in  his  conversation,  of  the  all-grasping  mind  of  Bacon.  He 
came  down  to  me  at  St.  Leonards,  but  was  seized  with  a  fever,, 
and  with  difficulty  brought  to  town.  I  take  lodgings  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
feeble  strength  in  writing  the  correspondence  of  our  Association* 
I  have  my  fears  that  he  is  a  dying  man.;]; 

"  Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  have  got  into  a  pretty  mess-  by 
Sir  G.  Duckett's  failure.  I  am  trustee  for  the  Literary  Union, 
and  answerable  for  2800/.  I  The  Society  behaves  exceedingly 
well,  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  making  the  trustees  pay  the 

*  A  romantic  rock,  so  called,  near  Hastings. 

f  **  At  this  iime"  says  Dr.  Madden,  ** Campbell  had  fits  of  punning, 
winch  he  indulged  in  at  times  for  days  together."  Of  these,  many  mstances 
occur  in  his  letters ;  but  if  eveY  succesirful  in  this  species  of  wit,  it  was 
when  he  found  himself  in  social  contact  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Horace  Smith, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  adchessed  his  "  Punniz^  Epistle,"  from  Algiers. 

X  This  eminent  German  lawyer  i»  still  living,  and  as  -vnanaafy  devoted 
as  ever  to  the  cause  of  j^lanlhropy. 
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ium  :  and,  indeed,  to  get  it  from  me  would  be  like  getting  the 
'  breeks  off  a  Highlandman !'  But  as  a  trustee,  I  have  to  attend 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  a  world  of  botheration  to  go 
through.  To-day,  they  stole  my  great-coat  in  the  very  Court. 
I  had  hung  it  for  a  moment  on  the  railing,  and  scarcely  turned 
my  back ;  but  when  I  looked  round,  it  was  off  and  away  !'* 
*  *  ft  *  #.  * 

"  May  Z\sL — ^We  have  had  a  dinner  in  the  Association 
Chambers — the  room  where  Milton  wrote  his  '  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England  V  Prince  Czartoryski,^and  the  other  Poles 
now  in  London,  were  our  guests ;  and  we  sat  down  fifty-three 
in  number.  Never  did  a  f&te  go  off  better.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wade, 
in  full  canonicals,  offered  a  solemn  prayer  in  form  of  grace,  which 
was  strikingly  impressive.  He  several  times  repeated  the 
words — '  Hear  us,  oh  God  of  m^rcy  and  justice  !*  and  every  one 
responded  to  the  words.  He  implored  ,the  Almighty  by  his 
holiest  attributes,  and  by  the  redeeming  blood  and  agony  of  the 
Saviour,  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  Poland !...." 

"  I  was  in  the  chair.  When  we  had  the  cloth  removed,  at 
7,  p.  M.,  I  had  not  one  word  prepared  for  the  score  of  toasts  I 
had  to  give.  But  I  felt  no  difficulty  in  speaking — except  that 
of  being  overcome  by  my  feelings — and  the  general  feeling  was 
•0  strong,  that  one  of  the  Birmingham  deputies — a  noble-look- 
ing man — ^burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  audibly.  The  same  indi- 
vidual (a  half  millionaire,)  promised,  when  his  health  was  drunk, 
that  he  would  make  hia  sons  take  an  oath,  never  to  cease  being 
the  enemies  of  any  English  Administration  that  should  not  try 
to  befriend  Poland.  The  Birmingham  people,  I  anticipate,  wiU 
be  staunch  to  us,  and  form  a  branch  Association :  pray  do  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Glasgow.  We  are  much  in  want  of 
funds.  If  we  had  but  a  little  of  the  needful,  we  could  blow  a 
coal  in  Germany  that  would  soon  make  it  too  hot  for  despotism  I 
Prince  Czartoryski  was  evidently  cheered  by  this  dinner. 

"  T.  C."* 

"  Junt  ^th,  ,  .  .  My  friend  Bach  was  the  first  who  put  me 
up  to  forming  the  Polish  Association.  He  is  my  great,  I  may 
say  my  sole,  supporter  in  the  plan ;  and,  without  exception,  is 
the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  man  whom  I  could  name.  .  . . 

"Our  Association  flourishes.  The  carrying  of  the  Reform 
Bill  will  be  the  making  of  us !    More  Polish  refugees  have  come 

♦  Extract  from  a  letter  to  ^.  Gray,  Esq,  Glasgow, 
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to  London,  and  among  them  some  distinguished  statesmen  and 
generals,  whose  appearance,  intellect,  history,  and  conversation 
are  quite  inspiring.  I  this  morning  passed  an  hour  with  two 
of  them,  who  struck  me  as  the  most  perfectly  interesting  and 
heroic  men  I  had  ever  seen. 

*'  I  still  continue  chained  to  '  The  Metropolitan,'  though  rather 
by  Marryat's  kindness  and  persuasion  than  my  own  choice.  I 
shall  write  for  next  number  an  *  Ode  to  the  Germans,**  exhort- 
ing them  to  rise  and  assist  the  Poles.f  T,  C." 

Having  received  from  Dr.  Borthwick  more  &vorable  accounts 
of  his  sister's  health,  Campbell  expressed  himself  full  of  grati- 
tude for  his  kind  attentions ;  and,  thinking  he  could  make  her 
physician  no  more  agreeable  return,  presented  him  to  Prince 
Czartoryski.     Then,  writing  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

"  June  9th, — Dr.  B.  has  seen  my  favorite  Prince  and  Princess 
Czartoryski,  and  their  httle  angel,  who  has  now  learnt  to  lisp  to 
me  in  Polish,  *  Dear  Campbell,  our  best  friend !'  The  darling 
has  been  unwell,  and  I  have  called  every  day  to  see  him,  I 
had  him  in  my  arms  this  piorning  quite  recovered.  He  would 
scarcely  part  from  me  to  go  to  the  servant,  who  was  to  take 
him  out  an  airing.  It  might  seem  strange  to  you  to  know  how 
much  that  little  darling's  illness  alarmed  me ;  but  when  I  speak 
of  beautiful  children,  my  fondness  makes  me  a  fool  and  a  child."| 


*  Translated,  and  widely  circulated  in  Germany : — 

**  The  spirit  of  Britannia 

Invokes,  across  the  main, 
Her  sister,  All^mannia, 

To  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 
By  our  kindred  blood,  she  criet, 
Rise !  All^mannians,  rise  1 
And  hallowed  thrice  the  band  — 

Of  our  kindred  hearts  shall  be. 
When  your  land  shall  be  the  land  . 

Of  the  free — of  the  free  T — Pokmb,  p.  288. 

{Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister  Mary. 
The  concluding  paragraph  expresses  a  senthnent  of  such  frequent  re- 
currence in  the  Poet's  letters,  and  so  similar  to  the  following,  that,  to  those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  Poet  himself  had  sat  for 
the  picture.  It  is  given  by  a  French  writer  as  an  ^euve  du  cosur  humain : 
**  Madame  Geoflfties,"  he  says,  "  avait  tons  les  gotts  d*une  ftme  sensible  et 
douce ;  elle  aimait  les  enfiEuis  avec  passion ;  eUe  n*en  Toyait  pas  un  seul, 
sfuis  attendiissement ;  elle  s'interessait  k  Tinnocence,  et  i  la  faiblease  de 
cette  age.  Elle  aimait  k  observer  la  nature,  qui,  grace  k  nos  mceurs;  oe  ee 
laiflse  plus  voir  que  dans  I'enfiince ;  elle  se  plaisait  i  causer  avec  eux,  a 
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So  much  absorbed  was  Campbell  by  the  business  of  Poland, 
that  ev«n  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  was  hardly  noticed  in 
his  correspondence.  But,  on  receiving  an  invitation  from  his 
distinguished  friend,  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  went  to  the  great  city 
banquet  on  the  eleventh  of  August  On  ihis  subject  he  has 
left  several  amusing  letters  ;  but  nothing,  perhaps,  more  graphic 
than  the  following  sketch,  sent  to  a  private  friend : — 

^^  June  12th, — I  was  yesterday  at  the  grand  Guildhall  din- 
ner, to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Eeform ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
splendor,  stuffing,  speechifying,  potting  and  stewing,!  never 
went  through !  We  had  160  tureens  of  turtle  soup ;  and  I  had 
my  full  share  of  the  glorious  green  fat — which  tasted  as  if  it 
had  already  felt  the  beneficent  effects  of  Reform !  It  was  mel- 
low and  constitutionalj  and  savored  distinctly  of  the  wholesome 
principles  that  placed  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne !  Be- 
fore my  eyes,  whilst  I  turned  them  up  in  ecstacy  with  the  spoon 
in  my  mouth,  was  the  statue  of  Beckford,  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  his  memorable  rebuke  to  George  III.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  how  pleasant  it  is,  in  the  act  of  spooning  myself  with 
reform-turtle,  to  see  the  effigy  of  a  Whig  showing  sauce  to  a 
King.  Then,  Guildhall  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  gas-lights.  At 
one  end  was  the  word  Reform  !  in  characters  of  light,  with  W. 
R.  below  it — showing  that  we  have  got,  not  Reform  under  Wil- 
liam IV.,  but  William  IV.  under  Heform  1  At  the  other  end, 
amidst  the  drums  and  banners,  there  was  a  star  of  clustered 
lamps,  immensely  large,  which,  while  expecting  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech,  I  was  determined  to  apostrophise  as 
the  *  Star  of  Reform !'  All  the  time,  a  fine  English  band  played 
from  one  gallery  at  intervals,  whilst  thQ  Russian  horn-band 
played  on  the  one  opposite.  The  effect  of  their  music,  in  a  hall, 
is  exactly  like  an  organ,  but  not  so  fine  as  I  heard  it  in  Germa- 
ny ;  for  there  it  was  in  the  fields,  calling  echoes  from  the  woods 
and  rocks  I  To  be  serious,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  impres- 
sive, and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  But  still,  I  would  rather  al- 
most forget  it,  than  go  through  it  again.     .     .     ." 

<*  My  exhaustion  and  pain,  which  turned  out  to  be  nervous, 

leiir  £eure  des  questions,  et  ne  soufi&ait  pas  que  lea  gouyemantes  leur  sug- 
g^assent  la  reponse. — *  J'aime  mieux,' leur  disait-eUe,  *  les  sottises  qu'il  me 
lira,  que  celles  que  Vous  lui  dicterez.' — *  Je  voudrais*  ajoutait-elle,  * m^on 
fit  tme  question  d  toua  les  mcUheureux  qui  vorU  subir  la  mort,  pour  leurs 
eritMs:  "AVtz-vovs  atke  les  enfans/"  Js  suis  sAre  qu*ils  ripondraieni 
qvenonF" 
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and  Act  inflammatoiy,  was  beguiled  bj  interest  ixi  th^  iS|^<dies 
of  the  Ministers,  who  returned  thanks  for  their  healths  being 
drunk.  There  were,  I  dare  say,  900  persons  present ;  and  to 
make  them  all  hear  in  an  echoing  hall  is  not  easy.  The  last 
time  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  I  remeihber  exulting  in  be- 
ing the  only  one  of  many  speakers  who  could  manage  his  voice, 
so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly.  This  art  I  acquired  by  the  habit  of 
speaking  in  the  Common  Hall  at  Glasgow  College.  Well,  thought 
I  to  myself,  Whigs  as  they  are,  there  is  not  one  of  these  Minia- 
ters,  except  Brougham,  that  will  make  himself  distinctly  belurd 
on  this  occasion ;  and  my  presage  was  fulfilled.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  got  up,  and  I  saw  him  speak ;  but  of  what  he  said  I 
knew  as  much  after  as  before  he  rose.  Half-a-dozen  of  then! 
gesticulated  and  uttered  sounds  ;  but  the  sounds  were  just  ex- 
actly as  articulate  as  the  horns  of  the  Russians." 

«  *  *  «  # 

"  Next  in  turn,  after  Lord  Grey,  came  my  Lord  Brougham. 
*  Well,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  Hal !  I  have  known  thee,  young  devil 
—old  devil — these  thirty  years !'  .  .  .  Tkou  wilt  make 
thyself  heard,  articulately  and  distinctly,  to  the  utmost  ends  and 
corners  of  the  room.  He  did  so.  He  spoke  with  no  straining ; 
but  the  hall  was  hushed,  and  his  voice  went  over  and  round  it 
in  low,  deep,  but  clear  tones, — like  the  voice  of  a  lion  in  this 
desert.*  .  .  He  met  me  with  great  kindness  in  the  ante-room ; 
but,  between  ourselves,  I  disliked  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
whilst  I  admired  its  style.  He  spoke  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  of  its  being  the  grand  object  of  the  present  Ministry  to  in- 
sure it !  Peace  of  Europe,  with  the  ghost  of  Poland  rising  up 
before  us !  No,  no  !  I  exclaim,  like  Constance,  *  Peace  is  to  me 
a  war ;'  and  expecting  to  be  called  upon  for  a  speech,  I  was  de- 
termined to  have  quoted  these  words  of  Shakspeare.  But  the 
Ministers  went  off  the  moment  the  last  of  their  healths  had  been 
drunk,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  off  also.  But  the  Lord  Mayor 
requested  his  friends  not  wholly  to  forsake  him.  I  returned  to 
my  seat,  waiting  as  patiently  as  I  could,  under  pain,  for  my 
health  to  be  drunk,  and  for  leave  to  depart  after  paying  a  speech 
as  my  share  in  the  reckoning.  I  had  in  my  mmd  a  jumble  of 
ideas,  but  it  depended  on  a  toss  of  accident  whether  I  should 


*  In  another  letter  he  writes — "  Brougham  spoke  and  fulfilled  what  1 
had  presaged  in  my  own  mind  I  know^t  he  will  be  heard  when  others 
are  unheard  He  spoke  like  a  lion  roaring,  not  angrily,  but  distinctly,  in 
an  African  desert" 
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h&ire  made  out  of  them  a  foolish  or  a  passable  harangue.  I  had 
the  Star  of  Reform— the  statue  of  Beckford — and  the  ensigns 
of  England,  to  apostrophise  !  together  with  chivalrous  allusions 
to  the  antiquity  of  London's  glory ; — ^but,  altogether,  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  speak.  .  .  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  I  could  be^ 
confinement  no  longer,  and  I  bolted  irrecoverably !  On  getting 
to  chambers,  I  treated  my  temperance  to  half  a  pint  of  wine — 
went  to  bed,  slept  soundly,  and  woke  quite  free  n'om  pain. 

"  June  2S th.— The  affairs  of  Poland  are  getting  more  and 
more  interesting.  ....  We  have  got  the  subject  into  Parlia- 
ment We  have  auxiliary  Polish  Societies  in  the  provinces. 
Everywhere  the  subject  stirs  up  indignation  and  enthusiasm ; 
and,  though  one's  interest  in  it  is  painful,  it  is  still  an  irresiati' 
hie  subject.  The  business  of  the  Association  has  accordingly 
engrossed  much  of  my  time ;  I  have  a  heavy  correspondence  to 
keep  up — ^both  with  friends  at  home,  and  with  foreigners.  I 
have  letters  in  French,  German,  and  even  Latin  to  write — for 
we  have  Correspondence  as  far  as  Hungary — and  these  afford 
me  nothing  like  a  sinecure. .  This  very  evening,  Mr.  Cutlar  Fer- 
guson^s  motion  on  the  question  of  Poland,  comes  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  decision  of  that  question — whatever  it  be — 
will  bring  things  to  a  crisk,  and  iAmdge  the  future  labors  of  th^ 
Association  ;  so  that  I  now  look  in  earnest  to  get  the  Life  of 

Mrs.  Siddons  finished."* 

*  «  ♦  #  ,  *  * 

"t7i»««  2Sth, — ^Yoii  may  have  heard  that  a  strong  party  of 
my  friends  have  already  agreed  to  bring  me  in  (if  they  can)  for 
Glasgow.  What  my  chance  is,  I  believe  no  mortal  alive,  with- 
out preternatural  powers,  could  determine.  But  I  am  really 
not  at  all  anxious  to  get  into  Parliament.  It  entails  a  life  of 
dreadful  hardship,  and  would  cut  up  my  literary  occupation.  I 
must  not  think  of  it.  But,  in  thus  deprecating  the  honor  of  re- 
presenting Glasgow,  I  don't  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the 
fox  and  the  sour  grapes ;  for  I  really  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  grapes  are  within  my  reach ;  I  only  mean  that,,  if  I  could 
get  them,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  eat  them.^f 

*  *  It  *  * 

'*  June  SOth, — I  have  this  morning  been  breakfasting  with  the 
best  of  all  good  men — Prince  Czartoryski.  His  Princess  pre- 
sided ^t  the  breakfast  table,  and  fascinated  every  body,     ^le  it 

*  Eztract«  from  Letters  to  private  friends.  f  Ibid. 
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td  sweet  and  unassuming  a  person  as  your  own  Fanny  M — ^ton; 
or  my  *  *  *.  I  could  scarcely  persuade  her  to  allow  me  to 
pour  out  the  tea  and  coffee.  .  .  .  She  brought  us  her  three 
boys — one  twelve,  another  three,  a  third,  one  year  and  a  half 
old — darling  boys  1  but,  above  all,  the  second,  who  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  He  sat  on  my  knee  all  breakfast  time — ^talking  Polish, 
while  I  talked  English  and  French  to  him — ^and  we  understood 
each  other  exactly  to  the  same  degree.''     .    .     . 

"  At  breakfast,  the  papers  told  us  of  the  monster  Nicholas's 
robbing  the  Polish  families  of  their  children !  I  ventured  a 
jest — that,  perhaps,  savored  too  much  of  levity — ^when  press- 
ing the  litUe  angel  to  my  breast,  I  said  to  the  Princess — ^Why, 
really  your  Polish  infants  are  a  temptation  to  rob  you  of  them ; 
and  if  I  were  at  this  moment  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  I  should 
take  away  this  boy  from  you,  by  an  imperial  ukase  /  The  Prin- 
cess laughed  and  said — *  Why  then,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  should 
be  welcome  to  him.' 

"  Lord  Durham's  going  out  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  looked  upon 

as  a  glorious  omen  of  a  change  in  the  British  Councils 

Lady  Gray  called  on  the  Princess  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
congratulated  her  on  the  event.     ...  T.  C." 

The  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  again  pressingly  urged 
upon  him ;  and,  from  what  appears  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Poet  and  his  Glasgow  constituents,  his  return  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  certain.  His  repugnance,  however,  to 
present  himself  as  a  candidate,  remained  unshaken.  He  re- 
flected that,  even  if  returned,  loss  of  time  and  increased  expenses 
must  necessarily  accrue ;  and  that,  in  his  mind,  no  honor, 
however  flattering,  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence. Adverting  to  the  subject,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  he 
writes : — 

"  July  31. — ^After  full  and  fi'equent  deliberation,  I  have  come 
to  the  resolution  not  to  make  the  attempt  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  If  I  were  elected  to-morrow — elected  even  for 
Glasgow — ^I  am  convinced  that  the  seeming  good  fortune  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  me.  I  find  myself  implicated  in  the  Polish 
Association  to  a  degree  that  half  absorbs  my  time  and  attention. 
The  German  question — another  and  the  same  with  the  Polish 
— ^involves  me  also  in  correspondence  with  the  German  Patriots  ; 
and  really,  at  this  moment,  my  own  private  studies  are  so  much 
impeded,  that  to  go  into  Parliament — even  if  I  could  get  into 
it — ^would  be  my  ruin."     .... 
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'*  In  point  of  spirits  I  must  own  that  I  am  often  cast  down. 
It  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  the  fato  of  this  poor,  poor  people 
should  afflict  me !  In  order  to  be  able  in  our  monthly  journal, 
called  *  Polonia,'  to-  repel  the  doubts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  sat 
down  with  others  to  examine,  and  probe  to  the  quick,  the  truth 
of  these  reports  of  Russian  cruelty  which  have  reached  us.  Oh  I 
my  dear  friend !  it  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  reading  my  writ- 
ing !  .  .  .  .  The  wife  of  General  Rubynski,  on  receiving  the 
refusal  of  the  Russians  to  abstain  from  tearing  them  from  her, 
literally  killed  her  own  children,  and  then  cut  her  own  throat 
ovei;*  their  corpses  I  About  £fby  suicides  have  taken  place  in 
Warsaw,  and  mostly  by  mothers  /  .  .  .  .  T.  C." 

#  *  *  *  *  *  # 

Turning  from  these  horrors^ — the  bare  recital  of  which  had 
made  him  ill  for  days  together,— he  gives  his  sister,  as  usual, 
a  cheerful  account  of  his  affairs.  After  a  long  newsy  preface 
about  mutual  friends,  he  says : — 

"  Aug,  25^A. — Here,  in  the  Polish  Chambers,  I  daily  parade 
the  main  room,^ — a  superb  hall, — where  all  my  books  are  en- 
sconced, and  where  old  *  NoP  used  to  give  audience  to  his  for- 
eign ambassadors.  Opposite  to  me  and  divided  by  a  wooden 
staircase,  are  Milton's  apartments,  in  which  he  wrote  his  immor- 
tal *  Defence  of  the  English  People.'  I  am  thus  on  holy,  haunt- 
ed ground  I  and  here  I  defy  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  cholera, 
and  all  the  attacks  of  the  devil !  I  even  dine  upon  salid  to 
show  my  fearlessness  of  cholera ;  but  my  health  is  not  qiiite 
what  it  was  at  St.  Leonards  !  Strength  of  some  kind,  however, 
I  must  have ;  for  I  get  up  at  seven,  and  work  at  one  thing  or 
another  till  midnight."  .... 

"  I  presided  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Germany* — 
it  went  off  most  successfully.  There  was  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Germans,  in  which  thanks  were  voted  to  me  as  the  first 
who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  German  liberty  in  this  country. 


*  Shortly  after  this  events  an  address^  signed  by  six  hundred  citizens  of 
Frankfort  and  Haoau,  was  presented  to  Campbell  by  a  German  deputa- 
tion in  London.  It  tius  concludes : — .  ..."  The  undersigned  have  the 
conviction  that  millions  of  their  countrymen  share  their  feelings ;  and  that 
tfaey  would  loudly  declare  them  before  the  world,  if  they  were  not  prevent- 
ed by  brute  force.  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  express  an  ardent  wish, 
that  their  city  may  always  enjoy,  with  the  free  and  generous  Enfflishmen, 
a  better  regard  than  the  si^  articles  of  the  Protocol  are  calculated  to  be- 
stow upon  it"  Many  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  were  fined  and  imr 
prisoned  by  their  goveinment& 


^  I 
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But,  at  snch  meetings,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  imprudent  per- 
sons from  appearing ;  and  some  intemperate  speeches,  of  which 
I  disapproved,  made  me  quit  the  assembly  before  it  closed.  I 
receive  such  letters  from  Germany,  as  make  me  sanguine  that 
they  will  resist  the  tyrants.  I  send  you  my  '  Song  to  the  Grer- 
man^*  which  has  been  translated  into  their  language,  and  set  to 
popular  music." 

"  With  respect  to  my  "  literary  affairs," — ^meaning  those  from 
which  he  was  likely  to  derive  profit,  he  says : — "  I  still  keep  hold 
of  *  the  Metropolitan,'  and  am  proceeding  with  *  The  Life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.' "  But,  distracted  by  so  many  conflicting  duties, 
his  progress  in  the  biography  was  inevitably  slow.  As  «n  event 
of  great  comfort  to  himself^  and  of  certain  benefit  to  his  maga- 
zine, he  writes — "  Tom  Moore  has  now  joined  '  The  Metropoli- 
tan,'* and  you  may  see  that  we  go  on  in  very  good  heart." 
"  The  Literary  Union,"  he  adds, "  of  which  I  was  the  founder, 
and  still  retain  the  name  of  president,  has  hitherto  had  a  house 
exceedingly  narrow  and  inconvenient.  To-day  I  took  th^  chair 
at  a  public  meeting,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  we  should 
take  another  house  in  St.  James's-square.  We  are  to  get  it  for 
1400/.  a  year ;  its  furniture,  mirrors,  pictures,  elegance,  remind 
one  of  Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence  ;'  and  this  palace,  this 
fairy  land,  is  to  be  inhabited  by '  my  dub  I'  It  is  within  fout 
hundred  yards  of  my  chambers  too ;  so  you  may  imagine,  my 
dearest  sister,  that  I  am  very  happy.  T.  C."t 

"  SepU  2^ih. — ^I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  my  existence,  as  it 
is  nxiw  occupied.  .  .  .  I  get  up  at  $even — ^^rite  letters  for  the 
Polish  Association  until  half-past  mne — ^breakfast — ^go  to  the 
club,  and  read  the  newspapers  till  twelve.  Then,  I  sit  down  to 
my  own  studies  ;  and  with  many — ^and,  alas,  vexatious — ^inter- 
ruptions, do  what  I  can  till  four.  I  then  walk  round  the  Park, 
and  generally  dine  out  at  m.  Between  nine  and  ten,  I  return 
to  chambers,  read  a  book,  or  write  a  letter ;  and  go  to  bed  al- 
ways before  twelve^  ..."  But  my  own  proper  business,  you 
will  ask,  what  is  that  ?  Why,  now,  it  is  in  earnest  the  *  Life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons*'  How  it  has  been  impeded,  I  can  scarcely  tell 
you.  *The  Metropolitan'  will  hardly  account  for  it — though, 
really,  my  random  contributions  to  that  journal  break  up  more 

•  See  the  «  Lines**  by  Mr.  Moore,  ah-eacly  quoted,  page  289. 

t  The  epidtle  concludes—"  P.  8.  Mr.  Adolphui  Bach— my  indefiitigabld 
supporter  in  the  P.  Asaociation— sends  *  to  the  worthy  Sister  of  my  ddsr 
firiend,  T.  Campbell,  his  kindest  regards,* " 
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time  than  you  would  imagine.    But  our  journal) '  P^omo^^  has 
imposed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  upon  me." 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last  of  haying  got  a  drawing  from  Gruse^ 
*girl  in  prayer' — a  picture  in  Lady  Stepney's  possession.  The 
drawing  is  really  charming.  I  have  owned  to  you  being  a 
raving  lover  of  this  dearest  girl !  I  believe  she  was  Gruse's 
own  daughter — and  both  are  dead  a  hundred  years  ;  but  my 
sweetheart  in  painting  will  be  immortal  P'  * 

*  Is  %  %  % 

The  next  month  brought  an  increase  of  duties,  which,  with 
all  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
perform.  His  practical  philanthropy  indeed,  was  not  apt  to 
shrink  at  trifles ;  but  the  want  of  funds  crippled  his  benevo- 
lence, and  made  him  a  frequent,  and  much  distressed  witness 
of  human  misery.  Writing  from  the  Association  Chambers  in 
Duke-street,  he  says ; — 

^  Nov,  bth, — ^I  am  sure  you  would  make  allowance  for  me,  if 
you  knew  what  I  have  undergone  by  finding  myself — ^with  the 
exception  of  honest,  faithful  Bach — standing  between  the  Polish 
exiles  and  utter  famine  I  Numbers  have  arrived  in  London, 
chased  by  Russian  influence  from  Germany.  .  .  •  It  is  a  hor- 
rid fact  that  the  Czar's  edicts  to  banish  them,  even  from  German 
hospitality,  are  obeyed  by  the  slavish  Courts.  ...  If  I  were 
not  conscious  of  being  broad  awake,  and  of  detesting  all  exag^ 
geration,  on  so  sore  a  subject,  I  could  imagine  myself  engaged 
in  some  scene  of  tragic  fiction,  rather  than  reality,  when  I  look 
upon  the  Polish  applicants.  Some  days  ago,  for  example,  a 
respectable,  decent  Swiss  merchant,  in  the  city,  came  to  me 
with  a  Polish  captain,  who  spoke  not  a  word  of  English.  ^  I 
found  this  poor  man,*  he  said,  '  inquiring  for  the  "  Polish  As- 
sociation." I  saw  him  pale  and  staggering — I  asked  what  ailed 
him.  I  found  that  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days  !  I 
look  him  to  an  eating-house,  and  gave  him  a  meal ;  and,  now, 
I  have  brought  him  to  you.' 

"  To  this,  the  Swiss  added  a  circumstance  peculiarly  touching. 

*  This  picture,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  turned  to  excellent  account— 
and  new  tne  immortality  of  Gruse's  daughter  owes  as  mueh  to  poetrj,  as 
it  then  did  to  pAintiDg — 

**  Was  man  e'er  doomed  that  beauty,  made 
By  mimic  art,  should  haunt  him  t 
Like  Orpheus,  I  adore  a  shade 
And  dote  upon  a  phantom  T  dn. — P^enu,  p.  267. 
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The  poor  Pole  had  a  ring  on  his  finger.  ^  I  hinted  to  him,' 
said  the  Swiss,  '  my  wonder  that,  when  suffering  from  hunger, 
he  had  not  sold  the  ring.  But  he  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
mourning  ring — ^and  said  that  he  wore  it  in  memory  of  a  dear 
lost  Iriend.*  "  .  .  .  "  Well,  I  took  him  to  General  Rubynski's, 
who  assured  me  that  he  was  no  impostor  ;  and  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett's,  and  the  dear,  good  Lord  Dover's  assistance,  we 
shall  get  him  and  three  others  out  to  America,  where  they  will 
join  a  Polish  Colony. 

^^  The  same  day  there  came  another  Polish  officer  to  thank 
me  for  our  support  of  him,  and  for  procuring  him  a  passage  to 
Belgium. 

"  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  such  romance  in  reality. 
Yet  such  was  the  impression  made  by  this  fine,  heroic-looking 
man,  that  even  those  members,  who  give  themselves  no  trouble 
in  the  business  of  the  Association,  declared  they  had  never  seen 
so  interesting  a  figure.  He  is  six  feet  high,  and  with  such  a 
soldier-like  front  as  I  have  nev^  seen  surpassed — even  in  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  42nd  Highlanders ;  and,  indeed,  he 
reminded  me  much  of  a  Highlander.  At  the  same  time,  we 
all  remarked  a  mildness  that  tempered  the  martial  expression 
of  his  eyes,  and  countenance,  and  the  tones  of  his  broad  chest. 
He  might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of  William  Tell !  Poor 
fellow  !  when  we  told  him  that  he  should  have  his  travelling 
expenses  to  Brussels,  and  thirty  shillings  besides,  his  fierce  eye- 
brows and  moustache  relaxed  to  a  most  grateful  smile,  and  then 
quivered  with  gratitude,  till  he  burst  into  tears.  This  man  was 
a  landed  proprietor  in  Poland,  and  had  been  eight  times  wounded 
in  battle.  He  showed  us  his  scars.  It  was  too  much  to  see 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  weeping  in  gratitude  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  1     He  literally  shed  tears  on  my  hand.''  .  .  . 


''  The  increasing  number  of  cases  of  distress  among  the  Polish 
refugees,  has  compelled  Bach  and  myself  to  be  as  active  as 
possible  in  stirring  about  for  them.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
Lord  Dover  have  been  most  praiseworthy  in  their  co-operation ; 
and  we  hope  by  their  aid  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund.  Lord  Dover 
came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  fund,  and  gave  us 
20L  from  his  own  pocket.  In  reality,  I  do  not  believe  that 
people's  hearts  are  intentionally  callous ;  but  they  are  all  out 
of  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  rich  and  respectable  gentry 
have  not  been  applied  to.    Lord  Dover  put  me  down  a  list  of 
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about  sixty,  to  wbom,  he  thinks,  if  I  write  in  a  strong  manner, 
I  shall  get  them  to  contribute.  Lady  Burdett  has  also  been 
very  kind,  both  in  donations  and  promises  of  more." 


"  I  dined  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  Monday,  and  whom 
should  I  meet  but  the  Count  de  Survilliers  %  I  was  the  first 
who  came  up  to  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  was  sitting 
with  one  of  the  Miss  Burdetts  on  a  sofa,  when  the  Count  was 
announced.  I  rose,  as  she  jdid,  to  receive  him.  The  only  thing 
I  remarked  about  him  was,  his  extreme  politeness  in  refusing  to 
seat  himself  beside  Miss  Burdett,  as  *  Monsieur' — ^that  was  my- 
self— had  been  seated  there.  But  the  stranger  seemed  a  goodly, 
decent  gentleman  ;  and  I  resolved  to  patronize  him  !  I  thought 
he  was  some  French  savant,  I  asked  him  if  this  was  the  first 
time  of  his  being  in  England,  and  how  he  liked  us,  with  a  great 
deal  of  matter  of  that  sort.  When  we  had  talked  some  ten 
minutes.  Sir  Francis  came  in,  and  introduced  me  to  the  stranger, 
who  shook  hands  with  me.  Sir  Francis,  turning  aside,  said — 
*  it  is  Joseph  Buonaparte !'  Then  flashed  i;ipon  me  his  family 
resemblance  to  Napoleon ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  had  just  been 
talking  to  him  about  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  !" 

"  The  ex-King  of  Spain  is  a  good-looking  man,  near  sixty, 
with  bonkommie  distinct  upon  his  countenance  and  in  his  man- 
ners. His  likeness  to  Napoleon  is  very  striking  and  very  droll ; 
for,  in  thinking  of  Napoleon,  you  always  imagine  a  pale,  marble 
face — an  unworldly  face — a  something  abstracted  and  ideal. 
But  the  dear,  good  Joseph  is  a  perfectly  un-ideal  figure.  He 
is  terrestrial — beef-fed  and  bread-fed ;  rosy-gilled,  and — ^to  make 
himself  more  human-like — he  wears  a  mg  /  ay,  and  a  cunning 
one  too ;  it  is  jet-black,  and  much  at  variance  with  his  age-worn 
face.  How  much  wiser  would  he  be  to  wear  a  semblance  of 
hair  a  little  grizzled  I*  The  party  was  not  large;  and  the 
conversation  after  dinner  became  very  interesting.  I  observed 
that  Joseph,  on  the  one  hand,  never  committed  himself;  but, 
on  the  other,  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  he  wished  not  to  ab- 
jure his  interest  in  France.  ...  T.  C." 

•  «  *  *  «  «r  «r 

*  This  may  amuse  the  reader,  who  recollects  that,  when  the  Poet  had 
arrived  at  the  same  age  as  the  ex-King,  he  was  not  "  touer'*  as  to  the  color 
of  his  tOT^— but  'always  preferred  the  "jet-black"  to  the  "  semblanoe  of  hair 
a  little  grizsled.'* 
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^^  Nov,  12/A. — ^The  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is.]u>w  fair  advaoeed, 
and  would  have  been  out  of  my  hands  altogether^  but  for  the 
distraction  and  business  of  the  PoUsh  Association.  And  yet^ 
can  I  regret  being  so  employed,  even  to  the  retarding  of  Mrs. 
Siddons^s  Life  ?  Oh,  no.  Under  Providence,  our  Ajssociation 
has  been  the  means  of  assuaging  the  misery  of  many  brave 
Poles ;  and  I  look  back  to  the  last  half-year  with  real  satisfac- 
tion. 

*'  On  Friday  we  had  a  superb  day  at  the  Guildhall,  where 
I  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  had  Wilkie  the  painter,  and  Allan 
Cunuiagham,  for  my  neighbors." 

After  paying  a  just  compliment  to  the  Assodation,  he  says : 

"  Dec.  4<A. — ^About  four-score  refugees  have  been  supported 
or  relieved,  and  sent  abroad,  by  our  Society.  But  the  task  of 
doing  80  was  left  entirely  to  your  humble  servant  and  our 
indefatigable  and  worthy  secretary,  Adolphus  Bach.  He  has 
injured  his  business,  as  a  German  jurist,  by  giving  up  so  much 
of  his  time  for  this  purpose ;  and  I  have  injured  my  health. 
Since  May  1st,  I  have  never  been  in  bed  later  than  six — devo- 
ting regularly  four  hours  to  writing  letters  to  th^  rich  and  chari- 
table— ^and  hundreds  have  I  written,  in  orderto  raise  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  to  our  four-score  patriots." 

«  «  «  «r  «  «  «r 

With  respect  to  "the  Siddons,"  he  says: — "Despite  all  ob- 
stacles, I  finished  a  neat  8vo.,  and  offered  it  to  the  booksellers. 
The  tyrants  would  not  give  me  a  farthing  for  it,  unless  it  were 
in  two  volumes  I  ^  I  am  obliged  to  make  out  two  volumes, 
which  I  expect  to  accomplish  in  a  couple  of  months— as  my 
matter  will  bear  diffusion.  That  being  done,  I  shall  spring  up 
hke  Gulliver  from  the  bands  of  Lilliput !  I  have  almost  every 
day  finished  my  allowance  of  pages.  But,  with  those  double 
drums,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  girls  dancing  in  breeches,  under  my 
very  nose,  I  lose  my  senses  at  times — and  look,  I  suppose,  Hke 

the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  Hogarth's  Enraged  Musician 

I  was  almost  tempted  to  give  three  guineas  a  week  for  rooms 
in  the  Albany,  when  I  found  to  my  joy  that  a  high,  back  apart- 
ment, as  silent  as  a  desert,  might  be  bad  for  half-a-guinea  a 
week,  in  these  very  chambers.  To-day  they  are  laying  down 
my  carpet,  putting  up  a  few  shelves,  and  fitting  it  for  a  study. 
It  is  a  nice,  airy  room,  as  well  as  quiet.  I  would  enter  it  to- 
day, but  I  have  a  superstition  about  removals  on  a  Saturday^ 


You  cannot  imagine  what  a  fillip  this  Beemingly  trifling  inddent 
ha9  given  to  my  spirits — ^if  anything  can  be  called  trifiing  which 
relieves  the  brain  from  rack  and  torture.  I  retain  my  bed-room 
below — ^use  the  spacious  Association-room  as  a  parlor — ^and 
here  in  my  attic,^  I  shall  spin  away  at  '  The  life !'  ' 

Returning  to  the  grand  objects  of  the  Association,  he  adds : 

^  One  of  the  heaviest  cases  on  our  hands,  was  a  bed-rid 
martyr  to  rheumatism  and  bullet-wounds,  to  whom  I  gave  your 
pound,  and  another  ci  my  own.  He  had  a  picture  of  a  child, 
by  an  old  Yenc^tian  painter,  for  which  Lady  Stepney  gave  him 
seven  pounds — the  picture  being  redeemable  on  returning  the 
money.  With  this,  he  and  his  servant  will  be  got  to  Paris, 
where  they  will  have  their  maintenanoe.  I  thought  Lady  S. 
very  kind  to  give  so  much,  and  told  her  that  I  felt  almost 
ashamed  at  my  ingratitude  and  ungallantry,  in  laying  a  child 
to  her  charge  r 

Of  a  private  meeting  of  the  Polish  exiles  and  their  friends, 
at  Christmas,  he  gives  the  following  notice : — 

"  We  had  a  glorious  evenitig-r-lots  of  ladies,  and  very  pretty 
ones — a  Polish  exile,  who  played  the  fiddle  almost  like  Paganini, 
and  a  flute- player.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  *  all  my  geese,  are 
swans ;'  but  seriously,  since  Neukomm,  I  have  heard  no  music  with 
such  a  &iry  dance  ^f  sounds.  We  had  also  a  paper  read  on  the 
patriotism  of  Polish  women ;  and,  at  its  close,  was  handed  round 
one  of  the  ducats  coined  at  Warsaw,  out  of  fMirriage-rings  sent 
in  by  the  Polish  matrons ! 

*  The  Poet's  room  is  noiw  distiDguiabed  1^  a  white  marble  tablet,  affixed 
to  the  wall  by  his  fideDd,  Adolphus  Bach,  and  bearing  the  foIlowiDg  inscrip- 
tion'.— 

IN   THIS  ATTIC, 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 

HOFE*B  BASD,  ANP  MOUKNINO  rREEDOlf's  HOPE, 
LIVED  AND  THOUGHT, 

AD.  MDCCCXXXIL, 

WHILB  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LITEKABT  A880GIATI01I 

OF  TSB  FRIENDS   OF  POLAND, 

HIS  CREATION. 

O^IYIir^   VIRTUTIB  PIXTATI, 
AMIOinA, 

MDOCOXLVIL 
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''Hie  national  Polish  airs  produced  an  electrifying  effect. 
I  never  saw  sixty  people  in  a  drawing-room  in  such  an  Smeute. 
The  striking  thing  was,  that  the  English  all  looked  melancholy ; 
whilst  the  Poles,  mostly  dressed  in  Uieir  military  costume,  stood 
up  with  swelling  chests,  and  a  look  of  triumph.  Our  own  sweet 
young  countrywomen  got  all  round  the  venerable,  white-headed 
old  Polish  poet,  Niemciewitz,  and  did  not  leave  him  till  they 
got  his  promise  to  sit  for  his  picture,  which  is  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  Association-room. 

"  On  Christmas-eve,  Bach  and  I  gave  a  supper  to  all  the 
Polish  exiles.  With  them,  Christmas-eve  is  a  solemn  festival ; 
they  fast  all  day — ^meet  and  break  bread  in  the  evening.  The 
prescribed  &re  is — rue,  milk,  and  fish.  After  supper,  almost 
every  Pole  then  present  repeated  some  part  of  Niemciewitz's 
poetry.  T.  C." 

Jan.  24th. — ^After  many  and  vexatious  interruptions,  the 
^  Biography*'  was  to  be  sent  to  the  press  not  later  than  March ; 
^*  and  then,"  he  tells  his  sister,  '^  I  shall  be  able  to  write  you 
long  and  full  letters :  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
been  affected  by  the  death  of  our  dear  cpusin,  Robert  Campbell; 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  his  widow,  which  I  have  answer- 
ed." * 

During  the  next  two  months,  most  of  his  time  was  given  to 
the  Polish  Association ;  but  at  last,  he  confesses,  the  business  part 
had  become  "  too  exciting  and  oppressive,"  for  his  health ;  and 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Horace  Smith  was  recommended  as  the 
best  means  for  "  setting  him  to  rights."  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  a  httle  incident  occurred  very  characteristic 
of  the  poet ;  for,  when  about  half  way  to  Brighton,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  had  left  all  his  money  on  the  table  in  his 
lodgings.  Stopping  the  coach  at  the  nearest  inn,  he  explained 
the  circumstance,  and  ordering  a  chaise,  posted  back  to  town. 
The  purse  was  found  where  he  had  left  it ;  and  hastily  placing 
it  in  safer  custody,  he  returned  to  the  chaise,  and  the  same 
evening  was  engaged  with  his  friend  at  Brightonf  in  "  a  cross- 
fire of  puns." 

*  Captain  Robert  CampbeU,  ctf  H.  M.  S.  Hesper,  between  whom  and 
the  Poet  an  early  fnendfthip  had  been  fost^^d  by  frequent  intercourse  at 
Sydenham.  He  died  at  LeitlL  His  widow,  Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  is  men- 
tioned  by  ihe  Poet  as  a  lady  of  exquisite  taste. 

f  These  short  nms  into  the  countiy,  or  to  the  sea  coost^  seldom  fisuled  to 
produce  relief—- both  moral  and  physical    They  were  latterly  the  onlj 
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In  the  month  of  April,  Qampbell  sat  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  his 
portrait,  which  was  considered  a  good  likeness,  and  has  very 
recently  been  engraved  and  published*.  After  another  visit  to 
Brighton,  he  returned  with  some  reluctance  to  his  town  lodgings ; 
for  there,  he  was  beset  every  hour  of  the  day  by  appeals  to  his 
sympathy — solicitations  for  assistance — literary  and  pecuniary — 
and  these,  to  a  man  who  had  seldom  fortitude  enough  to  resist 
a  pressing  request,  became  more  and  more  intolerable.  Instead 
of  growing  callous,  however,  he  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  with  experience  :  and  to  have  witnessed  any  dis- 
tress in  the  morning,  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  relieving, 
poisoned  his  enjoyments  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  saw  him  al- 
most daily,  under  these  circumstances ;  very  rarely  without 
some  "  new  and  most  deserving  case*'  to  be  taken  in  hand ; 
and,  whenever  I  acted  "  professionally,"  or  otherwise,  in  concert 
with  the  poet,  the  relief  he  experienced  in  his  own  feelings,  was 
often  as  great  as  that  which  we  had  ministered  to  the  patient. 
"  Well,  Doctor,*'  he  would  say,  "  I  have  found  you  a  new  pa- 
tieiiit— no  fee^  I  am  afraid — feut,  never  mind ;  let  us  see  what 
^an  be  done."  The  result  was  911  immediate  visit,  with  such 
ministry  as  the  c^se  seemed  to  je^uire.f 

Writing  to  his  sister  in  Edinburgh,  he  says : — 

'  "■  ■"  .II-  III  III.  -■     I. —    ._._..  ...  ■■•B^^.^BS  ■a^B^^^BBB^B^m^M.^iW^H^.^plHMMMa^MiV^pB* 

means  to  which  his  medical  adyiser  could  look  with  confidence.  Without 
due  influence  upon  the  patient's  mind,  his  bodily  heal&  was  in  constant 
jeopardy;  and  to  find  due  exercise  fcff  the  one, — either  in  canyersation,  or 
bj  fixing  it  to  some  congenial  subject — ^was  to  provide  certain  benefit  for 
the  other.  Instead  therefore  of  medicine  which,  in  similar  cases,  was  not 
only  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  but  precarious  in  its  effects,  I  endeavored 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  regmven — ^with  a  literary  task,  something  in 
which  his  taste  and  feenngs  might  be  enlisted — or  a  short  run  to  the  coast 
This  n^ethod,  adopted  at  intervals,  was  often  attended  with  the  ^happiest 
results.  As  in  other  and  similar  cases,  where  the  mind  is  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  exerts  undue  influence  over  the  body,  I  found  nothing  so  effectual 
in  restoring  its  relaxed  tone,  as  a  vigilant  observance  of  the  intellectual 
mood  in  which  I  found  him — so  as  to  turn  it  to  account 

*  May  18th,  in  a  playful  mood,  he  writes : — "■  I  have  been  sitting  for  a 
newpicture.  The  artist  is  ThcMnson,  Princes-street^  -Hanover  Squar&  He 
Ib  ▼ery  aepvous  about  the  success  of  it  For  my  part,  I  am  qtute  vaunty 
about  it  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  best  likeness  of  me  that  ever  was 
painted — a  sensibto  mMi  you  would  saj,  anfl  not  .«q  like  an  old  T.om  Cat 
as  you  might  suppo^ 

f  This  parfcofiiBhip  between  the  warm-hdarted  poet  and  the  writer  ter- 
minated <nily  at  his  death  bed ;  and  if,  amoi^  the  numerous  instances  that 
now  start  up  in  introspect,  much  good  was  done  or  evil  prevented,  the 
.merit  waslus.  He  wafl  the  good  Samaritfui)  who,  while  others  avoided, 
sought  out  cases  of  distress  for  the  sole  pleaswe  of  relieving  themu 
Vol.  n.— 13 
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« 

"  May  lAth, — I  now  find  that  the  town  atmosphere  is  too 
hot  for  me.  I  have  bespoken  lodgings  at  Highgate — ^retaining 
my  London  chambers  only  for  occasional  visits  to  town — once 
or  twice  a  week.  I  lament  that  I  have  had  of  late  so  little  com- 
munication with  you ;  but  the  fault  has  lain  in  my  health,  not 
in  my  heart.  .  .  .To  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  worried,  both  morally  and  physically.  The  business  of  the 
presidency  has  cost  me  so  much  time,  and  money — ^with  a  total 
interruption  of  literary  industry,  that  I  at  last  entreated  the  So- 
ciety to  find  another  president.  They  sent  me  a  flattering  and 
regretful  letter  of  thanks  for  my  long  labors.  I  parted  with 
them  on  amicable  terms  :  but  even  for  Poland,  I  could  no  longer 
sacrifice  myself.  I  then  applied  morning,  noon,  and  night  to 
finish  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  .  .  But  in  correcting  the 
first  sheet,  I  was  laid  prostrate  by  influenza ;  and  my  physician 
told  me  that  unless  I  desisted  from  even  the  comparative  labor 
of  correcting  the  press,  I  should  sacrifice  my  own  life  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  be  as  idle,  for  the 
present,  as  a  dog  or  a  fine  gentleman." — ^Then,  turning  to  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  his  sister  "  and  all  good  people*'  had  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  he  says  :  ^^  I  wish  you  joy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Negroes  being  enumcipated.  It  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious measure.'** 

A  few  days  later,  the  Polish  poet  Niemciewitz,f — with  whom, 
in  song  and  sentiment,  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  strict 
unison, — ^proposed  visiting  Scotland.  Campbell  was  anxious  to 
insure  him  a  favorable  reception  in  Glasgow ;  and  well  remem- 
bering what  his  own  had  been,  in  that  hospitable  city,  wrote  to 
his  cousin — "  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  the  poet  Niemde- 
witz — ^the  friend  of  Kosciusko— the  most  eminent  literary  patriot 
of  Poland — and  one  of  the  most  inestimable  men  of  genius  that 
ever  lived.  I  know  that  the  heart  of  my  Cousin  Gray  beats 
too  well  in  its  right  place,  not  to  receive  my  brother,  poet  cor- 
dially." 

*  A  measure  that  appeared  to  realize  his  own  ardent  (but  then  jJmost 
hopeless)  aspirations,  when  he  wrote : — 

"  Yet— yet,  d^;raded  men  1  the  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  fer  away  ;*' — 

"  Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretdb,  a  coward — ^yes,  because  a  slave  r 

Pleawres  of  Hcpe, 

f  This  x)oetical  worthy — in  justice  to  whom  the  passage  is  quoted — ^pre- 
ceded Campbell  to  the  tomb,  at  a  very  mature  Bge. 
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The  change -from  Duke-street,  St.  James's,  to  a  more  bracing 
atmosphere,  was  very  beneficial.  "Jfay  18,"  he  writes,  "I 
have  slept,  since  I  wrote  you  last,  in  the  pure  air  of  Highgate. 
I  think  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  printing  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons^s  Life.  My  Welsh  correspondent  ha^  furnished  me  with 
the  means  of  proving  to  a  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  that 
Shakspeare  visited  the  Priory  of  the  town  of  Brecon,  where  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  bom ;  and  that  he  not  only  found  there  his  '  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,'  but  also,  in  the  glen  of  the  fairy  Pucca,  near 
Brecon,  the  locality  and  machinery  of  most  of  his  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  How  delightful  to  trace  Shakspeare  on  the 
birth-ground  of  the  Siddons  !*' 

*  *  *  «  * 

Another  month  in  the  same*  locality  restored  him  to  health 
and  spirits.  To  his  sister  he  writes  :  "  July  1. — I  have  taken  a 
good  long  holiday,  and  come  back  to  my  chamber,  looking — 
everybody  tells  me — ^ten  years  younger,  and  stout  and  hearty  I 
I  have  resumed  my  studies,  and  correspondence  with  my  dear- 
est friends ;  but,  for  many  weeks,  I  had  a  horror  at  holding  a 
pen !  I  have  got  so  nearly  through  with  Mrs.  Siddons's  Life, 
that  I  should  by  this  time  have  gone  to  the  Continent ;  but 
with  a  doubt  about  the  health  of  *  *  *  *,  I  could  not  go 
away ;  and  so  my  depaiiiure  is  indefinitely  postponed."  "  With 
respect  to  my  finances,"  he  adds,  "  within  three  years  I  shall 
have  paid  off  some  900Z.  A  year  hence,  I  shall,  please  God,  be 
on  my  legs  again  ;  and  in  a  house  of  my  own.*  The  pinching 
economy  with  which  I  have  lived  for  three  years,  defies  descrip- 
tion. I  glory,  however,  in  my  power  to  confront  circumstances, 
and  in  my  prospects  for  the  future ;  and  among  these  is  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  our  nephew,  who  seems  to  me  a  modest 
and  well-principled  young  man." 

«  *  *  *  *  *  4t 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  nephew  just  named,  was  at  this 
time  the  subject  of  a  ludicrous  mistake,  very  characteristic  of 
the  Poet.     Writing  again  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

^'  I  have  introduced  Alexander  to  my  best  firiends,  not  to  my 
most  fashionable ;  for  invitations  to  gay  parties,  that  might 

*  The  cause  of  parting  with  his  house  in  Whitehall  was  his  suddenly 
breaking  off  with  "The  New  Monthly,"  Mr.  Oolbum's  bill  of  '700/.,  and 
other  bUls  from  his  npholsterer — ("  a  most  persuasive  Inverness  man,"  who 
"  brought  him  to  a  furniture  fa8cination,"see  page  228),  which  it  cost  him 
many  privations  to  overtake.    These  two  letters  are  to  his  sister. 
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tenipt  him  to  buj  a  faaMobable  waistcoat  when  he  could  but  ill 
afford  it,  would  render  him  no  real  benefit  But  among  my 
true  friends,  I  take  him  about  with  me,  and  he  is  everywhere 
weH  reoeiyed.  An  incident,  however,  occurred  last  week,  which 
gave  me  some  pain ;,  but  at  which  I  can  now  laugh.  He  was, 
as  usual,  to  have  dined  at  my  chambers  yesterday  (Sunday);  but 
mid-week  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Denham,  brother  of  the  African 
traveller,  pressing  me,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,^  to  come  and 
dine  with  them.  I  wrote  to  Denham  that  I  had  a  raw,  red- 
headed Scotch  nephew,  whom  I  must  bring  to  dine  at  Chelsea ! 
I  added,  however,  that  he  was  a  very  fine  young  man,  that  I 
loved  him  as  a  son,  and  must  insist  on  taking  him  with  jme.  I 
then  wrote  to  our  nephew,  to  say  that  he  must  be  with  me  at 
four  o!clock,  to  set  out  for  Chelsea.  But  lo,  and  behold !  the 
letter  meant  for  Denham,  about  my  *  red-headed  nephew,^  I  sent 
to  nephew  himself;  and  the  note  meant  for  the  *  red-headed,'  I 
sent  to  Denham !  I  was  pained,  as  you  may  conceive,  by  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  Alexander  called  next  day,  and  behaved  exceedingly 
well.  When  I  asked  him  to  send  me  back  the  letter,  he  said 
'  !Nio ;  for  although  you  call  me  a  red-headed  Scotchman,  you 
speak  of  me  so  kindly,  that  I  could  not  destroy  the  note.' 

"We  went  accordingly  to  Chelsea;  and  a  more  delightfol 
party  could  not  have  been.  Mrs.  Denham,  who  gave  me,  long 
ago,  a  beautifiil  diamond  pin,  that  had  belonged  to  the  illustri- 
ous and  unfortunate  Major  Denham,  thanked  me  for  coming 
with  her  present  sparkling  in  my  breast.  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Alexander.  We  had  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  at 
the  party,  and  a  sort  of  harmony,  worth  more  than  all  put  to- 
gejher.  Among  the  company  was  Miss  Jane  Porter,  whose 
talents  my  nephew  adores*  She  is  a  pleasing  woman,  and  made 
quite  a  conquest  of  him.  T.  C." 

*  «  «  *  «r 

Owing  to  '^  unavoidable  delays,"  th^  biography  was  again  in- 
terrupted; but  "would  certainly  appe^  in  November,'  when 
he  projected  a  long  visit  to  his  sister,  in  Edinburgh.  During 
this  summer,  I  saw  Campbell  more  frequently  than  hitherto.  In 
September,  his  health  was  again  much  impaired — ^his  spirits 
were  uno^^in  and  fluctuating,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicat- 
ed the  process  of  disease ;  but  which,  the  u^ejotf  medicine,  it  was 

^  ^™^»i^^^*»^r'    ,  ■■     ■^^^^  -..-"'  "        '        ""■  ■  ■  ■-■■■■         ■■■■  ■■  ■■■■■-  ■     ■■— ^M^— B^^MMM^^— M— —       ,|,M»^M^^^^^»^^^ 

*  **  Mrs.  Denham,''  he  adds*  **  was  the  widow  <£  the  creat  painter,  Hamil- 
ton, and  a  pet  beauty  in  the  ooterie  of  Sir  Joahna  iSeynolda,  Burke,  dn." 
For  thia  lady  the  poet  entarteinecl  tiie  gfeateat  fesp«et 
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hoped,  witli  a  strict  regimen,  might  still  mitigate  or  arrest.  It 
wa&  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  reside^  at  my  cottage 
in  Hampstead,  where,  on  former  oocassons,  he  had  experieneed 
much  benefit,  and  where  I  couid  see  him  every  day.  To  this 
he  cheerfully  assented  ;  for  nowhere,  he  observed,  could  he  feel 
so  happy ;  and  immediately  took  possessaon  of  the  room  which 
he  distinguished  as  **^  Campbell's  ward" — ^the  name  by  which  it 
is  still'known.  There,  by  morning  watts  on  the  Heath,  visits 
to  Mr».  Joanna  BailUe  and'  her  sister,  writing;  reading,  conversa- 
tion, and  music,  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied,  and  his  headth 
rapidly  improved.  Every  evening,  on  my  return  firom  town,  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  increased  cheerfulness,  and  that  heakhy 
tone  of  mind,  that,  whenever  the  subject  was  happily  pitched, 
made  his  eonversation  so  edifying  and  d^^htful.  These-  visits 
in  after  life  were  fre<]pently  repeated.;  and  whenever  he  found 
hunself  relapsing  into  a  depressed  state  of  health  and  spinta^: — 
''  Well,"  he  would  say,  '^  I  mtist  come  into  hospital !"  and  pok- 
ing up  the  little  hand  valiaey  which  he  always  carried  alxmt  wiith 
him,  he  would  repdr  for  '^  another  week  to  the  OaupbeU-ward  I" 
During  these  visits,  he  went  occasionally  into  town,  saw  his 
friends,  transacted  business,,  or  joined  an  evening  pazty.  Of  one 
of  these — a  rather  memoraHe  one — ^he  writes  >— • 

"  A%tgtLsi  18w— What  a  reception  I  had  at  a  party,  from  Lu- 
eien  Buonaparte  I  He  said  he  had  known  me  &r  many  years ; 
shook  me  ^  both  hands^  asked  me  to  ecraw  and  see  him,  and 
promised  to  break&st  with  me.  He  reminded  me  of  John 
Aemble ;  but  he  is  easier  and  simpler  in  his  manners.*' 
«t  «  «  «  e 

"  Sep.  23rf.*  ....  r  write  to  you  from  the  house  of  my 
physician.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  should  need  one ;  but  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  this  skilftil  physician  is'  also  my  Idnd  friend.  Dr. 
Beattie,  who  has  set  me  on  my  legs  i^ain,  has  pibliihed  a  very 
sensible  book,  of  his  remarks  on  Germany,  where  he  traveled 
many  years,  as  the  physician  of  the  present  king.  I  know^  ]k>- 
thing  derogatory  to  his  taste,  except  that  he  has  got  \ij  heart, 
and  is  constantly  repeating  your  brother's  poetry!  ...... 

*  The  Poet*s  letters,  addressed  to  yarious  friends  from  Hampstead^  are 
too  complimentary  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  hmi  as  their 
gaest)  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  But  in  justice  to  one,  who 
80  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb— and  whose  life  was  Bsp&ai  in  promoting 
the  health  and  happiness  of  others,  I  cannot  withhold  the  Poet's  testimony. 
The  extract  is  from  a  k>ng  letter  addressed  to  his  sister,  and  dirted  from  my 
cottage.—**  Rot  VittOr  Hampttwd^  Sep,  28, 1888.* 
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^  I  was  going  on  in  flourishing  health,  till  some  three  weeks 
ago,  when  I  was  so  infatuated  as  to  let  one  of  those  insane  men, 
the  phrenologists,  take  a  cast  of  my  head^  in  cold  plaster.  I 
was  venr  ill  when  Dr.  Beattie  called ;  but  he  would  not  pre- 
scribe till  I  agreed  to  go  out  with  him  to  his  pleasant  villa,  at 
Hampstead,  and  remain  under  his  care.  .  .  .  His  society,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  sister,  have  been  to  me  a  sort  of  moral  med- 
icine, they  are  such  kind,  amiable,  and  happy  people.  Beattie 
has  been  a  fortunate  man He  married  a  charming  wo- 
man.*. .  .  .  Their  home  is  a  little  picture  of  paradise  I  .  .  .  . 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  they  have  tended  your  brother's 

health T.  C." 

f  •  *      .  •  « 

Much  of  the  ensuing  month  was  spent  in  correspondence 
with  dramatic  friends,  on  the  characters  personated  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  during  her  long  and  brilliant  career.  Most  of  the 
opinions  and  recollections  thus  obtained,  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  ^  life ;"  but  the  following  communication,  from  God- 
win, dated  October  18,  will  interest  the  reader : — 

^  In  Mn  Siddixifli'B  perfonnanoe  of  Portaay  there  was  a  moet  strikmg  £eus- 
dnation  in  her  manner  of  exhibiting  what  she  had  to  do  in  the  fifth  Act 
The  scene  is  merely  a  light  one— of  the  peijdexity  into  which  she  thro-wB 
Bawanio,  by  persisting  that  he  had  given  his  ring  to  a  woman,  and  not  to 
a  man.  This  would  appear  almost  nothing  from  a  female  of  a  gamesome 
and  rattling  diancter,  and  would  have  made  little  impression;  but  Mrai 
Siddons  had  a  particular  advantage,  from  the  gravity  of  her  general  de- 
meanor ;  and  there  was  something  inexpressibly  delightful  in  beholding  a 
woman  of  her  general  majesty  condescending  for  once  to  become  spcHiiva 
There  was  a  marvellous  grace  in  her  mode  of  doing  this ;  and  her  demure 
and  queen-like  smile — ^when,  appearing  to  be  most  in  earnest,  she  was 
really  most  in  jest — gave  her  a  loveliness  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me 
to  endeavor  to  find  words  to  express.  W.  G." 

The  *' biography"  was  now  finally  revised — ^in  several  places 
re-cast ;  and  to  the  Poet's  nervous  anxiety  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  of  his  own  reputation,  may  be  attributed 
much  of  that  ill  health  which  was  now  almost  habitual.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  anxiety :  "  to  clear  off  some  old  debts,  be  had 
adopted  a  rigid  economy,"  denying  himself  various  little  indul- 
gences, which  long  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort ; 
and,  with  that  keen  sense  of  honor  which  formed  a  distinctive 
feature  in  his  character,  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  to 
''  quit  his  score,"  and  recover  his  independence. 

*  Mrs.  Beattie  died  at  Brighton,  June  18, 1846,  a  twelvemonth  after  at- 
tending the  Poefs  death-bed,  at  Boulogne,  June  16,  1844. 
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In  November,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  been  again  obliged  to  go 
out  and  take  my  bed  at  the  house  of  my  kind,  dear  physician, 
at  Hampstead.  .  .  ."  There,  as  usual,  he  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits;  and,  returning  to  town,  took  lodgings  at  18  Old 
Cavendish-street. 

To  minister  to  a  friend  in  distress,  as  I  have  said,  either  by 
personal  visits  or  pecuniary  aid,  was  to  Campbell  a  real  luxury. 
As  an  example : 

"i\r<w.  26 ^A,"  he  says,  "I  have  been  dining  to-day  in  a 
strange  place,  namely,  a  spunging-house  I  You  will  not,  of 
course,  suppose  that  I  was  the  spungee  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  I  had  to  pay  for  my  own  dinner  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear 
incarcerated  friend.     It  is  poor  *  *  *,  the  secretary  of  Prince 

C .     Your  friends,  the  Whigs,  made  him  consul  at  ...  . 

but  recalled  him  at  the  instance  of  your  more  particular  friend, 
Princess  L — n.  To  recall  him  was  to  ruin  him  ;  for  he  had  to 
buy  a  drosky,  value  lOOZ.,  for  his  express  duties  as  a  consul. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  was  arrested  for  the  price  of  the 
carriage  !  Count  V.  will  soon  send  money  from  Paris  to  lib- 
erate him  ;  but  meanwhile,  his  friend,  M'K.,  myself,  and  others, 
are  obliged  to  do  duty,  day  about,  in  visiting  the  poor  fellow, 
and  paying  for  his  room,  as  well  as  the  numberless  extortions 
for  everything  he  eats,  drinks^  and  enjoys.  The  monster  who 
keeps  this  iniquitous  house  makes  2000/.  a-year  out  of  his 
wretched  victims  !  I  paid,  to-d^iy,  for  a  dinner  to  two  of  us, 
the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  shillings !  These  abuses,  it  may  be 
trusted,  will  be  at  last  done  away  with.  ...  T.  C." 

Hitherto,  as  he  confesses,  "  the  Biography"  was  incomplete ; 
but  at  last,  by  frequent  communications  with  Mr.  Bartley  and 
others,  he  had  '*  settled  the  pestiferous  doubts  which  had  long 
haunted  him  regarding  the  manner  in  which  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  acted  in  King  Lear.'** 

*  In  all  the  prompt-books  of  Drury  Lane  he  found  the  old  story  of  Cor- 
delia in  love  with  Edgar  and  the  skinned  eels— old  Lear  and  Cordelia 
being  unmercifully  supposed  to  hve.  Mr.  Bartley  assured  him  that  never 
in  town  or  country,  (and  he  had  been  thirty  years  on  the  stage)  had  he 
seen  King  Lear  performed  otherwise  than  according  to  the  perversion  (by 
Kahum  Tate)  of  Shakspeare's  play."  "  I  satisfied  myself/'  he  says,  "  that 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  to  suspect^  from  the  prompt-books,  that  the 
true  Shakspearian  tragedy  was  ever  played  in  the  last  century,  or  even  in 
this,  till  Kean  made  an  attempt  to  restore  it  on  the  London  boards.  .... 
Dr.  Sigmond,  however,  told  me  that,  although  in  London  he  always  saw 
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So  deeply  interested  was  Oampbell^  in  bis  subject,  &nd  so 
scrupulous  in  weighing  the  testimony  offered,  that  it  was  still 
the  absorbing  task  of  every  day.  But  if  this  year  must  be 
considered  poetically  barren,  it  was  in  consequence  of  devoting 
himself  so  exclusively  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  that  hi»  service  to 
the  others  was  neglected. 

-       ■  ■  ■  -  ■    .    -      — ^ ■ — — -  ■— ^ , — ■ — . — . , — p  -^  — .  -.  - 

the  £Et]se  copy  played,  yet  he  remembered,  about  seyeDteefi  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  naying  seeD  the  true  ShakBpearian  play  performed  at  Bath, 
fie  notioed  the  pecufiarly  &ae  effect  of  Learns  ezporing  on  the  stagey  after 
he  has  said  to  his  attendant-—'  Pray,  sir,  imdo  this  button !'  Bartley  was 
so  interested  that  he  called  in  an  old  player,  and  his  testimony  was,  that 
always,  in  his  memory,  Edgar  and  Coriielia  were  loyers ;  and  that  the  plot 
ended  happily.  But  Young,''  he  adds,  '^  is  te  be  in  town  nett  week,  and 
from  him  1  expect  a  fbU  solntion  of  this  jperpLcjoty.  T.  0.*^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POETICAL  &ETS08PBCT— PABI& 

Having  already  adverted  to  his  fugitive  poetry,  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  noitice  oi  those  pieces 
which,  w;ithiB  the  last  ten  years,  had  appeared  with  the  name 
and  sanction  of  the  author.  These,  though  few,  and  produced 
at  various  intervals^  were  all  of  standard  meiit,  and  atul  nudn- 
tain  their  popularity. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  Germany  in  1820,  the  leisure,  so 
necessary  for  poetical  composition,  was  continually  interrupted 
by  more  urgent,  but  far  less  congenial  labors.-  He  became  a 
reviewer  of  the  poems  of  others,  when  he  should  have  added 
to  the  number  of  his  own.  Whatever  he  wrote,  during  his 
connexion  with  "  The  New  Monthly  "  and  "  The  Metropolitan," 
was  written  hurriedly.  K  a  subject  was  proposed  for  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  seldom  gave  it  a  thought  until  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  delay  the  tasL  He  would  then  sit  down  in 
the  quietest  comer  of  his  chambers ;  or,  if  quiet  was  not  to  be 
found  in  town,  he  would  start  off  to  the  country,  and  there, 
shut  in  among  the  green  fields,  complete  his  task.  If  the  sub- 
ject was  congenial,  and  finished  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  re- 
turned to  his  friends  in  apparently  renewed  health  and  spirits ; 
but,  if  at  all  distrustful  of  its  merits,  he  became  nervously  ap- 
prehensive of  its  reception  by  the  public ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression, much  that  might  have  added  to  his  fame,  appears  to 
have  been  hastily  defaced,  thrown  away,  or  left  in  fragments, 
with  an  expressive  ^'  c»tera  desunt." 

The  coldness  with  which  "  Theodrio"  had  been  received  by 
his  private  friends,  and  the  faint  impression  it  made  on  the  pub- 
lic taste,  were  fiicts  very  mortifying  to  the  Poet's  sensitive  mind ; 
and  the  feeling  was  painfully  increased  by  a  conviction,  cherish- 
ed to  the  last,  that  die  sentence  pronomiced  on  that  poem  was 
imfair.  He  confidently  predicted  that  the  day  would  yet  arrive, 
when  "  Theodric,"  after  surviving  the  shafts  of  criticism,  would 
obtain  a  steady  popularity.  This  remains  to  be  proved ;  but, 
without  concurring  either  with  the  author,  or  in  the  verdict  of 

18* 
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the  critics,  there  are  beauties  in  that  poem  which  I  humbly  think 
have  been  greatly  overlooked — ^beauties  which,  had  he  given  to 
the  world  nothing  more,  would  have  insured  him  a  name  and 
reputation  among  the  poets.  The  genius  of  Campbell  took  so 
lofty  a  position  at  the  first  soar,  that  in  every  successive  flight, 
whatever  did  not  literally  surpass,  was  pronounced  to  fall  short 
of  his  former  efforts.  He  was  his  own  rival ;  and  they  who  had 
admired,  and  wept  over,  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  and  ^  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,"  were  unmoved  by  the  *'  domestic,"  simple 
pathos  of  "  Theodric." 

The  ^  Rhenish  Baron,"  already  alluded  to,  was  probably,  of 
the  two  poems,  the  prior  conception,  and,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected, gave  rise  to  the  story  of  '*  Theodric"  IlLe  subjects,  how- 
ever, differ  so  considerably  as  to  evince  little,  if  any,  resemblance 
between  their  respective  characters.* 

*  The  filUowlog  paaaage,  taken  at  random,  may  eearre  as  aspedmen : — 

**....  the  Abbot's  mien  was  high. 
And  fiery  black  his  persecuting  eye ; 
And  swarthy  his  complexion — ^void  of  bloom. 
As  if  the  times  had  steeped  it  in  their  gloom. 
No  batt  for  sophists,'  they  got  back  fix»n  him 
Shafts  venomous  with  seal,  and  winged  with  whim : 
For  he  had  wit — ^'twas  whispered,  even  to  shine 
In  merriment,  and  joys  not  quite  divine. 
His  bigotry  itself  had  something  gay, 
A  tiger's  strength — eznbenuit  even  to  pUy. 
But — make  him  serioos !  and  how  trivial  then 
Was  all  the  gravity  of  other  men 
Compared  to  his  1    At  the  High  Mass,  yon  saw 
His  presence  deepening  the  mysterious  awe. 
What — ^thou^h  his  creeid,  a  BabelHstnicture,  frowned 
In  human  pnde,  usurping  Scripture  ground. 
His  preaching  terrified  the  heart  to  scan 
Its  uith,  and  stunn'd  the  reasoning  powers  of  man; 
Yet  still  the  effect  was  awful,  and  the  mind 
Was  kindled  by  the  fiash  it  left  behind 
Wild  legends,  relics,  things  grotesque  and  naught, 
He  made  them  great  by  passions  which  he  wrou^t ; 
mi  visions  cross  d  the  rapt  enthuedasf  s  glance. 
And  all  the  scene  became  a  waking  trance  I 
Then  tears  of  pictured  saints  appeared  to  fidl — 
Then  written  texts  seemed  speaxing  from  the  wall : 
The  halleluja  bunt— the  tapers  blfued — 
With  more  than  earthly  pomp :  and  Bernard  raised 
A  voice  that  filled  the  abbey  with  its  tones. 
Till  fimcy  dreamt  the  very  tombs  and  stones 
Of  Martyrs,  glaring  through  the  aisle's  long  track, 
Were  conscious  of  the  sounds  they  edioed.back  T  Ac 
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Between  the  autumn  of  1825  and  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  the  published  lyrics  amount  to  only  seventeen  ;  but  most 
of  these,  though  drawn  from  various  sources,  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  genius.'*' 

During  the  interval  between  his  election  in  November,  1826, 
and  the  close  of  his  third  year's  Rectorship,  in  November,  1829, 
his  public  and  official  duties,  with  others  of  a  painful  and  private 
nature,  absorbed  nearly  all  those  hours  previously  given  to  the 
Muses.  The  grand  objects  which  had  successively  engaged  his 
time  and  energies,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  previous  to  this 
date,  were  the  founding  of  the  London  University ;  the  Lord- 
Rectorship  of  the  Glasgow  University ;  the  Editorship  of  "The 
New  Monthly"  and  "  The  Metropolitan"  Magazines  ;  the  cause 
of  Poland ;  the  organizing  and  direction  of  "  The  Literary  As- 
sociation of  the  Friends  of  Poland ;"  the  establishment  of  a 
club  in  Glasgow,  and  of  "  The  Literary  Union"  in  London  ;  the 
"  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;"  various  letters  and  pamphlets  in  sup- 
port of  the  London  University,  public  education,  &c. ;  numer- 
ous critiques  on  classic  history  and  works  of  fiction ;  with  a 
correspondence  which,  as  he  informs  us,  occupied  four  hours 
every  morning— obliging  him  to  write  not  only  in  French  and 
German,  but  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  Hungarian  friends,  in 
Latin.  These,  exclusive  of  much  fugitive  poetry,  and  many  so- 
cial duties,  not  only  engaged  his  mind,  but,  in  the  end,  exhaust- 
ed his  constitution.  He  could  seldom  act  with  the  moderation 
necessary  for  his  health.  Whatever  object  he  once  took  in  hand, 
he  determined  to  carry  out,  and  found  no  rest  until  it  was  ac- 
complished. But  the  accomplishment  of  one  object  was  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  another ;  and  what  at  first  promised  him  re- 
laxation from  labor,  brought  only  its  renewal.     His  whole  life, 

*  «  Hallowed  Ground,"  «  Field  Flowers,"  «  Deathboat  of  Heligoland," 
*^  Lines  on  the  Departure  of  Emigrants,"  with  the  pieces  written  during 
his  retreat  at  St  Leonards,  were  all  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  retain 
their  full  share  of  populari^.  1826  produced  "  Hallowed  Ground ;"  1826, 
"Field  Flowers,"  and  "Lines  on  revisiting  a  Scottish  River;"  1827,  no 
poetry ;  1828,  **  Battle  of  Navarino,"  *"  Deathboat  of  Heligoland,"  and ''  Lines 
on  the  Departure  of  Emigrants;"  1829,  Song, "When  Love  came  first  to 
Earth ;"  18S0,  "  Farewell  to  Love,"  and  "  Lines  to  a  Giri  in  the  attitude  of 
Prayer ;"  1831  was  unusually  fertile — "  Lines  on  the  View  from  St  Leon- 
ards," "  Lines  on  Poland,"  Lines  on  the  Camp  Hill,  Hasthigs,"  "  Lines  writ- 
ten in  a  blank  leaf  of  La  Perouse's  Voyages,"  "  The  Power  of  Russia," 
and  "  Ode  to  the  Germans ;"  1882,  "  To  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  on  his 
Speech  delivered  in  Parliament,  Aueust  2d,"  and  "  The  Cherubs ;"  1888, 
no  poetry  published  or  acknowledged,  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained. 
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SO  fkr  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  hare  been  a  life  of  exeite- 
jnent — ^tbe  excitement  of  pKilanthropy.  Sincere  himself  in  all 
that  he  said  or  did,  he  never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  others  ; 
or  if  he  did,  it  neither  suspended,  nor  chilled  his  active  benevo- 
lence. He  Hstened  to  every  case  of  distress ;  and  before  the 
sufferer^s  tale  was  half  told,  the  Poet's  hand  was  stretched  forth 
to  relieve  him.  ^  "  In  tales  of  human  misery,*'  he  said,  "  we  can 
never  believe  too  much.''  But  this  facility,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  remarked,  operated  too  often  to  his  prejudice,  and  made 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  subtle  and  designing. 

Having  mentioned  his  fugitive  poetry,  I  shall  merely  observe 
in  passing,  that,  in  denying  it  a  place  in  his  authorized  edition, 
he  acted  with  the  same  nervous  diffidence  of  his  own  powers, 
which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Dirge  of  Wallace" — ^**  Lines 
on  visiting  a  scene  in  Bavaria,"  ^c,  m>m  the  early  editions  of 
his  poems.  Some  of  these  rejected  pieces,  though  in  certain 
instuices  too  personal,  evince  a  talent  for  that  playful  satire, 
which  first  distinguished  him  as  a  boy  at  college ;  and  in  his 
latter  years,  often  beguiled  his  own  sad  thoughts,  and  amused 
his  friends.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Campbell 
wrote  Latin  epigrams  with  considerable  point  and  force ;  among 
the  last  pieces  put  into  my  hand,  when  he  finally  retired  from 
London,  was  a  Latin  epigram  on  a  mutual  friend.  These  were 
generallv  written  in  moments  of  political  exasperalaon ;  but  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flowed  with  such  warmth  and  constancy 
in  his  own  heart,  that  it  neutralized  all  the  gall ;  and  his  epi- 
grams, instead  of  alienating,  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 

Among  the  playful  effusions  which  found  their  way  into  the 
Paris  edition  of  Campbell's  poems,  is  **  The  Friars  of  Dijon,"  a 
sort  of  "  buffo-burlesque  poem,"  in  which  two  "/r^rw  i^^norants*^ 
are  the  heroes.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  piece  in  which  Camp- 
bell has  made  a  sustained  effort  to  blend  the  pungency  of  wit 
and  broad  humor  with  grotesque  and  ludicrous  description.  It 
appeared  first  in  the  "  New  Monthly ;"  and  by  its  singular  union 
of  opposite  talents,  found  many  readers.  The  author,  however, 
considered  it  a  failure — as  he  did  some  other  pieces  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  and  only  written  as  an  experiment,  to  drive  away 
melancholy.  like  other  grave  didactic  poets,  who  for  a  similar 
purpose,  have  left  proo&  of  the  same  lively  vein,  Campbell  found 
habitulal  relief  in  these  sallies.  He  was  subject,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  great  mental  depression  ;  and,  while  the  fit  was  upon  him, 
his  struggles  to  overcome  the  pressure  were  like  those  of  a  cap- 
tive striving  to  break  his  chain.     In  writing  his  **  Friars,"  ]he 
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had  probably  before  his  etes  ^  the  fkeetiot»  hiatorj  of  John 
Gilpin ;"  and,  fairly  launcned  into  a  new  region  of  ludicrous 
scenes  and  images,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  his  spirits 
enjoyed  a  complete  holiday.* 

Aipong  the  fugitive  pieces  of  1B2B  is  a  ihartial  lyric — "The 
Spanish  Patriot's  Song  " — which,  though  never  republished  by 
Campbell,  was  set  to  music,  and  first  simg  by  |he  Patriots  at 
one  of  their  evening  parties,  in  Seymour-street  The  following 
is  an  extract : — 

How  rings  each  gparkliiig  Spanish  brand  I 
^  llierc's  music  in  its  lattk^ 

And  gaj  as  lor  a  sari^band 
We  gird  us  for  the  battle. 
Follow,  follow  I 
To  the  glorious  retehy 
Where  the  sabres  >)riBtWf 
And  the  death-shots  whistle^ 

Of  rights  lor  whidi  our  swords  outspring, 

Slmll  AngocASant  henkre  xa  t 
We've  plucked  a  bird  of  noUer  wiiy  ' 

The  eagle  could  not  brave  us. 

S^all  ponder  rag,  the  Bourbon's  flag, 

White  emblm  of  his  hver, 
In  Spain  the  proud,  be  fireedom's  sfatoad  f 

Oh  never,  never,  never !    .    .    . 

Ko  I  ere  they  quell  our  valor's  veb% 
Thej  11  upwiard  to  their  fountains, 
!funi  bade  the  rivers  in  our  plaias» 
And  trample  flat  our  mountains. 
Follow,  follow  1 

Shake  the  Spanish  blade,  and  sing 
France  shall  ne'er  enslave  us, 
Tynmts  shall  not  brave  us. 

Among  the  MSS.  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  I  find  several  fragments  varying  from  two  to  ten  or 
twenty  lines,  written  in  every  ^sible  mood — grave  and  gay — 
from  an  epitaph  to  a  pun,  but  with  no  traces  of  a  revising  pen. 
One  of  the  epitaphs,  apparently  untouched,  is  the  following : — 

*  Had  Campbell  ever  revised  this  "  Merrie  Conceit" — ^lopt  oflf  a  few  ex- 
erescencies— -softened  some  of  the  expressions — and  bestoWed  a  little  more 
point  and  polish  on  otherS)  the  story  nuffht  have  been  unique.  But  it  re- 
mains, as  he  first  threw  it  off — and,  wim  an  exuberance  or  laughable  de- 
scription, shows  an  under  current  of  satire,  that  conveys  adear  and  not  un- 
inslTuctive  moral. 
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*"  Mabbtat,*  fiurewell  1  thy  outward  traits  ezpress'd 
A  manlineas  of  nattire,  that  combin'd 
The  thinkiDg  head  and  honorable  breast 
In  thee  thy  oonntry  lost  a  leading  mind ; 
Yet  thej,  who  saw  not  private  life  draw  f<»i:fa 
Thj  heart's  affections,  knew  but  half  th^  worth-- 
A  worth  that  soothes  ey*n  friendship's  bitterest  sigh, 
To  lose  thee ;  for  thy  virtues  sprung  from  Faith, 
And  that  high  trust  in  Immortality 
Which  reason  hinteth,  and  religion  saitfa 
Shall  best  enable  man,  when  he  has  trod 
Life's  path,  to  meet  the  mercy  of  his  Qod." — ^T.  0. 

The  punning  epistle,  sent  from  Algiers  to  his  friend,  Horace 
Smith,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  yet  discovered  of  the 
Poet's  ingenuity  in  that  species  of  wit.f  But  it  is  only  one  of 
a  hundred ;  his  letters  abound  in  punning  allusions ;  but  their 
merit,  as  it  depended  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  uttered,  is  now  less  obvious.  A  taste  for  charades  appears 
to  have  usurped  for  a  time  the  place  of  puns. 

In  a  lively  note  to  a  friend,  he  says : — "  I  have  been  so  busy 
composing  extempore  charades,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  ac- 
knowledge your  very  flattering  poetical  compliment.  I  should 
gladly  send  you  some  of  those  spontaneous  effusions,  but  they 
are  not  yet  finished !  Meanwhile,  try  the  following — ^perhaps 
more  pun  than  charade : — 

**  What  do  the  stricken-blind  and  wise 
In  common  ?    They  phUo9ophixe  I  (feel4a89-of'Sye8  !f 

The  following  songs,  in  the  Poet's  own  hand,  and  written, 
probably,  for  some  musical  collection,  are  dated  Sydenham, 
Jan.  23,  1809  : — 

"  My  mind  is  my  kingdom !  but  if  thou  wilt  deign 
A  queen  there  to  sway  without  measure ; 
Then  come  o'er  my  wishes  and  h<Hnage  to  reign. 
And  make  it  an  empire  of  pleasure. 

Ilien  of  thoughts  and  ^notions,  each  mutinous  crowd 

That  rebelled  at  stem  reason  and  duly, 
Betuming,  shall  yield  all  their  loyalty  proud 

To  the  halcyon  dominion  of  Beauty  I 


*  Joseph  Marryat^  Esq.,  M.  P,  whose  fiiendship  has  been  aheady  no- 
ticed. 

I  This  propensity  was  very  sirone  during  his  social  hours  at  St  Leon- 
ards, where,  as  Dr.  Madden  observed,  his  conversation  was  often  a  string 
of  puns.  But  this  profusion,  as  his  letters  clearly  show,  arose  neither  from 
levity  or  exuberance  of  animal  spirits — ^but  rather  fitmi  a  strong  effort  to 
disguise  his  own  private  sorrows  and  disappointments. 
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What  ann  that  entwines  thee,  need  envy  the  JGune 

Of  conquest^  in  War's  bloody  story  t 
Thy  smiles  are  my  triumphs — ^my  motto  thy  name; 

And  thy  picture  my  'scutcheon  of  Glory  r 

*  *  *  *  • 

**  All  mortal  joys  I  could  forsake, 
Bid  home  and  friends  adieu  1 
Of  life  itself  a  parting  take, 
But  never  of  you,  my  love — 

Never  of  you ! 

For  sure  of  all  that  know  thy  worth, 

This  bosom  beats  most  true ; 
And  where  could  I  behold  on  earth 

Another  form  like  you,  my  love— 

Another  like  you  I" 

His  lines  '^On  accidentally  possessing  and  returning  Miss 
's  picture,"  though  rejected  by  the  author,  are  too  lively 
and  characteristic  to  be  forgotten : — 

**  I  KNOW  not)  Lady,  which  commandment 
In  painting  this  the  artisf  s  hand  meant 

To  make  us  chiefly  break ; 
But  sure  the  owner's  bliss  I  covet» 
And  half  would,  for  possession  oT  it, 
Turn  thie(  and  riisk  my  neck. 

Yet,  as  Prometheus  rued  the  fetching 
Of  fire  from  Heaven  to  light  his  kitdien, 

So,  if  I  stole  this  treasure 
To  wann  my  fiincy  at  the  light 
Of  those  young  eyes,  perhaps  I  might 

Bepent  it  at  my  leisure. 

An  old  man  for  a  young  maid  dying. 
Grave  forty-five  for  nineteen  stghinff. 

Would  merit  Wisdom's  stricture  T 
And  so,  to  save  myself  from  kindling. 
As  well  as  being  sued  for  swindling, 

I  send  you  back  the  picture. — C." 

Short  essays,  and  letters  in  hlank  verse — all  on  subjects  the 
most  adverse  to  poetry*— are  frequent  in  his  correspondence. 
The  style  assumed  is  generally  ihat  of  some  living  or  ancient 

*  Among  these  is  a  long  dolorous  piece,  called  **  l%e  Crud  Seamstreas, 
in  imitation  of  Afister  Wmiam  Shakspeare,"  in  which  the  Author  details 
his  own  personal  sufferings,  caused  by  "  tiie  broken  fiEiith  of  a  fair  shirt- 
maker,  and  the  wilful  detenti<Hi  of  new  Unen — one  of  the  miseries  of  human 
life!" 
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master  of  the  ark,  wboee  nuamer  lie  has  caught  with  a  minute- 
ness that  perfectly  recalls  the  original.  His  attempts  in  parody 
are  often  felicitous,  never  dull ;  and  whenever  the  humor  is  upon 
him,  his  own  poetry  comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  the  travestie. 
In  light  sallies  of  this  description^  he  gave  way  to  the  natural 
phijrfulness  of  his  disposition ;  and  foun^  at  the  same  time,  that 
relaxation  from  severer  study,  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  it 
with  improved  zest.  But  these  are,  in  general,  the  index  to 
feelings  the  very  opposite  to  what  they  profess.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  erratic  movements  of  a  great  mind  thrown  for  a  mo- 
ment off  its  balance,  and  striving  to  recover  its  natural  tone  and 
'propriety.'  Though  often  ludierous  in  description  and  gro- 
tesque in  imagery,  the  Poet's  forte  lay  not  in  the  comic,  but  in 
the  epic  and  didactic  strain ;  and  whenever  he  attempts  to  move 
in  a  livelier  step,  the  constraint  of  his  movements  showa  very 
clearly  that  he  is  not  quite  at  ease  in  the  new  measure. 
*  *  *  «  * 

The  only  lines  written  for  some  months,  were  the  following, 
enclosed  to  me^  (Jan.  19),  aa  a  motto  jfor  my  'Switzerland  Illus- 
trated ;"  a  work  in  which  he  took  great  nterest : — 

«  **  The  Switzer'a  land  1  where  Glory  is  encamped, 
Impregnahly,  in  mountain  tenia  oC  anow ; 
Realms,  that  by  human  foot-print  ne'er  were  stamped — 

Where  th'  eagle  wheels  aild  f^aeial  nunpavta  glow  I 
Seek,  Nature's  'worsbii^ter,  those  hmdacapes  1    Qo 

Where  all  her  fiercest,  furest,  chaims  are  joined : 
Qo  to  the  land  where  Ts^l  drew  Freedom,'s  bow  I* 
And  in  the  Patriot's  Country  thou  shall  &id 
A  semblance  'twizt  the  scene  and  his  immortal  mind  I — T.  0." 

Under  the  same  date,  he  writes , — *^  The  printing  of  Siddons' 
life  is  now  begun ;  I  see  daylight  through  it,  and  when  finished 
I  shall  jump  for  joy.  I  have  got  the  first  vol.  of  Crabbe's  life 
and  poems  published  by  Murray  to  present  to  you.'' 

Early  in  February,  however,  his  old  friends — always  alive  to 
his  best  interests,  were  ^ain  very  solicitous  that  he  should  ap- 
pear as  candidate  fw  a  Chair  then  vacant  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.f  But,  in  reply  to  one  of  those  friends,  who  had 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  serve  him,  he  writes  : — 

"  I'eb,  27th.  ,.  .    If  you  enter  into  all  my  feelings  you  will 

*  "Fate  and  Freedom  in  the  shaft  of  TeU." 

t  See  Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Poet^  VoL  II,  page  78. 
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see  t&at  I  should  not  be  wid^  in  asking  it.  .  •  .  I  hate  not 
more,  and  possibly  less,  than  ten  years  of  a  working  life  to  look 
forward  to.*  One  half  of  those  years  should  go  in  preparing  a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  Edinburgh  Belles-Lettres  Chair — ^for 
professors  are  never  independent  until  they  have  a  four  et  five- 
fold course  of  lectures ;  and  thus  a  half  or  a  whole  eztingukher 
would  be  put  on  the  pddsibility  of  my  er^  pvodnoing,  as  long 
as  I  hye,  anything  original  \  Next  June  I  count  on  being  (Ms- 
entangled,  with  a  small  competence,  just  eno^igh  to  live  upon, 
and  to  write  when  I  may  feel  inspired.  I  love  my  friends  in 
Scotland — and  yourself  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but  my  heart  sinks 
at  the  prospect  of  going  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh — for  what  ?  not 
for  £une :  for  what  is  it  to  write  about  others — ^with  the  morti- 
fying reflection  that  I  have  not  written  enough  for  myself.  For 
money  ?  I  have  nobody  with  whom  to  share  it.  If  I  attain,  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  the  happiness  I  look  forward  to — namely, 
the  power  of  saying  I  have  a  little  independence,  which^  though 
little,  will  allow  me  to  look  about  me,  and  project  something 
orighial  (if  I  ever  reach  this  felicity),  you  may  see  some  good 
consequences  from  it.  But  Fate  laughs  at  human  hoped ;  and 
ibeee  hopes  of  mine  may  all  prove  to  be^ '  Castlea  in  Spain  I' 

T.  0/' 

The  object)  obscurely  re^^ed  to  in  thif  letter,^  was  to  travel 
on  the  Continent ;  to  visit  the  prominent  sites  of  classical  his- 
tory ;  andy  among  other  subjects  arismg  out  of  his  tour,,  he 
intei^ded  to  compile  a  work  on  ancient  geography.  But  the  hope 
of  writing  another  poem,  worthy  of  his  early  fame,  was  that 
which  retained  the  flrst  and  strongest  hold  of  his  imagination  ; 
and  the  projected  tour,  it  was  expected,  would  furnish  him  with 
much  original  materials.  He  delighted  to  speak  on  the  subjeet ; 
and  in  all  our  conversations  at  this  period,  nothing  gratified  his 
curiosity  so  much  as  my  personal  recollections  of  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean.  His  he^dth  was  also  indifierent ;.  and  finding, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  to  fix  his  attention  upon  a  congeni4 
subject  had  an  effect  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  I  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  his  cheering  prospect,  and  predicted  the  good 
that  might  result  from  its  fulfilment.  But  at  last,  as  he  had  him- 
self suspected,  the  plan  of  a  ckssieal  pilgrimage  was  soon  effaced 
by  others  of  less  interest,  but  more  urgency ;  and  instead  of  Italy 


mM^^ai^^l^^bm 


*  llBfl  estiiuate  of  Ms  own  ^  amounts  to  a  ppodiction ;  ifx  he  lived 
ODly  a  few  weeks  beyond  tiie  limits  so  unconsciously  aaedgned  to  it 
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and  Rome,  a  change  of  tide  in  his  affiurs  carried  him  to  Alters 
and  Oran. 

The  spring  was  diversified  by  a  few  days  at  Cheltenham, 
where,  although  he  never  ^'  bowed  to  taste  the  wave,"  the  pure 
air  and  novelty  of  the  place  had  a  renovating  effect  upon  his 
health  and  temperament.  On  the  20th  of  June,  his  life  of  *'  the 
Siddons"  was  annonnoed  ready  for  publication ;  and  now  re- 
leased from  his  pious,  but  laborious  task  of  four  years,  he  thus 
intimates  the  fiict  to  his  sister : — 

^June  26 tk. — ^I  use  one  of  the  earliest  hours  of  my  newly 
acquired  liberty,  to  write  to  you.  I  finished  *  The  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  ;'  that  is,  I  put  the  last  corrections  to  the  last  sheet  on 
Monday.  It  will  be  out  to-morrow,  and  your  copy  will  reach 
you  as  soon  as  Effingham  Wilson  can  find  means  of  sending  it 
without  expense  to  you." 

The  publication  of  the  work  was  attended  with  no  little  anx- 
iety ;  for,  whatever  indifference  he  might  express  in  his  letters, 
he  was  in  reality  nervously  sensitive  about  its  reception.  In  the 
same,  letter  he  says : — ^*  I  have  been  such  a  victim  to  bile  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  correspond- 
ence. The  newly  discovered  Spa  at  Beulah,  tempted  me  by  its 
celebrity,  and  stiU  more  by  its  yicinUj  to  S^denfam,  to  giVe  it 
a  trial.  I  have  been  three  days  here,  and  find  myself  rather 
better  for  the  waters." 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  waters,  however, 
the  benefit  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of  Sydenham,  where 
he  spent  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
among  those  tranquil  shades  now  consecrated  by  his  genius. 
He  tells  his  sister  that  he  has  undertaken  *^  a  new  work,"  which 
will  oblige  him  to  go  abroad  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  months : 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  exactly  appear.  On  his  re- 
turn firom  Beulah,  he  spent  a  day  or  two  with  us  in  town,  where 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  in  Paris,  and  then  proceed 
by  way  of  Lyons,  to  Switzerland.  His  last  hours  in  England 
were  passed  with  his  son.* 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  Campbell  was  again  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
with  which  the  autumn  of  1814  had  left  many  pleasing  as  well 
as  painful  associations.     The  Siddons,  Kemble,  Be  Stael,  Schle- 

*  "  The  meetmg,"  he  writes,  "  was  fiEur  mare  comfortable  than  I  expected. 
He  WBB  more  tranquil,  and  more  i^ectiooate  than  I  had  found  him  for  a 
long  time." — Lettery  Aug^ui  \4ih. 
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gel,  and  several  of  the  French  savants,  whose  society  and  fiiend- 
ship  had  formed  the  charm  of  his  first  visit,  had  left  the  scene 
for  ever.  Even  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  and  other  master-pieces 
of  art,  on  which  he  had  gazed  with  rapture,  had  all  parted 
company  in  the  Louvre,  and  "  returned  home."  But  the  great 
libraries  were  still  accessible ;  and  in  these  Campbell  intended 
to  immure  himself  for  at  least  six  weeks.  His  arrival,  and  sub- 
sequent residence,  in  Paris,  are  thus  described : — 

"  PariSy  July, — \  am  thankful  to  be  within  a  short  league 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  King's  Library.  I  must  own,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  outset  was  a  rough  one — such  a  passage  I  never  en- 
dured before ;  it  makes  me  ill  to  think  of  it ;  though,  between 
you  and  me,  I  thought  it  shabby  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
sea,  to  make  me  sick  with  his  rudeness,  after  I  had  said  such 
civil  things  of  him  at  St.  Leonards.  He  ^wallopped'  us  all 
indiscriminately  that  dared  to  stop  on  deck,  and  gave  me  a  £Eicer 
ihat  nearly  floored  me,  besides  spoiling  a  fine  old  hat.  Next 
day  I  had  a  grilling  hot  passage  to  Eouen,  whither  I  went 
summli.  I>iligentid.  I  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday  morning.  My 
'first  anxiety  was  to  get  out  of  the  fetid  smell  of  the  central  city, 
as  well  as  the  noise,  and  I  found  a  very  pleasant  boarding-house 
at  42,  Boulevard  de  FHdpital. 

"  Hitherto,  of  course,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  changes  that 
twenty  years  have  wrought  in  this  capital ;  I  hope  you  will 
oome  in  person^  however,  and  judge  for  yourself.  The  heat  is 
desperately  oppressive ;  but  I  am  comforted  by  hearing  that  it 
is  '  nothing  to  what  it  will  soon  be  I'  I  must  still  revert  to  the 
idea  you  threw  out  of  crossing  the  channel,  and  which  Mrs. 

C d  half  confirmed  to  my  great  joy.     In  September,  how 

delightful  it  would  be  to  take  a  trip  to  Switzerlimd  or  the  Py- 
renees 1*  T.  C." 

"  JtUy, — ^I  have  gone  into  a  boarding-house,  or  pension  as 
they  call  it.  You  have  written  so  much  against  '  pensions,' 
that  I  dare  say  you  will  set  to  abusing  me  in  the  *  Dispatch,' 
for  the  place  of  my  abode  I  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  comfort- 
able— a  good-sized,  well-furnished  room ;  coffee,  bread  and  but- 
ter, for  breakfjEust ;  a  meat  luncheon ;  and  a  good  dinner  at  six. 
How  much  do  you  think  it  costs  ?  Why,  so  little,  that  I  will 
not  tell  you ;  for  in  your  mahce  you  would  go  about  telling  that 
poor  Campbell  was  reduced  to  board  at francs  a  week  in 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beattie. 
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Parin — a  sum  that  would  Bot  support  a  joUy  beggar  is  Lon- 
don r* 

"c/Wy  14^A. — I  feel  ashamed  at  being  able  to  send  you  no 
interesting  news  from  this  important  place ;  but  in  reality,  the 
heat  has  knocked  me  up  so,  that  I  have  hardly  stirred  oat  be- 
yond the  ffarden  for  a  week.  All  yesterdi^,  Fahrenheit  stood 
at  90^  in  uie  shade.  To-day  it  is  cooler — ^but,  when  the  French 
boast  to  me  of  their  *  beau  climat,*  I  tell  them  it  is  fit  only  for 
derik.  Their  gnats  seem  also  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to- 
wards me,  for  their  bites  have  swollen  my  arm  so,  that  I  can 
scarcely  get  it  into  my  coat  sleeve ;  and  with  two  or  three  bump 
about  my  fsce  and  eyes,  I  am  the  most  forlorn  of  human  ^gures. 
I  look  forward,  however,  to  a  view  of  the  lakes  and  gfaciers. 

«T.  C' 

The  arrival  of  the  ^Poet  of  Freedom"  waa  no  sooner  an- 
nounced, than  a  deputation  from  the  Polish  Litenuy  Society  of 
Paris  waited  upott  him  with  a  complimentary  address.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  made  for  a  public  dinner,  at  which  fheir  illus- 
trious  chief.  Prince  Czartoryski,  took  the  chair,  and,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  Campbell,  thus  addressed  the  company: — 

**  We  feel  the  deepest  aatufiictioQ  in  seeing'  amongst  «s  ooa  of  the  wor- 
thiest^ the  oldest,  and  most  constant  fiiends  of  our  unfortunate  country. 
It  is  to  testify  to  him  our  sensations  of  gratitude  and  affection  thai  we  are 
met  He  must  submit  to  hear  from  our  lips  some  ezpreaaieos  wlaeh  his 
modesty  would  possibly  wish  to  be  spared^  but  wfaidi,,  nn  cum  renni  fbr 
him,  we  cannot  forbear  from  uttering.  Foar  nearly  forty  years,  Thomas 
CampbeU  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  pleader,  the  champion,  the  zealous 
and  unwearied  apostle  of  our  holy  cause.  Our  disasters  have  never  damp- 
ed him ;  on  the  contrary,  as  is  the  case  with  souLr  that  are  truly  noble,  our 
veiy  oalamitiftii  have  dee^ex^d  his  attachment  to  us;  and  Caupbeti  has 
been  as  obstinately  our  friend,  as  Fortune  has  been  our  enemy.  When 
Kosciusko  fell,  his  poetical  accents  were  among  the  first  that  awakened 
Europe  from  her  insensibility  to  our  fiite,  and  evoked,  on  the  tomb  of  the 
country,  the  tears  of  all  men  capable  of  rendering  homage  to  tmtha  to  jus- 
tice, and  to  liberty.  As  soon  as  our  last  revolution  burst  forth,  his  eloquent 
pen  was  again  drawn  in  oar  behal£    Kor  was  it  by  his  voice  alone  that 

""'*  ■■■■■■         ^,  .,  ^  ^„,.      ,,      „  ^,^.  ,    fc        ,„_■■  -  ■    ■■■     I  — »    ■■■II  ■■■■— iMiM  »m      .       ^.    ■  I       ^  M  iiMl  I  ■  ^     I     ■    ■■, 

*  In  the  same  letter,  and  with  characteristic  disregard  of  expense,  where 
Bterary  comfort  -was  ^e  object^  he  requests  his  friend  to  forward  a  small 


libraiT  of  Classics  *'for  until  I  get  them,*  he  says;,  "I  shall  be  like  a  fish 
out  oi  water.'*  As  the  books,  howevep,  ought  be  hnred,.  or  evea  porchaaed, 
in  Paris,  for  much  less  than  the  carriage  would  have  cost  from  London, 
he  consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  dispense  with  his  old  fkvorites,  aivd 

Srovide  substitutes  in  Paris.    The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  2>. 
?.  WUlianu, 
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he  aided  lu,  for  he  traosmitted  -to  us  considerable  simu.  Xa  proportiaii  M 
his  high  poetry  had  touched  us,  his  donatioos  afifeete^  otxr  hearts.  We 
rec(»rded  them  as  an  offering  agreeable  to  Proyidence,  and  that  ought  to 
bring  a  blessing  with  them ;  lor  they  were  the  sparings  of  a  very  moderate 
fortune,  which  the  jdiilanthropy  of  its  owner  had  not  permitted  him  to 
augment  When  frightfal  disasters  put  a  peitiod  io  our  last  struggle,  stiU 
our  Campbell  didnot  desert  us.  He  made  our  griefs  his  own — ^he  preadi- 
ed  to  us  sublime  consolations,  and  he  jM-edicted  that  we  might  yet  see 
better  days  1  Oh,  doubtless,  nothii^  would  be  wanting  to  Poland,  if  the 
wishes  of  this  fiedthful  friend — ^if  the  predictions  oif  this  illustrious  poet — 
could  be  fulfilled  'Sot  do  I  doubt  that  they  will  one  day  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  verses  of  his  poetry  will  then  be  quoted  to  wiow  that,  by  the 
light  of  his  genius  and  his  virtue,  he  had  foreseen  jEuti^ity  I  You  all  know 
how  useful  the  Polish  literary  Association  of  England  has  been  to  o^r 
cause-^how  beneficial,  it  has  been  to  pur  coxmtiymen  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  England — and  who  it  was  that  created  this  Association  which 
has  been  ao  precious  to  u&  Who  was  the  first  man  who  ihoiight  of  it, 
and  who  was  the  man  who  supported  it  during  its  first  years,  in  the  j^idst 
of  the  thousand  vexations  and  difficulties  which  usually  embanass  new 
institutions  ?  Still  it  was  Thomas  Campbell !  X  r^pc^t,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  not  met  in  greater  numbers — for  there  is  not  a  true  Pole  on  earth 
that  would  not  have  been  happy  to  be  with  us ;  and  they  would  have  all 
received  with  acclamation  the  toast  I  am  about  to  givet— 'To  the  health 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  may  our  wishes  for  his  ^tppiness  be  accom- 
plishedr 

When  the  enthusiasm  had  partly  subsided,  Camptell  return- 
ed thanks  in  the  following  terms : — 

^^rincfif  c^fid  .Qentlemcm^'^JjQi  returniog  you  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  refusing  some  exaggerated  com- 
pliments that  have  been  paid  to  my  humble  merit — an  exaggeration  which 
I,  at  leasts  -ought  to  pardon,  as  it  proceeds -from  your  kindness  towards  me. 
Alas  I  wluit  could  be  done  for  the  sacred  eause  of  Poland  by  an  individual 
like  myself-^'virithout  wealth — ^without  political  po^er,  and  without  exten- 
sive influence  on  the  public  mind  ?  AJmost  nothing  1  But,  there  is  one 
.part  of  your  praise  which  I  cannot  refuse — ^it  is,  when  you  give  me  the 
ntle  of  the  £uuifid  fiiend,  the  zealous  friebd,  the  devoted  mend  of  Poland  I 
For,  ihough  it  is  tme  that  my  feeble  power  has  £Euled  to  effect  anything 
ec«iqidemble  lor  your  cause,  still  my  good  will  has  never  failed ;  and  as 
long  as  there  is  life-blood  in  my  veins,  this  good  will  shall  never  be  defi- 
cient. Li  this  respect  I  feel  myself  worthy  of  the  title  of  your  friend! — 
GenUemen,  these  expressions  might  perhaps  appear  to  a  satirical  spirit 
to  be  the  laiiguage  of  vanity  imd  self-complacency.  Why,  truly,  if  it  be 
a  fkuH,  and  a  proof  of  vanity,  to  be  proud  of  my  feelipgs  regarding  Poland, 
■I  shall  pl^  iS^ty — ^for  I  am  proud  of  those  feelings.  But  your  hearts, 
vrhioh  laire  as  generons  as  1h^  are  bmve,  will  not  oive  an  uncharitable 
interpretation  to  my  ii^ords.  Gentlemen,  I  have  good  reaaon  to  be  pro^d 
of  my.fiiiendship  towuirds  the  Poles.  The  name  of  your  coui^,  and  the 
l^storv  of  your  struggle  with  your  oppressors,  will  be  remembered  eter- 
nally  1  The  latest  posterity  wiH  listen  with  interest  to  the  recital  of  your 
effortB.  The  generations  to  come,  **  tt  naii  natorum  4t  ^  nascentwr  ab 
4^iK'  will  reiKl  j<m  hittory  witii  the  Uv^ett  ^motioQs ;  and  they  will  pro- 
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nocmoe  that  jour  mufortmies  bave  been  the  shame,  as  your  heroisin  has 
been  the  glory,  of  the  present  age.  And  remember,  my  gallaiit  firiends^ 
that  one  dies  not  wholly  in  this  world,  when  one  bequeaUis  to  posterity 
a  bright  example,  and  an  honorable  memory.  Without  flattering  you,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  you  are  happier  than  your  oppressors.  Let  me  ask 
if  your  tyrants  possess  that  cal^n  of  conBcienoe,  which  oonstitntes  the  hap- 
piness of  existence  f  No  1 — ^£ere  is  a  (k>d — ^there  ia  a  Supreme  Judge — 
and,  in  another  world,  there  will  be  rewards  and  punianmentsl  Men, 
wiser  than  the  EmpercNr  Nicholas— <uch  men  as  Socrates  and  Bacon — ^have 
held  this  belief  And  this  thought  of  a  Gkxl,  how  much  ought  it  to  terrify 
the  consciences  of  your  executioners  1  No,  ibey  are  not  happy — ^for  God 
will  odl  them  to  a  severe  account  Though  I  speak  of  their  punishments 
in  a  future  world,  I  widi  only  that  they  should  expiate  their  crimes  in 
this  world.  As  for  yon,  my  friends,  your  consciences  are  without  fear, 
and  without  reproacL  If  Providence  were  to  say  to  me,  *  I  mean  to  change 
your  existence  into  that  of  another ;  choose  whether  you  will  be  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  or  Prince  Czartoryski,'  I  should  answer, — ^'Make  me  Czar- 
toryski  Y  Brave  Poles  I — ^my  sentiments  towards  you  are  such,  that  I  m^ 
adopt  ihe  motto  of  the  myrtle  leaf, — *  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant'  oe 
prierai  tonjoors  le  Oiel  pour  votre  bonheur,  et  pour  la  r^surrectioD  de  la 
cause  sainte  de  la  Pologne." 

This  public  tribute  of  respect,  followed  by  others  of  a  private 
but  not  less  gratifying  nature,  had  the  effect  of  detaining  Camp- 
bell another  month  in  Paris : — 

^^Au^^t  4. — Even  a  Parisian  August  agrees  with  me;  and 
a  new  neighborhood,  with  a  tannery  under  my  nose,  leaves  me 
such  palpable  health,  that  when  I  shave  in  the  morning,  I  can 
see  as  fresh  a  complexion  on  my  face,  as  if  I  had  been  travers- 
ing the  Highland  hills  !....!  often  wonder  how  my  spirits 
keep  up  so  well.  I  should  fancy,  indeed,  that  they  stood  at 
their  greatest  possible  height,  if  it  were  not  that  a  letter  from 
England  makes  them  mount  higher. 

'^  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Louis  Philippe  deliver 
his  address  to  the  Peers  and  Deputies.  He  spoke  it  right  well : 
it  was  a  masterly  piece  of  composition ;  and  the  whole  specta- 
cle of  the  throne,  hall,  and  spectators,  was  strikingly  €ne.  .  . 

"T.  c:' 

These  passages  are  followed  by  a  learned  disquisition  on  the 
characteristics  of  French  beauty,  which,  after  "  a  very  patient 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,"  he  determines  must  3deld  the  palm 
to  that  of  England.  After  a  series  of  hasty  sketches  of  the 
ladies  of  the  "  Pensionnat,"  (to  not  one  of  whom  he  allows  any 
pretensions  to  beauty,)  "our  old  women  in  England,*'  he  af- 
firms, "are  loves — sirens — ^in  comparison.  I  doubt  much  if 
Shakspeaie's  imagination  ever  figured  such  old  girls  dancing 
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round  a  cauldron.  This  astounds  me  the  more,  that  the  French 
old  men  retain  their  good  looks — even  better  than  our  own. 
We  have  three  old  gentlemen  in  this  boarding-house,  past 
eighty,  and  all,  all  of  them  good  looking.  One  noble  fellow, 
gracious,  gay,  and  fresh  at  eighty-two,  is  positively  handsome. 
I  guessed  him  at  seventy.  When  he  told  me  his  age,  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  *  What  a  pity  you  are  so  old  !'  He  bowed 
and  thanked  me  for  the  compHment,  perfectly  understanding 
me  to  mean,  that  I  was  sorry  so  agreeable  a  man  should  not 
have  more  years  to  live." 

*  *  *  4e  * 

[August  10.]  "  •  .  .  I  have  begun  a  new  work,*  the  title  of 
which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet.  It  will  be  a  work  of  re- 
search. I  have  collected  matter  for  it  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris.  I  get  up  at  half-past  four ;  and  am  every  morning  at 
work  by  five.  About  nine  at  night  I  get  as  sleepy  as  a  hedge- 
hog, and  fear  I  scarcely  keep  till  ten  out  of  bed ;  but  altogether, 
I  suppose,  I  study  twelve  hours  a-day. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  we  had  a  grand  review  of  the 
National  Guards.  It  was  a  splendid  military  spectacle.  There 
must  have  been  20,000  men  under  arms.  I  was  dose  to  the 
king  when  he  passed.  He  was  well  received.  The  National 
Guards  are  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  any  capital  in  Europe  could 
turn  out.  The  troops  of  the  line  are  short,  active  men-^de- 
ddediy  lower  in  stature  than  our  troops. 

"  I  am  a  curious  observer  of  national  persons  and  faces  ;  and, 
as  such,  I  began  to  make  observations.  It  struck  me  with 
horror,  all  along  the  ramparts,  to  see  such  innumerable  groups 
of  old,  lame,  crutched,  double-bent  women.  What !  I  exclaimed, 
are  all  the  women  of  Paris  old  and  crutched  ?  But  I  laughed 
to  learn  that,  of  an  evening,  three  thousand  old  women,  per- 
haps, walk  out  from  the  hospitals  ;  and  as  they  must  be  seventy 
before  they  are  admitted,  one  can  hardly  expect  them  to  look 
blooming,  or  to  tiip  lightly  along ;  I  tiierefore  corrected  my 
opinion  of  Parisian  beauty,  in  so  far  as  not  to  judge  of  it  by 
the  3000  girls  of  the  hospitals T.  C." 

^  August  14 Well,  I  have  seen  Paris  after  an  absence 

of  twenty  years  !  It  is  changed,  I  think,  for  the  better.  There 
are  many  new  edifices,  and  things  are  cheaper.  It  grieved  me, 
I  own,  to  see  the  Louvre  stripped.     In  sober  reasoning  and  jus- 

■  ■  — - 

♦  The  Geo^aphy  of  Classical  History. 
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lice,  perhap,  I  was  wrong.  But  wo's  me,  to  see  the  Ap<^o 
displaced  by  a  large,  ugly  Minerva ! — ^the  Venus  eloped — the 
Transfiguration  and  countless  channing  things  removed  ! — ^Ah, 
reason  as  you  will,  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  I  saw  the  king  open  the  Chambers,  and  heard  him  deliver 
a  most  adroit  speech  with  excellent  elocution.  It  was  a  rare 
speech — :and  yet,  when  you  opened  it  next  day  in  the  journals, 
it  contained  nothixig !  It  was  like  a  coin  which  the  juggler 
puts  into  your  hand,  and  bids  yo\»  hold  it  fast.  Then,  he  cries, 
ruff — presto — ^begone  !  and  when  you  open  your  hand,  devil  a 
coin  is  there  I 

^'  I  shall  be  in  Paris  until  the  middle  of  September.  ...  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  get  to  Algiers ;  for  several  veiy  sen- 
sible Frenchmen  have  told  me,  that  nothing  is  more  wanted 
than  a  faithful  observer  of  what  is  passing  there.  The  accounts 
they  receive  here  are  mutilated  and  suppressed,  on  the  govern- 
ment side ;  and  on  the  opposition  side,  they  are  blackened  and 
exaggerated.  Mv  curiosity  to  see  the  country  exceeds  aU  power 
of  description.    I  dream  about  it  every  night.  T.  O."* 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  to  Samuel  Bo- 
gers,  Esq.:— 

^  August  15. — ^This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Ascension  (As- 
sumption,) and  all  the  churches  in  Paris  are^  pealing  away,  as 
if  for  a  wager,  at  the  expense  of  my  heretical  ears.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  this  jingling  has  pro- 
duced, I  have  recollection  enough  left  me  to  consider  that  as 
my  letter  is  to  contain  a  request,  I  had  better  get  over  that 
disagreeable  part  pf  it  first,  in  order  to  have  more  pleasure  in 
writing  the  rest.  The  request  I  have  to  make  is — to  be  allowed 
to  trespass  once  more  on  your  kindness  for  the  use  of  twenty- 
five  pounds,  from  the  middle  of  September,  expressly,  till  the 
I7th  of  November.  I  find  I  made  rather  an  under  estimate  of 
what  mv  travels  would  cost  me  ;  and,  unless  I  return  within  a 
ffew  weeks — which  would  be  a  mortifying  disappointment  to  me 
— I  shall  be  far -down  in  the  purse.  Now,  that  I  am  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Channel,  I  wish  to  go  pretty  far  south — ^as 
far  indeed,  if  I  can,  as  Algiers.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  take  what 
I  have  to  say  about  this  payment  of  my  thM  loan,  not  as  words 
of  course,  but  of  strictly  literal  meaning.  In  proposing  this  new 
aocpmmodation,  I  am  only  forestalling  the  money  which  I  sh^ll 

*  Eitiaci  of  a  letter  to  John  Riobardson,  Eiq. 
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be  entitled  to  in  November ;  and  the  draft  which  I  shall  send 
you  on  George  Webster*  in  November,  will  be  as  sure  of  ac- 
ceptance as  a  bank-note. 

"  By  November  I  must  be  in  Algiers,  where  I  have  a  vague 
sort  of  fear  of  not  receiving  cash  so  fer  from  London.  Again — 
I  mean  to  write  a  book  about  the  colony ;  and  it  will  be  »  great 
thing  if  I  can  afford  the  assistance  of  a  good  artist,  of  whom,  I 
am  told,  there  are  some  in  the  French  army. 

"  When  I  explain  to  you  the  sole  reason  for  wishing  my  reso- 
lution of  proceeding  to  Algiers — provided  the  means  reach  me 
— not  to  be  known  yet  for  a  little  time,  I  am  sure  your  kind 
heart  will  enter  into  my  feelings.  Though  I  have  not  had  the 
means  of  joining  my  fate  with  a  certain  inestimable  person 
whom  you  have  seen,  and  whom,  perhaps,  I  need  not  name,  yet 
our  friendship  is  imabated,  and  her  anxiety  about  tny  health 
and  welfare  is  as  watchful  as  ever.  In  good  time.  I  shall  com- 
municate to  her  my  intention ;  but,  if  I  &d  so  suddenly,  and  at 
present,  her  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  manner  of  deaths 
and  dangers  as  awaiting  me — fevers — Arabs  of  the  desert !  <fec. 
Now — though  I  know  Uiere  is  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  colony — I 
am  one  of  the  fearless  creatures  that  never  catch  colitagion — 
and,  altogether,  I  would  wish  that  my  African  scheme  were  not 
mentioned." 

«  %  «  *  * 

"  At  the  distribution  of  prizes  among  the  eleves  at  the  sourds- 
muets,  a  French  lady  sent,  in  my  name  to  the  president,  and  we 
were  transferred  from  a  bad  station  near  the  door  to  the  dais, 
and  seated  fast  by  the  President's  chair.  One  of  the  ex-61eves, 
a  remarkably  sprightly  young  man,  came  up  to  me,  making 
signs  of  great  cordiaUty,  and  wrote  a  very  comphmentary  note 
on  the  crown  of  his  hat— saying,  that  he  knew  English  well, 
and  proved  to  me  that  he  had  read  my  poems  by  a  quotation. 
He  sat  near  me,  and  we  conversed  on  paper.  He  mentioned, 
also,  your  works  with  evident  acquaintance  and  admiration.  I 
was  going  to  say  he  spoke — ^for  there  was  almost  speech  in  his 
gesticulations.  The  exhibition  of  the  poor  young  creatures 
was  touchingly  interesting  :  but  the  effect  was  a  little  spoilt  by 
a  pedantic  schoolmast^,  who  was  their  show-man.  I  saw,  at 
an  exchange  of  looks,  that  my  friend  the  ex-61eve  had  the  same 

*  George  Webster,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  Old  Palace  Yard,  "legal  agent  for  ^e 
Scotch  property  held  in  life-rent  by  Campbell,"  and  now  inherited  by 
bis  son. 

Vol.  II. — 14 
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opinion  of  him  with  myself.  I  wrote  to  him — *  Your  orator 
makes  me  begin  to  doubt  if  speech  be  such  a  blessing ;  for  this 
half  hour  I  have  been  wishing  myself  deaf,  and  him  dumb  I' 
My  dumb  friend  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  look  of  delight,  and 
immediately  turned  round  to  another  ex-61eve,  telling  him  my 
joke  on  his  fingers.  He  again  told  it  to  his  neighbor ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  it  was  telegraphed  through  the  whole  benches 
of  the  ex-61^ve8.  T.  C." 

«r  *  *  «  « 

"  Aug.  ZOth* — ^I  wrote  to  you,  I  think,  a  fortnight  ago,  but 
I  have  other  reasons,  besides  that  of  not  having  heard  from  you, 
for  concluding  that  you  have  not  received  my  letter — at  least 
in  due  time.  I  am  go^ng  to  Algiers  .  .  .  being  therefore  anxi- 
ous to  fortify  my  purse  against  the  African  expedition,  I  pro- 
posed to  borrow  25l.  of  your  kindness This,  however, 

will  not  now  be  necessary ;  for  I  shall  have  no  need  of  any  new 
supply  before  December ;  and  by  that  time,  so  easy  is  the  trans- 
action of  money  matters  with  Algiers,  that  the  money  due  to 
me  in  November,  in  England,  can  be  forwarded  to  me  at  Algiers, 
as  easily  as  if  I  were  at  Paris.  Had  I  known  this  I  never  should 
have  troubled  you.f 

"  Monsieur  Laurence,  the  government  Inspector  of  Algiers, 
has  ofifered  to  take  me  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  Toulon ;  but 
as  he  cannot  accommodate  my  baggage,  I  shall  prefer  travelling 
singly.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Toulon,  where  we  shall  embark, 
so  that  I  shall  leave  Paris  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  September.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  fate  of  my  letter.  If  you  have  forwarded  any  draft  to  me, 
it  will  be  sent  back,  or,  at  all  events,  not  changed ;  for  I  see 
my  way  clearly  as  to  money  matters,  though  I  should  be  a 
twelvemonth  abroad.  Excuse  your  troublesome  but  affectionate 
friend.  T.  C." 


*  London  postrmark,  September  2d.  Address — ^"Samuel  Rogers,  Esq., 
St  James*8  Place,"  4c. 

f  The  previous  letter  of  the  15th,  owing  to  some  unaccountable  delay, 
did  not  reach  London  until  eight  days  after  date — ^Paris  post-mark,  August 
21;  that  of  London,  August  28— hence  the  anxiety  felt  by  Campbell  as 
to  its  reception.  During  this  suspense  he  had  reooune  to  a  fresh  calcula- 
tion, and  WMA  aU  difficulties  were  removed 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


AFRICA— AL6IERS-ORAN. 


Campbell's  gudden  determination  to  visit  Africa  took  his 
friends  by  suifprise.  On  first  starting  for  the  Continent,  his 
tour  was  not  intended  to  exceed  the  limits  of  Italy ;  but  once 
in  Paris,  where  much  of  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  new 
"  empire  of  Algeria,"  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  with  that 
ardent  thirst  for  information  and  novelty,  which  formed  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  his  character,  he  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Re- 
gency. "  One  day,"*  he  writes,  "  that  I  was  in  the  King's 
Library,  exploring  books  on  ancient  geography,  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  a  point  of  the  map — the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Icosium — 
that  corresponded  with  the  site  of  Algiers.  Its  eventful  history 
rushed  on  my  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  dwelling 
on  the  dead  more  than  the  living.  Is  not  the  question  of  how 
widely  this  conquest  of  Algiers  may  throw  open  the  gates  of 
African  civilization,  more  interesting  than  any  musty  debate 
among  classic  topographers  ?  To  confine  our  studies  to  mere 
antiquities,  is  like  reading  by  candle-light  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  So  I  closed  the  volume  I  was  perusing,  and  with  all  my 
soul  wished  myself  at  Algiers !  Ah,  but  the  distance — the  heat 
that  must  be  endured — ^the  pestilence  that  mat/  be  encounter- 
ed ! — do  not  these  considerations  make  the  thing  impossible ! 
No — the  distance  is  not  so  great — ^the  risk  of  contagion  has  been 
braved  by  thousands — I  will  see  this  curious  place !  Yes,  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  descrying,  even 
a&r  off.  Mount  Atlas,  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  his  feet 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  made  my  thoughts  I  may  almost  say 
delicious ;  and  I  blessed  my  fate  that  I  had  not  in  youth  ex- 
hausted the  enjoyment  of  travelling." 

Animated  by  this  delightful  vision,  Campbell  left  Paris  on 
the  2d  of  September,  embarked  at  Toulon  on'  the  11th,  and, 

*  ExtiBct  from  a  tetter  addressed  to  Miss  W.  M. 
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crossing  the  fnart  scevum  et  importtiosuniy  landed  at  Alters  on 
the  IsSi.  But  as  the  incidents  of  the  voyage — ^with  his  resi- 
dence in  Algiers,  and  excursions  among  the  Arab  tribes — ^have 
already  appeared  in  his  ^*  Letters  from  the  South,"  I  shall  re- 
strict myself,  in  what  follows,  to  extracts  from  various  letters, 
and  other  documents,  still  new  to  the  public.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson : — 

Alqisss,  Wednetdayt  Oct  8,  1834. 
"  Yotm  letter,  my  dear  and  good  old  friend,  bearing 
date  the  28th  of  August,  is  the  first  from  Europe  which  I  have 
opened  in  this  foreign  land.  .  .  .  After  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  at  Paris  to  this  expedition,  I  met  with  M.  Laurence,  a 
distinguished  Deputy  of  the  French  Chamber,  who  was  nomi- 
nated Inspector  of  the  Colony.  He  offered  to  take  me  in  his 
own  carriage  to  Toulon ;  but,  as  he  could  not  accommodate  my 
baggage,  I  preferred  going  by  Diligence.  We  set  out  the  same 
day.  ...  On  reaching  Marseilles,  I  found  that  he  had  passed 
through  it,  and  was  assured  that  he  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on 
board  the  steamer.  This  was  a  false  report ;  but  I  believed  it ; 
and,  in  despair,  took  my  passage  for  Algiers  on  board  a  wretched 
merchant  vesseL  Li  six  days  we  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  a 
fairly  short  passage ;  but  oh,  such  days  of  sickness,  where  there 
was  no  choice  but  between  a  burning  deck  and  a  filthy  cabin, 
eight  feet  square,  in  which  twelve  live  passengers  were  potted  / 
"  I  was  all  but  a  dead  passenger  when  I  got  ashore,  and 
staggered,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  fellow,  a  barber,  to  the 
best  hotel — and  bad  is  the  best !  They  laid  me  up  in  a  stone- 
room,  where  I  could  not  get  a  drink  of  water.  ...  I  had  no 
servant.  M.  Laurence  had  advised  me  to  hire  one  at  Marseilles, 
and  so  I  had ;  but  my  squire,  though  I  got  a  passable  character 
with  him,  turned  out  a  vagabond.  When  he  went  to  the  Po- 
lice, he  gave  himself  out  one  d^  for  Piedmontese — another,  he 
was  bom  at  Naples — another,  at  Genoa.  In  short,  he  made 
out  as  many  birth-places  as  tradition  ascribes  to  Homer ;  but 
the  rivalship  among  the  cities  was  rather  to  disown  than  claim 
the  honor  of  his  nativity,  for  not  one  of  the  Consuls  would  give 
him  a  passport ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  forth,  a  knight-errant 
without  a  squire.     My  little  barber,*  however,  who  is  the  exact 

*  "  With  a  shaver  from  France  I  came  o*er, 
To  an  African  inn  I  ascend ; 
I  am  cast  on  a  barbarous  shore, 
Where  a  barber  al<«ie  is  my  friend." 

EjpUiUfrom  Albert  to  Hofoat  Smith, 
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image  of  *  *,  was  very  attentiye  to  me.  He  came  to  the 
hotel,  and  kindly  explained  the  meaning  of  my  English  in  more 
significant  French  than  I  could  translate.  ...  I  then  told  my 
friend  to  go  and  take  private  lodgings  for  me.  He  came,  after 
having  done  so ;  but  warned  me  that  they  would  cost  thirty 
francs  I  I  supposed,  of  course,  by  the  week.  Humph,  I  said, 
that  is  as  dear  as  London !  but  let  me  get  into  them.  When 
we  reached  the  house  it  was  wretched  enough.  ^  What !'  I  said, 
'  thirty  francs  a-week  for  such  rooms  V  *  Oh,  no  V  quoth  the 
barber ;  '  by  the  months  Well,  I  grudged  throwing  away  thirty 
francs,  so  I  have  put  up  with  the  rooms  between  two  and  three 
weeks. 

^^  The  people  are  all  civility ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  thus 
meanly  housed ;  so  I  have  bespoken  apartments  in  one  of  the 
finest  houises  of  the  town.  The  landlord  is  a  retail  merchant-r-a 
broker ;  but,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike 
and  best  informed  men  I  ever  knew.  He  is  an  old  officer  of 
Napoleon's  staff — ^a  noble-looking  fellow — ^a  great  amateur  of 
music,  painting  and  natural  history,  and  colonel  of  the  National 
Guards.  The  first  time  I  called  on  him  was  to  see  his  cabinet 
of  Moorish  antiquities,  when  he  very  civilly  pressed  on  my  ac- 
ceptance a  silver  Roman  coin,  that  was  dug  up  during  the 
siege.  I  had  not  at  that  time  any  idea  that  he  let  a  part  of  his 
house ;  and  when  I  came  next  day  to  ask  the  price  of  the  cham- 
bers— 'It  is  only,'  he  said,  *  for  fear  of  hurting  your  feelings 
that  I  don't  offer  them  to  you  for  nothing.'  He  then  named  a 
price  notoriously  below  tJie  value  of  the  rooms.  '  Monsieur 
Descousse,'  I  said,  '  they  are  worth  twice  that  rent.  I  am  rather 
a  rich  man  than  otherwise,  and  let  me  pay  for  them  what  is  fair 
and  just.'     But  he  would  take  not  a  sou  more. 

"  The  British  Consul,  Mr.  St.  John,  offered  me  apartments  in 
his  town-house ;  but,  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain  the 
character  of  an  independent  English  gentleman  among  the 
French  officers  here — on  whose  information  I  depend — I  declined 
his  friendly  offer.  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  known  Tory ;  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  character  of  a  staunch  Whig  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  (I  assure  you  I  am  not  romancing)  that,  in  a  French 

In  a  note  to  the  poem  it  is  added : — ^  On  board  the  vessel  I  met  -with  a 
fellow-passenger,  ^mom  I  supposed  to  be  a  physician  from  his  dress  and 
mamiers,  and  the  attention  he  paid  me.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  peruquier  ; 
but  his  yocati(xi  did  not  lower  him  in  my  estimation — for  he  continued  his 
attentions  till  he  passed  my  baggage  through  the  Customs,  and  helped  me, 
when  haJf  dead  with  exhaustion,  to  the  best  hotel" 
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pamphlet  published  abont  the  colony,  I  find  mj  own  opinion 
quoted  from  a  paper  in  ^  The  New  Monthly,'  and  my  name  hon- 
orably mentioned.  What  is  still  more  curious,  I  actually  found 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colonial 
Army,  (a  very  accomplished  man,)  Captain  St.  Palais,  translat- 
ing my  poems,  and  about  to  publish  the  translation.  His  gen- 
eral. Baron  Voirol,  is  returning  home,  having  been  succeeded  by 
General  Comte  D'Erlon,  to  whom  I  was  presented  at  his  first 
levee  by  our  Consul.  I  dine  with  Baron  Voirol  to-day.  He  is 
to  try  to  get  the  Commandant  of  Gran  to  take  me  with  him  in 
the  steamer  as  his  pretended  secretary  ;  and  also  to  furnish  me 
with  an  Arab  at  Gran,  who  will  take  me  sixty  leagues  into  the 
interior,  among  the  patriarchal  encampments  of  the  Bedouins.  . 

"  St  John,  our  Consul-General,  has  been  excessively  kind  to 
me.  As  for  his  wife,  he  is  almost  as  well  off  as  yourself — ^she 
is  quite  u  darling — ^pleasing,  animated  and  intelligent.  They 
have  a  sweet  family,  a  noble  old  Moorish  house,  and  a  paradise 
of  a  garden  around  it. 

"  Gh,  my  old  crony  !  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  your 
friend  prancing  gloriously  on  an  Arabian  barb  over  the  hills 
of  the  white  city,  (for  Algiers,  with  all  its  forts,  battlements, 
mosques,  and  minarets,  is  as  dazzling  white  as  snow,)  and  enjoy- 
ing the  splendid  scenery  !*  I  have  no  words  to  convey  the  im- 
pression it  has  made  on  me.  I  felt,  on  my  ride,  as  if  I  had 
dropt  into  a  new  planet !  Some  parts  of  the  hills,  it  is  true, 
are  bare ;  but  wherever  there  is  verdure  it  has  a  bold,  gigantic 
richness,  a  brilliancy  and  odor,  that  mock  even  the  productions 
of  our  hot-houses.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  ride !  It  was 
early  morning ;  the  blue  Mediteiranean  spread  a  hundred  miles 
beneath — a  line  of  flamingoes  shot  over  the  wave — the  white 
city  blazed  in  the  rising  sun — the  Arabs,  with  their  dromeda- 
ries loaded  with  fruits  for  the  market,  were  coming  down  the 
steeps.  Around,  in  countless  numbers,  were  the  white,  square, 
castle-looking  country  houses  of  the  Moors,  inclosed  in  gardens  ; 
the  romantic  tombs  of  the  Marabouts,  held  sacred,  and  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  flowers,  that  are  watered  with  a  perpet- 
ual spring  from  marble  fountains,  where  you  see  the  palm  tow- 
ering with  its  feathery  tufts  as  high  as  a  minaret.  Wherever  I 
looked,  the  vegetable  world  was  all  novelty  in  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.     Save  the  blackberry,  the  ivy,  and  a  sort  of   wild 

*  Ih  all  Campbell's  writings,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  poeticBl 
than  the  following  descriptions. 
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Unt-bell,  I  recognised  not  one  old  friend  among  the  *  field  flowers.* 
The  fig-tree — ^the  nopal — the  banyan — the  cork-tree — the  vine 
and  myrtle,  all  were  growing  wild  on  the  roadside,  with  aloes 
ten  feet  high  in  long  rows — like  the  sword-blades  of  a  race  of 
giants ;  and  the  cactus,  with  oval  leaves,  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
thick — sticking  one  at  the  end  of  another,  and  forming  with: 
their  fantastic  trunks  an  impregnable  hedge.  Its  fruit,  called 
the  Barbary  ^g,  so  rich  and  delicious,  grows  on  the  roadside,  to 
the  size  of  a  lemon  ;  it  is  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  sells 
at  twelve  for  a  sou.  These  are  a  day's  food  for  an  Arab  or  a 
Cabyle.  The  latter  is  the  old  Numidian,  different  both  from 
the  Moor  and  the  Arab. 

''  Then  the  ravines  that  run  down  to  the  sea !  I  alighted  to 
explore  one  of  them,  and  found  a  bum,  that  might  have  gurgled 
in  a  Scottish  glen.  A  thousand  sweet  novelties  of  wild  flowers 
grew  above  its  borders  ;  and  a  dear  little  bird  sang  among  its 
trees.  The  view  terminated  in  the  discharge  of  the  stream 
among  the  rocks  and  foam  of  the  sea — 

**  *  And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 
The  murmuriDg  main  was  heard — and  scarcely  heard  to  flow.** 

"  In  short,  my  dear  John,  I  feel  as  if  my  soul  had  grown  an 
inch  taller  since  I  came  here.  I  have  a  thousand,  and  a  thou- 
sand curious  things  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  shall  keep  them  all  bot- 
tled up  to  tell  you  in  Fludyer-street — unless  the  cholera  comes 
over  me.  If  it  should,  I  have  at  least  had  some  happy  days  ; 
and  the  little  void  that  I  leave  in  the  world  will  be  soon  filled 
up.  I  commend  my  poor  nephew  to  your  kindness.  He  is  a 
good,  and  intelligent  young  man ;  and  being  now  deprived  of 
almost  the  only  solace  of  his  hard-working  life — that  is,  of  com- 
ing to  me  of  a  Sunday — he  is  rather  forlorn.  Give  my  kindest 
regards  to  Mr.  Richardson — ^remember  me  affectionately  to  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Bell ;  and  with  all  my  heart,  believe  me  ever, 
as  of  old,  yours,  T.  C."f 

***** 

The  impressions,  thus  vividly  described,  lost  nothing  of  their 
freshness  by  a  longer  residence.  To  his  nephew,  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  he  writes  : — 

"iVbv.  9. — I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter ; 

*  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 

t  In  a  P.S.  he  adds:  "Thursday  I  dined  at  Baron  Voirors,  and  the 
Oommandant  of  Onm  is  to  take  me  thither ;  but  about  my  getting  among 
the  Anibs»  tiiere  seems  to  be  some  difSculty  and  danger.    We  shall  see." 
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the  second  that  I  have  opened  in  Africa  ;  and  I  need  not  teU 

you  with  what  sensations The  country  is  saperb. 

The  vegetation,  though  scorched  at  this  season,  is  indescribablj 
magnificent.  ...  To  say  that  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  sight  of  this  country,  is  tar  short  of  the  truth  ;  I  have  been 
delighted  with  it  to  ecstacy.  ...  I  mix  much  with  the 
French  general  officers,  from  whom  I  expect  my  principal  in- 
formation regarding  Algiers,  as  well  as  designs  from  their  artists. 
.  .  .  .  The  English  Consul,  Mr.  St.  John,  has  been  most 
kindly  attentive,  and  so  has  the  Vice-Gonsul,  Mr.  Tulin.  •  . 
I  keep  two  horses,  a  groom,  and  a  valet.  You  will  say,  *  Mine 
uncle  hath  grown  a  diandy !'  No,  no :  this  is  all  necessary :  no 
body  here  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  walks  beyond  the  walls  : 
all  is  horseback,  or  muleback— equally  costly ;  so  that  I  must 
keep  a  saddle  for  my  servant  as  well  as  myself.  This  deuced 
expense,  however,  irks  me  a  little ;  but  I  have  no  fear,  it  is  true, 
of  running  aground  as  to  finances.     .     .    «  T.  O.*' 

«  %  m  It  %  * 

So  much  enjoyment,  however,  could  not  be  lasting ;  he  had 
begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  climate ;  and  in  the  next  letter  to  his 
nephew  he  says : — 

"iVov.  21. — ^The  extreme  change  of  the  weather  from  broil- 
ing heat  to  moist,  damp,  cold,  has  a  good  deal  affected  me.  I 
was  two  days  seriously  ill  in  bed ;  and  though  set  upon  my 
legs  again,  I  am  weak  in  animal  spirits.  My  resolution  to  brave 
the  chance  of  cholera,  which  is  getting  nearer,  is  not  shaken.  I 
am  determined  to  remain,  most  probably,  till  March ;  but  my 
mind  is  often  very  uneasy  about  the  possibility  of  being  carried 
off  by  that  deadly  fiend,  and,  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  can- 
not boast  of  being  very  happy.  I  am  annoyed  on  the  subject  of 
money — being  on  the  very  verge  of  running  in  debt ;  for  after 
buying  a  horse  at  a  good  price,  I  lent  him  to  a  French  friend, 
who  accidentally  made  the  animal  slip  his  shoulder — ^and  so  I 
have  six  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  another.  Here  a  gentleman 
can  no  more  dispense  with  a  horse,  than  with  his  trowsers.  I 
have,  also,  been  obliged  to  shift  into  another  suit  of  M.  Des- 
cousse's  chambers.  The  additional  furniture  has  cost  me  about 
20^  ;  for  the  tiled  fioors  require  thick  carpeting,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  making  a  chimney  is  quite  ruinous !" 

"  Well,  I  will  not  croak  any  more,  except  to  tell  you  about 
one  anxiety  that  is  preying  upon  my  mind ;  and  upon  which  it 
is  in  your  power  to  relieve  me — at  least  from  suspense.     I  write 
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to *,  according  to  agreement,  every  week  ;  and  until  the 

last  three,  she  has  regularly  answered  me.  I  believe  you  know 
in  what  a  state  of  health  I  left  her — ^now  she  knows  my  solici- 
tude about  her  health  too  well  to  be  silent  from  any  other  cause 
than  sheer  inabiUty  to  hold  a  pen.  I  am  thus  left  shaping  the 
gloomiest  fears  respecting  her.  Do,  my  dearest  nephew,  make 
inquiries  about  her  at ." 

«r  ♦  «  «  *  «r 

He  then  adverts  to  the  *  state  of  his  Exchequer* — gives  di- 
rections for  another  remittance,  and  adds  : — 

You  will  think  I  am  a  ^^  Gargantua'  for  swallowing  money ! 
But  in  truth,  every  object  I  have  in  travelling  will  be  frustrated 
if  I  am  not  amply  supplied,  so  that  I  must  call  in  all  my  re- 
sources. ...  I  wish  very  much  to  see  Tunis,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  I  have  here  found  some  Roman 
ruins  that  are  not  mentioned  by  any  traveller  that  I  have 
read.    .     •     . 

'*  Among  the  amusing  novelties  which  I  have  lately  seen,  I 
may  reckon  that  of  a  Sacrifice  to  Devils.  There  are  seven  foun- 
tains near  the  sea-shore  of  Algiers,  which  are  regularly  haunted 
by  demons— but  they  are  good-natured  demons,  when  you  ap- 
pease them  by  sscn&cing  a  fowl  or  a  sheep.  Nay,  the  flesh  of 
the  victims^  when  eaten  by  sick  people,  recovers  them ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  crowds  of  negroes,  Jews,  Arabs,  Cabyles,  and 
Moors,  all  go  out  pell-mell,  men  and  women,  to  sacrifice  at  the 
fountains,  and  bring  home  healing  food  for  their  sick  friends. 
The  institution  is  not  warranted  by  the  Koran,  and  seems  a  su- 
perstition more  Pagan  than  Mahometan.  The  high-priest  is  a 
negro  from  Timbuctoo.  I  saw  no  mark  of  priesthood  about 
him,  except  that  he  collected  money.  They  sang  a  hymn  quite 
fit  for  Devil-worship.  They  washed  the  victim  in  the  sea — then 
turned  to  the  east ;  an  old  woman  squatted  before  the  priest, 
who  waved  the  knife  thrice  round  her,  and  then  killed  the  fowl 
by  cutting  its  throat.  The  whole  ceremony  reminded  me  some- 
what of  Homer.  A  merchant  here  introduced  me  to  the  highr 
priest,  as  a  Christian  Marabout  who  ^  had  preached  divine  things 
against  black  slavery ;'  so  that  the  '  niggers  and  niggeresses' 
came  all  grinning  about  me,  and  the  Blacky  hierophant  did  me 
the  honor  of  giving  me  snufif  out  of  his  'bacco-box.  T.  C." 
******* 

*  See  letters  to  Mr.  Richardfion  and  to  Mr.  Rogers,  pages  311-14. 

14* 
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The  ill  health  and  anxiety  of  mind,  under  which  he  was  suf- 
fering at  the  above  date,  were  speedily  removed  by  unexpected 
good  news*  from  home ;  so  that  he  returned  to  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  pilgrimage  with  unabated  ardor. 

The  ensuing  two  months  were  spent  in  short  excursions  within 
the  frontier — ^among  the  native  tribes,  and  in  collecting  such 
materials  from  oral  and  written  testimony,  regarding  their  polit- 
ical history,  social  habits,  and  prospects,  as  were  likely  to  inter- 
est a  curious  and  indefatigable  traveller.  To  the  success  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  research — relieving  the  gravity  of 
history,  by  lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes ;  sketches  of  so- 
ciety— peculiar  customs^-classic  associations — climate,  produce, 
and  population ;  by  everything,  in  short,  that  is  amusing,  or 
instructive — the  two  volumes,  since  given  to  the  public,  bear 
unequivocal  testimony,  and  establish  his  title  as  an  authority,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  French  domination  in  Algiers. 

At  length,  taking  a  much  wider  circuit,  with  Leo  Africanus 
in  his  hand,  Campbell  made  several  voyages  along  the  coast — 
visited  Bougia,  Bona,  and  Gran,  entered  into  familiar  intercourse 
with  Arab  Chiefs — feasted  and  slept  in  their  encampments — 
heard  the  lion  roar  in  his  native  desert — wrote  lines  on  a  Dead 
Eagle — and,  after  a  journey  full  of  novelty  and  adventure,  re- 
turned, at  the  end  of  April,  to  the  British  Consulate  at  Algiers. 
But  to  return  to  his  letters : — 

"OaAN,  March  18/A,  1886. 

'*  I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  announcing  Mr. 
Telford's  legacyf  before  I  left  Algiers.  I  need  not  say  the  be- 
quest is  a  providential  windfall — ^but  how  strange  it  is  that  the 
executors  gave  me  no  notice  of  it  1 

"  I  had  a  dreadful  passage  in  the  steamboat  from  Algiers  to 
Oran.|  The  Captain  at  one  time  had  the  idea  of  taking  refuge 
in  the  nearest  Spanish  port ;  but,  happily,  before  his  last  bushel 
of  coals  was  consumed,  we  got  into  Arzei,  where,  after  waiting 
two  days,  we  got  a  fair  wind  that  brought  us  hither.  I  was  so 
ill  with  sea-sickness  during  this  passage,  that  I  brought  up  blood, 


*  A  legacy  of  lOOOZ.  had  just  been  left  him. 

f  This  legacy  from  his  early  and  munificent  friend  was  nominally  1000?, 
part  of  which  was  paid  to  Campbell  soon  after  his  return  to  Londfon-r-tiie 
last  and  greater  portion,  still  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Telford's  executors,  is  pay- 
able to  the  Poet's  niece,  Mrs.  W.  Alfred  HiU. 

X  "  Durine  the  clanger,  and  even  my  sickness,"  he  told  the  Editor,  **  I 
was  haunted  by  the  picture  of  your  happy  fireside,  and  the  friends  there." 
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and  have  been  debilitated  ever  since ;  otherwise,  1  am  in  good 
health  and  spirits. — I  reckon  on  remaining  here  till  the  middle 
of  April — when  the  stormy  season  will  be  over — then  to  Algiers, 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  next  to  France  and  old  England  !  You 
will  find  me,^  I  fear,  a  little  changed  for  the  worse,  in  appearance, 
by  my  African  adventures,  but  in  heart  and  feelings  unchange- 
able, T.  C." 

Contrary  to  what  he  facetiously  imagined,  the  dormant  spirit 
of  song  was  not  rekindled  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun.  ^ 
Phoebus,  indeed,  was  more  propitious  on  the  north  than  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dead  Eagle — and  an  exordium,  written  at  the  instance  of  his 
friend  Neukomm — with  a  laughable  "  Ode,'*  composed  for  Mr. 
St.  John's  children,  the  African  tour  was  poetically  barren.  But 
his  letters  are  full  of  poetry ;  and  had  not  unforeseen  objects  di- 
verted his  attention  from  the  subject,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Algiers  would  have  become  the  scene  of  a  new  poem. 

Early  in  May,  Campbell  embarked  for  Europe ;  and  writing 
to  his  nephew,  gives  the  following  retrospective  sketch  of  his 
tour: — 

"Toulon,  LaearettOj  May  22d,  1886. 

"  You  must  excuse  the  shabbiness  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  I  write  to  you — for  I  am  now  in  the  Lazaretto  of 
Toulon,  a  sort  of  hospital  prison,  where  I  must  perform  quaran- 
tine for  six  days ;  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  any 
convenience.  I  am  happy  enough  to  get  something  to  eat  and 
drink. — In  spite  of  all  this  inconvenience,  I  am  right  happy  to 
be  once  more  in  Europe.  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  visited 
the  whole  coast  of  Algiers  from  Bona  to  Oran  ; — and  have  pen- 
etrated seventy  miles  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  Mascara,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  which  is  purely  African,  and  which  the 
French  have  not  conquered.  I  have  slept  for  several  nights 
under  the  tents  of  the  Arabs — I  have  heard  a  lion  roar  in  his 
native  savage  freedom,  and  I  have  seen  the  noble  animal  brought 
in  dead — measuring  seven  feet  and  a  half  independently  of  the 
tail.  I  dined  also  at  General  Trizel's  table  off  the  said  lion's 
tongue,  and  it  was  as  nice  as  a  neat's  tongue. 

"  The  excursion  to  the  interior  is  what  has  most  aflfected  my 
health  and  strength.  The  night  before  setting  out  for  Mascara, 
the  Arab  guides  and  the  interpreter  came  and  told  me  that  several 
murders  had  occurred  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Oran,  where 
I  then  was  ;  and  that  they  would  not  venture  on  the  journey — 
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Diable !  I  ^thought,  this  was  tormenting  I — but  I  must  see  Mas- 
cara, cost  what  it  may.  I  spent  at  my  lodgings  in  Oran  a  dread* 
ful  night,  but  at  break  of  day  I  went  and  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  a  Jew — ^whom  I  shall  ever  regard  as  my  friend*  — *  Sir' — I 
said,  ^  I  demand  your  assistance  to  help  me  to  go  to  Mascara. 
You  know  that  when  I  return  to  London,  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you' — alluding  to  an  affair  in  which  I  can  serve  him.  '  You  un- 
derstand Arabic-— come  with  me ;'  and  immediately  Mr.  Buznach 
came  out  like  a  hero — '  Yes,'  he  said,  *  Mr.  Campbell,  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  place  you  under  the  protection  of  a  friendly  tribe 
of  Arabs.'  He  then  turned  round  to  the  Arab  guides,  who 
were  unwilling  to  go  with  me,  and  said : — *  You  dogs — ^you 
swine !  do  you  talk  of  refusing  to  go  with  this  English  noble- 
man ? — If  you  do,  the  Bey  of  Mascara,  who  is  my  friend,  will 
strike  off  your  heads,  for  your  refusal !  Get  arms  and  mount !' 
— ^In  an  instant  six  of  us  were  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and 
pistols,  and  on  the  road  to  Mascara. 

'*  I  slept  at  Mascara,  in  the  house  of  a  Syrian  Christian,  who 
showed  me  a  world  of  kindness.  But  for  his  hospitality  I  must 
have  slept  in  the  streets — for  there  is  no  such  diing  as  an  Inn 
or  Hotel.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  so  simple,  that  they 
weigh  their  wool  and  grain  with  stones,  which  of  course  have 
a  determined  weight.  Abdallah,  my  Syrian  host,  sent  me  back 
with  some  Arab  protectors, — ^if  they  could  be  called  such,  for  they 
were  the  greatest  thieves  on  earth.  They  drank  my  wine  before 
my  face — agoing  under  a  tree,  where  they  laughingly  said  that 
Mahomet  could  not  see  them ! — ^This  was  a  dreadful  misfortune ; 
for  the  water  one  finds  in  Africa,  is  turbid  and  unwholesome ;  but 
luckily  we  reached  some  Arab  camps,  which  furnished  us  with 
sour  milk  from  time  to  time.     Oh,  that  delicious  beverage,  I 

*  "  Buznach  is  the  most  influential  Jew  in  the  Regency ;  he  understands 
Arabic :  he  mediated  between  the  French  and  the  Arab  tribes,  and  waa 
the  chief  means  of  bringing  about  peace.  .  .  .  When  I  saw  him  firsts 
hia  appearance  reminded  me  strongly  of  that  of  the  late  statesman  Wynd- 
bam.  I  thought  him  haughty,  even  to  an  air  of  misanf^py ;  but  stiH 
there  was  something  of  strong  character,  wliich  I  liked,  in  his  mien  and 
manner.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  ever  spoken  to  him.  .... 
*  3V[r.Buznach,'  I  said,  *you  lay  me  under  an  overwhelmbg  debt  of  grati- 
tude !'  Here  was  a  pi'oud  man — ^in  every  senise  of  the  word,'  a-  gentleman 
—to  whom  I  could  have  no  more  offered  a  remuneration,  without  offend- 
ing him,  than  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  had  he  been  alive — ^taking  the  trouble  to 
riae  forty  miles  under  an  African  sun,  and  who  must  measure  back  the 
same  journey  to-morrow — ay,  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  an  Arab  tent- 
all  out  of  gratuitous  kindness  to  a  mere  stranger." — Lettert  fnym  the  South, 
VqI  II  page  %(i%. 
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sliiall  bless  it  all  my  life  I  My  chief  misfortane  was  to  be  bit  by 
a  dog,  one  night  in  an  Arab  tent — when  I  was  going  out  to  see 
if  the  dawn  was  approaching.  I  had  a  sabre  in  my  hand,  with 
which  I  defended  myself  against  a  host  of  curs,  and  sent  off  some 
of  them  limping  and  howling— but  one  of  them  got  up  to  me, 
and  bit  me  in  tibe  thigh.  The  wound  is  now,  thank  God,  healed  ; 
but  the  whole  journey  has  been  trying.  The  heat  was  excessive, 
as  it  blistered  my  face,  so  that  the  s&  of  it  came  off  like  the 
skin  of  a  boiled  pea.  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  the  Poet's  residence  in  Algeria,  I  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  reminiscence  from  H.  M.  Consul-general,  Mr.  St. 
John: — 

**  Aloixbs,  May  20, 1846. 

"  What  struck  me  most  in  Campbell  was  his  extreme  modesty  re- 
spectmg  his  works,  and  a  certain  degree  of  vanity  regarding  points  where 
it  was  £U  phiced.  But  his  weaknesses  were  all  caused  by  e^oodness  of  heart 
His  extreme  violence  about  Poland  was  carried  to  su<£  an  extent  that 
when  I  once  asked  him  how  he  could  have  published  certain  odes  calling 
Nicholas  a  '  scoundrel,'*  &c  <bc^  he  relied,  *  Oh,  we  are  not  always  polite !' 

**  He  seemed  more  anxious  to  be  considerod  a  good  Qreek  scholar  than 
a  Poet ;  and  you  will  see  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  little  jeu  cT  esprit 
which  I  enclose.  This  was  a  good  proof  of  his  good^iature :  one  of  my 
children  at  dinner  told  him  a  mvoriie  cat  had  just  kittened,  and  that  he 
ought  to  write  a  oopy  of  verses  about  it  He  laughed  at  the  suggestion, 
and  after  dinner  scrawled  the  laughable  lines  whidi,  although  they  have 
no  poetical  pretensions,  are  full  of  good  nonsense ;  and  the  winding  up  is 
reailygood. 

"  When  he  was  at  Qran,  he  sent  me,  in  a  letter  which  I  now  have,  the^ 
original  verses  written  there  on  an  Eagle's  Feather,  afterwards  publiished, 
requesting  my  opinion— to  my  great  surprise ;  and  when  he  came  back  he 
at  my  suggestion,  made  some  trifling  alterations.  In  reply  to  a  question  I 
put  to  him  as  to  whidi  of  his  worn  he  thought  the  best,  and  "^en  I  ex- 
pected to  hear — ^if  not  his  laiger  poems— eit^r  *  Ye  Mariners,'  *  LochieV 
or  the  <  Scene  in  Argyllshire,"  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  name  his  *■  Lines 
on  the  View  from  St  Leonards.'  He  was  much  respected  here  even  by 
the  French,  with  whom  he  disputed  in  the  most  downright  manner.  He 
was  careless  of  his  money  to  such  a  degree  that  his  servant  might  have 
cheated  him  to  any  extent  During  his  visit,  the  Chevalier  Neukomm 
came  here  for  a  few  days,  and  asked  Campbell  to  turn  part  of  the  Book  of 
Job  into  verse  for  an  oratorio.  The  consequence  was,  that  these  two  and 
myself  got  an  English  Bible,  and  Campbell  turned  a  part  of  it>  mto  verse, 
— and  &,if  without  altering  the  simplicity  of  the  origmal.  Neukomm  did 
• 

*  This  ^ithet  was  applied  to  the  Czar,  at  a  moment  when  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  upon  Polish  mothers  and  their  in&nts,  b^  the  Emperor's 
authority,  were  related  to  the  Poet  in  "descriptions  wmch  harassed  his 
very  soul"— See  his  letters  fi-om  St  Leonards. 
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oompcwe  miuic ;  but  whether  it  waa  published  or  not,  you  will  know  better 
than  myael£  The  Poet,"  concludes  Mr.  St  John,  "  lived  with  us  for  some 
months,  and  left  us  with  the  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  him.  I  haye 
quantities  of  his  letters  written  to  me  on  his  rambles ;  but  their  contents 
are  mostly  in  his  *  Letters  from,  the  South.'  "* 

Here  follows  the  verses  alluded  to  : — 

"ODE, 

ON  THS  BIRTH  OF  FIVE  KITTENS  IN  TBE  BOUSE   OF  HSE  BftlTANIO 
MAJEBTT's  CONSUL-OENSaAL  AT  ALOIEBa" 

7\me — "  The  Caicpbells  aee  coMDrOb" 

**  The  cat  she  has  kitten'd,  Ohon !  Ofaon  1 
In  the  Consular  house  of  St  John,  St  John ; 

Of  her  five  little  cats 

(They  are  all  blind  as  bats) 
Hiere  are  two  to  be  drown'd,  that  are  gone,  are  gone  1 

«  But  the  rest  'twere  a  pity  to  drown,  to  drown ; 
Zugastif  and  Campbell,  and  Brown  and  Brown,^ 

Are  to  save  au  the  three 

From  this  e<U-a9-trophe€f 
And  to  rear  them  as  cats  of  renown,  renown. 

"  These  three  pretty  kittens,  so  sleek,  so  sleek. 
There's  Campbell  to  teach  them  their  Greek,  their  Greek  I 

Brown  will  train  them  to  mew 

'  Yankee  doodle,  doo,  doo !' 
And  Zugasti  in  Spanish  to  speak,  to  speak. 

'*Five  lives  they  shall  have,  every  one,  one  one ; 
Faine's  domestics  shall  beat  a  rattan,  rattan, 

On  the  Barbary  ooast^ 

Of  their  beauty  to  boast. 
From  the  shores  of  Bougie  to  Oran,  Oran ! 

"  Musicians  their  cat-gut  shall  bring,  shall  bring, 
And  our  kittens  shall  caper  and  sing,  and  sing. 
To  the  glorious  years 
Of  the  French  m  Algiers, 
And  the  health  of  her  Citizen  Kino,  king  king  T 


About  the  end  of  May,  Campbell  arrived  in  Paris ;  and  being 
presented  at  the  Tuileries  by  Lord  Granville,  was  honored  by 

•  Letter,  dated  Algiers,  May  20,  1846,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and 
to  which  reference  has  been  ah-eady  made.  Vol  I,  respecting  the  Poefs 
Greek.  The  reader  may  also  read  the  effect  Neukomm's  music  produced 
upon  his  mind  at  Bakewell  Church,  VoL  IL,  page  266. 

\  The  Chevalier  Zugasti,  Spanish  Consul  at  Algiers. 

±  Mr.  Brown,  Consul  of  the  United  States,  America. 


J 
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the  King  with  a  long  and  gracious  audience.  Curious  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  an  enlightened  EngUshman  upon  the  actual 
state  of  the  Regency,  his  Majesty  questioned  the  Poet  rather 
closely  on  the  subject,  and  appeared  much  gratified  by  his  an- 
swers. This  interview,  he  told  me,  was  very  interesting ;  and, 
after  a  frank  statement  of  the  impressions  left  upon  his  mind  by 
the  late  tour,  he  took  leave  of  the  "  Citizen  King,'*  much  pleased 
with  his  reception. 

He  returned  to  London  in  improved  health,  looking,  as  every 
one  observed,  "  some  years  younger*'  than  when  he  set  forth  on 
his  travels.*  His  old  friends  were  delighted  to  see  him ;  but 
not  more  so,  he  remarked,  than  he  was  "  to  find  himself  once 
more  in  their  society."  His  African  £td ventures  having  invested 
him  with  new  attractions,  curiosity  was  excited,  invitations  multi- 
plied; and,  for  a  time,  the  company  and  conversation  of  the 
"African  traveller'*  were  more  courted  than  those  of  "the 
Poet."  He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  imme- 
diately after  his  return ;  for,  like  his  physical  frame,  his  mind 
had  recovered  its  tone ;  and  without  ever  availing  himself  of 
a  "  traveller's  privilege,"  he  delighted  to  expatiate  in  the  friendly 
circle,  upon  the  strange  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  the  stories  he 
had  heard,  the  wild  society  in  which  he  had  mixed — with  nume- 
rous personal  anecdotes  and  adventures,  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  detailed  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly.  There 
was  a  marked  difference,  however,  between  the  spoken  and  the 
writteti  records;  his  anecdotes  lost  much  of  their  sparkling 
qualities  by  transfusion ;  and,  graphic  and  characteristic  as  they 
are,  his  "  Letters  from  the  South**  present  but  a  portion  of  the 
pecuhar  talent  that  animated  his  conversation. 

He  continued  in  town  during  the  season ;  removed  his  quar- 
ters to  York  Chambers,  St.  James *s-street,  fitted  up  his  library 
for  the  seventh  time,  and  then  sat  down  to  prepare  his  "  Let- 
ters" for  the  press.  In  the  midst  of  these,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
beautiful  air  which  he  had  heard  at  a  private  party,  and  could 
find  no  rest  until  he  wrote  to  Mrs,  Arkwright : — 

"  Aug.  19 /A. — I  have  a  request  to  make,  which  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  assuming.     All  the  world  that  has  heard  what  I 


*  The  munificent  legacy  left  to  him  by  Mr.  Telford  had  placed  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  though  the  journey  had  been 
ezpensivey  it  did  not  perhaps  cost  him  more  than  his  ordinary  residence  in 
London. 
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believe  ib  your  last  composition,  is  charmed  with  it ;  I  mean  the 
song  beginiiiDg — 

*  A1m»  my  lore,  70a  do  me  wrong 
To  treat  me  thus  disooarteousLy/ 

The  words  are  apparently  old  ;  and  as  an  amateur,  and  a  sort  of 
connoisseur,  of  onr  old  poetry,  I  have  been  applied  to,  to  tell 
where  those  words  are  to  be  found.  But  I  have  been  obliged, 
with  a  little  mortification,  to  confess  my  ignorance  on  the  sub- 

i'ect.     Will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  where  I  can  find  the 
ittle  poem  f     I  should  like  to  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  of  my 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets. 

^  I  have  been  a  great  wanderer  since  I  saw  you  ;  but  sure  it 
was  strange  enough  to  meet  at  Algiers  with  the  same  individual 
Chevalier  Neukomm,  whom  I  met  at  your  hospitable  mansion. 
Tou  may  guess  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  He  has  imposed  a 
task  upon  me  which  the  anticipated  honor  of  joining  my  name 
with  his,  would  not  allow  me  to  decline.  It  is  composing  the 
words  of  an  Oratorio,  from  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  so  difficult — 
I  should  rather  say,  so  impossible — to  versify  the  sublime  text 
of  the  Bible,  that  I  fear  it  will  require  the  *  patience  of  Job'  to 
read  my  poetical  lucubration.     It  will  not  be  out  till  winter. 

"  I  have  listened  in  Africa  to  the  native  strains,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  ;  but  their  music  is 
really  not  worth  going  so  far  to  hear.  It  has  no  discernible 
rhythm ;  but  from  the  kindness  of  a  charming  French  vocalist, 
Madame  De  Verger — ^the  wife  of  a  French  colonel  at  Algiers, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Neukomm's — ^I  have  been  able  to  bring 
home  tiiree  popular  Algerine  melodies,  which  will  be  published 
in  *  The  New  Monthly.'  T.  C." 

*  *  *  #  *  * 

A  new  edition  of  the  Poems  being  called  for,  it  was  a^eed 
that,  in  imitation  of  Kogers's  "  Italy,"  it  should  be  brought  out 
with  all  the  attractions  that  tasteful  designs  and  finished  engra- 
vings could  bestow. 

Mr.  Turner  was  conmoissioned  to  furnish  the  designs,  Goodall 
the  engravings.  With  such  a  combination  of  talent,  the  profits 
of  an  **  illustrated  Edition"  promised  to  indemnify  the  author 
for  all  expenses,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus  at  his  disposal. 
The  cost  of  the  drawings  and  engravings,  as  he  calculated, 
would  anoount  to  800/. ;  but  in  the  end,  I  believe,  it  much  ex 
ceeded  that  sum. 

About  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
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Mr.  Colburn  to  supply  ^^  The  New  Monthly"  with  a  regular 
series  of  "  Letters  from  the  South."  For  this  undertaking  he 
was  well  prepared,  as  it  only  required  that  he  should  care^y 
revise  the  original  letters,  which  he  had  forwarded  in  weekly 
despatches  to  a  friend  in  England,  from  the  time  of  his  first 
landing  at  Algiers. 

Thus  employed,  his  health  continued  firm,  his  activity  unabated; 
and  as  his  letters  successively  appeared  in  "The  New  Monthly," 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  novelty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled,  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  readers  of  that  popular  Journal. 

After  a  long  blank  in  his  private  correspondence,  he  writes : 

"  Feb,  14<A. — ^I  console  myself  with  rewriting  to  you  my  four- 
teenth Letter  from  Algiers.  At  present  I  am  on  my  voyage  to 
Bona,  and  stopping  at  Bugia.  From  thence  you  wiU  have  some 
matter  which  I  trust  will  be  interesting  to  you.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  little  Lrish  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Burke,  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service,  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
wrecked  near  Bugia  with  her  uncle,  and  some  domestics ;  and 
after  romantic  hazards,  was  relieved  from  her  captivity  by  the 
Kabyles.  The  story  might  be  the  subject  of  a  melo-drama. 
The  son  of  a  Kabyle  Chief  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Burke,  and  de- 
manded her  in  marriage ;  but  the  neighboring  Chie&  interpos- 
ed, being  anxious  to  have  her  ransom.  She  was  restored 
uninjured ;  but  her  mother  and  brother  perished  in  the  ship- 
wreck."— 

"  Turner  has  sent  three  more  drawings  for  my  poems  to  the 
engraver,  making  in  all,  five  out  of  twelve  for  which  he  en- 
gaged. Two  are  finished  by  Groodall,  very  exquisitely ;  but  he 
is  now  rising  in  price,  and  demands  30/.  for  each  vignette,  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  Turner's  drawing  for  *  O'Connor's  Child,' 
is  a  charming  thing.  T.  C." 

*  «  «  4lr  « 

Arrangements  being  made  for  a  visit  to  his  "Northern 
brethren,''  as  he  often  designated  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Gray : — ' 

"  May  24/^. — In  the  midst  of  my  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture northward,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  warning 
to  you  as  to  the  particular  time  of  my  arrival  in  Glasgow.  I 
have  taken  my  place  in  the  steamer  for  next  Saturday,  the 
28th,  and  expect  to  be  in  Leith  on  the  31st  I  shall  tarry 
at  ikiinburgh,  perhaps,  three  days  ;  and  then  you  are  as  sure 
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of  seeing  me  at  Giaremont  Place,  as  of  seeing  King  Williani 
at  the  Plain  Stanes !  So  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  salt  her- 
rings and  white  paddings  for  your  poor,  dependent  relation."* 

"  T.  C." 

As  the  history  of  this  visit — the  "  happiest  he  had  ever 
made  in  Scotland"! — is  faithfully  preserved  in  his  private  let- 
ters, the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  have  its  details  in  the 
Poet's  own  words :  with  this  view,  the  extracts  which  follow, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  months,  are  carefully  arranged 
in  the  £brm  of  a  diary  : 

'^EDiNiiumoH,  May  81. 

"  As  far  as  company  was  concerned,  the  voyage  was  an 
agreeable  one.  In  the  intervals  between  my  fits  of  illness,  I 
could  enjoy  even  the  romps  of  a  playful  little  family  of  children 
from  the  West  Indies.  There  never  were  prettier  misses  to  flirt 
with  the  Nestor  of  flirtation  I  The  elder  was  only  six.  Their 
mother,  on  being  told  who  I  was,  said,  '  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  our  fellow-passenger  is  C.  the  poet ;  for  the  moment  I  saw 
him  look  at  my  little  ones,  I  said,  that  man  is  a  devoted  lover 
of  children.'  Mrs.  M — e,  their  mother,  told  me  that  she  was 
bringing  them  home  for  their  education,  and  was  looking  out  for 
a  governess.  At  that  moment,  word  was  brought  me  that  a 
young  lady — a  very  elegant  one  too — ^regretted  that  she  was  too 
ill  to  see  me.  The  name  recalled  to  me  Miss  D — s,  whom  I  had 
met  often  in  Algiers,  where  she  was  governess  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Lacroutz  the  banker.  As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to 
meet  me,  I  introduced  her  to  Mrs.  M — e,  reniinding  her  of  her 
wish  to  have  a  most  respectable  governess  for  her  children. 
Here,  I  said,  is  a  trustworthy  person.  The  St.  Johns,  the  La- 
croutzes,  and  all  who  knew  her  at  Algiers,  held  Miss  D — s  in 
the  greatest  regard,  and  lamented  that  her  health  had  obliged 
her  to  leave  Africa.  In  consequence  of  this  conversation.  Miss 
D — 8  is  engaged  as  governess  to  the  M — es." 

"  On  Monday  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  languidly  up  at  break- 
fast, Mrs.  M.  said — *  Mr.  C.  do  you  see  a  lady  who  is  looking 
very  hard  at  you  ?*  and,  sure  enough,  I  saw  a  comely  Scotch 

*  For  these  two  national  dainties  the  Poet  had  always  a  particular  rel- 
ish.  "^  Homer  and  a  salt  herring,"  he  used  to  say,  were  indispensable  at 
his  breakfast  table. 

f  His  residence,  during  this  visits  was  chiefly  at  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Blairbetii,  near  Glasgow ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  of  Mr. 
Alison. 
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leddie  smiling  and  looking  at  me  very  kindly.  She  then  came 
and  addressed  me  in  broad  Scotch :  *  Maister  Cammel — eh  me  I 
have  ye  forgotten  Sabina  L —  V  and  this  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  dancing-school  sweethearts,  Mrs.  L.,  on  whose  three 
daughters,  older  than  Sabina,  I  once  wrote  a  long,  foolish  poem. 
Sabina  then  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  fortune ;  and  thus  we  had  agreeable  society  enough,  if  I 
could  have  enjoyed  it 

'^  At  five  this  morning  I  reached  Leith  more  dead  than  alive. 
Luckily  my  friend  Blair  is  with  me,  whose  attentions  are  of 

^great  use  to  me I  repaired  instantly  to  my  sister 

Mary.  Oh,  the  meeting  was  painful !  She  is  almost  deaf  and 
blind.  I  was  taken  very  ill  under  her  roof,  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  I  felt  at  seeing  her — poor,  dear  soul,  her  memory 
is  going.  ...  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  or 
Mr.  Alison ;  they  are  in  the  country ;  and  I  have  not  nerve  to 
stand  a  meeting  with  them — but  shall  see  them  on  my  return 
from  Glasgow.     ...  T.  C." 

**  Blaisbeth,  Jwm  8/A. 

"What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  under  this  roof,  in  my 
present  state  of  prostrated  strength !  The  attention  of  the 
three  Miss  Grays  is  sisterliuess  itself.  Every  species  of  comfort 
that  can  be  thought  of  is  found  for  me  ;  and  the  moral  solace 
of  kind-hearted  society  is  more  effective  than  medicine — if  I 
took  medicine,  which  I  do  not ;  for  I  trust  to  repose — and  the 
medicatrix  vis  naturce.  But  by  repose,  I  don't  mean  sleep  ;  I 
even  avoid  resting  on  the  sofa  for  fear  of  dozing  in  the  day-time, 
which  I  find  by  experience  to  be  noxious.  My  convalescence, 
though  slow,  seems  to  be  sure — as  this  very  letter  proves ;  for  I 
could  not  have  achieved  it  yesterday.  .  .  I  have  grown  so  saucy 
to-day,  as  to  eat  a  whole  chop  to  my  luncheon,  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent, for  hours  together,  of  the  society  of  my  kind  cousins, 
which  hitherto  I  could  not  dispense  with.  .  .  .  You  would 
only  need  some  lessons  in  Scotch,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
those  good  dear  souls,  to  appreciate  them  as  I  do.  You  would 
respect  them  for  a  strong  vein  of  shrewd  sense — and  you  would 
love  them  for  that  affection  for  their  kinsman,  which  has  der 
scended  to  them  from  their  mother.*  They  have  been  travel- 
lers, like  myself — ^having  been  as  far  as  the  island  of  Madeira, 
of  which  they  give  an  entertaining  account. 


*  See  her  character,  »a  drawn  by  the  Poet,  pp.  118-9. 
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"^  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  pleasant,  and  the  yiew 
from  it  is  magnificent  It  stretches  northward,  over  undula- 
tions of  rich  green  hills  to  the  Clyde,  and  the  spacious,  well- 
steepied  city  of  Glasgow.  Beyond,  lie  the  Grampian  mountains, 
terminating  to  the  west  in  a  lull,  at  the  foot  of  which  Galgacus 
fought  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  his  Caledonians.  If  Herbert 
is  beside  you,  and  has  a  copy  of  Tacitus  with  him,  make  him 
translate  to  you  the  speech  of  the  Caledonian  King. 

"T.  C." 

^June  9  th, — Yesterday  mv  letter  was  interrupted  by  a  de- 
putation from  ^  the  Campbell  Club,'  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
arrival,  and  ask  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them.  I  ex- 
pected two  or  three  persons  ;  but  there  arrived  two  coach-loads 
of  them  ;  and,  as  hospitality  required,  cold  fowls,  tongue,  wine, 
&c.,  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  Grays,  at  a  three  o'clock 
luncheon.  I  gave  them  a  promise  to  dine  with  them  this  day 
fortnight — health  permitting.     Among  the  invitations  which  I 

must  regret  being  unable  to  accept,  is  one  from  Samuel  H y 

the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  *  Argus ' — ^a  flaming  tort/,  but  a  most 
original,  honest  fellow,  whom  the  very  radicals  like.  Sam  is  a 
sort  of  Falstaff,  without  either  his  knavery  or  his  drunkenness. 
His  facetiousness  is  a  god-send  in  relieving  the  fudge  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner.  .  .  .  Tory  as  he  is,  he  supported  me  in  my  election 
to  the  Rectorship,  and  when  some  waggish  enemy  published 
that  my  mother  had  been  a  *  washerwoman  in  the  Goose-dubs 
of  Glasgow,'*  Samuel's  zeal  to  repel  the  calumny  was  perfectly 
amusing. 

•  Tickler.  Our  worthy  fiiends,  the  people  of  the  "West  Oountry,  did 
themselves  infinite  credit  by  their  ooraial  reception  of  their  Bard  and 
Rector. 

North,  They  did  so  indeed.  Campbell's  speeches  and  addresses,  on  his 
installation,  and  at  the  pubUc  dinner,  contained  yeiy  many  happy  touches — 
apt,  ingenious,  hearty,  and  gratefuL 

Tickler.  You  heard,  I  presume,  that  the  Gander  tried  to  disturb  the 
genial  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  by  his  Ooose-dub  gabble,  bat 
got  hissed  and  hooted  back  to  his  green-mantled  pool 

j^ortk.  I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  an  able  castigation  of  this  creature  in 
"  The  Scots  Times ;"  and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that  the  illustrious  Author 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope "  cut  him  dead.  In  England  such  baseness 
would  be  held  incredible.  Tet,  plucked  as  he  is  of  every  feather,  and 
bleeding  all  oyer,  he  struts  about  in  the  same  mock-majesty  as  ever,  and 
construes  pity  and  contempt  into  keudos  and  glorification. 

Shepherd,  I  dinna  ken  wha  you're  speakm'  about  But  wha  wull  the 
College  laddies  mak*  Rector  neist?  —  Blackwood's  MAGAznns.  Nbetss 
Ambrosicma^  Jidy,  1827. 
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^^  I  have  exhorted  *  *  ,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  to  stand  for  Glasgow,  but  without  effect :  one  cause 
of  his  reluctance  is  the  zealous  admiration  he  entertains  for 
^  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  whom  he  was  the  chief  means  of  getting 
elected  for  Glasgow,  and  will  get  him  re-elected  in  case  of  a 
dissolution.  He  is  deeply  versed  in  Indian  affiairs ;  and  I  dare 
say  his  estimation  of  Lord  William  is  correct.  But  another 
cause  of  his  reluctance  I  suspect  to  be  disgust  at  our  ultra- 
radical  townsmen. 

"  G^— ,  like  every  one  else  here,  is  becoming  a  phrenologist. 
There  is  even  a  barber  in  Glasgow  who  makes  wigs  on  phreno- 
logical principles  !  I  have  beseeched  my  host  to  defer  my  con- 
version until  I  am  perfectly  recovered  from  lumbago.  To  suffer 
under  both  would  be  intolerable. 

*^  Well — summer  is  come  at  last,  and  to-day  this  place  is  de- 
licious. The  blackbirds  are  singing  close  to  my  window  ;  and, 
in  the  inside  of  a  huge  white  hawthorn,  a  swarm  of  bees  is 
murmuring.  The  nearest  village  is  Rutherglen — a  place  of  ro- 
mantic interest  in  Scottish  history.  The  steeple  of  a  church 
still  remains,  in  which  WiUiam  Wallace,  and  some  other  Scottish 
Chiefs,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Englafid,  dated  February 
8,  1297.  K  it  keeps  fine  to-morrow,  I  expect  to  walk  as  far  as 
Rutherglen,  and  to  pick  up  some  further  accounts  of  its  an- 
tiquities.* T.  C." 

.  "  June  22d, — I  am  not  quite  delivered  from  what  the  Welsh- 
man described  his  complaint  to  be — ^  weakness,  debility,  and 
want  of  strength  T  My  cough  is  in  danger  of  being  continued 
by  the  very  extraordinary  care  that  is  taken  of  me  by  my  three 
dear,  sisterly  Scotch  oousius.  They  found  me  but  a  poor  eater 
when  I  came,  and  tried  to  discover,  by  cross-questioning  me, 
what  were  my  favorite  dishes — ^not  by  my  confessions — ^for  I 
shook  my  head  like  an  innocent  saint ;  but,  by  shrewd  observa- 
tion, they  found  at  last  that  I  dearly  love  cold  salmon — stewed 
soles — ^minced  beef  collop» — an  exqi^ite  dish,  strangely  un- 
known in  England — corned  beef,  and  a  few  other  dainties !  and 
with  these  they  ply  me  so  incessantly,  that  I  really  believe  my 
recovery  is  retarded  by  choice  feeding ! 

"  I  never  enjoyed  revisiting  Scotland  so  much  before.  In  for- 
mer visits  I  was  always  stinted  in  time,  and  hurried,  and  haunted 
by  the  necessity  of  sending  up  MSS.  or  corrected  proof-sheets  to 


*  See  letter,  June  22,  page  888. 
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London.  Now,  I  am  my  own  master.  Bnt  some  evils  will  no 
doubt  result  from  this  present  felicity  I  All  the  pains  which 
you  and  F.  took  for  years,  in  trying  to  scrape  the  Scotch  accent 
off  my  tongue,  as  well  as  thirty-eight  years'  residence  in  Eng- 
land, will  l^  found  to  have  been  thrown  away,  the  moment  I 
open  my  mouth  in  speaking  to  you  !  I  doubt  if  you  will  know 
me  again,  except  by  sight — suoh  a  Hyperborean  pronunciation 
shall  1  bring  back  I  In  fact,  the  droll  sound  of  the  Scotch  words, 
and  the  expressive  oddity  of  their  phrases  so  tickle  and  delight 
me,  that  I  am  constantly  talking  Scotch,  and  succeed  h  merveille. 

'*  I  am  delighted  with  every  thing  I  see  in  my  blessed  old 
Scotland,  except  the  bare  feet  of  so  many  of  her  '  bonny  lasses.* 
Tell  it  not  in  London — ^publish  it  not  in  Westminster — that  you 
will  see  buxom  young  girls  and  (what  is  worse)  grey-haired  old 
women  going  about  without  shoes  or  stockings !  I  am  con- 
stantly preaching  against  this  national  disgrace  to  my  country- 
men. It  is  a  barbarism  so  unlike — so  unworthy  of — ^the  other- 
wise civilized  character  of  the  commonalty,  which  is  the  most 
intelligent  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  unpalliated  even  by 
poverty  in  Glasgow,  where  the  industrious  are  exceedingly  well 
off. 

Otherwise,  I  like  to  look  round  even  on  low  life  in  Scotland. 
The  tall,  large-limbed  peasantry,  still  corresponding  with  Taci- 
tus *s  description  of  them  two  thousand  years  ago,  are  sagacious, 
undegenerate  Caledonians.  The  lasses,  in  general,  are  strapping 
queans,  with  more  bone  than  beauty,  and  yield  the  palm  in  soft 
features  to  yours  of  the  south ;  but  you  see  a  great  many  good 
figures,  and  blyth,  comely  countenances  among  them.  Nay,  it 
has  struck  me  still  more  than  it  did  in  France,  that  when  Na- 
ture turns  out  beauty  in  Scotland,  she  takes  pride  and  pains  in 
making  that  beauty  a  paragon — even  in  the  lowest  classes. 
Where  do  you  think  I  should  have  seen  a  head,  neck,  and  fig- 
ure— to  copy  which,  I  am  sure,  any  great  artist  in  the  world 
would  take  a  £Eur  journey  ? — a  figure  that  sets  you  dreaming 
about  the  heroines  of  romance  ?  Why,  in  the  very  servant-maid 
that  waits  at  Mr.  Gray's  table ! 

"  The  first  day  she  served  at  table,  I  was  *  struck  all  of  a  heap' 
with  the  living  picture,  but  took  only  looks,  unobserved  by 
others — and  still  more  by  the  maid  herself;  for  the  admiring 
gaze,  which  a  gentleman  may  prolong,  without  insult,  on  a 
lady — becomes  an  insult,  when  directed  to  a  poor  servant  girl.  _ 
And  so  well  I  played  the  hypocrite,  that,  when  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  Margaret  gone,  the  Miss  G s  expressed  their 
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astonishment  that  I  was  the  only  man  of  taste,  to  whom  Mar- 
garet had  ever  handed  the  bread,  who  had  not  glowered  at  her, 
and  gane  half  daft  in  raving  about  her. 

"  I  then  confessed  to  them  what  I  thought  of  her ;  and  was 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  mind  and  intellect  belonged  to 
such  a  model.  They  told  me  she  is  an  innocent  good  girl — 
*  sae  gude-natured,  and  sae  bonny,  that  we  dinna  Hke  to  part 
wi'  her.'     Her  very  female  fellow-servants  pet  her,  and  admire 

her  beauty.     Miss  G once  overheard  the  cook-maid  say, 

after  she  had  made  her  toilet  and  dressed  herself  for  the  kirk, 
'  Hech,  sirs,  is't  no  hard  that  1  canna  dress  mysel  wi'  a'  my  rib- 
bons and  mutches,  sae  as  to  be  looked  worth  a  preen ;  while 
that  bonny  darling,  Margaret,  needs  but  a  row  to  clout  about 
her  head,  to  look  like  a  goddess !' 

"  Yesterday  a  deputation  of  the  *  Campbell  Club,'  accompa- 
nied by  Professor  W n,  who  had  come  from  Edinburgh  and 

joined  the  club  dinner,  came  to  Blairbeth  whilst  the  family  were 
from  home.  I  rang  to  get  refreshment  for  them,  and  fair  Mar- 
garet brought  it  in.  The  Professor  looked  at  her  with  so  much 
admiration,  that  I  told  him  in  Latin  to  contain  his  raptures,  and 
he  did  so ;  but  rose  and  walked  round  the  room  like  a  lion 
pacing  his  cage.  .  .  .  Before  parting,  he  said,  *  Cammel, 
that  might  be  your  ain  Gertrude !  Could  you  not  just  ring  and 
get  me  a  sight  of  that  vision  of  beauty  again  ?'  *  No,  no :'  I 
told  him — '  get  you  gone,  you  Moral  Philosopher  loon,  and  give 
my  best  respects  to  your  wife  and  daughters !' 

4:  *  *  *  * 

"  June  22. — I  have  dined  out  several  days  in  company  with 
the  Grays,  among  their  country  neighbors.  We  spent  one  very 
pleasant  day  at  the  house  of  Gray's  brother  Robert.  .  .  . 
His  wife  is  a  Campbell,  and  his  mother-in-law  a  Cameron  by 
birth,  and  a  cousin  of  the  *  Lochiel  Camerons — such  a  genealo- 
gist 1  such  an  original  and  true  old  Scotch  lady  I  She  could 
tell  me  of  relatives — fifty  cousinships  removed — that  I  had  never 
heard  of!  She  understands  all  the  reticulations  of  clanship  con- 
nexion, as  minutely  as  Charles  Bell  does  the  network  of  human 
nerves.  But  my  ignorance  astonished  her,  as  much  as  her 
knowledge  astonished  me.  She  wondered  that  I  should  never 
have  heard  of  Miss  Jenny  MacTaggart,  of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers, 
and  Miss  Mary  Campbell  of  the  42nd  Regiment.  At  this  I  fell 
back  in  my  chair  in  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  *  Well,  so  there  are 
long  as  well  as  sliort  petticoats  in  the  Highland  regiments  I' 
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^  Na,  na,  Mr.  Cammel/  she  Baid,  '  ye  needna  lauch  sae  lood ;  I 
onlj  meant  that  Mary  Oammel's  fiuther  (wha,  by  the  bye,  was 
your  ain  miiher's  cousin  twice  removed)  was  a  cabtain  in  the 
42nd.'  " 


"  June  23rf. — ^Thank  fate  I  have  got  over  the  Club  dinner* 
veiy  well.  I  bargained  that  the  toasts  should  not  detain  me 
beyond  a  certain  hour,  and  I  returned  with  the  Grays  in  their 
carriage,  so  as  to  be  at  home  at  eleven.  There  was  a  band  of 
music,  and  excellent  appropriate  toasts.  The  one  played  after  the 
*  Princess  Victoria'  amused  me — *  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie 
yet,"  Professor  Wilson  made  two  eloquent  speeches,  and  very 
fenced  against  my  speech,  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  Tories  as  a 
people  that  should  be  kindly  treated,  because  they  are  a  breed 
£Eist  disappearing,  like  fairies,  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
will  soon  be  found  nowhere  on  its  surfiace  except  as  stuffed  mum-K 
mies,  and  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  British  Museum." 


*  In  the  books  of  the  Campbell  Olub  I  find  the  following  record  of  this 
day's  festivity : — 

"*  Tuesday,  June  21,  was  a  great  day  for  the  C.  C,  and  must  ever  be 
amoiu^  the  brightest  in  its  histoir.  The  members,  with  a  select  number  of 
friends,  had  the  distinguished  honor  and  happiness  c^  entertaining  their 
illustrious  Patron  at  duiner.  At  siz  of'ckKdi:,  about  eighly  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  a  very  elegant  and  substantial  entertainment  in  me  Aigyll  HoteL 
Mr.  GuUen,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair;  supported  on  the  right  by 
Hr.  Campbell,  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening,  and  on  the  left  by  Pro- 
fessor WiLaon,  author  of  *  The  Isle  of  Palms,'  <fec,  who  came  from  Edinburgh 
expressly  to  unite  with  the  Club  in  doing  homage  to  his  great  fnend.  The 
Chairman,  at  the  proper  moment,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  subject ;  and  the  Club  and  fmnds  responded  to  the  toast 
with  nine-timea-ninel  and  one  entktmastic  cheer  morel  Mr.  Campl)&ll 
replied  in  a  speech  replete  with  feeling,  and  elegance  of  thought  ana  ex- 
pression, felicitously  intermingled  with  many  strokes  of  refined  and  chast- 
ened humor.  The  health  of  Professor  Wilson,  coupled  with  *  the  litera- 
ture of  Scotland,'  was  fiven  fixmi  the  Vice^^hair,  in  an  address  of  great 
beauty ;  and  the  learned  Professor,  in  replying,  ami  in  giving  *  "Wordsworth, 
Rogers,  Southcy,  and  the  Literature  of  England,'  demonstrated  that  his 
own  fiune  was  founded  on  the  imperishable  rock  of  great,  inherent  genius. 
The  toasts  that  followed  were  entu^ly  of  a  literary  cast    Cunningham  offi- 


.  ,keptup 

the  flow  of  soul,  till  the  Bght  of  another  day  dawned  on  their  carousals.  A 
delightful,  proud  occasion— -to  live  lastingly  in  the  most  joyous  remembrance 
ctf  the  Campbell  Club" 
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"  June.' — Considerable  sensation  has  been  produced  here  of 
late  by  a  disputation  in  public.  Breckenridge,  an  American 
clergyman,  has  been  sent  ov^r,  by  the  opponents  of  *  sudden ' 
negro  emancipation,  to  challenge  Thomson,  an  eloquent  mis- 
sionary from  this  country,  who  preached  *  immediate '  emanci- 
pation in  the  United  States.  These  two  m^t  in  a  church  in 
Glasgow,  and  had  immense  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was 
too  ill  to  attend  them,  but  curiously  anxious  to  hear  the  result. 
Glasgow  is  a  sad  place  for  sentiments  favorable  to  black  slavery, 
and  Breckenridge  has  been  kindly  received  here.  He  is  a  most 
acute,  able  man ;  and  the  report  at  first  was,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
he  had  foiled  and  prostrated  his  antagonist  But  the  papers 
have  reported  the  four  nights'  debates ;  and  the  youngest  Miss 
Gray,  who  attended  one  of  them,  has  given  me  a  difi'erent  ac- 
count. The  result  of  this  disputation  is,  that  Breckenridge  is  a 
shrewd  sophist — ^incomparably  more  dexterous  in  argument 
than  Thomson  ;  but  Thomson  has  justice  on  his  side,  and  can- 
not be  beat.  I  rejoice — I  exult  in  this  occurrence.  I  thank  the 
American  slave-holders  for  sending  over  this  apologist  for  sla- 
very, and  advocate  for  its  only  gradual  abolition.  The  truth  is, 
that  slavery  is  a  curse  and  a  crime,  that  cannot  be  too  soon 
abolished.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  he  does  not  defend  slavery  in  the  abstract." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  June, — ^I  promised  to  tell  you  something  more  about  Ru- 
therglen.*  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  place,  but  shall 
not  send  you  all  the  details — recollecting  the  maxim  of  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  that  the  secret  of  being  wearisome  is  to  say  all 
that  can  be  said.  But  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  say,  that  1  feel 
myself  as  if  on  classic  Scottish  ground,  in  the  old  *  borough- 
town  '  of.  Rutherglen  on  the  Clyde.  The  main  street,  wide  and 
pleasant,  has  numbers  of  houses  of  the  oldest  style  of  Scottish 
burgess  architecture  ;  and  the  name  of  Wallace  is  so  common 
on  the  sign-boards,  that  you  would  think  the  clan  of  the  Wal- 
laces had  settled  here.  Sir  William  Wallace's  estate  is  not  a 
great  way  off,  and,  of  course,  every  Wallace  here  claims  kin- 
dred with  the  hero.  I  like  Rutherglen,  too,  for  its  antiquity  as 
a  Scottish  borough,  which  may  be  traced,  with  no  extravagant 
conjecture,  to  the  days  of  Macbeth.  By  documents  it  is  proved 
almost  up  to  the  Norman  Conqueror.  ,  The  very  name  of  an 
'  old  British  borough  brings  welcome  associations  to  my  mind. 

*  See  ant^j  letter,  June  9. 
Vol.  II. — 15 
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In  the  borouglis,  the  old  kings,  both  Scotch  and  English,  first 
drew  the  industrious  common  people  about  them,  under  their 
royal  protection ;  and  the  burgesses,  in  return,  reared  up  a  bul- 
wark to  defend  both  kings  and  commons  from  a  tyrannous 
aristocracy.  Then  courts  of  justice  and  civic  magistrates  first 
protected  citizens  and  subjects  from  the  dungeons  and  gallows 
of  the  barons.  In  fact,  our  *  borough-towns '  were  the  nests  of 
British  liberty — strange  (but  what  a  tissue  of  strangeness  is 
human  history  !)  that  the  chartered  boroughs  degenerated  into 
nests  of  monopoly  and  corruption  !  Corruption  seized  them  to 
hatch  institutions  and  corporations,  unfavorable  to  trade  and 
civic  elections — just  as  the  'cuckoo  seizes  on  the  song-bird's  nest 
to  rear  her  own  tuneless  progeny.  Still  I  look  at  the  old  bo- 
rough-towns with  fond  recollections  of  antiquity.  Rutherglen 
was  a  place  of  shipping  and  commerce  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago,  and  traded  with  France,  whilst  Glasgow  was  merely  the 
seat  of  a  few  clergymen.  When  they  built  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  workmen  came  and 
brought  all  their  provisions  from  Rutherglen.  The  place  is  fa- 
mous for  ancient  customs,  among  which  is  one  that  I  believe  is 
descended  from  paganism — ^namely,  the  baking  of  *  sour  cakt%J 
and  presenting  them  to  strangers  who  frequent  the  fair,  or  annual 
market.  I  should  not  wonder,  considering  all  the  ceremonies 
of  this  old  custom,  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  heathenism  which 
Jeremiah*  condemns.  It  is  precisely  what  the  children,  fathers 
and  women  of  Rutherglen  do  on  this  occasion,  though  they 
stop  short  of  fulfilling  the  rest  of  Jeremiah's  words  : — *  to  make 
cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink-ofi^erings 
unto  other  gods,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to  anger.' 

"  Now,  if  you  are  not  asleep  after  all  this  preaching,  take  no- 
tice that  you  ought  to  receive,  either  with  this  letter,  or  shortly 
after  its  arrival,  a  little  aouvenir  fi'om  me — ^a  butterfly  prettily 
made  (I  hope  you  will  think)  with  wings  of  Scotch  pebbles. 
The  butterfly,  though  we  call  it  a  sign  of  fluttering  levity,  was 
a  symbol  of  the  soul's  immortality  among  the  ancients. 

«T.  C." 
*  *  .    *  «  % 

Campbeirs  next  appearance  among  his  Glasgow  townsmen 


*  Chapter  viL  17,  18:  "Seest  thou  not  wl^t  they  do  in  the  citie?  of 
Judea,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  children  gather  wood,  the 
fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough,"  <frc. 
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was  at  a  grand  meeting*  of  the  Polish  association,  where  his 
speech,  as  the  ^*  poet  and  advocate  of  freedom,"  was  heard  and 
responded  to  with  enthusiasm.     On  this  subject  he  writes : — 

"  Tuesday.  ...  I  had  a  public  theme  to  discourse  on,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  did  speak  out  about  it.  I  certainly  did  once, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  decline  public  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Poland ;  but  that  was  in  London,  at  a  time  when  all  public 
men  were  engrossed  with  arduous,  impending  Questions,  respect- 
ing our  own  affairs.  But  this  place  is  not  London ;  and  its 
provinciality — ^in  spite  of  poUtics  being  as  much  divided  here  as 
in  London — seemed  at  the  present  time  to  offer  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  discharging  my  duty  as  a  frievid  to  the  Poles.  I  suc- 
ceeded almost  quite  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  for  my  speech  has 
produced  a  sensation  in  Glasgow  such  as  I,  at  least,  never  pro- 
duced by  addressing  an  audience ;  and  I  got  through  it  without 
a  break  or  stop.  It  is  also  accurately  reported,  though  some- 
what abridged — for  I  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  my  legs. 
But  I  regret  that  I  did  not  say  everything  that  I  intended  to  say. 

*'  My  wish  was  te  have  given  every  solid  argument  in  behalf 
of  this  truth  which  I  solemnly  feel — namely,  that  the  Polish 
cause,  though  to  be  deferred,  is  not  to  he  despaired  of.  Two 
topics  on  which  I  intended  to  have  spoken,  I  omitted.  One  of 
them  was  the  important  truth,  that  neither  the  Poles  nor  the 
friends  of  Poland  ought  to  be  dismayed  at  the  attempts  of  Rus- 
sia to  abolish  the  Polish  language,  and  te  substitute  their  own 
in  its  stead ;  for,  supposing  they  could  succeed  in  doing  so^ 
what  then?  Could  not  ^e  Poles  tell  their  wrongs  to  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children^  in  Russian  words  ?f  Do 
Shiel  and  O'Connell  need  to  speak  old  Irish  to  the  people  of 
L*eland,  though  they  rouse  them  as  effectually  as  if  the  spirit 
of  Bryan  Boromh  was  to  descend  again  upon  the  Kerry  Hills  ? 
It  is  difficult,  to  be  sure,  to  think  and  reason  coolly  about  such 
an  atrocious  attempt  as  that  of  Nicholas  to  abolish  the  language 
of  a  gallant  and  once  glorious  people.  It  is  as  if  a  robber  was 
tr3ring  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  his  victim,  that  he  might  not 
tell  who  robbed  him.  But  think  calmly  of  this  intended  cruel- 
ty, and  say  if  it  can  be  perpetrated !     Figure  to  yourself  the 

«  See  the  Glasgow  ""  Argus,"  for  July  7, 1886 :— Meeting  of  the  Friends 
of  Poland ;  the  Lord  Provost  in  the  dudr. 

f  This  may  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the  subjugated  Posidoniaiis, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historian  Athenaeus : — Ka2  r^v  n  ^tavfiv  (UTapXif 
«Va..— Lib.  XlV.,  c.  81. 
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difficulty  of  aboliBhing  a  national  language  by  force,  by  com- 
mandf  and  it  will  show  itself  to  be  an  impossibility.  England, 
superior  in  civilization,  conquered,  as  to  genersd  usage,  the 
Celtic  language  to  the  north  and  west  of  Britain ;  but  has  she 
exterminated  either  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  or  the  Gaelic  speech  f 
No.  Russia  has  not  superior  civilization ;  and  her  barbarism 
is  a  check  upon  the  propagation  of  her  tongue.  And,  further, 
can  she  have  a  schoolmaster  in  every  Polish  family  to  prevent 
Polish  from  being  spoken  f  It  would  require  half  a  million  of 
teachers,  with  the  rod  and  the  knout  in  their  hands.  Eussia 
cannot  abolish  the  Polish  tongue.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of 
her  own  war-song,  *  Poland  will  not  perish.'  Her  language — 
her  popular  songs — and  her  popular  traditions — will  remain, — 
those  terrible  traditions  that  call  for  vengeance  on  Russia ! 

**  This  is  what  I  intended  to  have  said.  Pardon  me  that  I 
deposit  in  your  hands  a  memorandum  of  what  I  may  yet  say, 
or  publish,  on  some  suitable  occasion,  on  this  subject.  You  are 
my  dearest  friend ;  and  why  should  I  not  impart  to  you  what 
I  feel  on  the  cause  which  I  love  next  to  yourself  and  my  own 
country?  I  farther  meant  to  have  answered  certain  words 
which  Nicholas  has  used  iu  an  attempt  to  deprecate  the  general 
indignation  at  Russia  which  his  treatment*  of  Poland  has  ex- 
cited,— namely,  these  words : — ^  Why  should  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  my  Russians  be  less  respected  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
than  the  same  qualities  in  the  natives  of  other  countries?' 
Now,  here  there  is  something  plausible;  and  the  degree  in 
which  patriotism  is  laudable  as  a  virtue,  or  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
— ^nay,  I  should  say,  ceases  to  deserve  the  name  of  patriotism — 
18  a  topic  on  which,  to  my  remembrance,  scarcely  any  moral 
philosopher  has  condescended  to  be  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
blind  zeal  for  their  emperors  in  Russians,  which  many  people 
are  blind  enough  to  mistake  for  patriotism ;  but  let  us  keep  the 
name  of  patriotism  sacred.  Nationality,  and  a  combative  wil- 
lingness to  fight  for  our  own  country,  is  a  gregaricms  instinct^ 
which  all  nations  and  tribes  naturally  feel,  and,  if  you  will,  are 
laudable  for  feeling.  We  respect  it  when  it  is  merely  defensive 
in  the  grossest  savages ;  in  the  New  Zealand  cannibal ;  and  in 
the  most  ignorant  Russian,  who  is  trained  to  loyalty  by  eating 
train  oil.  But  this  gregarious  instinct  of  nationality  is  respect- 
able only  when  it  is  self-defensive.  The  moment  it  is  aggres- 
sive— the  moment  the  cannibal  or  the  Russian  becomes  a  propa- 
gandist of  ignorance  and  of  man-eating — are  we  to  call  his 
aggressive  nationality  a  virtue  ?     No  :  it  ceases  to  deserve  the 
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name  of  patriotism.  It  is  not  the  love  of  his  country — ^H  is  the 
lust  of  blood  and  rapine — a  gregarious  instinct,  to  be  sure,  you 
may  call  it — like  that  of  wolves  'and  jackalls ;  but  it  is  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  the  enlightened  patriot's  true  love  of  his 
country,  than  the  grossest  animal  instinct  can  be  compared  to 
the  noblest  conjugal  love — to  the  love  of  Brutus  for  his  Portia. 

"  I  did  not  forget  this  topic — but  I  felt  nervous  in  approach- 
ing it.  Writing  coolly,  I  can  treat  it  properly,  even  with  a  deli- 
cate woman — ^but  I  feared  I  might  flounder  into  some  unlucky 
expression  on  so  delicate  an  allusion,  and  omitted  it.     Forgive 

me,  my  dearest  M ,  for  dwelling  so  long  on  a  flubject  that 

may  not  be  so  interesting  to  you  as  to  me.  I  thought  of  you 
much  :  when  do  I  not  think  of  you  ? 

"  On  Friday  last,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Robert  Gray,  my 
host's  brother  at  Olen  Orchard,  where  he  has  a  nice  estate  of 
several  hundred  acres,  we  celebrated  the  christening  of  his  child, 
three  weeks  old.  It  is  a  sweet  infant ;  and  its  aunties,  handing 
it  about  and  kissing  it,  reminded  me  of  your  affection  for  your 
nephews.  Positively,  I  think  that  you  ^anntie9^  are  fonder 
than  mothers  of  their  children.  He  was  dbristened  by  the  son 
of  Lord  Moncrieff,  clergyman  of  the  parish — and  he  was  drunk 
after  dinner — (that  is,  his  health  was  drunk) — as  *  the  third 
cousin  of  Thomas  CampbeU,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Ewin 
Cameron  of  Lochiel.' 

•*  I  have  been  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  preacher  in  Glasgow, 
deservedly  the  most  popular  and  r^pected.  His  name  is  Ward- 
law  :  he  was  .my  college  chum;  H^  is  better  in  the  substance 
of  his  eloquence  than  the  most  of  popular  preachers — u  e,  he  is 
more  sensible  and  dispassionate.  Chalmers  himself  carries  his 
audience  by  storm ;  but  Wardlaw  is  a  reasoning  and  well-in- 
formed parson.  His  last  sermon  was  on  the  history  of  tEe 
Jews — a  subject  on  which  I  have  seldom  found  any  clergyman, 
either  Scotch  or  English,  overflowing  with  knowledge.  Ward- 
law  was  lucid  upon  it.     .    •    •  T.  C." 

*  *  4s  *  % 

"  July  2%ik. — ^I  have  returned  from  the  Highlands — ^Inver- 
ary — Eothsay — Castle  Towart — and  Greenock.*    It  would  savor 

*  "  I  spent,"  he  says,  in  another  letter,  "  seven  days  with  Campbell  of 
Kilbeny,  and  his  pleasant  wife  and  family ;  two  more  at  Rothsay,  with 
Mrs.  (Jane)  Lee  and  her  family ;  one  at  Castle  Towart,  wiUi  Kirkman  Fin- 
lay ;  and  another  with  my  friend  Reddie,  who  manied  one  of  my  Glasgow 
consiDS,  and  is  one  of  my  oldest  fnends." 
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of  vanity  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  received.  Cheered  on 
coming  aboard  the  steamboats — ^into  public  ro<Hns — and  cheered 
on  leaving  them.  Yes :  but  Oobbett,  you  will  tell  me,  had  also 
his  hand-shakings  and  popularity.  True;  but  were  the  motives  of 
those  who  greeted  him  so  pure  as  those  of  my  greeters  ?  And 
yet,  no  small  stimulus  of  happiness  was  necessary  to  help  me  over 
recollections  which  the  scenes  of  Scotland  have  inspired — ^the 
homes  of  my  dead  friends  I — above  all  that,  ^  yesterday^ — ^my 
birth-day ! — ^which  reminds  me  how  soon  I  shall  be  gathered  to 

my  fathers ! But  away  with  that  subject !     You  and  I 

cannot  expect  the  sim  and  moon  to  stop  for  us." 

^  After  an  excursion  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Highlands,  I  slept^ 

at  a  friend's  house,  thirteen  miles  down  the  Clyde Just 

before  embarking,  and  when  I  was  half  a  mile  off,  I  saw  a  woman 
throw  herself  into  the  water,  from  an  unfrequented  bank.  Be- 
fore I  could  reach  the  spot^  the  hue  and  cry  had  gone  forth; 
but  her  body  was  not  found  until  half  an  hour  had  expired ; 
and  she  was  taken'  out  irrecoverably  dead.*^  I  saw  her  carried 
on  a  board,  covered  with  a  sheet,  to  her  father's  house.  She 
had  been  seduced  and  abandoned ;  and,  being  ill-used  by  her 
parents,  for  some  time  past,  her  mind  had  been  deranged.  The 
men's  eyes  in  the  crowd  were  all  dry — ^but  the  women's  were 
all  in  tears." 

"  On  reaching  Glasgow,  I  found  waiting  for  me  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinbuigh,  stating  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting,  at  which  he  presided,  of  those  who  wish  to 
give  me  a  public  dinner  there.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  on  the 
5th  of  August  T.  C." 

This  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  Campbell :  and  on 
his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  Blairbeth,  he  writes : — 

"  Aug.  %th. — ^The  public  papers  have  already  told  you  how  I 
have  been  made  a  freeman  of  Edinburgh,  and  f^ted  like  a  prince. 
I  shall  make  you  laugh  at  the  effusions  of  my  vanity,  when  I 
describe  to  you  the  windows  of  Queen-street  filled  with  ladies 
looking  at  your  poor  little  Solomon  in  all  his  glory !  .  .  . 
Well,  laugh,  as  you  well  may,  at  my  being  vain  of  being  seen 
by  ladies,  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  excitement  of  last  Friday  was  intense 

*  This  incident  was  introduced  as  an  e^Hsode  in  his  poem  of  **  Glenooe,* 
but  withdrawn,  after  the  MS.  was  sent  to  press.  It  was  during  this  tour 
that  he  collected  Qoateriala  for  his  new  poem. 
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— ^beyond  pleasure,  and  amounting  to  pain.  .  .  .  "When  I 
came  to  speak  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Alison,  and  others  of  my  old 
Edinburgh  friends,  the  act  of  suppressing  tears  (for  I  did  sup- 
press them)  amounted  to  agony.  I  would  not  willingly  go  over' 
the  day  again ;  and  I  shall  not  go  to  Ireland.* 

'*  I  made  one  escape  at  the  Edinburgh  dinner  which  I  call 
providential.  An  execution  of  a  man  of  color,  who  was  burnt 
alive  by  the  Lynch-law  justice  of  five  hundred  American  fiends, 
was  related  in  the  papers,  and  filled  my  soul  with  horror  and 
indignation.  It  was  like  a  nightmare  on  my  waking  thoughts ;  and 
I  longed  vehemently  for  the  first  opportunity  of  speakiug  publicly 
on  the  subject,  and  of  publicly  renouncing  whatever  partiality  I 
had  hitherto  felt  for  the  name  of  America.  Before  dinner,  how- 
ever, I  found  a  Virginia  gentleman  in  the  room — a  man  of  great 
suavity  of  manners.  I  told  him  my  intention  of  giving  vent  to 
my  feelings  on  this  horrible  transaction.  ^  Sir,'  he  said  to  me, 
*  believe  me — ninety-nin6  out  of  every  hundred  Americans  la- 
ment this  atrocity  as  much  as  you  do ;  but  think,  before  you 
give  me  the  pain  of  publicly  hearing  us  denounced  for  this 
dreadful  event.'  Well,  I  thought,  the  poor  sufferer  can  get  no 
good  from  my  remarks.  The  subject  is  not  connected  with  the 
dinner,  and  so  I  held  my  peace  on  the  horrible  affair.  It  was 
better  that  I  did  so — for  I  should  have  been  infalUbly  hurried 
into  a  red-hot  speech." 


"  On  Saturday  evening,  after  the  dinner,*  I  called  at  Dr. 
Alison's,  and  found  my  old  friend  waiting  for  me  with  an  open 
barouche,  to  accompany  me  to  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart's  at  Porto- 
bello,  two  miles  out  of  town.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  see  Mrs. 
•  Stewart.  I  sat  with  her  some  twenty  minutes,  with  my  hand 
between  her's,  and  her  daughter  on  one  side,  and  Margaret 
Alison'on  the  other.  Her  mind  is  not  gone,  but  depressed  since 
her  husband's  death.  .  .  .  She  looked  and  spoke  to  me 
with  her  ancient  motherly  smile ;  but  she  had  not  strength  to 
say  much.     .     .     . 


*7 


*  A  visit  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  was  a  promise  of  long  standing.  In 
DubUn,  a  puhlic  dinner  was  to  have  been  given  him  as  the  author  of 
«  (yConnort  Child,"  Ac ;  but  a  return  of  ill  health,  and  urgent  business  in 
London,  defeated  his  arrangements. 

f  Further  reference  to  the  dinner  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 
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"  Claremont  Place,  Aitg.  16. 

" ,  ,  .  It  is  a  chequered  world — ^tolerably  happy,  to 
be  sure,  I  am  ;  but  my  happiness,  Uke  that  of  the  Sybarite  on 
his  bed  of  roses,  is  at  present  disturbed  by  a  small  accident.  .  . 
I  have  been  refused  tiie  freedom  of  the  city  of  Paisley  !  Ob- 
serve, I  never  applied  for  it ;  but,  before  the  dinner  given  to 
Wilson,  the  Provost  and  magistrates  met  to  discusa  the  question, 
whether  John  Wilson  and  *  Tammas'  Campbell  should  be  offered 
the  high  honor  of  being  made  burgesses  of  the  town.  There 
were  four  for  us,  and  five  against  us.  It  was  decreed  that  Wilson 
was  ineligible,  for  being  an  inveterate  Tory  ;  and  that  I  was  in- 
eligible for  countenancing  Wilson !  So  take  care,  M.  I  You 
Tories  are  dangerous  folks  I  One  cannot  even  keep  company 
with  you,  without  disgrace !  Only  think  of  my  misfortune  ! 
Who  knows  that  I  might  not  have  set  up  a  snuff-shop  at  Pais- 
ley, with  a  Highlander  for  the  sign-post — called  it  the  '  Lochiel 
snuff-shop' — ^made  lots  of  money — and  become  a  baillie  of 
Paisley !" 

^*  In  the  speech  after  dinner,  sure  enough,  I  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  Wilson's  personal  character,*  and  his  celebrity ;  for 
he  is  popular  in  Scotland  beyond  conception.  When  he  was 
going  on  about  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Paisley,  and  boast- 
ing that  it  now  contains  60,000  souls,  I  leant  over  to  Wilson, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chairman,  and  said — *  Ah,  but  you  are 
counting  a  soul  to  every  *  body  I' " 

«  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Aug.  1 6^^.-7-1  went  to  the  Paisley  races.  The  day  was  ^xkQ 
— the  race-ground  is  a  beautiful  plain,  amphitheatred  by  hills. 
I  got  prodigiously  interested  in  the  first  race,  and  betted  on  the 
success  of  one  horse  to  the  amount  of  50/.  with  Professor  Wilson. 
At  the  end  of  the  race,  I  thought  I  had  lost  the  bet,  and  said 
to  Wilson — I  owe  you  50Z. ;  but  really,  when  I  reflect  that  you 
are  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  that  betting  is  a  sort 
of  gambling,  only  fit  for  black-legs,  I  cannot  bring  my  conscience 
to  pay  the  bet.  *  Oh,'  said  Wilson,  '  I  very  much  approve  of 
your  principles,  and  mean  to  act  upon  them.  In  point  of  fact, 
*  Yellow  Cap,'  on  whom  you  betted,  has  won  the  race ;  and,  but 
for  conscience,  I  ought  to  pay  you  the  bOL — ^but  you  will  ex- 
cuse me.'     Hang  it,  thought  I ;  this  is  what  comes  of  speaking 

*  "  I  shall  never  wish  or  hope  to  find  a  man  of  an  honester  hearty  or  a 
brighter  genius." — Report  of  the  Speech, 
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out  one's  morality  !  In  the  same  stand,  or  wooden  house  for 
the  spectators,  there  were  seats  in  front  for  the  ladies,  and  l>e- 

hind  whom  stood  the  gentlemen.    W introduced  me  to 

his  daughter — the  youngest — and  I  talked  to  her  over  the 
bench.  A  sweeter,  franker,  blue-eyed  creature  you  never  saw ; 
and  I  was  so  caught  with  her,  and  made,  or  tried  to  make,  my- 
self so  agreeable  to  her,  that,  when  the  sun  was  blinding  my 
eyes,  I  said  I  must  retire  from  her.  *  Don't  go  away,'  she  said, 
in  joke  and  innocence,  *  I  will  take  you  under  my  veil.'  I  re- 
plied, *  I  will  take  the  veil  and  swear  under  it.' — *  Hush — ^hush,' 
she  said,  patting  me  with  the  end  of  her  fan — and  the  affair 
ended  with  a  laugh. 

*'  A  minute  afterwards,  an  alarm  spread,  that  the  stand  was 
falling,  and  the  timbers  giving  way.  '  Goodness,  Mr.  Campbell,' 
she  said,  *  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  ?  If  so  I  must  get 
off  to  mamma  and  my  sister  in  the  carriage.  Where  is  papa  V 
He  was  not  to  be  found.  *  Miss  W — '■ — ,'  I  said,  *  don't  talk  of 
danger  !  it  is  positive  certainty  that  the  stand  is  coming  down ; 
and  if  we  don't  escape,  we  shall  be  all  buried  in  the  ruins  I'  I 
knew  there  was  not  an  atom  of  danger — ^but  I  helped  her  over 
the  bench,  and  taking  her  under  my  arm,  escorted  her  for  half 
a  mile  to  her  mother  and  the  carriage. — A  sad  fellow,  you  will 
say,  is  this  incorrigible  old  flirt,  your  friend.  No  wonder  the 
'  Ladies  of  Paisley'  thought  him  free  enough  already,  without 
making  him  a  free-man  of  their  city.  T.  C." 

It  *  *  *  * 

«  Blairbeth,  August  — . 

"   ....   By  the  way,  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  my 
running  off  with  *  Highland  Margaret,'*  for  she  is  soon  to  be 

■ 

*  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  lines,  suegested  by  this  "*  pa- 
ragon of  classic  mould,"  and  entitled,  "  Margaret  and  Dora :"       \ 

"  MAaoAJUET  's  beauteons — Grecian  arts 
Ne'er  drew  form  completer ; 
Yet  why,  in  mv  heart  of  hearts, 
Hold  I  Dora  8  sweeter  ? 

"  Dora's  eyes  of  heavenly  blue 
Pass  all  painting's  reach ; 
Ring-doves  notes  are  discord  to 
l^e  music  of  her  speech. 

"  Artists  I  Margaret's  smile  receive, 
And  on  canvass  show  it; 
But,  for  perfect  worship,  leave 
Dora  to  her  poet !  T.  C,  1886." 

15* 
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married  to  a  fine,  strapping  young  man  of  her  own  station,  who 
is  to  carry  her  away  to  a  distant  part  of  Scotland.  Some  days 
ago,  Margaret  shone  so  wondrously  heautiful,  that  I  wished  you 
had  seen  her.  We  had  at  Blairbeth  a  large  dinner  party,  in- 
cluding many  oflBcers  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  quartered 
here.  I  had  dined  at  their  mess  and  told  them  of  the  lovely 
serving-maid  they  should  see — beseeching  them,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  look  hard  at  her.  They  behaved  with  all  proper 
respect ;  but  Margaret  herself  could  not  help  Seeing  that  she 
was  the  object  of  kind  glances.  Besides  (though  the  Grays 
have  two  men-servants,)  she  was  required  to  wait  at  table,  and 
those  men-servants,  I  suspect,  chafed  her  Highland  pride,  by- 
bidding  her  fetch  and  carry,  in  and  out  of  the  room.  So  it 
was  that  Margaret's  complexion  flushed  unusually,  and  her  eyes 
increased  in  brilliancy.  It  was  agreed  by  all  of  us  that  we  had 
never  seen  so  splendid  a  sample  of  beauty.  Her  Grecian  mouth 
is  improved  by  a  smile  ;  and  the  Grays  remark  that  I  tell  my 
best  stories  during  dinner,  when  Margaret,  who  hears  them,  is 
not  restrained  by  her  menial  capacity  from  smiling  at  them. 

«T,  C' 

'^  EonnnoiGH,  Sept.  5. 

"...  I  found  my  Alisons  all  wonderfully  well.  M.  told 
me  that  she  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  all  her  fears,  about 
my  venerable  old  friend  being  over-agitated  at  meeting  me. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  more  cheerful  than  usual.  ...  I 
spent  two  delightful  days  with  him,  his  guardian  angel,  M.,  his 
son,  and  daughter-in-law,  and  sweet  little  grand-daughter.  He 
lives  at  Woodville,  a  pleasant  villa  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
while,  by  his  positive  orders,  I  inhabit  his  town  house. 

"  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  spent  at  the  old  castellated  housd 
of  Sir  James  Craig,*  who  was  the  principal  adviser  of  Mac  Ar- 
thur to  leave  me  the  legacy.  He  has  a  large  family  of  bonny 
daughters  who  kept  me  transcribing  and  reading  scraps  of  poetry 
to  them,  and  walking  about  the  splendid  grounds,  many  acres 
wide,  which  exceed  anything  I  have  seen  about  a  private  gen- 
tlemaft's  estate,  either  here  or  in  England.  Terrace  beyond  ter- 
race is  skirted  with  flowers  of  their  own  planting.  Dacres  f 
would  not  here  complain  of  the  want  of  old  timber. 

'*  I  fell  in  love,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  every  female  in 
the  family ;  but  the  more  particular  conquests  made  over  nay 

*  The  late  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  of  Riccarton,  Bart 
f  Nephew  of  the  ladjr  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 
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affections  were  by  Lady  Grsig,  well  nigh  seventy,  and  by  her 
grand-daughter,  who  is  a  twelvemonth  old.  When  I  was  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  grandmamma  came  in  with  heri  little 
Anne-Clarissa  in  her  arms,  and  welcomed  me  withoMt  introduc- 
tion. She  is  exceedingly  comely,  even  in  spite  of  her  years ; 
and  the  baby,  oh  M.,  you  never  saw  the  like  of  it !  Con- 
noisseur as  I  am  in  infant  beauty,  I  never  saw  anything  lovelier. 
It  stretched  out  its  little  arms  and  kissed  me.  The  likeness  to 
its  grandmother  is  very  striking.     .     .     .    '  T.  C." 


"Bbloc^^am  Hall,  Sept.  26. 

"  .  .  .  I  am  finishing  the  third  day  with  Brougham.  Three 
more  entertaining  days  I  shall  never  spend  on  this  side  of  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  B.  has  quite  recovered.  His  mind  has  put  on 
its  best,  and  most  natural  looks  of  health,  and  athletic  vigor. 
He  is  to  be  among  you  next  session ;  and,  by  Jove,  ye^  will  hear 
him,  both  Whigs  and  Tories — and  the  Bishops  above  all.   .   . 

«  My  sense  of  honor  restrains  me  from  trusting  to  paper  the 
many  interesting  remarks  on  men  and  things  I  have  had  from 
him.  .  .  .  But  when  conversation  is  written,  there  is  no 
saying  where  it  may  get  to.  We  are  on  the  friendliest  terms, 
but  have  had  disputes  upon  sundry  subjects — e.  g,  this  morning 
we  had  a  blow-up  about  the  pronunciation  of  London — he  calS 
it  Lunnon  !  Yesterday  he  threatened  to  make  a  stir  about  my 
pension  not  being  equal  to 's,  which,  to  be  serious,  I  con- 
jured him  not  to  do.  Oh,  little  does  the  world  know — ^not 
even  you,  my  best  friend — ^what  sore,  sore  mortification  this 
proud  heart  of  mine  feels  at  my  needing  a  pension  at  all !  May 
the  day  come  before  I  die,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it 
up !     .     .     . 

"  Mrs.  Brougham  (mother  of  the  peer)  whom  T  had  expected 
to  find,  from  her  marble  bust  in  London,  to  be  a  stately  Ro- 
man-like matron,  is  not  stately,  but  the  sweetest  pattern  of  aged 
suavity  that  can  be  imagined.  .  .  .  Her  grand-daughter,  who, 
it  is  feared,  is  dying,  is  very  mild  and  sensible  in  the  little  she 
says.  Intent,  however,  on  getting  as  much  of  Brougham's 
conversation  as  I  could,  I  havo  been  but  little  with  the  ladies  ; 
but  last  night  I  read  poetry  to  them  and  talked  all  the  evening 
about  Algiers.  Lord  B.'s  sister.  Miss  B.,  is  a  very  cheerful, 
agreeable  woman.   ...  T.  CL" 

Among  the  few  lyrics  of  this  period,  was  the  following  : — 
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-LINES  TO  BENLOMOND."* 

Xf  there's  a  Genioa  haunts  thy  peak, 

What  tales,  white-headed  Bex  1 
Could'st  thou  of  aodeiit  ages  spealc, 

That  mock  th'  historiaD's  pen  1 
TliY  long  duration  makes  our  lives 

Seem  but  so  many  hours ; 
And  Ukeos  to  the  bees'  frail  hires 

Our  most  stupendous  towers  1 
Temples,  and  towers^  thou  'st  seen  begun ; 

New  creeds— new  conquerors — swaj ; 
And,  like  their  shadows  m  the  sun, 

Thou  'st  seen  them  pass  away  1 
Thy  Btead£ut  summit — heavenhallied, 

Unlikb  life's  UtUe  span. 
Looks  down,  a  Mentor  on  the  piide 

Of  perishable  man  I  T.  0. 

*  These  lines  first  appeared  in  the  Scenic  Annual. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHAKSPEARE  ANO  PETRARCH. 

From  Brougham  Hall  Campbell  returned  direct  to  London ; 
but  after  an  absence  of  three  months — the  ^'  happiest  three  of 
his  Hfe" — ^he  confessed  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  break  off  idle 
habits,  and  pull  once  more  in  harness.  The  friends  and  festivi- 
ties of  Scotland  were  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Ireland — the  "  Mary  Kenny"  of  early  days — ^he 
thus  reverts  to  them  : — 

"  Oct.  IS th.  .  .  .  The  joy  of  my  heart  at  meeting  so 
many  unchanged  friends  in  Scotland  has  not  yet  subsided  ;  and 
I  need  not  say  that,  among  the  choicest  of  those  friends,  I  reckon 
yourself  and  yours.  How  exquisitely  went  off  your  petits  sou- 
pers  /  .  ,  ,  1  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  because  I  know 
it  will  please  you,  as  containing  honorable  mention*  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  you. 

'^  You  will  better  understand  the  letter  when  I  explain  to  you 
that  during  my  three  days'  sojourn  with  Lord  B.  we  quarrelled 
about  the  pronunciation  of  words !  He  said  Lunnon,  I  said 
London  !  I  told  him  he  pronounced  no  better  t]^8Ln  John 
Moody  in  the  Comedy.  I  reproached  him,  also  with  pronounc- 
ing haunted  katonted  /f  and  asked  him  why  it  should  not  rhyme 

*  The  passage  is  this : — "  I  wish  you  had  been  here  when  the  Edinboigh 
deputation  came  t'other  day.  I  never  saw  better  men ;  but  tbev  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ireland,  is,  it  seems,  a  friend  of  yours. 
We  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  him  indeed  I  was  extremely  vexed 
at  their  having  the  trouble  of  sudi  a  journey,  and  I  never  shall  Ibiget  their 
kindnesa'*    Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Brougluun  to  T.  Cam^lL 

f  Returning  playfiiUy  to  the  charge,  Lord  Brougham  writes : — Oct.  %th, 
I  must»  and  i£a!ll,  and  will  hawnte  you,  even  if  I '  murder  sleep.'  Nor  do 
I  value  your  rhyme  more  than  your  reason — ^there's  for  vou  I  Talk  after  this 
of  the  man's  foolhardiness,  who  discoursed  to  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war  I 
But  to  proceed,  though  I  do  hAwnte^  I  see  no  kind  of  reas(»  why  you  should 
not  chawfUe.  If  I  had  time,  I  am  sure  I  could  recollect  scores  of  authorities 
for  much  greater  deviations  than  the  au  and  one  in  rhyme :  '  obey*  and 
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witli  enchanted  ?  The  matter  is  a  trifle ;  but  I  have  a  fall  con- 
viction of  being  in  the  right  I" 

To  this  "  grave  discussion"  Campbell  often  reverted  in  after 
days,  with  a  laugh  of  affected  tdumph. 

"  Jan.  16 /A I  have  been  made  very  uneasy  by  hear- 
ing bad  accounts  of  my  poor  sister  Mary.  Her  sight  is  almost 
entirely  failing,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  write  a  letter. 
Strange,  that  we  not  only  pray  for  life  to  continue  to  ourselves, 
when  it  is  scarcely  a  blessing,  but  pray  for  its  continuance  to 
those  we  love !  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  for  the  time  when 
my  sister  Mary  shall  be  no  more. 

"  To  turn  to  pleasanter  subjects — I  spent  yesterday  a  very 
agreeable  dinner  evening  at  BogersV  We  had  Whishaw, — 
my  old  friend,  now  a  far  gone  valetudinarian, — ^who  took  both 
my  hands  in  his,  in  his  gladness  to  see  me.  One  of  the  young 
Bomillys,  who  Uvea  with  and  tends  him  like  a  son,  dined  with 
us ;  as  also  Mr.  Rush,  American  minister,  who  wrote  a  most 
liberal  account  of  his  residence  in  England.  There  was  another 
American,  still  superior  in  mind,  mien,  and  conversation.  We 
all  agreed,  when  ne  was  gone,  that  you  could  not  turn  out,  in 
the  best  European  society,  a  more^  presentable  man.  He  told 
us  that  Mrs.  IVolIope's  book  had  wrought  a  surprising  change 
for  the  better  among  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen ;  for 
instance,  it  was,  not  very  long  ago,  not  unusual  for  a  New  York 
lady  at  the  theatre  to  turn  her  back  to  the  audience,  and,  what 
was  worse,  to  sit  on  the  front  of  the  box,  with  her  fece  towards 
those  within  it.  What  made  this  ill-breeding  the  more  remarka- 
ble was,  that  the  New  York  ladies,  being  mostly  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, are  Dutch-built — ^like  Rubens'  beauties.  But  at  present,  he 
assured  us,  no  American  gentleman  dances  at  a  ball  without  his 
coat,  nor  does  any  American  lady  lean  more  than  her  elbow  on 
the  front  of  the  box ! 

'tea'  for  ingtance;  though  our  excellent  friend,  'Gafler  Chtty/  (?)iifled  io 
hold  this  rhyme  of  Pope's  a  proof  that  tea  was  once  monounced  in  the  first 
way — toy,  wherein  1  hold  the  GaflFer  to  be  wrong !  But  one  occurs  imme- 
diately :  Denham,  in  his  fiEimous  description  of  the  Thames,  makes  *  wants' 


reading  the  two  lines — *  So  the  poor  Indian,*  Ac^  we  should  not  say  so  in 
common  parlance.  You  will  mid,  I  see,  by  '  that  rare  author,  Johnson^s 
Dictionary,'  that  Waller   makes  haunt  and  complaint  rhyme — ^but  this 

f  troves  too  much.    .    .    .    Letter  from  Lord  Brougham  to  T,  GampbeU, 
The  MS.  is  partly  illegible.'] 
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"  How  many  interesting  anecdotes  float  on  tlie  STirface  of 
conversation,  which  are  never  remembered.  I  have  written  to 
you  many  little  circumstances  that  struck  me  in  the  company 
of  Grattan.  I  gave  some  of  these  to  our  little  society,  and  en- 
deavored to  communicate  to  our  transatlantics  some  idea  of  the 
brilliant,  and  unparalleled  conversation  of  Grattan.  But  Grat- 
tan*s  eloquence,  though  founded  in  a  false  artificial  taste,  had 
become  natural  to  him.  His  very  pronunciation  was  like  that 
of  a  foreigner;  but  still  it  was  natural,  and  the  artificial  Grat- 
tan was-— strange  to  say — the  most  natural  being  you  could 
meet.  I  told  (what  I  had  heard  myself)  his  answer  to  a  Tory, 
who  was  praising  an  Irish  Orange  Bishop,  whose  name  I  forget. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  strangled  a  man  with  his  own  hands 
during  the  Rebellion.  *  What  is  your  objection  to  that  bishop  V 
quoth  the  Tory,  *  Is  he  not  learned,  pious,  and  so  forth  ?'  *  Oh, 
yes,'  said  Grattan, '  very  learned,  anct  very  pious  ;  but  he  is  fond 
of  blood,  and  prone  to  intoxication.' 

"  Rogers  backed  my  Grattanispi  by  one  still  better : — Grattan 
was  once  violently  attacked  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  by 
an  inveterate  Orangeman,  who  made  a  miserable  speech.  In 
reply,  Grattan  said, — *  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  on  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  than — 
As  he  rose  without  a  friend,  so  he  sat  down  without  an  enemy.' 
Was  ever  contempt  so  concentrated  in  expression  ? 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  two  very  good  speeches  at  Glas- 
gow, I  have  now  no  other  ambitious  wish  in  this  world  than 
to  have  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Daniel  O'Connell  among 
my  future  successors  in  the  Rectorship  P' 

"  April  I9tk, — ^Lord  Melbourne  has  promised  to  my  nephew 
a  situation  in  the  Customs  of  SOOL  a  year.  I  have  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  explicitly  promising  the 
situation.     I  have  been  for  several  days  haunting  the  Treasury 

with  a  view  to  this  place I  find  that  Sir  Henry  Hard- 

inge  somewhat,  though  not  very  much,  misrepresented  my  evi- 
dence respecting  the  French  Algerine  Army,  in  his  speech  on 
the  subject  of  military  flpgging.  La  Presse  has  absurdly  abused 
both  Sir  Henry  and  myself  for  things  which  he  never  spoke, 
and  which  I  never  wrote.  In  order  to  set  matters  right,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  I  should  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  military  flogging  1 
My  back  and  shoulders  writhe  at  the  bare  idea.  ...     T.  C." 

^^  April  22. — I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  almost  immediately 
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after  the  good  news,  telling  him  that,  though  the  appointment 
did  not  come  directly  from  him,  yet  I  knew  fuU  well  that  his 
lordship  was  my  decided  friend,  and  had  powerfully,  though  in- 
directly, contributed  to  &vor  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
Whig  leaders.  I  send  you  his  answer,  which  breathes  all  the 
amiable  warm-heartedness  of  his  character.  I  must  pray  you 
to  let  me  have  the  letter  again,  in  order  that  I  may  show  it  to 
several  persons  who  are  still  believers  in  an  unfounded  rumor 
that  Lord  H.  and  I  had  fidlen  out.  True  it  is,  that  I  had  ceased 
for  a  long  time  to  frequent  Holland  House  after  *  *  * 
had,  on  one  occasion,  shown  me  a  face  of  frost  and  snow ;  for, 
accustomed  as  I  am  to  cordial  receptions,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
submit  to  chilling  ones.  But  between  my  good  Lord  Holland 
and  myseli^  there  was  never  any  estrangement  T.  C' 

The  following  was  Lord  Holland's  answer,  dated  Friday 
nighty  April  21 : — 

TO  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

"Mt  dsak  Sm, 

"  I  found  your  letter,  upon  my  return  from  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
my  table,  and  lose  no  time  in  admowledgiug  it  In  copgratulating  you,  I 
must  thank  you  from  tiie  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  kind  recollections  of 
friendship  which  "prompted  you  to  give  me  such  early  intelligence,  and  to 
accompany  the  news  with  such  warm  and  touching  expressions  of  your 
feelings  towards  me.  You  are,  I  assure  you,  quite  right  m  supposing  that 
any  good  that  can  be&ll  you  or  yours  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure ;  but  I 
am  afraid  ^ou  listen  rather  to  the  partulity  of  friendship  than  to  the  fiicts, 
when  you  imagine  that  any  known  opinion,  or  exertions  of  mine  can  have 
been  of  use.  Truth  is,  I  can  claim  no  such  merit,  though  I  should  rejoice 
if  I  could ;  for,  till  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  Un- 
less, therefore,  you  agree  with  the  maxim  of  Maro^  who  says,  somewhere, — 
*  Quid  interest  inter  suasorem  facH  et  ilium  qui  probat  et  laudet  factum  V 
—or  some  such  words,  you  must  not  admit  me  to  any  share  of  your  g^ti- 
tude  on  this  occasion ;  but  if  you  do  accede  to  Maro's  doctrine^  there  is,  I 
assure  you,  no  one  among  your  numerous  friends  better  entitled  to  a  share ; 
for  there  can  be  none  who  more  unequiyocallyapproves  o^  or  more  cordi- 
ally rejoices  in,  any  mark  of  regard  from  a  Whig  Government  to  you  or 
yours.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  derive  as  much  permanent  satis- 
faction from  the  conduct  and  career  of  your  nephew,  as  you  seem  to  have 
felt  pleasure  at  the  first  piece  of  good  fortune  which  Lora  Melbourne  has 
had  the  gratification  of  conferring  on  him.  Lady  H,  to  whom  I  showed 
your  kind  letter,  joins  in  oongratu&tions ;  and  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  sin- 
cere regard,  your  truly  obliged  Holland." 

"  April  23c?. — I  am  altogether  a  restored  man  in  health ; 
but  I  went  foolishly  to  the  opera,  and  coming  home  in  the  rain, 
caught  a  little  cold.     The  opera  piece  was  Cinderella.     I  thinly 
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it  ia  drawling  in  action,  and  not  oyerspirited  in  nnisic.  Then 
the  ballet— fie  for  shame  !     But  all  opera  dancing  is ." 

"  May  Bd, — I  should  have  been  down  to  see  you  at  S , 

but  am  busy  at  a  new  task.     I  am  writing  *  my  own  Life.'     It 

is  to  oblige  a  very  particular  friend,  Dr.  Beattie To  set 

about  this  task  went  against  the  grain  with  me.  In  the  first 
place,  no  man — ^unless  he  be  a  poet  of  the  Lake  school — thinks 
himself  a  hero;  and  it  is  no  mock  modesty  to  say,  that  I  won- 
der how  anybody  can  care  about  my  life  and  history.  Again, 
though  I  don't  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life,  I  think  the  retro- 
spect* of  it  has  always  something  sad,  because  it  is  retrospect 
I  am  not,  to  be  sure,  one  of  those  who  (in  supposing  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  majority  of  human  beings,  if  they  would  lead 
their  lives  over  again)  would  predict  their  answer  to  be  in  the 
negative.  Even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such 
were  the  case,  it  would  not  prove  anything  against  life  being 
happier  than  otherwise.  In  supposing  ourselves  beginning  life 
anew,  we  can  by  no  effort  imagine  ourselves  bereft  of  the 
memory  otthe  past,  or  imbued  with  the  hope — ^the  curiosity — 
and  the  novelty  that  carry  us  forward  in  existence.  I  am  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  existence  is  pleasanter  in  reality  than  retro- 
spect. But  in  reality  itseli^  how  many  bitternesses  are  mixed 
with  its  sweets ;  and  how  much  more  closely  do  the  former, 
than  the  latter,  cling  to  our  memories  !  The  mind  lets  fall  its 
recollections  of  happiness,  like  flowers  from  the  hand  of  a  sleep- 
ing child;  but  it  holds  fast  to  its  treasured  sorrows  with  a 
miser's  grasp ! 

"  I  had  almost  refused,  on  the  ground  of  these  considerations, 
to  write  any  sketch  of  my  own  recollections.  It  occurred  to  me, 
however,  that  others  may  write  about  me,  if  I  do  not  write 
myself. 

"  At  the  day  of  opening  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  I  saw  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria.  The  latter  is 
charmingly  simple  and  unassuming,  and,  to  my  taste,  very 
pretty " 

"e/wTic  Qth. — ^I  am  now  at  Mr.  Clare's,  Hill-street,  Rich- 
mond,— comfortably  lodged,  well  in  all  respects,  but  that  I  miss 
my  Club,  and  feel  a  little  lonesome 

"  To  amuse  my  solitude,  I  had  only  two  books — one  of  them 
a  treatise  on  the  Millennium,  the  other  *  *  *'s  Memoirs  of 
himself.     The  latter  disgusted  me.     His  book  had  been  sent  to 

*  See  VoL  I,  page  122,  Journey  to  Mvll 
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me  by  a  periodical  editor,  with  a  request  to  criticise  and  cut  up 
the  work.  No— poor  old  man  :  he  has  cut  up  himself:  and  if 
he  chooses  to  lay  the  morbid  anatomy  of  his  breast  before  the 
public,  I  have  no  taste  for  being  his  demonstrator.  .  .  .  He 
swears  that  the  world  has  given  him  nothing  but  injustice — ^both 

as  an  author  and  as  a  man.     He  pleaded  for  the  title  of ^ 

but  could  not  get  it ;  then  hr  the  title  of  a  poet — ^with  little 
better  success ;  and  now,  when  turned  of  seventy,  he  shows  the 
ulcers  of  his  festering  spirit,  and  talks  of '  injuries  that  stick  like 
barbed  arrows  in  his  brain.'  It  is  shocking  to  see  human  na- 
ture, nojb  untalented,  thus  disgracing  old  age  with  a  spectacle 
of  undignified  misery.  At  his  years — ^if  he  has  not  religion 
enough  to  be  thinking  of  a  better  immortahty  than  that  of  his 
writings,  he  should  at  least  have  the  philosophy  to  estimate  the 
vanities  of  this  world — and  among  these  die  '  bubble  reputa- 
tion'— ^at  their  proper  value. 

'^  Lord  help  us  I  If  one  had  the  brains  of  Newton  and  Napo- 
leon minced  into  his  own  individual  celebrity,  what  would  it  be 
worth  to  him  in  a  few  years  ?  Why — ^that  a  plaster-image  of 
his  dead  skuU  would  be  carried  about  on  the  head  of  some 
Italian  boy,  vending  it  in  company  with  cats  and  mandarins,  all 
wagging  their  heads  together!  *  *  *  is  too  crazy  ever  to 
learn  anything  on  the  subject :  but  I  think  his  book  ought  to 
be  a  striking  lesson  to  every  one,  approaching  to  old  age,  as  to 
the  government  of  their  minds.  A  being  more  bereft  of  all  that 
resignation,  which  alone  can  make  old  age  respectable,  never 
was  painted  more  hideously  than  by  *  *  *",  when  painting 
himself.  He  inspires  pity — but  it  is  a  haggard  kind  of  pity ; 
for,  by  his  own  showing,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  a  heartfelt 
affection  for  any  human  being,  except  himself. 

^'  Yesterday  I  called  on  Lady  Scott,  having  previously  looked 
into  her  novel,  which  I  found  agreeable.  She  i&  a  sensible  wo- 
man, who  speaks  with  extreme  modesty,  and  even  apologetic 
humility,  about  her  work.  I  missed  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 
....  I  came  back  to  dine  alone  in  my  lodgings  at  three — ^not 
a  soul  to  speak  to— and  even  the  newspapers  exhausted !  Rich- 
mond Hill — hem — ^a  fine  walk — ^a  noble  prospect — ^but  no  pic- 
ture. The  park,  too,  is  noble :  but  the  deer  all  shunned  me,  as 
if  I  had  come  to  eat  their  venison. 

"  Well — to  the  library  again ;  and  there  I  found  a  most  plea- 
sant book,  Mrs.  Carmichaers  account  of  the  West  Indies — a 
clever  woman,  and  the  best  apologist,  by  fisir,  for  the  West  In- 
dia slave-proprietors  that  has  ever  put  pen  to  paper.     In  real 
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principles,  as  to  black-slavery,  I  believe  that  thougb  she  and  I 
differ  toto  coelo — though  she  abjures  all  defence  either  of  slavery 
or  the  slave-trade ;  and  although  I  impeach  not  her  facts  in 
substance,  yet  I  see  she  touches  them  *  en  couleur  de  rose,'  so 
as  to  mitigate  our  conceptions  of  the  negroes'  sufferings.  But, 
though  a  very  cunning,  she  is  not  quite  an  uncandid  mitigatress 
of  the  evils  of  slavery ;  and,  by  gjuning  your  sympathy  to  her 
own  lot,  as  an  involuntary  possessor  of  slaves,  as  well  as  by  her 
gentleness  in  expostulation,  she  decides  you  to  hear  patiently 
both  sides  of  the  question.  I  cannot  say  that  she  has  changed 
my  opinion  one  iota  as  to  the  absolute  and  abstract  abomina- 
tion of  slavery  ;  yet  still  I  thank  her  for  making  me  hope  that 
poor  Blacky  has  not  been  all  along  quite  so  miserable  as  I  con- 
ceived him  to  be.  •  T.  C."* 

«r  «  4s  4c    .  % 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  during  li  short 
visit  to  Scotland : — 

**  TiUT^s  Hotel,  Edinbukgh,  Jitne  27. 

.  ,  .  "  The  voyage  by  sea,  though  very  propitious,  gave 
me  a  small  degree  of  sea-sickness  that  was  worse  than  a  dose  of 
it.  Complete  sickness  clears  off  the  bile — a  little  of  it  brings  it 
on,  and  leaves  it  troublesome.  All  Saturday  I  was  uncomforta- 
ble. On  Sunday  I  found  Dr.  Alison,  who  gave  me  a  little 
medicine,  that  relieved  my  indisposition  like  a  miracle.  In  the 
evening  I  accompanied  him  to  Woodville,  where  the  dear  old 
Priest,  Margaret,  Mrs.  W.  Alison,  and  Dora  received  me  just  as 
you  could  have  wished.  My  dear  old  friend,  the  *Man  of 
Taste,'  is  still  in  very  fair  health  for  a  man  of  eighty,  and  his 
faculties  are  as  fresh  as  ever ;  but  he  is  not  so  able,  even  as  last 
year,  to  stand  the  excitement  of  meetings  and  partings  with 
friends.  I  soon  perceived,  by  the  heat  of  his  hand,  in  which  he 
held  mine,  that  my  unexpected  arrival  had  over-excited  him ; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  son,  we  retired,  after  being  in  his 
room  some  ten  minutes.     .     .     ." 

"  The  evening  we  spent  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  pleasure 
to  me  never  to  be  forgotten.  M.  and  Dr.  Alison  said  they  should 
so  much  like  to  see  you,  but  added  that  they  had  a  sort  of  an- 
ticipation of  your  being  a  formidable  person !  *  No,  no,'  I  said ; 
'no  more  than  I  am,  nor  so  much ;  for  I  have  some  gall  and 
satire,  and  she  has  none.' — *  Oh !  but  you  are  a  formidable  per- 
son, Mr.  C.     There  was  the  Dean  of  K ,  our  cousin,  who 

*  HiB  opimoQ  of  this  work  was  afterwards  reconsidered  and  retracted 
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met  you  at  dinner  to-day,  said  he  was  nervous  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  you  !'  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  any  one  being 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  me,  seems  ludicrous  indeed. 
But  I  cured  the  Dean  of  his  apprehensions  before  he  left  us, 
and  found  him  quite  worthy  of  being  M.'s  cousin — a  sensible, 
refined  man,  but  a  desperate  Tory.  Why  is  it  that  I  cannot 
acquire  a  true  and  liberal  hatred  of  all  your  horrible  party  ?  It 
turns  out  that  all  the  Alisons  and  Gregorys  are  rank  Conserva- . 
tives !     To  conclude,  I  persuaded  them  that  you  are  not  a  pei^ 

son  to  be  afraid  of,  like  Lady . 

'*  I  found  my  sisters,  I  am  glad  to  say,  infinitely  better  than 
I  expected.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  did  right  in  coming,  in- 
dependently of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  revisiting  the  Aliens, 
and  shall  have  in  seeing  the  Grays.  It  is  lucky  for  me  also  that 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  is  coming  out  to-morrow,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Alisons  ;  so  that  I  shall  see  her  and  her  daughter  Maria.   .   .    . 

^July  l^th,  .  .  .  The  managers  of  the  Printers' Festi- 
val waited  upon  me  in  despair.  They  could  find  no  man  pub- 
licly known  to  take  the  chair.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  hanging 
fire,  and  shying  out  of  the  concern,  *•  because  it  was  a  three-and- 
sixpenny  soiree.^  This  put  up  my  democratic  blood.  I  have 
remained ;  and  the  good — the  very  little  good — that  I  could 
contribute  to  the  great  cause,  I  have  endeavored  to  contribute. 
It  went  off  most  happily  and  harmoniously.  Nothing  that 
allows  scandal  itself  to  exaggerate  into  a  charge  of  over  great 
festivity." 

A  lady,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  thus  writes  to  her 
friend  in  London : — 

"  I  send  you  a  few  hurried  lines  to  tell  you  how  gratified,  how  delighted 
we  were  fast  night  with  Mr.  Campbell's  appearance  at  the  Centenary 
meeting,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  honor  with  his  presence.  His  appear- 
ance was  hailed  with  universal  applause,  and  hii  speech  received  with 
cheers  throughout ;  but  when  his  health  was  g^ven  by  *  Delta,'  one  of  our 
Scotch  poets,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  people  rose  to  a  very  high  pitch. 
As  Mr.  Moir  enumerated  the  difierent  works  of  the  gi^ed  chairman,  the 
applause  increased ;  and  when  he  closed  by  naming  *  Ye  Mariners  of 
England,'  it  became  rapturous.  It  was  afterwards  smig  amidst  continual 
cheers — encored,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  whole  people  rose  with  one 
accord,  and  joined  in  the  chorus ;  after  which  thev  dieerea  him  by  repeated 
rounds  of  applause — ^waving  hats,  handkerchief,  with  every  possible  de- 
monstration of  enthusiasm.  The  Scotch  *got  their  hearts  out,'  in  honor  of 
their  gifted  bard  Indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  so  cordial,  so  sincere,  or 
so  general    The  meeting  appeared  to  be  much  more  in  honor  of  him,  than 
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of  the  '  Art  of  PrintiDg/    Hpw  we  wished  you  had  been  there^  to  hear 
aad  see  the  honor  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  native  land.  M.  A." 

An  instance  of  the  Poet's  inattention  to  money  matters  oc- 
curred soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  "  Calling  upon  a 
friend  who,  for  many  years,  had  attended  to  his  interest  in  the 
Argyllshire  estates,  &c.,  he  mentioned  that,  on  examining  his 
purse  that  morning,  he  discovered  that  his  fiinds  were  nearly  all 
gone  ;  that  he  would  have  to  draw  money  before  he  left  Scot- 
land, to  defray  his  expenses  to  London,  although  he  fully  be- 
lieved that,  on  leaving  home,  he  had  brought  with  him  ample 
means  for  that  purpose.  On  returning  to  his  hotel,  however,  he 
mentioned  to  his  servant  the  low  state  of  his  purse,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  examine  the  pockets  of  his  clothes.  This  was  in- 
stantly assented  to ;  and  in  rummaging  the  pockets  of  his  coat, 
a  sum  in  bank  notes  was  discovered,  loosely  rolled  up,  but  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  his  subsequent  delay 
in  Scotland,  and  return  to  London.  He  then  called  and  men- 
tioned the  discovery  to  his  friend ;  from  which  it  was  apparent 
that  he  kept  no  account  of  his  expenditure,  and  only  became 
aware  of  his  money  being  exhausted  by  finding  his  purse  imex- 
pectedly  empty.'** 

This  habitual  carelessness,  of  which  he  was  never  fully  con- 
scious, was  the  source  of  frequent  anxiety,  if  not  loss,  and  was 
particularly  remarked  by  his  friends  in  Algiers.  But  the  habit, 
though  often  pathetically  deplored,  was  never  conquered ;  yet 
no  man  was  ever  more  punctual  in  his  payments.  He  often 
forgot  what  he  spent,  or  gave  away,  but  never  what  he  owed. 

A  few  days  after  his  returd  from  Scotland,  Campbell  received 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  sister  Isabella ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lreland  he  says : — 

^^Atiff,  BlsU.  .  .  .  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  abundant 
kindness  which  you,  my  dear  friend,  have  shown  to  my  deceased 
sister.  As  to  the  survivor,  poor  soul,  Mary  has  been  a  bruised 
reed  in  the  world — ^in  all,  except  the  consolations  she  has  had 
from  a  few  friends,  myself  included.  If  anything  could  increase 
the  regard  which  I  have  had  for  you,  from  very  early  years,  it 
would  be  the  grateful  sense  I  entertain  of  your  attentions  to 
Mary,  and  your  being  now  included  in  the  nearest  circle  of  her 
few  friends.  Your  son,  Alexander,  has  also  laid  me  under  per- 
petual obUgations,  by  the  attentions  which  he  has  paid  to  both 
my  living  and  deceased  sisters.     .     .  T.  C." 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Oormack  per  Lord  CaniDghame,  Nov.  26, 1846. 
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From  private  lodgings,  in  Alfred-street,  Bedford-square,  he 
vas  now  removing  to  spacious  chambers  in  lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
To  a  friend  he  writes  : — 

*^  Sept  3d.  ,  ,  1  have  been  kept  in  vexatious  uncertainty 
about  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  enter  my  chambers. 
The  upholsterer  delayed,  day  after  day,  for  a  week.  At  last  I 
went  to  him  in  a  towering  passion,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not,  before  sunset,  fulfil  the  commission  I  had  given  him,  I 
should  change  my  cabinet  minister — reject  his  measures,  and 
his  bill  from  the  chambers,  and  speak  to  his  successor.  This 
royal  threat  produced  its  effect ;  and  my  suspense  was  put  an 
end  to  by  my  curtains  being  suspended  yesterday.  Still,  I  shall 
have  some  purchases  to  make — ^a  tin  tea-pot,  (in  order  to  save 
my  silver  one,)  a  coal-skuttle,  table-knives,  &c.,  <kc. 

^  On  Sunday  I  went  to  Clapham,  where  Mrs.  St.  John  and 
her  two  eldest  daughters  reside.  The  Consul  himself  is  ki^ing 
game  upon  the  Moors — ^good  speed  to  him.    .    . 

^*  An  affair  has  lately  occurred  at  Algiers  of  a  tragi-comic 
complexion.  A  n^onkey,  of  the  larger  kind,  from  Bugia,  was 
brought  to  Algiers,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  capit^.  His 
owner,  a  French  soldier,  allowed  him  too  much  hberty.  .  .  . 
Entering  the  house  of  the  principal  banker,  Lacroutz,  he  got 
up  amoqg  the  lace  and  linen,  hung  out  to  dry ;  put  a  lace  cap 
upon  his  head,  and  tore  in  pieces  all  the  other  lace  and  linen 
that  he  could  find.  He  then  entered  another  house,  where  a 
poor  Maltese  woman  was  very  ill — ^in  &ct,  near  her  death,  which 
he  accelerated.  He  sprang  upon  her  head,  and  amused  himself 
with  tearing  off  her  head-dress.  She  escaped  into  another 
room,  and  fastened  the  door ;  bnt  he  came  round  to  a  window, 
and,  although  unable  to  enter,  played  his  mopes  and  mows  in 
such  a  style,  that,  after  successive  fits  of  hysterics,  the  woman 
died.  Her  brother,  a  servant  of  the  St.  John's,  named  Paolo, 
apprehended  him,  and  took  him  before  the  police,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death  on  the  threefold  charge  of  housebreaking, 
robbery  and  murder  !  Paolo  had  the  satisfaction  of  tying  roimd 
the  murderer's  neck  the  cravat  that  was  to  strangle  him.  The 
impious  monkey  was  pubUcly  executed  in  the  grand  square  of 
Algiers,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  Christian,  Moorish 
and  Arabian  spectators !  T.  0." 

******* 

"  Sept  6  th. — All  this  day  I  have  been  toiling  like  a  galley- 
slave,  putting  up  my  books  on  their  shelves,  with  not  a  soul  to 
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assist  me  but  an  Irish  cliar-woman,  who,  hang  her,  understands 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin ;  so  that  when  I  ordered  her  to  bring 
me  such  and  such  a  volume  of  Athenceus  or  Fahricius^  she 
could  only  grunt  like  one  of  her  native  pigs.  But,  besides,  the 
books  themselves  are  incorrigibly  obstinate  in  presenting  differ- 
ent heights,  so  that  there  is  no  marshalling  them  in  level  ranks. 
How  truly  hath  Job  observed,  that '  man  is  bom  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards.' 

"  I  came  back  to  my  lodgings  with  an  aching  back  this  even- 
ing, and  went  to  the  adjoining  Queen's  theatre,  where  I  laughed 
away  my  a£9ictions  at  one  of  the  best  comic  pieces  I  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  The  subject  is  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
Fred,  is  encamped  opposite  the  Austrian  army,  when  a  plot  is 
laid  by  some  of  its  officers  to  ensnare  and  make  him  prisoner. 
Meanwhile,  a  player,  at  the  castle  where  they  are  quartered,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  mimicking  Frederick  to  the  life.  The  offi- 
cers hear  of  this  mimic,  and  wish  to  see  him ;  when  who  should 
come  in  but  the  real  Frederick,  who  has  been  captured  by  sur- 
prise. The  Austrians  slap  him  on  the  back,  and  praise  him 
with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  for  his  exquisite  imitation  of  old 
Kough-and-tough !  They  leave  Pigtail  the  Great  in  no  small 
astonishment,  when  in  comes  the  real  mock-turtle — ^the  mimic 
himself  I  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  stage-effect  scenes  I  ever 
saw.*  Well,  commend  me  to -small  theatres  for  comedy  ;  hu- 
mor evaporates  in  an  over  large  house.  T.  C." 
*                *                *       _         *                * 

^'  Sept,  Stk.  .  .  The  expenses  of  furnishing  a  suite  of 
chambers,  which  I  have  just  entered,  have  drained  my  purse 
80  formidably,  that  I  have  been  obhged  to  undertake  a  literary 
job  in.  order  to  replenish  it.  I  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  na- 
ming any  undertaJsing,  until  I  have  fairly  set  to  work  upon  it ; 
so  you  must  wait  ^  month  or  two  before  I  tell  you  the  nature 
of  tys  undertaking. 

'*  I  made  a  narrow  escape,  yesterday,  from  losing  all  my  solid 
silver !  I  had  left  it  in  the  hand  of  a  trustworthy  landlady. 
There  was  a  servant  in  the  habit  of  waiting  upon  me  during 
his  spare  hours  from  office.  .  .  .  This  man  used  to  talk  of  me 
to  my  landlady  with  such  laudatory  gratitude,  that  she  con- 
ceived him  to  have  my  fullest  confidence.  Indeed,  he  had 
more  of  it  than,  as  it  turns  out,  he  deserved.     I  had  him  in  my 

*  It  was,  probably,  on  this  occasion  that  he  resolved  on  editiDg  a  **  lAfe 
of  Frederick  the  Oreatr 
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house,  as  footboj,  during^  Mrs.  Campbell's  lifetime,  and  retained 
him  for  years  afterwards.  I  taught  him  to  write,  and  got  him 
a  place  in  *  *  When  I  went  last  to  Scotland,  he  went  to  the 
landlady,  and,  after  a  world  of  canting  about  his  devoted  affec- 
tion to  his  master,  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  me  to  clean, 
the  silver  plate.  She  imprudently  let  him  have  articles  to  the 
value  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ;  and,  with  still  more  blameable 
imprudence,  never  mentioned  them  till  I  was  packing  up  to  de- 
part. I  bolted  instantly  to  the  fellow's  house,  who  made  some 
shuffUng  excuse  about  their  being  locked  up,  and  his  wife  hav- 
ing the  key.  ^  Come,  sir,'  I  said,  '  you  have  pavmed  them  ;  and 
there  is  a  policeman  at  the  door,  who  will  take  you  into  custo- 
dy, if  you  don't  surrender  the  articles.'  He  took  some  notes 
out  of  his  drawer,  and  went  with  me  to  the  sign  of  the  ^  three 
balls,'  where  he  redeemed  and  brought  them  to  my  lodgings. 

I  am  deUberating  whether  I  should  not  report  him  to  the 

office  T.G." 

"  Nov.  2Btk.  .  .  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have 
got  at  last  into  comfortable  chambers — ^airy,  even  elegant,  spa- 
cious and  cheerful,  and  not  dear I  look  out  on  gardens 

— not  the  Square  gardens,  for  I  have  a  back  quiet  situation. 
I  have  now  rallied  my  furniture,  and  must  rest  here,  whether 
pleased  with  the  place  or  not. 

**  I  now,  also,  enjoy  the  illustrious  title  of  Editor  of  the 
'  Scenic  Annual.'  ...  It  will  be  out  next  week.  It  is  got  up 
for  the  sake  of  republishing  some  fine  plates,  and  adding  some 
new  ones — th^  literary  portion  of  which  consists  of  merely  no- 
tices affixed  to  each  landscape.  You  will  hear  me  much  abused  ; 
but  as  I  get  £200  for  writing  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper,  it  will 
take  a  deal  of  abuse  to  mount  up  to  that  sum.  There  will  be 
four  copies  of  verses  of  my  writing  in  this  volume ;  one  of  them 
on  Cora  linn,  wilh  a  general  allusion,  but  not  a  personal  one, 
to  my  having  visited  the  scene,  in  company  with  my  very  good 
friends.*     George  Virtue,  of  Ivy  Lane,  is  the  publisher." 

The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  addressed  to 
W.  Gray,  Esq. 

"  Nov,  l^th, — My  illustrated  edition  was  no  sooner  out,  than 


*  "  The  time  I  saw  thee,  Cora,  last, 
'Twas  with  ooDgenial  fHends ; 
And  calmer  hours  of  pleasure  past, 
My  memoiy  seldom  sends,"  <fec. 
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I  found  myself  in  a  mess  about  disposing  of  the  drawings,  for 
which  I  paid,  in  all,  to  Turner,  £550 — i.  e,  twenty-five  guineas 
for  each,  and  £26  for  a  thousand  proof  prints.  I  had  been  told 
that  Turner's  drawings  were  like  bank-notes,  that  would  always 
fetch  the  price  paid  for  them ;  but  when  I  offered  them  at  £300, 
I  could  get  no  purchaser.  One  very  rich  and  judicious  ama- 
teur, to  whom  I  offered  them,  said  to  me, — *  I  have  no  intention 
to  purchase  these  drawings,  because  they  are  worth  so  little 
money,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  sell  them  for  as  little 
as  they  are  really  worth.  The  truth  is,  that  fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty  are  but  indifferent  drawings.  But  sell  them  by  lottery, 
and  either  Turner's  name  will  bring  you  in  two  hundred  guineas, 
or  Turner  himself  will  buy  them  up.'  I  went  to  Turner,  and 
the  amateur's  prediction  was  fulfilled,  for  Turner  bought  them 
up  for  two  hundred  guineas.  Meanwhile,  I  had  not  forgot  an 
offer  which  your  brother  Charles  had  made  to  purchase  them 
at  a  fair  price.  Now,  when  he  and  I  talked  of  a  fair  price, 
I  thought  they  would  be  worth  three  hundred  guineas  at  least ; 
but  how  could  I  propose  to  extort  from  your  brother  three  hun- 
dred, or  even  two  hundred  guineas,  for  bits  of  painted  paste- 
board, which  Iny  adviser  told  me,  when  I  showed  him  Turner's 
money,  were  re-purchased  from  me  at  twice  their  intrinsic 
value.     ...  T.  C.'^* 

*  *  *  *  * 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Campbell  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Sussex  Institution, 
Brighton ;  but,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  he  says  : — 

"  I  have  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  lecturing. 
If  the  council  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  of  offering  a  sug- 
gestion, it  would  be  to  se^k  out  for  some  young,  able,  and  am- 
bitious man,  who,  having  it  in  view  to  establish  his  character 
by  a  course  of  lectures,  would  do  his  uttermost  to  produce  a 
good  one.  There  is  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Webbe,  son 
of  the  musical  composer,  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
accomplished  person  of  his  years  within  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  also,  I  am  certain,  could  get  up  an  excellent 
course.     .     .     .'* 

"  I  regret  particularly,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  meet  so  sel- 
dom ;  but  it  is  your  fault,  who  don't  come  to  London.  This  is 
very  shabby  of  you,  after  the  sublime  and  pathetic  *  Ode '  which 
I  addressed  to  you  from  Algiers — a  composition  which  will 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray. 
Vol*  II.— 16 
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remain  in  the  English  language  until  it  is  forgotten !  Give 
my  regards  to  your  dear  lady  and  Miss  SmiUi,  and  to  ail  the 
little  Smiths  who  have  survived  the  last  murderous  cross-fire 
of  puns  that  took  place  Bpun  the  last  battle-field  of  puns  be- 
tween us  in  your  dining-parlor.  You  may  remember,  that  their 
tender  mother  took  them  out  of  our  way,  whilst  the  cross-fire 
of  puns  was  at  the  hottest ;  but  if  any  of  them  were  killed,  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  you,  as  your  puns  were  the  more  horrible 
and  raking,  and  justified  the  line  of  Cowper,  that  *  the  first 
Smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son  V  Believe  me,  nevertheless, 
my  dear  descendant  of  Cam,  to  be  yours  very  truly,  and  full 
of  intentions  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  am  AheL  T.  C." 

"/a».  Qth. — I  send  a  copy  of  my  *  Scenic  Annual '  for  the 
joint  acceptance  c^  your  sisters.  Plray  tell  my  fair  cousins  not 
to  quarrel  about  the  joint  possession.     The  Queen  borrowed  the 

work  from  Lady  M ,  and  sent  it  back  with  a  message  that 

she  had  been  highly  delighted  with  it ;  so  I  have  ordered  my 
poems  to  be  royally  bound,  as  well  as  my  *  Letters  from  the 
South,'  and  they  are  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  all  see  the  Annual,  as  the  opening  poem 
was  occasioned  by  our  visit  to  Cora  Linn,  and  I  find  it  is  the 
best  liked  of  my  contributions.     ....  T.  C." 

His  next  literary  imdertaking  was  an  edition  for  Mr.  Moxon, 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  with  remarks  on  his  life  and 
writings : — 

"  Jan,  24 iA. — ^I  am  editing  Shakspeare.  By  the  way,  I  find 
that  it  is  now  vulgar  to  write  Shake&^QdXQ.  The  black-letter 
wits  have  voted  that  it  shall  be  /SAoXspeare.  A  momentous 
question  this !  In  addition  to  the  stuff  which  I  have  to  write 
about  old  Shakey,  I  have  got  another  ofi&ce,  for  which  I  get 
nothing  a  day,  and  find  myself — I  am  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Polish  Assodation.^  ....  I  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  a  committee  of  auditors,  and  make  them 
meet  of  an  evening  in  ray  own  chambers.  Dry  work  this  for 
one  to  deal  in  figures  of  arithmetic,  who  has  seldom  dealt  but 
in  figures  of  speech ;  to  balance  accounts,  who  has  only  balanced 
the  periods  of  sentences ;  and  to  deal  with  a  London  bank,  in- 
stead of  the  banks  of  Helicon  1  T.  C." 

Feh,  \st, — ^Writing  to  his  newly-married  nephew  and  nieoOy 

*  In  the  same  letter,  he  says, — ^"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  paymaster,  a  Polish  officer ;"  and  recommends 
thatj  in  future,  "  regular  booked  statements  should  be  kept" 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  he  begs  their  acceptance,  as 
young  housekeepers,  of  a  stock  of  tea,  sugar,  rice,  barley,  and 
currants ;  and  concludes  with  the  following  lecture  on  domestic 
economy : — '^  The  last  of  these  (currants)  make  a  nice  ingre- 
dient in  a  plain  bi^ad  pudding,  which  fills  up  a  small  dinner 
very  conveniently.  I  send  you  also  a  gallon  of  whiskey,  though 
it  is  not  an  essential  in  housekeeping.  You  were  so  kind  as  to 
ask  me  to  dine  with  you,  which  I  shall  do  soon,  and  not  un- 
frequently.  But  I  must  make  conditions  for  my  doing  so  on 
the  strictest  convention ;  and  on  this  point  I  require  it,  as  a 
duty  and  a  kindness  from  you,  that  you  comply  with  my  terms, 
and  consider  them  as  binoUng : — 

*'  In  the  first  place,  as  I  am  the  very  plainest  of  eaters,  I  must 
paction  that,  when  I  dine  with  you,  I  shall  have  only  your  plain 
pot-luck  put  before  me — no  variety.  I  invariably  dine  on  a 
single  meat  dish.  Now,  here  I  am  quite  serious.  Aa  to  pud- 
dings and  pastry,  I  hate  them — so  never  set  down  anything  of 
the  sort  to  me.  If  you  like  a  little  pudding  yourselves,  pray 
have  it,  but  don't  press  me  to  it. 

"  Secondly^  I  shall  give  up  dining  with  you,  if  I  find  that 
you  invite  friends  to  meet  me — ^unless  we  ^x  upon  some  speci- 
fied days  of  exception,  but  such  days  must  be  rare  and  very 
few.  .  .  .  My  dear  young  friends — consider  that  it  is  easier  to 
begin  a  friendly  dinnering  system  than  to  end  it ;  and,  for  God's 
sake,  keep  in  view  the  dreadfril  eventuality  of  living  beyond 
your  means.  Avoid,  I  conjure  you,  allowing  social  droppers-in 
to  cross  your  threshold.  This  may  seem  cold-hearted  counsel, 
but  you  will  find  it  safe  to  follow  it.  I  repeat  my  request,  that 
I  may  always  dine  with  you  alone,  except  when  we  agree  mu- 
tually to  the  contrary. 

"  Thirdly,  You  may  drink  as  much  wine  as  you  ple^e,  by 
yourselves,  but  you  must  not  set  wine  before  me ;  and  here, 
also,  I  am  quite  serious — ^that  is,  Twish  to  see  no  wine  set  down 
before  me,  efxcept  when  you  have  other  company.  Dr.  Beattie 
persuaded  me  that  I  had  contracted  a  liver  complaint  in  Africa; 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  I  abstained  for  several  months 
:  from  every  beverage  but  white  wine  negus.  But  my  own  eX" 
\perienee  is  better  than  my  doctor's ;  and  I  now  find  that  a  glass 
of  rum  and  water  after  dinner  does  me  more  good  than  a  glass 
jor  two  of  wine,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  former. 
i  "  On  Sunday  next,  at  five,  I  propose  to  dine  with  you.  I 
pray  that  you  will  in  kindness  remember  my  terms.  Your  af- 
fectionate uncle,  T.  0. 
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The  next  letter  relates  a  tale  of  "  witchcraft :'' — 

'^  Yesterday,  being  the  6th  of  Feb.  of  our  era,  I  awoke  sound 
in  body  and  mind,  shaved,  and  took  mj  breakfast  I  then  went 
into  my  study,  and  opened  a  strong-box  that  contained  my 
silver  plate  and  money.  Of  money  I  had  two  little  canvass  bags, 
one  of  which  I  took  out  (at  least  I  imagined  only  one)  to  be 
ready  to  pay  some  accounts.  The  other  bag  I  thought  I  could 
have  sworn  having  left  in  the  strong  box,  that  was  open  in  my 
bed-room.  Mrs.  Vanderpump,  my  landlady  or  housekeeper, 
(by  the  way,  her  name  always  reminds  me  of  the  song — '  in  the 
days  of  the  Rump,  Rear-Admiral  Van  Trump,')  c»ame  in,  while 
I  was  counting  the  contents  of  the  smaller  bag  in  my  study.  I 
sent  her  into  the  bed-room  for  something  that  I  wanted.  She 
was,  therefore,  the  only  person  who  could  have  seen  my  plate- 
chest  open ;  and  in  that  moment  she  might  have  seen  and  whipt 
up  the  other  bag,  containing  76^  sovereigns,  and  a  bill  for  90/., 
which  I  intended  to  have  taken  to  my  banker ;  but,  on  re-enter- 
ing my  bed-room,  no  such  bag  was  in  my  strong-box  !  Death  ! 
— ^furies ! — fire! — ^butter  and  brimstone  ! — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  searched  every  repository,  nook,  corner,  and  closet  in  my  cham- 
bers— and,  twirling  my.  fingers  in  despair,  as  I  looked  at  my 
own  reflection  in  the  glass,  I  thought  myself  as  haggard  as 
Ugolino  in  the  tower  of  Famine  I  '  The  purse,'  said  I,  *  with 
my  76^  sovereigns  and  901.  bill,  are  everlastingly  gone !'  I 
hastened  to  Mr.  Ward,  my  friend  and  lawyer  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  and  told  him  all  my  grief!  '  Why,*  said  he,  *  let  us  go 
instantly  for  a  search-warrant  against  Mrs.  V.'  ^  Ah,  but,'  said 
I,  ^  what  good  will  that  do  ?  I  cannot  swear  to  the  identity  of 
a  bag  of  sovereigns,  if  they  should  even  be  found.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  so  often  convinced  (up  to  the  most  conscientious 
swearing)  of  things  that  proved  to  be  mistakes,  that,  if  my  oath, 
was  to  injure  a  living  being,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  swear  that 
my  head  is  my  own.'  *  Well,'  'Slud  Mr.  Ward,  *  at  least  adver- 
tise the  bill,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  negotiated.'  I  did  so  : 
but  it  was  still  a  question  what  to  do  as  to  the  lost  sovereigns. 
True,  a  search-warrant  might  find  the  canvass  bag,  <fec. ;  but, 
supposing  I  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  bag,  can  I  drag 
before  the  magistrate  my  laundress — my  Vanderpump  f — the 
good  woman  who  has  cooked  my  puddings?  Oh,  no:  I  will 
say  nothing  about  it. 

^'  I  came  home  at  six  to  dine.     My  laundress  brought  up  my 
dinner.    I  cast  a  searching  look  at  her.     She  returned  me  so. 
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indifferent  a- look,  that  I  swore  to  myself  slie  must  be  innocent. 
Well,  next  morning  I  found  the  canvass  bag  with  the  sovereigns 
and  the  bill  lying  on  my  chair  in  the  sitting-room  ! — a  chair 
with  a  red-bottomed  cover,  in  fiill  daylight,  under  my  window. 
How  came  it  back  ?  .  .  .  .  The  laundress-girl,  who  had  ar- 
ranged my  room  before  I  rose,  said  she  had  not  seen  it.  Could 
it  have  been  brought  back  in  a  fit  of  repentance  ?  No,  that  is 
impossible  ;  for  Mrs.  Y.  knew  not  that  I  had  missed  it,  and  be- 
haved with  a  coolness  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  her 
guilt,  which  I  do  not  now  even  imagine.  Who  was  it,  then, 
that  played  me  this  trick  ?     Why,  it  was  the  devil — tired  of 

George  G and  the  Canadians,  he  comes  to  vent  his  spleen 

upon  me  I     .     .    .  T.  C." 

%  «r  4Kr  *  It 

^Feb,  ISth, — ^Malone  draws  questionable  inferences,  not  only 
from  his  discoveries,  but  from  his  non-discoveries.  For  instance, 
he  found  nothing  in  the  records  of  Stratford  parish,  about 
Shakespeare's  grandfather  (and  in  that  parish,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, it  is  unlikely  that  the  poet's  gnmdsire  resided) ;  but  from 
thence  Mr.  M.  concludes  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  gentle- 
man— an  inference  equally  logical  with  that  of  the  hackney 
coachman,  the  other  day,  who,  when  I  refused  him  an  exorbitant 
fare,  was  *  satisfied  that  I  could  be  no  gentleman  /'  .  .  .  On 
this  account  I  must  hasten  slowly  with  Shakespeare,  but  I  am 
getting  on.  By  the  way,  I  have  given  up  writing  the  name 
Shakj  being  so  habituated  to  the  shake  in  pronouncing  it." 

"  Feb,  19  th, — ^I  fear  you  have  been  almost  killed  by  the  frost. 
For  me,  I  was  one  day  absolutely  dead :  but  my  corpse,  con- 
science-haunted, stalked  to  Red  Lion  Square,  and  was  brought 
to  hfe  again  by  giving  an  extra  donation  to  the  Mendicity 
society.    .    .    ."* 

^^  March  10th, — ^I  have  been  corresponding  with  the  Queen. 
I  took  a  crotchet  in  my  old  head  that  I  should  Hke  her  to  read 
my  works,  so  I  got  your  Letters  from  the  South,  and  a  copy  of 
the  vignette  edition  of  my  poems,  bound  with  as  much  gilding 
as  would  have  gilt  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and,  with  a  note  of 
introduction  from  Sir  John  Macdonald,  I  went  to  Sir  H.  Wheat- 
ley  to  beg  he  would  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Her  Majesty.  Sir 
Henry  received  me  very  politely, — ^but  told  me  it  was  a  fixed 

*  I  remember  this  circmnstance — distressed  beyond  expression  at  wit- 
nessing so  much  suffering  in  the  streets,  he  went  hastily  to  the  Mendicily 
Office,  and  gave  all  that  he  ooald  muster  in  cash^-En. 
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rule  with  the  Qneen  to  decline  all  presentation  copies  from  au- 
thors, wishing  to  lay  herself  under  no  obligations.  ^Hum/ 
thinks  I  to  mjself,  *  and  is  all  my  61.  binding  gone  for  nothing  V 
I  said, — *  Sir  Henry,  will  you  pardon  me  for  wondering  that  a 
Queen  of  England  should  fear  to  be  under  obligation  to  an  au- 
thor for  a  paltry  volume  or  two  ?  But  the  rule  is  only  a  deli- 
cate way  of  conveying — that  crowds  of  authors  might  annoy  her 
Majesty  by  officious  presentations,  in  the  hope  of  intruding  on 
her  Royal  notice.  But,  stranger  as  I  am,  I  am  known  to  you 
by  character ;  and  may  I  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  the  Queen, — 
if  it  can  be  done  with  tact  and  delicacy, — ^that  I  am  in  perfectly 
easy  circumstances ;  that  I  covet  no  single  advantage  that  is  in 
the  gift  of  her  sceptre ;  and  that  I  would  rather  bury  my  book 
in  the  ground,  than  that  the  offering  of  it  should  be  interpreted 
into  a  selfish  wish  to  intrude  myself  on  her  notice.  But  it  is 
not  selfishness  to  desire  that  a  token  of  my  loyalty  may  be  laid 
before  her  Majesty — ^it  is  the  only  token  I  can  offer.  I  am  a 
veteran  author,  and  I  hope  she  will  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  Sir  Henry,  *  I  will  take  charge  of  your  volumes, 
and  speak  to  her  Majesty  on  the  subject' 

'*  I  went,  and  sent  Sir  Henry  the  books  with  a  note,  in  these 
words: — *Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  promise  to  take 
charge  of  my  works,  and  to  apply  to  her  Majesty  to  receive 
them.  I  have  been  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  popular 
living  poets  of  England,  and  I  Uiink  it  no  overweening  ambition 
to  wish  to  be  read  by  my  Sovereign.' 

"  Saucy  enough  you  will  say ;  but  since  the  cholera  carried 
off  that  poor  man,  my  trumpeter,  I  have  been  obliged  to  trumpet 
for  myself.  .  .  .  That  evening  I  had  a  note  from  Sir  Henry, 
saying  that  the  Queen  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
volumes,  and  desired  that  I  should  write  my  name  in  them.  I 
repaired  to  St.  James's  next  morning :  Sir  Henry  began  stam- 
mering out  a  dictation  of  what  I  should  write  about  her  Majes- 
ty's feet — loyal  duty,  and  so  forth — when  I  wrote  on  each  blank 
leaf,  *  To  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  from  her  devoted  subject, 
Thomas  Campbell.'—*  Ah,  that  will  do,'  said  Sir  Henry. 


"  And  now,  M.,  you  are  possibly  thinking  that  your  poet  is 
dreaming  of — wishing,  and  expecting — an  invitation  to  her  pal- 
ace from  the  Faery  Queen  1  Much  as  you  know  me,  you  per- 
haps do  not  know  how  time  has  cooled  down  my  diaracten 
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Very  true,  I  love  my  little  Sovereign ;  and  it  was  from  nothing 
but  an  impulse  of  loyalty  (qualified,  it  may  be,  with  the  selfish 
wish  for  my  pages  to  be  read  by  her)  that  I  sent  my  books. 
But  to  have  a  dinner,  or  audifence  with  her — upon  my  honor  I 
have  not  the  life  of  life  enough  in  me  to  desire  it.  It  would 
have  flattered  me  once — ^and  gratified  my  curiosity ;  but  it  would 
now  fever  me,  and  I  hope  she  will  not  send  for  me.  Indeed,  if 
Sir  Henry  tells  her  all  I  said,  she  will  take  me  at  my 'word,  and 
prove  that  she  thanks  me  sincerely  for  having  no  earthly  wish 
to  obtrude  on  her,  T.  0." 

*  Ik  *  * 

"  Mat/  9  ^A.— Those  who  have  listened  the  most  patiently  and 
kindly  to  our  misfortunes  have  the  first  and  best  right  to  hear 
of  our  good  fortunes.  I  therefore  hasten  to  tell  you  that  ^  my 
interview  with  my  son*  yesterday  gave  me  more  satisfaction 
than  any  that  I  have  had  with  him,  perhaps,  since  his  malady 
commenced.  I  was  very  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  the  visit, 
and  I  had  a  second  night  of  bad  rest ;  but,  by  ten  o'clock,  I  was 
at  Woodford,  some  three^  miles  from  Dr.  Allen's,  where  I  met 
my  dear  Thomas  waiting  for  me.  Oh,  how  my  heart  yearned !  . 
We  walked  through  the  forest.  .  He  looks  well ;  and,  but  for 
the  sort  of  leap-frog  play  of  thoughts  in  his  conversation — ^.  e., 
an  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  a  some- 
thing besides  in  his  Ipok,  which,  though  not  alarming,  is  not 
easily  described,  one  could  scarcely  suspect  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him. 

"  It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  his  mental  aflfection  is  still  as 
decided  as  ever ;  but,  God  be  thanked !  he  is  by  no  means 
gloomily  affected.  When  I  told  him,  if  I  could  hear  of  a  better 
place  for  him,  I  would  give  my  last  shilling  to  have  him  placed 
in  it,  he  said  that  he  should  like  to  see  Scotland ;  he  liked  so 
much  the  Grays  and  the  Alisons  ;  and  he  thought  Edinburgh 
so  beautiful.  Well,  I  said  it  might  be  contrived  to  give  you  a 
trip  to  Scotland ;  but  could  you  be  anywhere,  on  the  whole, 
better  placed  than  here  ?  No,  he  admitted,  that  he  could  not, 
all  things  considered.  .  .  .  *  I  am  attached  to  this  place. 
I  have  many  friends,  even  among  the  worse  patients,  and  the 
servants  of  the  house  are  most  attentive  to  me.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  place ' 

*  As  this  letter  is  another  proof  of  what  has  been  malicioiisly  disputed 
fiince  his  death— namely,  the  Poet's  deep-rooted  affection  for  his  son,  I  feel 
that  to  withhold  it  fix)m  the  public  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  both. — ^Ed. 
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^  Thomas  thought  it  was  the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world 
that  Dr.  S should  be  in  such  a  place.  He  is  a  noble-look- 
ing man,  with  refined  manners  and  conversation ;  but  I  had  not 
talked  to  him  long,  when  I  ceased  to  be  of  my  son's  opinion, 
about  the  sanity  of  his  mind.  When  we  were  left  alone,  he  en- 
tered pretty  shrewdly  into  Thomas's  case,  and  remarked  that  his 
main  mental  misfortune  was  the  want  of  power  to  apply  his 
faculties  continuously  to  one  object ;  but  very  soon  he  launched 
out  into  extravagant  praises  of  my  son's  natural  genius,  and  then 
into  a  history  of  himself,  attributing  his  slight  derangement  to 
the  refusal  of  a  lady  to  marry  him.  Query,  might  not  the  de- 
rangement have  been  rather  the  cause  than  the  consequence  of 
the  refusal  ?  My  son  has  pen,  ink,  and  paper  at  his  command ; 
and  I  enjoined  him  to  write  to  me  the  moment  he  had  any 
cause  of  complaint. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  rustic  poet  Clare.  He  is  at  Dr.  Al- 
len's, and  has  written  a  poem,  in  which  he  mentions  my  son's 
conversation  as  one  of  the  solaces  of  his  life.  T.  C." 

m  It  *  *  * 

^^  May  24:th. — I  always  thought  well  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
-,  but  I  never  felt  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  your  last  let- 


ter— so  full  of  feeling  and  information,  so  taking  me  back  to 
Woodville,  and  so  identifying  my  very  existence  with  the  friends 
who  are  dearest  to  me,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for 
it.  ...  I  am  glad  to  find  that  its  serious  contents  give,  on 
the  whole,  a  favorable  account  of  my  most  beloved  friend,  your 
father-in-law.     .     .     .* 

"  You  kindly  desire  me  to  speak  about  myself.  I  fear  you 
will  think  me  romancing,  but  it  is  strict  truth  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  changed  man.  Until  about  two  montha^  ago,  an 
influenza,  contracted,  I  believe,  by  my  travels  among  the  Arabs — 
when  I  endured  a  mid-day  sun  that  would  have  poached  eggs 
on  the  crown  of  my  hat,  and  when  I  slept  on  the  ground  in  my 
cloak — undoubtedly  affected  my  liver.  I  was  so  ill,  that,  at 
times,  nothing  could  comfort  me  in  body  or  mind.  I  used  to 
say  to  myself,  Why  am  I  not  happy  ?  Have  I  not  my  Alisons 
and  my  Gregorys  ?  my  Margaret  and  my  Dora  1  and  my  Grays 
of  Glasgow  ?  But  nothing  made  me  happy.  At  length  I  took 
medicine,  and  made  out  a  grand  secret  that  I  was  always  better 
avoiding  being  out  after  sunset.     I  followed  out  this  plan,  and 

*  The  passage  here  omitted  is  an  account,  similfur  to  that  already  givGO, 
of  his  presenting  his  poems  to  the  Queen. 
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cured  myself.  I  recovered  my  healUi  and  spirits  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  wherever  I  used  formerly  to  detect  myself  sighing  and 
drooping,  I  now  find  myself  too  often  singing  and  dancing.  I 
say  too  often,  for  my  laundress  looks  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  man 
beside  himself;  and  as  I  am  but  an  indifferent  performer,  both 
in  song  and  dance,  I  am  obliged  to  confine  my  cantatory  and 
saltatory  bursts  *  to  private  performances.'  Altogether,  so  much 
do  I  now  enjoy  existence — ^instead  of  merely  enduring  it,  as  I 
did  formerly — that  if  my  guardian  angel  had  led  me  up  to  a 
looking-glass,  and  said,  ^Behold  yourself  transformed  into  a 
youth  of  twenty-two  I'  I  could  not  have  been  much  more  aston- 
ished. In  my  bad  health  and  despondency,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  trouble  nobody  with  any  account  of  my  unhappi- 
ness,  but  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  life  as  uncomplainingly  as 
possible.     .    .    • 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  for  your  account  of  the 

flourishing  of  the  Poet's  tree.*  I  sometimes  envy  my  own  tree 
for  being  so  near  to  those  who  planted  it.     .     . 

*^  I  am  about  finishing  a  pre&ce  to  a  new  and  popular  edition 
of  *  Shakespeare's  Plays,'  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  shortly  send  to 
Woodville.  Immediately  after  that  engagement  I  enter  on  ed- 
iting an  edition  of  the  '  Life  of  Petrarch,'  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  myself  why  I  should  have  entered  on  this 
engagement ;  for  it  is  neither  very  pleasant,  nor  very  profita- 
ble. ...  In  September  or  October,  after  finishing  this  job, 
I  purpose  to  set  out  for  Italy.  T.  C* 

*  «  «r  «  « 

"t7ttn«  16  th I  met  Sydney  Smith  the  other  day. 

*  Campbell,'  he  said,  *  we  met  last,  two  years  ago,  in  Fleet-street ; 
and,  as  you  may  remember,  we  got  into  a  violent  argument, 
but  were  separated  by  a  wagon,  and  have  never  met  since. 
Let  us  have  out  that  argument  now.  Do  you  recollect  the 
subject?'  *No,'  I  said,  *I  have  clean  forgotten  the  subject; 
but  I  remember  that  I  was  in  the  righty  and  that  you  were 
violent,  and  in  the  wrong !'  I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
when  a  violent  shower  came  on.  I  took  refuge  jn  a  shop,  and 
he  in  a  cab.  He  parted  with  a  proud  threat  Uiat  he  would  re- 
new the  argument  the  next  time  we  met.     *  Very  well,'  I  said ; 

*  but  you  shan't  get  off  again,  either  in  a  wagon  or  a  cab.' 

"  I  am  now  reading  much,  in  order  to  write  about  Petrarch. 
I  had  always,  till  of  late,  something  hke  an  aversion  to  Petrarch, 

*  Planted  at  Woodville  by  the  Poet»  during  his  visit  in  August^  1887. 

16* 
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on  account  of  the  monotony  of  his  amatory  sonnets,  and  the 
apparent  wildness  and  half  insanity  of  his  passion  for  Lanra. 
I  used  to  say  to  myself  (indulging,  I  confess,  a  rather  vulgar 
spirit  of  criticism,)  hang  these  cater-waoling  sonnets !  they  af- 
flict my  compassion.  I  pity  the  poor  poet  who  could  be  in 
love  for  twenty  yean  with  a  woman  who  was  every  other  year 
bearing  pledges  of  her  conjugal  union.  Besides,  I  used  to  think 
that  Lam*a  never  could  have  loved  him.  But,  on  closer  peru- 
sal of  his  '  life  and  Sonnets,'  I  think  that  Laura  did  love  him ; 
and  that  the  record  of  their  affection  ought  to  be  preserved. 
'  What  !^  you  will  say,  *  an  illegitimate  afiection  V  Yes  ;  be 
not  startled.  I  think  their  afifection,  which  I  now  believe  to 
have  been  mutual,  was  redeemed  from  its  illegitimacy  by  its 
purity,  its  intensity,  and  its  constancy.  Such  an  opinion,  I 
Know,  is  of  delicate  mention  ;  but  be  not  afraid  that  I  shall  be 
rash  in  defending  it.  I  am  touched  by  the  genuine  air  of  grief 
which  he  showed  in  the  *  Sonnets,'  written  after  her  death — a 
grief  that  contrasts  most  terribly  with  the  indifference  of  Laura's 
husband,  who  used  to  scold  her,  till  she  shed  abundance  of  tears, 
and  married  another  wife  seven  months  after  her  death. 

**  But  then  comes  the  grave  question,  What  would  become  of 
society,  if  you  were  to  let  loose  every  couple  of  sentimental 
fools,  who  might  imagine  themsdves  a  Petrarch  and  a  Laura, 
frx^m  the  bonds  of  duty,  and  thus  acquit  their  frivolous  passion  ? 
I  answer,  that  Petrarch's  passion  was  not  frivolous  nor  transient. 
It  had  the  spirit  of  conjugal  devotion,  without  its  ceremonies. 
Is  it  not  a  great  thing  for  a  poet  to  infect  the  breast  of  his 
readers  with  a  sympathy  for  devotion,  attached  without  change, 
to  one  object?  Is  not  this  the  religious  *  marriage  of  true 
minds  V  It  seems  to  me  that  Petrarch  is  an  ev^gel^  of  faith" 
ful  marriage.  He  may  seem  an  exception  to  the  moral  rule ; 
but  he  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  ...  T.  C." 
*  *  *  «  * 

^^June  26^A.  .  .  .  The  Leveel*  had  almost  been  the  death 
of  me !  .  .  .  We  got  into  the  ante-room  about  one  o'clock, 
and  there  we  remained  two  hours  and  a  half,  among  at  least  a 
thousand  persons.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  faint ;  for 
there  was  not  space  to  fall  down.  I  thought  I  should  have  ex- 
pired— ^but  at  last  the  presence-room  opened,  and  I  went  through 
the  ceremony.     On  getting  home,  I  was  in  a  high  fever.     Dr. 

V 

•  On  this  oocafiiQD — ^the  first  after  her  Majesty's  accession — Campbell 
was  presented  by  his  "feudal  Chiei;"  the  late  Duke  of  AiigylL 
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Holland  prescribed  for  me,  and  it  is  not  till  this  morning  that  I 
feel  myself  anything  like  restored.  Last  night,  however,  I  had 
a  calm,  sweet  sleep;  ...  I  have  a  ticket  for  a  seat  in  the  Poets' 
Corner,  in  the  Abbey,  for  Thursday,  which  the  Earl-Marshal 
sent  me  in  a  very  civil  note.  But  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  venture.    ... 

"  Poor  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  at  a  stand,  but  I  shall  rally 
and  be  at  them  soon.  Meanwhile,  I  have  good  booksellers' 
news  from  Scotland.  Of  the  5000  of  my  small  copy  edition 
there,  2500  have  been  sold  in  eleven  months.  Mr.  Moxon  has 
sold  2500  of  my  illustrated  edition,  and  1000  of  the  octavo 
edition ;  so  that,  within  the  year,  6000  copies  of  my  poems 
have  gone  off.  T.  C." 

*  *  «  •  • 

Being  summoned  to  Scotland,  on  matters  of  £unily  concern, 
he  took  his  berth  in  one  of  the  Leith  steamers.  The  weather 
was  unexpectedly  boisterous  ;  and  the  Poet,  as  usual,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  severe  sickness — so  severe,  that  he  did  not  re- 
cover his  strength  for  several  months  afterwards.  Writing  from 
Edinburgh  to  a  friend,  be  says : — 

"e/wZy  2Sih. — I  am  here,  at  last,  with  Mrs.  Alison  beside  me, 
and  recovering  from  my  severe  sickness.  .  .  I  think  I  should 
have  died  had  not  Mrs.  Alison  come  in.  I  never  was  so  ill.  I 
had  something  like  a  forecast  of  death.  .  .  .  Tell  Fanny  that 
one  of  the  regrets  I  had  to  leave  life  was,  that  I  had  never  con- 
trived to  put  into  poetry  that  ineffably  sublime  thought  of  hers, 
about  your  sister  Carohne  : — That  she  saw  her  spirit  mounting 
to  heaven,  and  leaving  her  body  behind  her,  like  its  shadow. 
Was  there  ever  a  nobler  thought !" 

'*  2Btk. — ^I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sister.  ....  She  is  not 
strong  enough  to  see  me  to-day.  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  is  re- 
leased I  It  is  foolish  in  me  to  weep— but  I  cannot  help  it.  .  . 
Her  friendships  were  numerous ;  her  acquaintance  was  exten- 
sive— her  heart  was  largely  benevolent.  She  did  much  good  in 
her  time — probably  as  much  as  can  be  related  of  any  one  who 
lived  the  same  number  of  years.  The  wife  of  Dugald  Stewart 
-. — a  philosopher  in  the  highest  rank  of  literary  reputation — she 
was  looked  up  to  with  a  respect  inferior  «to  none  that  was  paid 
to  intellect,  rank,  or,  power.  In  spite  of  political  differences, 
she  sustained  her  influence  in  the  northern  metropohs,  when  it 
was  really  a  metropolis  of  intellectual  power.  Then  flourished 
in  friendship  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Mao- 
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kenzie,  and  the  Gregories,  who  have  had  a  hereditary  reputa- 
tion for  intellect.  With  the  latter,  and  with  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Alison,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  knit  in  the  closest  friendship.  To  the 
last  she  was  remarkable  for  a  winning  gentleness  of  manner — ^a 
meekness  more  expressive  than  austerity — by  which,  during  her 
whole  life,  she  had  exercised  greater  influence  on  those  around 
her,  than  others  could  do  by  an  assumption  of  dignity.  In  her 
youth,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  stately  and  handsome ;  in  her  later 
life  a  certain  benignant  expression  in  her  eyes  continued  to  re- 
tain her  peculiar  image  in  the  memory  of  her  Mends.  Her 
last  hours — ^nay,  her  last  days  and  months— were  serene  and 
tranquil.  T.  C." 

For  the  following  reminiscences,  whidi  present  a  clear  re- 
flection of  the  Poet  s  mind,  I  am  indebted  to  members  of  the 
family  circle  in  which  he  generally  resided,  during  his  visits  to 
Edinburgh  : — 

"  Aufftist. — Mr.  Campbell  spoke  wannlj  of  the  talents  of  Joseph  Ger- 
ald— one  of  the  patriots — whose  trial*  he  had  witnessed  when  a  boy. 
Qerald,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  one  of  Dr.  Parrs 
most  promising  scholars.  ....  We  then  awed  him  what  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  if  he  had  thought  long 
about  it  ?  He  said  it  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a  year,  and  that  it  was  first 
suggested  by  Rogers's  '  Pleasures  of  Memory.*  He  spoke  with  great  ad- 
miration of  Rogers — ^both  as  a  man  and  a  poet : — *  He  is  a  man  of  very 
fine  geniuS)  and  '  The  Pleasioes  of  Memory  is  a  beautiful  poem :  it  is  a 
much  more  perfect  poem  than  mine.'  ^ 

*'  He  described  vividly  the  nervous  anxiety  he  felt  as  to  the  reception  of 
*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;'  but  this  was  mixed  with  a  sort  of  proud  feeling 
that  it  deserved  to  make  its  way.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait ; 
so  he  tried  to  be  patient,  and  waited  almost  breathlessly  for  some  sign  of 
interest  or  approbaticxi.  One  day  his  friend  Leyden  came  to  him  in  great 
joy : — '■  Your  poem  is  safe — all  is  secure  now,  I  have  just  come  fix)m 
Creech's  shop,  where  I  overheard  Dr.  Gregory  f  say  to  another,  "  I  have 
been  reading  a  new  poem  by  a  young  and  unknown  author — ^  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope.'  Nothing  has  appeared  like  it  for  a  very  long  time :  it  is 
all  beautiful,  and  there  are  some  passages  that  are  absolutely  sublime !" ' 
Mr.  Campbdl  said,  'No  man  can  ever  biow  how  my  heart  beat  with  joy 
then!' 

"*  He  spoke  frequently,  if  led  to  it^  of  his  feelings  while  writing  his  poems. 
When  he  wrote  •  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  &me,  he  said,  was  everything 
in  the  world  to  him :  if  any  one  had  foretold  to  him  then,  how  indifferent 
he  would  be  nowy  to  flEime  and  public  opinion,  he  would  have  scouted  the 
idea ;  but>  nevertheless,  he  finds  it  so  now.  He  said,  he  hoped  he  reiJly 
did  feel,  with  regard  to  his  posthumous  £Eune,  that  he  left  it^  as  well  as  all 

*  See  the  Poet's  account  of  this  trial.  Vol  I,  p  91. 

f  See  this  circupist^ce  ^lluflpd  to  in  the  Autobiography,  Vol  I.,  p.  218, 
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else  about  himself,  to  Hie  mercy  of  God : — *  I  belieye,  when  I  am  gone, 
justice  will  be  done  to  me  in  t£is  way — ^that  I  was  a  pure  writer.  It  is 
an  inexpressible  comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be  able  to  look  back  and 
feel  that  I  have  not  written  one  line  against  religion  or  virtua' 

*"  Another  time,  speaking  of  the  insignificance  which,  in  one  sense,  pos- 
thumous fame  must  have,  he  said — '  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which 
shall  commence  when  the  stone  is  laid  above  my  head — ^when  I  think  of 
the  momentous  realities  of  that  time,  and  of  the  awfidness  of  the  accoimt 
I  shall  have  to  give  of  myself — how  can  literaiy  fame  appear  to  me  but 
as — ^nothing  I  Wbo  will  think  of  it  then  ?  If,  at  death,  we  enter  on  a 
new  state  for  eternity,  of  what  interest,  beyond  this  present  life,  can  a 
man's  literary  £une  be  to  him  ?  Of  none — ^when  he  thinks  most  solemnly 
about  it' 

"  He  said  all  this  with  simple,  earnest  feeling — ^looking  thoughtful  and 
even  solemn :  none  of  it  was  said,  as  it  were,  with  intention :  rather,  it 
seemed  to  fidl  from  him,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  in  his  most  serious 
and  unreserved  momentis.  But,  one  day,  he  reverted  to  what  he  had  said 
of  his  indifference  to  posthumous  &me,  which,  he  said,  would  probably  not 
be  believed ;  but  that  he  had  said  it,  and  said  it  again,  in  all  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  his  heart    He  added — *  I  wish  you  would  put  it  down.* 

"  When  we  asked  it,  he  read  some  of  his  poems  to  us,  and  spoke  of  the 
agitation  and  excitement  he  had  been  in,  when  writing  ^  Lochiel's  Warn- 
ing.' One  could  easily  believe  it,  for  he  grew  deadly  pale  on  reading  it 
"^en  we  led  him  to  speak  of  his  poems,  he  made  no  affectation  of  tr^g 
to  shun  the  subject,  though  he  never  brought  it  forward :  he  spoke  simply 
and  modestly  of  them.  He  said,  he  used  to  submit  many  of  them  to  the 
criticisms  of  a  Mend,''*'  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  had  great  confi- 
dence ;  but  that  he  had  once  been  so  bold  as  to  say  to  her,  that  if  he  had 
shown  her  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  he  doubted  if  she  cotdd  have  im- 
proved it    He  seemed  surprised,  as  well  as  amused,  at  his  self-confidence. 

"  He  was  much  gratified  by  a  critique  on  his  works,  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Spectator ;'  he  said  it  was  the  highest  praise  his  works  haa  ever  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  it  was  the  more  valuable  because  the  whole  article  was 
discriminating  and  critical  He  added,  earnestly,—**  I  wish  I  could  truly 
feel  that  I  deserved  one  half  of  it,  for  it  Is  great  praise  indeed.'  But  he 
did  not  dwell  on  it;  he  turned  away  the  ccmversation,  only  saying — '  Well, 
the  world  has  been  very  indulgent  to  me  all  along.'  The  adnuration  of  the 
writer  in  the  '  Spectator,'  for  the  '  Valedictory  Stanzas  to  John  Kemble,' 
^eased  him  mu(ui— rbecause  he  thought  the  world  had  undervalued  them. 
He  spoke  with  delight  of  Mr.  Eemble's  having  thought  highly  of  them. 

**  We  always  Uk^  to  hear  him  speak  of  other  {X)et8  and  of  authors ;  be- 
cause he  did  so  with  natural  candor — ^never  affecting  anything  about  them 
which  he  did  not  feel.  He  spoke  much  of  Lockhart's  *  Life  of  Scott,' — 
especially  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Lockhart  had  done  his  duty  as  a  bio- 
grapher : — *  Omitting  nothing — glossing  over  nothing — ^he  has  done  his  duty 
nobly  and  fearlessly,  and  deserves  praise  for  it  I  do  not  say  that  every- 
thing in  that  Life  elevates  your  opimon  of  Sh:  Walter  Scott ;  but  the  object 
was — ^not  to  make  him  a  demigoa,  or  a  fEiultless  man,  but  to  tell  the  truth ; 
and  this  Lockhart  has  done.' 

**  Speaking  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  he  ranked  Wordsworth  *  as 

*  Miss  F.  Wynell  Mayow,  of  Sydenham. 
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much  abore  Souihey,  as  a  true  poet,  as  he  considered  some  other  poets  io 
be  fibove  Wordsworth.*  His  admiratioii  of  Bums's  poetry  and  genius  was 
enthusiastic;  he  called  him  the  Scottish Shakspeare;  'for,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  gem  was  not  as  great,  the  diamond  was  as  pure.'  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter  * 
he  thought  *  perfect — a  masterpiece  f  and  dwelt  on  the  effect  which  Bums's 
poems  had  in  *  endearing  to  the  people  of  Scotland  the  places  nnmortalized 
m  them,  and  in  eleyatii^  the  ideas  of  the  peasan^  throughout  the  land* 
He  alluded  with  genuine  simplicity  to  his  own  feelings,  on  receiving  praise 
and  honor  as  a  poet : — *  You  did  not  do  all  this  to  Bums ;  you  neglected 
him — a  real  gemus — a  wonder ! — and  you  bestow  all  this  on  me,  who  am 
nothing,  compared  to  him.* 

*  He  said,  he  '  beliered  many  things  that  ought  to  hare  been  gems  in 
poetiy  had  been  lost,  or— one  might  perhaps  say — nerer  created ;  because 
poets  in  general  were  not  sufficiently  aliye  to  the  many  beautiful  opportu- 
nities around  them  f  that '  those  who  were  fitted  to  describe  such  scenes, 
had  generally,  early  in  their  career,  determined  on  some  one  poem,  which 
was  to  be  the  ffrecU  effort;  and  their  minds  were  so  absorbed  by  this  one 
idea,  tha^  in  the  course  of  eveir-day  life,  numbers  of  beautiful  images — 
hnages,  too,  which  might  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  perfection  of 
the  great  design,  passed  by  them  unheeded,  and  were  lost  for  ever.' 

•  «  •  •  « 

**  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  one  da^  of  the  misery  it  was  to  have  differences 
with  our  friends ;  and  said  that  if  he  had  to  hve  life  over  again,  that  was 
one  of  the  thingy  he  would  be  most  anxious  toavoid.  He  said : '  In  almost 
every  instance,  where  I  have  had  a  difierenoe  with  a  friend,  I  think  I  can 
say,  that  the  fiiult  was  certainly  on  my  side.  But  my  temper  is  better  now 
than  it  was.'  He  said  his  temper  hiad  been  ver^  irascible  when  young ; 
and  expressed  great  thankfiilnesw  that,  in  spite  of  it^  he  had  been  kept  fr<xn 
personal  quarr^ ;  and,  above  all,  from  duels,  thoqgh  he  coufessed  he  had 
been  several  times  nearly  sending  challenges. 

•  *  «  •  • 

**  Speaking  of  Moore,  he  said,  *  Yes,  Moore  is  a  manof  veiy  fine  genius 
—of  gpreat  bSnlliancy,  and  great  wit'  The  conversation  then  turning  on  his 
early  Edinburgh  finends,  he  said,  *  Mr.  Alison's  gentle  idndness  overawed 
me  more  than  all  the  authority  or  severity  I  ever  met  with  To  many  I 
have  been  irritable,  petulant,  and  overbearing,  but  to  him  never.  No 
thought  or  word  ever  escaped  me  but  those  of  reverential  love  and  defer- 
ence to  him.  If  there  is  anything  good  in  me,  I  owe  it  to  him.  His  words 
and  advice  have  never  passed  fr^  my  mind.  I  sat  *  at  the  feet  of  Qama- 
liel,'  and  endeavored  to  leam  wisdom/ 

«  *  «  «  • 

*"  Speaking  of  Sir  Walter  Sootf  s  leniency  of  criticism,  he  said,  *  I  never 
heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  utter  a  harsh  word  of  criticism  on  any  poetry  but 
his  own.  This  might  be  construed  into  an  amdety,  in  his  elevated  situa- 
tion, not  to  say  anything  which  might  injure  the  fame  of  any  writer,  how- 
ever humble ;  but  1  am  convinced  that  it  proceeded  horn  the  goodness  and 
kindness  of  his  own  hearty  which  led  him  to  see  merit  which  others  passed 
over.' 

"  Speaking  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  unalterably  attached,  and  who 
was  now  a  confirmed  invalid,  he  said:  *  It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  love  to 
think  she  is  growing  old :  I  love  to  see  her  hair  beooming  white,  and  her 
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form  more  helpless  and  even  deformed.  It  makes  her  more  my  own ! 
She  is  beooming  useless^  yalueless  to  others  (to  all  but  priyate  friends,)  and 
more  precious  to  me.' 

«  «  «  «  « 

**  He  told  us  a  dream  of  his  own,  whidi  jnade  a  great  impression  on  his 
mind.  Many  years  ago,  a  sister*  of  Mr&  Gampl^U  was  yery  ill  of  con- 
sumptum,  and  there  was  yenr  Uttle  hcpe  of  her  reooyery,  whidi  accounted 
for  tne  dream.  He  said — *  I  ihonght  1  was  in  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  my 
g^de  was  a  dead  girl,  firom  whom  I  could  not  part  She  led  me  througn 
Sie  deserted  streets  and  the  silent  halls — ^where  the  sound  of  my  footstep 
alone  awakened  a  hollow  sound — ^till  I  was  compelled  to  accompany  her 
to  a  window,  that  looked  out  into  a  huge  long  street  There  I  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  a  drum,  and  presently  saw  a  figure  clothed  in  its  shroud, 
which  approached  gradually  to  the  wmdow  wh^  I  stood.  It  then  threw 
aside  the  shroud  and  disooyered  the  features  of  my  sister-in-law  I — ^The 
shock  instantly  awoke  me.  She  died  two  days  afterwards.  This,'  he  add- 
ed, *  I  haye  often  thought  of  tnining  into  yerae.  But  it  is  too  fine — ^it  is 
finer  than  poetry  V  * 


*  See  aoeoont  <tf  this  sistei:'^  death,  p.  209. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LINCOLirS  INN  FIELDB. 

From  his  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Campbell  returned 
to  London  with  improved  health ;  but  tiie  reflection  that  an- 
other link  had  been  torn  from  the  chain  of  his  earliest  and  hap- 
piest associations,  caused  an  impression  of  sadness  in  his  mind, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off.  His  first  effort,  af- 
ter the  event,  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  lamented  friend, 
in  which  he  says : — ^^  This  slight  tribute  of  affectionate  respect 
for  her  memory  is  not  thus  made  without  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
sacredness  of  private  life — and  of  such  a  life  as  Mrs.  Stewart's. 
It  has  been  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  that  one  so  rare— one 
so  remarkable  for  every  feminine  grace — should  not  pass  away 
from  among  us,  without  a  word  to  tell  the  rising  generation  of 
what  her  influence  was  in  the  very  remarkable  society  of  which, 
at  one  time,  Edinburgh  could  so  justly  boast."  .  .  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  events  of  this  painful  nature  had 
faHlen  thick  and  heavy ;  and  another  was  too  clearly  predicted 
by  the  fast  failing  strength  of  the  last  and  most .  venerated  of 
his  early  friends. 

His  return  to  his  "  library  and  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,''  is  thus  noticed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

^^Auff.lQtk.  .  .  .  I  travelled  hither  by  land,  by  short 
stages,  and  arrived  on  Sunday.  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
at  Birmingham ;  but  half-way  from  thence  to  London  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  hungry. 

'*  The  wind  that  rushed  against  me  in  the  railway  carriages 
made  me  feel  as  if  it  fanned  and  revived  in  me  the  fire  of  life. 
For  these  three  days  past  I  have  been  recovering  strength.  I 
cannof  as  yet  resume  my  regular  studies ;  but  I  am  reading  Lord 
Bacon  with  more  delight  than  I  ever  felt  from  many  former  peru- 
sals. The  glorious  man !  Oh,  where  was  his  guardian  ange], 
when  he  fell  from  his  integrity,  and  flattered  James  !  Yet  the 
truth  of  his  pages  will  remain,  as  well  as  their  poetry — ^for  he 
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was  a  great  poet  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  At  his 
adulatory  passages,  addressed  to  James,  I  have  absolutely  wept 
with  vexation.  But  let  this  wetness  of  mine,  my  dear  cousin, 
be  between  ourselves.  How  can  we  blame  tyrants  for  being- 
misled,  when  a  Bacon  can  flatter  them  ?  T.  C.'** 

With  De  Sade  before  his  eyes,  but  his  thoughts  wandering 
back  to  the  family  circle  at  Woodville,  he  writes  : — 

"Aug,  ISth, — ^The  (miet  of  my  poor,  lonely,  but  favorite 
chambers,  soothes  me.  But  I  dread  to  lose  a  pin  with  Mr.  A — 's 
white  hair,  given  me  by  M.  in  my  late  sickness  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  I  dare  not  wear  it  every  day,  but  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions."    .     •     . 

"  Aug,  2Qth,  •  .  .  I  now  work  literally  as  hard  as  any 
mechanic  from  six  to  twelve  ;  and,  even  after  that  hour,  I  can- 
not sleep  without  penning  some  drowsy  epistle  to  be  a  dormi- 
tory drug  for  you  or  the  Alisons.  But  I  have  no  right  to  your 
pity  for  all  this — the  prospect  of  finishing  my  waking  hours 
YnSk  some  words  to  you  or  them,  sweetens  the  preceding  hours 
of  labor.  In  the  next  place,  this  tread-mill  labor  is  the  result 
of  sheer  avarice  !  miserly  niggardliness  !  I  am  principally  em- 
ployed in  translating  from  Italian  authors,  and  could  get  the 
whole  done  by  an  assistant,  I  believe,  for  £30.  But  the  money 
^— the  money  I  Oh,  my  dear  M. !  the  thought  of  parting  with 
it  is^untkinkable  /  and  pounds  sterling  are  to  me — ^dear  as  the 
ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart !' " 

"  Aug,  26th, — ^Is  it  not  a  wonderful  mark  of  my  constitution 
that  it  is  supporting  so  well  the  load  of  three-score,  that  I  can 
actually  work  fourteen  hours  a-day — '  love-letters '  included — 
and  yet  continue  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a  child  ?  Yet  it  is  even 
so.  .  .  ;  .  The  only  medical  man  who  has  taken  my  case  seri- 
ously into  consideration  is  Dr.  Beattie.  He  says,  that  from  sixty 
to  sixty-four  a  man  passes  through  his  grand  climacteric.  I 
had  always  imagined  that  this  term,  climacteric,  meant  a  hard 
struggle  {KXtneucriip)  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  says  no ;  that 
about  that  age  the  body — by  some  mysterious  and  invisible 
change — most  frequently,  to  be  sure,  adopts  new  infirmities,  but 
in  some  instances  gets  rid  of  old  ones.    I  am  fain  to  hope  that 

*  Addressed  to  his  cousip,  W.  Gray,  Esq^  and  apologising  for  his  quit- 
ting  Scotland  without  making  him  the  promised  visit ;  **  but^  he  oonchides^ 
**  ix4ien  yon  lode  on  the  lovely  prospect  of  Blairbeth,  think  me  enjoying  it 
with  you  in  imagination  V* 
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this  18  my  case.    Bile,  that  used  to  haunt  me  like  a  fiend,  is 
gone  without  (much)  medicine  or  regimen." 

•  «  •  •  « 

As  health  improved,  his  active  mind  went  more  steadily  to 
work.  A  new  club  was  projected — ^a  dub  for  the  middle  class- 
es ;  a  new  poem — ^the  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe  ;  with  another  liter- 
ary enterprise,  which  he  was  never  able  to  carry  out  His 
chamber,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  consultation-room  for  the  dis- 
tressed of  all  countries ;  where  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable 
hearing,  with  such  prompt  advice  or  assistance,  as  their  various 
cases  I4>peared  to  demand.  In  the  absence  of  domestic  duties, 
his  sjinpathies  in  human  misery  became  more  and  more  sensi- 
tive. He  not  only  relieved  it  in  every  shape,  so  far  as  his  own 
means  allowed,  but  he  diligently  sought  the  cooperation  of 
those  private  friends,  whose  names  were  familiar  to  him  as 
^^  friends  of  the  unfortunate."  We  shall  not  multiply  instances ; 
but  the  following,  which  presents  a  rather  singular  coincidence 
in  its  history,  speaks  for  the  characteristic  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Marryat : — 

*'61  LiNOOUf's  Ink  Fulss,  OeL  2, 1838. 

*'*'  When  humanity  is  concerned,  I  know  you  too  well, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Marryat,  to  fear  you  will  be  displeased  with  my 
applying  to  you.  But,  before  I  go  fiuther,  let  me  explain  my- 
self;  I  only  ask  for  your  ffood-wiU  towards  the  person  in  whom 
I  wish  to  interest  you,  and  for  your  keeping  her  name  and  case 
in  your  memory.  In  the  event  of  your  hearing  of  any  rich  or 
noble  family  in  want  of  such  a  housekeeper,  I  can  recommend, 
with  a  full  knowledge  and  a  clear  conscience,  one  who  would  be 
a  treasure  to  any  family  requiring  such  a  person.  As  to  any- 
thing farther,  I  took  up  this  poor  widow's  case,  with  due  delib- 
eration on  my  own  circumstances,  which — ^much.  unlike  what 
you  once  knew  them — are  now  easy,  and,  I  may  say,  affluent. 
If  I  cannot  get  a  situation  for  this  person,  it  will  not  ruin  me 
should  I  be  obliged  to  support  her  for  an  indefinite  time ;  but 
never  shall  I  trouble  my  friends  about  her  in  a  pecunmry  w&j. 
I  hate  those  horse-leeches  of  charity,  who  go  about  taxing  others 
for  the  objects  of  their  protection.  No ;  but  I  wish  the  poor 
widow  to  get  the  means  of  supporting  herself  and  her  two 
daughters — ^much  more  for  her  own  ss^e  than  for  mine ;  be- 
cause I  have  remarked  that  the  acceptance  of  charity  generally 
lowers  the  tone  of  human  character ;  and  this  is  a  person  who 
is  proud  at  present,  and  whom  I  wish  to  remain  so. 


•  t 
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'^  Some  thirty-three  years  ago  (before  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  yon),  my  deceased  wife  and  I  took  some  interest  in  a 
family,  in  which  there  was  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who  had 
remarkable  beauty,  and,  for  her  years,  wonderful  sense,  insomuch 
that  we  used  to  call  her  ^  wise  little  Nancy, ^  She  was  a  great 
pet  with  us  both.  She  grew  up,  and'  married  a  ship's  captain, 
who  traded  to  Egypt,  and  there  set  up  as  a  merchant.  After 
eight  years,  he  died,  and  left  '  Nancy'  with  two  daughters,  and 
no  means  !  The  widow,  after  twelve  years'  absence,  came  back 
to  London,  thinking  to  find  many  friends— but  she  found  none 
but  my  humble  seff !  All  were  dead  or  absent.  J  assure  you, 
when  she  came  into  my  chambers  with  her  daughter — a  comely 
child  of  twelve  years  old — she  looked  like  one  saved  from  a  ship- 
wreck, and  who  has  just  got  ashore.  ^  Oh,  blessed  be  God !'  she 
said,  *  that  I  have  found  at  last  one  friend  !'  '  Well,  but  who 
are  you  V  for  not  having  seen  her  for  so  many  years,  I  knew  her 
not — and  the  beauty  of  *  wise  little  Nancy'  is  all  gone  away. 
She  said,  '  I  was  once  little  Nancy  T — — n.'  I  looked  at  her ; 
and,  through  her  skin-and-bone  features,  could  still  recognise 
her.  She  told  me  her  history  with  more  composure  than  I 
could  hear  it.  I  retired  into  another  room  to  consider  what  I 
should  do,  and  returned,  after  a  few  minutes,  full  of  this  feeling: 
that,  as  God  has  prospered  me,  and  renewed  my  health,  I  am 
bound  to  do  all  the  good  I  can  to  my  fellow-creatures,  as  the 
smallest  token  I  can  give  of  my  gratitude  to  Providence  ! 

^^  I  told  her  I  should  befriend  her,  and  get  her  some  means 
of  livelihood.  Our  conversation  continued ;  and  she  showed  me 
so  much  sense  in  describing  the  Greek  islands,  and  Egypt,  and 
all  the  places  she  had  seen,  that  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my- 
self— ^why  this  is  really  *  wise  little  Nancy  !'*  Now,  dear  Mrs. 
Marryat,  will  you  remember  my  protegee  ?  She  has  had  ser- 
vants herself;  and,  I'll  answer  for  it,  wSl  keep  a  good  look  out 
after  them.  I  fear  I  must  aim  at  getting  a  high  salary  for  her, 
because  she  has  two  daughters  (twelve  and  thirteen)  whom  she 
wishes  to  educate  for  governesses,  and  who  must  be  in  her 
hands  for  a  few  years.  Our  darling  M.  M.f  has  taken  up  the 
cause  with  her  usual  benevolence.    Indeed,  whether  the  cause 

~  -  -      -  ■ "■-  -    -   -     —  -  —  -  —    —  -    _  _   .  _  -  -  -       -     - 

*  This  most  respectable  and  deserving  person  is  now,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  pension  from  the  Trinity  House,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition,  whidi  was  lately  in  my  hands. — Ed. 

f  M^  M.  is  the  lady  whom  the  Poet  designated  an  "  afflictiorir^ieoman" 
from  the  fact  of  her  aevoting  so  much  of  her  time  and  money  to  the  relief 
of  the  afflicted. 
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auooeedfl  or  not,  I  am  glad  that  it  brings  me  among  my  friends 
of  your  aex — ^for  women^a  hearts  are  always  kind !  .  .   T.  0." 

Affecting  to  have  become  a  second  Elwes,  he  says : — 

"0«*.  ISth, — ^Well,  I  am  now  as  wretched  and  regular  an  old 
miser  as  ever  kept  money  in  an  old  stocking !  but  though  my 
mind  decays,  my  body  keeps  up.  I  find  the  editing  of  Arch- 
deacon Coxe  to  be  wearisome ;  yet  I  shall  have  done  with  it  in 
two  months,  and  then  will  come  down  upon  me  200/.,  like  Ju- 
piter's gold  upon  Danae.  I  am  the  lovely  Danae,  and  Colbum 
IS  my  Jupiter ! 

^*  As  to  my  private  life,  I  have  nothing  that  could  interest  or 
amuse  you.  I  lead  a  monotonously  pleasant  life — ^breakfast  at 
nine,  read  till  one,  lounge  at  the  club  till  four,  make  calls  and 
dine  at  home  at  six,  and  scribble  again  till  twelve.  But  one  has 
always  some  annoyances  in  life,  though,  I  thank  God,  mine  are 
slight.  Introductions  are  the  greatest  troubles  I  have.  Every- 
body seems  to  think  that  everyhody  has  a  right  to  introduce 
everyhody  to  my  acquaintaince.*     .     .     .** 

**  I^ov,  2l8t  .  .  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  yesterday  at 
my  Ivy-lane  bookseller's,  Mr.  Virtue  s.  Our  most  important 
guest  was  the  Scottish  preacher,  Mr.  F  or,  who  had  chris- 
tened my  bibliopolist's  child.  As  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  he 
said  to  me, '  Dr.  Campbell,  that  child  which  I  have  just  chris- 
tened really  does  you  credit ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  babes  I  ever 
saw.'  He  supposed  me  the  accoucheur — but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  merit  whatever  in  the  good  looks  of  the  dear  child. 
After  this  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  to  break  which  he  doc- 
tored me  again,  and  said,  *  Are  you  acquainted  with  Campbell 
the  poet  V     Hem — we  don^t  always  ^  know  ourselves.' 

^^  The  pastor  is  a  handsome,  agreeable  man ;  and  good  looks, 
I  think,  are  more  important  for  a  parson's  profession  than  iot 
any  other.  He  has  published  a  book  which,  I  think,  will  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Presbyterians  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is, 
in  fact,  introducing  a  liturgy  into  the  «n-liturgic  Presbyterian 
service.  It  contains  a  psalm  to  be  sung,  a  text  of  Scripture  to 
be  read,  and  a  prayer  that  may  be  prayed  on  every  day  of  the 
year.  Now,  the  Scotch  in  my  remembrance,  used  to  pray  '  out 
of  their  own  heads  ;*  and  sad  havoc  they  often  made  of  common 

*  Here  some  recent  and  very  provoking  instances  are  detailed. 
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sense  by  their  extempore  prayers.  My  own  dear  fatber^s  pray- 
ers (I  remember  tbem  by  heart)  were  as  venerable  as  his  own 
character,  and  as  beauti^l  as  the  voice  in  which  he  repeated 
them.  But  all  other  prayers  I  ever  heard  in  Scotland  made  me 
regret  our  Church's  want  of  a  Liturgy.  I  have  bought  a  copy 
of  this  work,  illustrated,  as  a  marriage-present  to  my  nephew. . ." 
«  «  *  *  • 

*'  Nov. — ^Turner  has  given  me  two  hundred  guineas  for  the 
twenty  drawings  for  which  I  paid  him  550/.  .  .  ." 

"iVbv.  2^th. — Have  you  seen  my  epigram  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America — the  *'  Slave'  States — on  their  starred 
and  striped  banner  ?    Here  they  are : — 

'  United  States  I  your  banner  wears 

Two  emblema— <Mie  of  Fame : 
Alas  1  the  other  that  it  bears 

Reminds  us  of  your  shame ! 
Tour  banner's  constellation  types 

White  Freedom  with  its  stars ; 
But  what's  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  I 

They  mean  your  n^;roe8'  scars  f  * 

*'  My  verses  to  the  Queen  have  been  set  to  music  by  Charles 
Neate,  and  are  first  to  be  sung  by  Russell,  and  then  published. 
I  have  another  song  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  mean  to 
dignify  to  the  character  of  an  anthem,  and  which  Macready 
promises  shall  be  sung  at  Oovent  Garden  when  her  Majesty 
visits  the  house : — 

*  VioToaiA's  sceptre  o'er  the  waves 

Has  touch'd  and  broken  Slavery's  chain ; 
Tet^  strange  Magician  1  she  ensLives 

Our  heitfts  wiUiin  her  own  domain. 
Her  spirit  is  devout,  and  bums 

With  thoughts  averse  to  bigotry : 
But  she,  herself  the  idol,  turns 

Our  thoughts  into  idolatry.'— T.  0." 

'^  Nov,  26 ^A. — ^I  saw  Macready,  the  evening  before  last,  at 
Oovent  Garden,  as  Prospero,  in  the  Tempest.  Purcell's  music 
in  the  play  is  enchanting.  That  divine  air, '  Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands  I'  and  others  of  Purcell  in  the  same  piece,  abso- 
lutely transported  me,  as  they  always  do.     How  stupid  are  the 

*  This  epigram,  written  after  hearing  an  instance  of  atrocious  cruelty 
perpetrated  upon  the  daves  in  America,  was  answered  with  ability,  and 
some  bitterness,  by  an  **  Epigram  on  the  British  flag.** 
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English — ^Uiej  generally  suppose  that  they  had  no  musie  until 
Handel  came  I  Now,  I  could  prove  to  you,  for  I  have  been  dip- 
ping into  the  history  of  our  native  music,  that  Handel  studied 
Purcell,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  master.  But  our  musical 
historian,  Bumey,  has  done  sad  injustice  to  our  old  national 
composers.  He  has  said  too  little  of  Purcell,  and  from  Henry 
Lawes  he  extracts  the  only  two  indifferent  things  he  ever  com- 
posed. The  fact  is,  that  England,  until  fifty  years  ago,  was  fertile 
in  great  musical  poets.  Witness  her  Purcell,  her  Bull,  her  Locke, 
her  Lawes,  and  Ame. — ^I  ought  not  to  omit  that  Miss  Tree,  who 
played  Ariel,  was  excellent — oh  !  exquisite.  T.  C.*' 

A  few  days  after  the  above  date,  Campbell  paid  another  visit 
to  Brighton  ;  and  Ming,  as  usual,  deeply  in  love  with  the  Mr 
daughters  of  his  worthy  host,  thus  playfiiliy  addresses  them,  on 
his  return  to  London*  : — 

"  Dee.  IS^A,— My  two  great  little  darlings.--Mis8  S ,  I  send 

you  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  Lawrence's  portraitf  of  me.  You 
will,  doubtless,  stare  and  sigh,  and  say  to  yourself^  '  Wo^s  me ! 
this  may  have  been  like  poor  Campbell — ^but  it  is  not  so  now ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  caricature  of.  him  I'  Ah,  yes — ^yes — ^it  was 
taken  a  long  time  ago ;  and  even  then  it  was  flattered.     In  truth. 

Miss  8 — f  let  me  speak  in  the  words  of  a  heroine  of 

«  *  *  ♦  »jj  novels : — *  Time  and  misfortune  have  much  ob- 
literated the  beauty  which  nature  once  bestowed  upon  me.'  But, 
in  revenge  for  my  pcMrtrait  being  better  than  myself^  believe  me, 
that  it  is  the  dim  likeness  of  one  who  sees  you  in  the  clearest 
light  of  your  excellence — and  who  has  felt  your  society  like  a 
charm. 

'*  My  dear  Rosalind,  I  promised  you  a  cc^y  of  my  illustrated 
edition ;  when  I  had  promised  one  to  you,  and  not  to  your  sis- 
ter, I  felt  Uke  the  Neapolitan  mother,  who  had  two  sons  con- 
demned to  death,  but  was  allowed  to  choose  one,  whose  life 
should  be  spared.  She  could  not  dioose — ^and  both  suffered  ! 
In  like  manner,  my  darlings,  was  I  divided  as  to  which  of  you 
I  should  send  my  poems ;  but  I  happened  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter first  to  Rosy — and  so  she  has  them. 

"  My  dear  great  little  darlings,  don't  foiget  me — don't  let  that 


n 


*  The  letter  is  addressed  '*ToMias  S ,  care  of  H S ,  Esq. 

4fec^  with  the  express  eaattion,  "not  to  be  opened  by  either  father  or  mo- 
ther r 

+  "  Whenever  I  look  at  this  picture,"  he  said  to  Miss  F.  "W".  M,  "I  seem 
to  be  viewing  myself  in  the  looking-glass  of  heayen.** 
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fascinating  youth,  who  called  on  you  when  I  was  taking  my 
leave,  stand  between  us ! — Remember  that  it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rick  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  I  pray  you  not  to 

fall  in  love  with  Major  B ^rc — ^but  leave  him  to  trifle  with 

the  young  and  simple  affections  of  Lady  S  y.     I  beg  you 

to  conceal  from  your  beloved  parents  the  contents  of  this  let- 
tear,  in  the  moist  profound  secrecy — at  the  same  time  to  offer 
them  my  profound  respects.     I  am  yours  very  truly,    T.  G." 

In  a  short  month,  however,  he  was  '^  off  with  the  old  love 
and  on  with  the  new  ;"  and  in  a  note  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  John- 
ston, in  whose  family  circle  he  spent  many  of  his  happy  hours, 
he  says : — 

"  Jan,  20^A.— rYour  son  will  have  the  goodness  to  read  the 
enclosed  letter  before  he  presents  it  to  Dr.  B^— — .  I  think  the 
acquaintance  may  be  of  use  to  him. — ^At  all  events  it  will  intro- 
duce him  to  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the  world.  Give  my 
loving  compliments  to  all  your  dear  daughters,  and  tell  Isabella* 
that  the  gossips  say  I  composed  the  following  song  in  her  praise, 
or,  if  she  dislikes  it,  she  may  possibly  say  in  her  disparage- 
ment :^ 

*  I  gave  my  love  a  chain  of  goldf 
-     Around  her  neck  to  bind ; 
She  keeps  me  in  a  faster  hold. 

And  captivates  my  mind. 
Methinks  that  mine  b  the  harder  part : 

Whilst  'neath  her  lovely  chin 
She  carries  links  outside  her  heart, 
My  fetters  are  within  V — 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  cousin.     Am  I  not  an  old  gay  Lothario  ? 

"  T.  C." 

m  It  *  *  * 

An  accident,  from  which  Campbell  suffered  much  inconveni- 
ence, and  which  for  some  time  restricted  his  movements  literally 
to  a  "  Voyage autour  de  ma  chamhrey'*  occurred  as  follows : — 

**  Feb, — In  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage,  that  was 
about  to  run  over  me,  I  took  a  ^  &s£  run'  across  the  street,  and 

*  Since  married  to  Mr.  J.  W.  LawB^  of  SpringweU. 

f  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  gold  main  to  which  the  extempore  re- 
fers, is  preserved  with  religious  care.  The  lines  were  set  to  very  sweet 
and  appropriate  music. 
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made  a  leap  upon  the  pavement.  Some  <^  tlie  smaller  sinews 
of  both  my  legs  gave  way,  and  I  was  carried  home  in  great 
pain.  The  pain,  however,  has  abated,  and  the  weakness  has  so 
changed,  that  I  can  now  walk  a  hundred  yards ;  all  further 
distance  I  have  to  perform  on  wheels." 

Daring  his  partial  confinement  to  the  house,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian — ^reading  in  the  lat- 
ter the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  consulting,  among  his  conti- 
nental bi<^aphers,  those  who  might  serve  as  guides  in  the  new 
life  of  the  Poet  which  he  had  undertaken.  Another  scheme 
also  appears  to  have  arreted  his  attention,  to  which  he  thus 
briefly  adverts  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Moxon : — 

"  March  27. — ^Allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  best  acquain- 
tance Mr.  C — ^n.  He  is  a  great  black-letter  scholar,  and  has 
ideas  in  his  mind  about  republishing  some  of  our  old  Poets, 
which  I  think  would  be  worth  your  listening  to.  Remember,  how- 
ever, my  old  advice  to  be  cautious  about  doubtful  speculations." 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Woodville,  he  writes  : — 

"  April  22d. — How  much  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  these  in- 
valuable communications  respecting  your  venerated  unde,  the 
friend  whom  I  have  loved  for  forty  years  witii  every  fibre  of  my 
heart.  A  stranger,  who  called  upon  me  lately  at  my  chambers, 
looked  up  to  your  uncle's  picture  (which  dear  M.  gave  me  with 
her  own  hand),  and  said,  '  that  must  be  your  father !'  Unac- 
customed as  I  am  to  be  flattered  on  the  score  of  my  looks,  I 
felt  flattered,  and  said,  *  Yes — ^he  has  a  great  share  in  the  pa- 
ternity of  my  mind.'  I  have  two  likenesses  of  Mr.  Alison  in 
my  study — one,  the  drawing  I  allude  to,  and  another — ^a  cast* 
by  Tassie  or  Henning.  "Wliat  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  me  to 
hear  of  so  many  marriages  in  your  family — ^you  are  a  race 
that  well  deserves  to  be  continued. 

" .  .  .  I  was  drawn  in,  some  time  ago,  to  undertake  the 
editing  of  a  Life  of  Petrarch,  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  left  in  MS. 
But  after  having  rashly  promised  to  be  the  editor,  I  found  it 
so  stupid,  that  I  offered  in  its  place  to  write  a  Life  of  Petrarch 
myself.  But  it  was  a  bold  undertaking.  Out  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  of  four  hundred  pages  each,  I  have  accomplished  only 
one,   and  shall  consume  the  summer  in  finishing  the  second 

*  See  notice  of  this  likeness,  Vol  L— Letters  fix)m  Sydenhom  .—the 
other,  a  paintiog,  was  returned  to  the  &mily  after  the  Port's  death. 
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Tolume.  Meanwhile  my  eyes  have  been  so  affected  by  the. 
smoke  of  my  chambers,  that  I  can  work  only  by  daylight,  and 
m  I  get  on  but  slowly."     .... 


Again — ^thinking  of  his  own  past  bereavements  ^ 

"  Jfay  10^^.— The  biographers  of  Petrarch,  and  especially  De 
Sade,  make  an  exaggerated  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  when  they 
mention  his  loss  from  the  death  offriends^  as  tf  that  misfortune  had 
been  peculiar  to  him  out  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  but  alas  I 
i;io  being  of  sensibility  has  ever  existed  without  experiencing,  in 
the  progress  of  life,  the  severest  auction  from  that  cause.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  Laura,  on  the  third  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  he  lost  Colonna,  who,  according  to  some  authors,  died  of 
the  plague ;  but  De  Sade  thinks  he  sank  under  grief,  brought 
on  by  the  disasters  of  his  family."     »    .     . 

*  *  *  4s  * 

He  Mras  now  preparing  the  smaller  illustrated  edition  of  his 
Poeu)s,  on  the  success  of  which  he  ^^  placed  his  dependence  for 
a  regular  income."  To  defray  the  eixpenses  of  this  edition,  he 
adopted,  a^  on  all  siinilar  occasions,  a  rigid  economy.  He  ex- 
pxes^es  much  anxiety  respecting  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
ytkifih  in  the  end  proved  a  very  fortunate  one. 

"  May  14^A.-^When  that  little  edition  oomes  out,"  he  writes, 
"  I  shall  have  a  regular  income  for  the  prop  of  my  aged  days ; 
and  then  will  terminate  my  *  starving  and  saving.'  One  part  of 
mj  present  starving  is  l?eing  obliged  to  pay  constant  court  and 
attendance  to  the  airtist,  who  has  taken  the  wood-drawings  in 
hand.  .  .  ,  Unhappily  for  me,  the  accomplishment  of  these 
*  designs'  cannot  be  forced  by  scolding ;  but  even  if  it  could, 
there  is  such  a  simplicity  and  mildness  about  Harvey,  that  I 
should  not  have  power  to  scold  him.  He  has  seriously  prom- 
ised, by  the  end  of  next  week,  to  show  me  several  finished  draw- 
ings. -  After  he  has  done  his  work,  I  shall  still  have  to  coax  and 
implore  the  wood-engraver  to  finish  his  task ;  so  I  go  every  day 
to  Harvey ;  for  my  only  hope  of  conquering  is  by  perseverance 
-^like  the  constant  dropping  of  water  upon  stone."  >r  .  •  . 
«  *■  «  *  it 

^^  May  \bth, — I  saw  a  shocking  spectacle  the  other  day,  on 
my  way  to  Harvey.  .  .  .  Just  as  I  passed  the  Regent's 
Canal,  an  elderly  female  got  upon  the  bridge  and  took  a  Sap- 
pho's leap !  But  it  was  not  for  love,  poor  creature ;  but  from 
despair  and  poverty !  The  servants  of  a  gentleman's  house,  on 
Vol.  H. — 17 
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the  bank,  happily  rushed  out  and  saved  her  from  perishing — 
though  she  must  haye  leapt  sixteen  feet  downwards.  Among 
the  crowd  were  two  of  her  children — one  of  them,  a  beautiful 
girl,  apparently  about  seventeen.  Their  grief  was  touching.  The 
policeman  with  promptitude,  got  a  cab,  and  conveyed  her  to  the 
gentleman's  house  adjacent.  I  saw  her  into  the  cab,  and  have 
learnt  that  the  family  have  since  been  very  kind  to  her.  .  .  . 
On  returning  to  the  Club  with  melancholy,  but  uselessly  excited 
feelings,  I  was  rejoiced  to  meet  with  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
facetious  friends.  He  chid  me  for  being  so  dull,  and  told  me 
some  of  his  best  anecdotes.  One  of  them  was,  that  a  master 
chimney-sweeper  had  come  to  his  house  in  one  of  the  early  days 
of  May,  on  chimney  business.  At  that  moment  the  double  drum 
was  sounding — the  ivy  pyrslmid  was  pirouetting — and  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  silver  laced  coat,  and  a  lady  with  rouge  oyer  her 
sooty  face,  were  waltzing  under  the  windows.  *  Are  any  of  your 
apprentices  out  e^oying  this  holiday  ?'  said  my  friend  to  the 
master  sweep.  '  No  I  sir :'  he  answered :  *  I  holds  it  disrepu- 
table for  respectable  people  to  go  about  dancing  and  begging 
of  a  May  morning.  That  there  fellow,  in  the  laced  coat,  is  no 
better  nor  a  dustman ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  gang  have 
any  title  to  rank  as  chimney-sweepers.  They  never  clam'd  a 
chimney  in  all  their  lives.' — So  let  us  all  try  to  be  respectable 
in  our  vocation !  T.  0." 

*  *  *  4e  *  *  * 

The  event  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  had  now 
arrived.  His  much  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  was  no 
more ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  brought  him  the  sad  intelli- 
gence, Campbell  wrote  as  follows : — 

*' Linoolns-Inn-Fields,  London,  May  20,  1889. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  A , 

"  In  this  mournful,  but  inevitable  dispensation,  every- 
thing seems  ^  be  in  keeping  and  harmony.  Our  revered  saint 
died  as  he  had  lived — ^in  gentleness.  Blessed  be  Heaven  that 
spared  him  a  suffering  struggle  !  His  benignant  spirit  seems  to 
have  bequeathed  its  benediction  of  peace  to  his  dearest  survi- 
vors— ^for  the  tone  of  your  letter  betokens  entire  command  of 

your  feelings ;  and  dearest  M -,  you  say,  is  gentle  in  her 

sorrow.     Excellent,  mild,  and  dutiful  M !  the  tears  fill  my 

eyes  at  this  moment,  rather  for  her  sake  than  for  her  father's. 
U.6  has  lived  and  died  honored  and  beloved  ;  and  to  me — for 
reasons  which  I  need  not  recount  to  you — he  is  rather  an  ob- 
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ject  df  envy.  Yet  still,  from  my  own  sensations,  when  I  think 
of  his  darling  qualities,  I  well  appreciate  what  you  all  feel.  I 
was  engaged  to  dine  out  every  day  this  week,  but  I  have  sent 
my  excuses,  and  shall  stay  at  honae,  figuring  myself  in  imagina- 
tion with  you,  and  Dr.  A ,  and  M— — j  and  D .     Pray 

imagine  me  beside  you  in  presence,  as  I  am  in  spirit.  I  would 
not,  for  a  great  consideration,  go  into  gay  society  at  present, 
though  generally  I  avoid  sohtude,  and  have  more  of  my  own 
company  than  I  wish  for.  But  I  never  felt  solitude  less  irksome 
than  to-day — I  prefer  it.  Never  has  my  mind  had  a  fuller  tide 
of  recollections  and  meditations  than  within  these  four  hours — 
since  I  got  your  letter.  I  have  been  living  over  every  circum- 
stance of  my  life  for  forty  years,  connected  witii  the  memory  of 
my  inestimable  friend ;  and  whatever  is  sad  in  the  retrospect  is 

sweetened  by  the  amenity  of  his  character.    Tell  M how, 

more  than  ever,  I  prize  the  dear  Portrait  of  him,  which  she  gave 
me.  The  fulness  of  my  heart's  Ipve  is  with  you  all — God  bless 
you,  my  friends  I  T.  C." 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Alison,  it  is  here  superfluous  to  speak ; 
it  has  received  homage  from  abler  hands. — Living  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  great  and  good  men  of  his  day,  he 
w^  admired  for  his  taste,  honored  for  his  principles,  aiid  revered 
for  his  piety.  His  sound' philosophy,  edifying  conversation,  and 
warpd  friendship,  made  an  early  and  lasting  impression  on  the. 
Poet,  who  loved  him  through  life,  and  in  death  mourned  him, 
with  the  affection  of  a  son.  During  the  long  lapse  of  forty  years, 
as  the  reader  has  observed,  his  letters  breathe  the  same  spirit 
of  reverential  attachment  and  regard — ^the  best  eidogy  that 
genius  could  oflfer  to  virtue ;  and  to  that  eulogy  Campbell  has 
left  nothing  to  be  added. 

During  the  last  few  years,  as  we  had  remarked,  the  shafts  of 
death  had  been  flying  thick  amongst  the  Poet's  kindred  and 
friends ;  of  whom,  in  Edinburgh  alone,  he  had  successively  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  earliest  and  best  ;*  and  in  London,  too, 
many  of  his  long  cherished  acqudntanoes  had  dropped  off.  To 
the  narrowed  circle  of  his  friendships,  he  often  adverted  in  pri- 
vate conversations  ;  and  one  morning  he  said  to  me,  mournfully, 
"  Ah,  death  !  dealii  is  a  fine  thing — if  well  over !"     To  reheve 

♦  Among  these  were  his  "two  Alisons,''  two  Stewarts,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Brown,  and  others  already  mentioned  in  these  pages ; 
while,  of  his  own  ten  brokers  and  sistersi  only  one  sister,  and  she  an  aged, 
a  helpless  invalid,  survived 
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the  depresaion  under  which  he  agaui  labored,  and  whidb,  aa 
vsual^  paralyzed  his  literair  industry,  change  of  scene  was  re- 
oommended ;  and  he  went  down  the  river  by  one  oC  the  steam- 
ers to  the  coast,  from  whieh|  in  evidently  improved  spirits,  he 
wrote: — 

^  Mondayj  June  24f  A.— Anived  at  Ramagate,  after  a  blowy 

^^  of  seven  hours.  Sat  down  to  dinner  with  six  feUow- 
ers — ^two  ladies  and  four  ffents — ^pieces  of  as  genuine  Eng- 
lish frigidity,  as  England  could  produce.  As  I  was  not  spoken 
to,  I  spoke  to  nobody,  and  played  the  indifferent  to  perfection. 
At  tea,  there  was  something  like  a  glimmer  of  conversation — 
just  enough  to  show  that  you  lost  nothing  by  the  taciturnity  of 
these  otM^^MM-de-raserve.  The  view  from  my  bedroom  window 
is  wide,  and  fine  on  the  diff  above  the  pier — and  was  there 
over  so  fine  a  pier  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  On  Wednes- 
day, I  ezpeet  Mrs.  Smobir  and  family — till  then  t  shaH  be  little 
better  than  buried  in  a  boarding-house  T 

^  July  6th, — ^After  a  dlty  or  two  of  F^hagorean  silence  at 
our  meals,  my  fellow-boarders  and  I  began  to  get  acquainted. 
I  found  that  out  of  the  haifdoBen,  theie  wera  three  veiy  amia- 
ble and  estimable  individuala.  I  waa  also  fortunate  in  the 
arrival  of  Akzander  Sinolair  and  his  wife,*  who  ia  &  very  origi- 
nal and  agreeable  woman — thought  aa  she  saya,  '  a  Hottentot 
by  birth.'  Their  daughter^  though  only  my  third  owasin,  is  as 
like  me,  aa  a  good-looking  girl  ean  be  to  an  ilMooking  old  man. 
She  is  a  vmy  interesting  giri,  and,  like  .her  thiid  oousia  the  poet^ 
is  a  vory  axoellent  person  I  f 


I  ■  I    rm  HI'  'M  »«■       I  II  ■■  ITT 


*  This  very  iptellkpat  lady,  Ifnv  Sindair^  is  a  Df^tive  of  ti^e  Oape — 
where  her  ikmlly  renda 

f  It  was  **  To  Mary  Sinclair  (her  aunt,)  with  a  vohiiBe  of  hift  Porau,* 
that,  in  a  playftil  moody  Gamphtfl  wiote  tbe  loUowiiig  paaody  >-« 

<*  Gk),  simple  Book  of  Balkda,  go 
Frm  IkUxMtreetk  in  Pirnluo ; 
It  is  a  gift,  my  Iqve  to  sbow^ 

Tolfoiyl 

And>  mora  ii»  vakie  to  incKaae, 
I  swear  by  aU  the  ^oda  of  Qrseos  I 
It  cost  a  Qeven-shiUing-pieoe — 

ItyMaty  I 

But  what  18  f;old,  00  bright  that  looks, 
Or  aU  the  coma  of  miser's  iioolas ; 
Compared  to  be  in  thy  good  books — 

My  Mary  I 


**  «/f«/y  6tt.^I  rise  at  six — read  or  "write  t^Il  nine^and  tlien, 
except  aX  meal-times,  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  mth.  toy  kins- 
folk. .  •  .  We  have  a  literary  ilistitution  ;  but  when  we  went 
the  other  evening  to  hear  a  lectnre  on  modem  poetry — ^I  was 
not  much  edified — ^not  that  the  lecturer  had  the  bad  taste  to 
omit  mentioning  mef  but,  alas,  he  was  a  bad  trumpeter— 
though  he  quoted  a  good  many  of  my  verses — and,  during  his 
discourse,  my  eyes  were  oftener  fixed  on  the  minnte  hai5  of 
the  clock,  than  on  the  lecturer." 

A l9^  iSiMjg  later,  after  being  ^tendered  aimosi  aguish  with 
the  ooM  ^  Bam^ate^"  he  was  re-estayished  in  lim^ln's  Ina 
Fieldsi 

»  %  «  «  « 

In  the  meantime,  the  ''Life  of  Petn»«h^'  tras  gtadtii^ly  «d- 
Tancing ;  but  with  ill-health,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  had 
much  abated ;  and  what,  at  the  commencement,  had  affolr^ed 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  Was  now  becotmng  an  iivsome  and  «&- 
genial  task.  He  was  still  surrounded,  however,  by  most  attached 
mends ;  and  in  theiir  sodety  and  oonversatioii)  as  he  often  ex- 
pressed it,  he  found  the  medicine  of  li^  But  as  aotiiing  was 
so  effectual  as  ^  chi^ge  of  air,"  in  his  circumstances,  he  aoeepted 
the  invitation  of  a  mutual  friend  to  Chtftham ;  and  dn  his  re- 
turn to  "chambers  *'-^wrote : — 

"  Sept  10th. — ^I  have  this  moment  received  your  valued  note, 
my  dearest  Sriend — though  it  is  dated  five  days  ^o.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  been  at  Chatham  since  Saturday.    What  sent  me  to 

Kow  witnete  eatib,  and  sSdes,  imd  main  1 
Hie  book  to  thee  ehftll  appeftaia; 
I U  Itevet  aaJk  It  back  agani^ 

My  Haryt 

iBtrt  what,  you  toy,  shall  yon  besibw  ? 
Pat — as  the  world  now  goes-^ydu  know. 
There  always  is  a  qyidpr^  quo— 

My  Mary  I 

t  ttik  fioi  twenhr  htiadred  Iciss^ 

Nor  ittnila,  tbe  iover's  heart  timt  hleifeea» 

Afl  pdeis  ask  £ti0m  other  Misses^- 

MyMaryl 

I  ask,  that,  till  the  day  y^on  die, 
iTou  Tl  never  pull  my  w%  awry, 
Nor  evier  quia  my  poetaye— 
1804.  My  Mary!        T.O." 
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Chatham  f  why,  last  week,  I  felt  slightly  indisposed,  and  took 
some  powders  which  Dr.  Beatiie  had  prescribed  for  a  similar 
indisposition.  I  sent  for  a  fresh  dose  and  got  it  from  the 
chemist — but  unfortunately,  there  was  an  old  dose  which  I  had 
forgotten  to  throw  away ;  so  I  compounded  it  with  the  fresh 
one  and  swallowed  both.  Certain  medicines  when  kept  a  day 
too  long  become  poisonous.*  The  mistake  made  me  very  ill. 
Dr.  B.  brought  me  round  again — but  reduced  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tressing debiUty.  When  I  recovered  my  legs,  he  said — ^  You 
require  change  of  air.  I  am  going  to  visit  a  friend  at  Chatham 
with  my  wife  and  sisternn-law.  The  steam-voyage  to  Graves- 
end  will  do  you  good — 'and  from  thence  it  is  not  a  two  hours' 
ride  to  Chatham.  You  must  come  with  us.  My  friend  will 
find  lodgings  for  you  at  a  nice  hotel  in  Chatham.'  Very  well — 
I  went  vfiiSi  them ;  but  their  Chatham  friend  had  provided 
lodgings  for  me  gratuitously  in  the  next  door  house  of  his 
brother  surgeon  to  the  garrison,  and  I  found  that  I  could  not 
go  to  an  hotel  without  offending  the  hospitable  pride  of  kind 

?eople.  I  have  therefore  returned  to  London  thus  sooner  than 
intended.  All  this  warm  hospitality  of  Mr.  Blyth  and  his 
family  could  not  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  a  rich  old  hunks 
like  myself  accepting  it  for  the  time  during  which  the  Beatties 
will  stay.  Besides  in  a  private  house  one  is  never  so  much  at 
home  as  in  a  hotel.  The  worthy  Mr.  Blyth,  with  an  income 
that  exceeds  not — ^if  it  reaches  —  hundred  pounds  a  year,  keeps 
a  hospitable  table,  and  maintains  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
children — giving  them  the  best  education. 

^*  I  was  glad  to  see  Chatham,  and  wondered  that  it  should  be 
for  the  first  time.  It  reminded  me  of  the  finest  fortified  towns 
on  the  Continent — ^though,  alas,  it  would  be  useless  against  an 
invasion,  unless  the  neighboring  heights  that  command  it  were 
fortified ;  and  to  make  it  impregnable  would  require  a  garrison 
of  40,000  men.  The  officers  showed  me  great  politeness.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  on  agreeable  terms  with  the  French  MUv- 
tcCirea — but  still  more  to  be  so  with  the  gallant  officers  of  my 
own  dear  country.  Mr.  Blyth's  house  has  a  splendid  terrace  in 
front,  from  which  you  can  hear  almost  incessantly,  the  sound  of 
military  music  from  the  barracks — ^at  a  distance  that  mitigates 
the  *  spirit-stirring  drum,'  and  softens  and  sweetens,  *  the  ear- 
piercing  fife.'    In  the  evenings  I  was  wrought  up  to  a  state  of 

*  The  mistake  in  this  case  was  the  Poef  s  own — not  the  apothecaiVs ; 
for  he  made  use  of  a  nauseating  medicine,  which  I  bad  stnctly  forbid- 
dea— Ed. 
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romanoe,  that  almost  made  me  feel  young  again,  when  I  looked 
down  on  the  constellations  of  lights  that  shone  on  the  shores  of 
the  Medway,  and  in  the  vessels  in  the  harbor. — ^It  is  strange 
that  among  the  novelties  of  Chatham,  so  small  an  object  should 
have  fascinated  my  attention  as  an  old  raven — Old  Ralph — the 
speaking  raven — the  pet-bird  of  the  garrison.  The  officer  who 
showed  him  to  me  said — *  Corporal' — and  Ralph  repeated  *  Cor- 
poral!' then,-  'Sentry  go  r  and  Ralph  said,  *  Sentry  go  I'  in  a 
much  more  tactical  style — for  he  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the 
go  !  He  was  stubborn,  however,  and  they  shut  him  up.  That 
moment  he  began  to  cry  as  distinctly,  as  man  could  do,  *  Guard, 
turn  out !'  and  at  the  same  time  he  imitated  in  perfection  the 
barking  of  a  spaniel.  Nobody  knows  how  old  this  poor  thing 
may  be.  They  dipt  his  wings,  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape — 
and  somebody  cruelly  broke  one  of  them.  Still  he  ingratiates 
himself  with  the  sentries  on  duty.  Some  wild  ravens  have 
visited  him  in  the  garrison,  and  seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  him.*  T.  C." 


The  arrival  and  sojourn  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thomson — a  friend 
"of  forty-four  years  standing" — was  a  source  of  unexpected 
happiness,  to  which  he  thus  alludes  : — 

"  Be^U  \^ih.'  .  .  .  C^ood  social  conversation  is  my  chief 
delight ;  and  in  this  way  I  am  fortunate  at  present,  having  my 
friend  James  Thomson  of  Clitheroe  at  his  hotel,  within  ten  min- 
utes' walk  of  me.  I  see  him  twice  a-day.  He  cannot  walk,  but 
is  carried  from  place  to  place  ;t  yet  he  is  cheerful,  and  as  clear 
in  intellect  as  when  he  gained  prizes  at  my  side  at  Glasgow  Col- 
lege ;  and  his  London  partner  tells  me  that  he  manages  a  busi- 
ness of  most  perplexing  intricacy  with  a  sagacity  surpassed  by 
no  manufacturer  in  England.  He  laughs  at  people  failing  in 
business,  and  says  that  in  999  cases  out  of  1000  it  is  a  man's 
wits  that  fail,  and  not  his  fortune.  He  abstains  from  wine  and 
beer  totally,  but  is  as  gay  as  if  he  lived  freely.  I  admire  his 
equanimity,  in  looking  at  the  long  sparkling  glasses  of  cham- 

*  *rhi8  extraordinary  bird  haying,  shortly  after  this,  had  his  wings  dipt 
ahorter,  and  been  placed  under  arrest  near  the  guard-house,  for  some  of- 
fence aeainst  discipline,  fell  during  the  night  into  a  water-butt,  and  was 

nTt  t  WtlAfl- 

f  Mr.  Thomson  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  a  slight  shock  of  paraly- 
ifts.— 5«  Vol.  I^  p.  110. 
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pagne,  handed  about  to  his  guests  at  table,  whilst  he  pkdgeb 
them  in  barley-water !  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now 
very  cautious  in  my  potations,  I  never  can  see  that  elegant 
liquor,  champagne,  without  either  sipping  or  wishing  to  sip  it, 
and  therefore  I  seldom  dine  with  my  mend  Jemmy ;  for,  though 
I  have  no  paky,  I  eschew  wine  and  stewed  eels, — both  of  which 
I  am  sure  to  meet  with  at  his  table.  I  drink  plenty  of  tea  with 
him,  however.  When  he  leaves  town,  alas !  where  Bhall  I  go 
of  an  evening  !'• 

*  %  *  *  * 

*'  I  am  glad  to  tell  yott  that  a  happy  change  has  taken  place 
in  my  frame  of  mind  regarding  my  manufacture  of  the  '  liie  of 
Petrarch.'  He  was  a  fine  fellow  ;  and,  (though  he  loved  a  mar- 
ried woman  twenty  years)  I  admire  the  graces  of  his  writing. 
I  never^  however,  till  lately  took  a  real  interest  in  the  task  be- 
f<Hre  me.  I  so  hated  the  perplexed  histories  of  IJie  Oolonnas,  the 
Yiscontis,  the  Oarraresi,  and  the  other  petty  tyrants  of  Italy, 
with  whom  Petrarch  lived  in  friendship,  that  I  grinned  and 
stamped  at  the  necessity  of  burthening  my  memory  with  them ; 
and,  unless  I  had  been  bred  a  true  Scotch  Presbyterian,  with  a 
godly  hatred  of  swearing,  I  should  have  uttered  as  many  male- 
dictions as  Lord  Thurlow  did  when  a  ^  certain  member  of  his 
family  would  not  go  to  church.*     .     .     .** 

*^  I  have  got  interested  in  the  old  Italian  Eepublics,  without 
a  frill  knowledge  of  whidi  it  is  impo£toibie  to  be  interested  about 
Petrarch ;  and  I  have  now  got  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  tlie  sub- 
ject.  Those  fine  fellows,  the  Cokmnas^  Yiscontid,  and  Deila 
Scalas,  now  attract  me  like  the  heroes  of  Homer.  Above  all,  I 
see  the  glorious  old  King  John*  of  B^emia  ordeni^  his  horsed 
bridle  to  be  tied  to  tixe  saddle-stalls  of  his  two  trusty  knights  at 
the  battlie  of  Ore8sy,-^-and,  after  hatchettng  foes  whom  he  could 
not  see,  lying  dead  amidst  his  followers  I 

'<  The  battle  of  Mnhldorf  too,  fou^t  hy  40,000  horsemen 
mailed  from  head  to  heel,  between  Ib&e  rival  claimants  of  the 
Empire,  Lewis  of  Blivnria  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  is  a  stirris^ 
scene.  You  shaH  see  my  descriptton  of  the  triigic  tournament, 
from  tiie  sunrise  reddening  their  plumes  and  panoply^  to  the 
sunset  fiushilbg  their  field  of  blood*  AH  this  is  fierce,  crvtd  his- 
tory ;  but  what  would  you  have  ?  history  must  be  druel— or  it 
would  not  be  history.    I  have  got  a  nice  little  anecdote,  too, 

*  Campbell,  after  reading  the  passage  to  me  in  MS.,  told  ine  that  he  was 
resolTed  to  make  it  the  sulgect  of  a  poem. — En. 


about  Castrttccio,  libe  tyratit  of  Lucca,  burying  alive  twenty  good 
men,  with  t^eir  heads  downwards !  A  sad  aSm,  «urely — ^but 
Btill  a  god-send  to  the  writel:  of  history ;  and  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  the  poor  victims  «ow>,  whether  they  w«pe  buried 
with  theit  heads  up  or  down  ? 

^  **  I  dan  do  with  six  hours^  sleep,  and  Wa&  twelve  miles  a-day. 
But  pride  comes  before  a  fall ;  aftkl  you  kxiow  that  when  any- 
thing ails  me  I  am  not  loth  to  <;ompkin.  T.  C." 

"  Sept,  t^th, — ^Wishing  to  insure  tlie  Bale  ©f  a  ^mall-siz^  edi- 
tion of  my  Poems — independently  of  the  iliostrated  -ime^*-^!  have 
Bpeculated  tb  the  extent  of  several  hundred  ponndB,  iti  getting 
vignettes  elrgraved  on  Wood.  The  tu^tit^  «pe  engage  'on  them, 
and  the  oniy  resource  for  paying  t^m  is  a  isum  whidh  I  am  to 
get  for  a  **  Life  of  Petrarch,^  whieh  I  am  Wri^iiig ;  but  I'tfaall  not 
b^  able  to  finish  it  and  receive  payment  beffolw  Febtiiary«  «  •  P 

"  I  am  in  very  toletable  health  dk.  preBcttt— which  is  very  for- 
tunate, n^  I  liave  tiot  time  to  i^ecreate  in  t^e  coiii<ntiry«  We  are 
all  very  serious  here,  as  1  'suppose  Iroii  are  in  the  sotth,  about 
the  weather  and  harvest/  Wh^i  I  say  we^  I  should  ezee{)t  my- 
self, for  I  should  think  it  good  for  us  to  have  t^e  quartern  kaif 
at  two  shillings,  that  the  people  should  get  fairly  into  a  rage, 
and  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  with  clenched  fists." 

**  Oct.  10^.>^— I  hK9^  Httle  to  81^  abeut  myself,  unless  it  be  a 
now  thing  ^r  me  to  remaiB  «o  long  in  fair  health  and  contented 
spirits,  though  the  latter  are  at  times  rather  hunadrum-ishly 
calm.  Still  Petraafch,  Petrarch — 'SciibWe,  scribble,  acribble,' 
ae  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  to  <jibban.  God  knows,  all  my 
labor  may  turn  out  the  mountain  in  labor  with  a  mouse  ;  but 
the  boldest  grenadiers  in  literature  get  nervous,  as  they  approadi 
the  press  ^  and  as  I  get  near  the  lime  of  publication,  I  am  more 
anxious  to  make  my  mstory  of  Belrardi  clearer  and  more  inte- 
resting.   .    .    .    ." 

•  ^  «  **  * 

*'  Get  13(^.'^My  &iend  ^^faomton  flUU  conl^ueB  in  town.  I 
idined  with  him  yesterday-^^no  eels  {emblems  ef  the  serpent  that 
tempted  Eve,)  no  sparkling  pink  Mquof  to  make  the  blushing 
morn  veproach  the  past  efvening^-^^o^t  by  agreement  a  glass  for 
me  of  ah€«^,  and  for  us  botii  a  oup  of  ^(^Eee.  His  b^g  m 
town  has  made  me  dine  at  home,  instead  of  the  elub ;  whither 
i  used  to  repair  at  dinner-time,  fbeling  that  soliti»ry  eating  &t- 
tens  no  animal  but  the  pig.  But  now  that  I  can  get  lus  society 
in  the  evening,  after  eatmg  a  mutton  chop  in  my  ^lixambers,  I 

17* 
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find  that  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  pig,  can  dine  alone.  Thomson  told 
me  the  other  day  that  the  artistB  who  designed  the  patterns  for 
his  printed  calicoes,  cost  him  exactly  2,000?.  a-year.  He  keeps 
four  of  them  at  a  salary  of  500/.  a-year  each.  Their  ingenuity 
for  new  patterns  is  constantly  kept  on  the  stretch,  from  the  crav- 
ing of  the  public  for  novelty ;  yet  those  artists  are  eminent  only 
in  their  own  humble  way.  A  Callcott,  or  a  Turner,  would  be 
indifferent  designers  for  printed  calicoes.'' 

^  Oct.  11th, — ^The  circumstance  that  drew  so  many  things 
from  my  old  clothes  wardrobe,  is  that  an  old  woman,  once  a 
.  lady,  called  on  me  some  time  ago,  and  reminded  me  that  I  had 
been  told  of  her  good  character  and  distress,  by  a  most  respect- 
able family.  She  must  have  been  somewhat  in  genteel  life,  for 
her  daughter  married  the  grandson  of  *  *  *  the  dramatist. 
With  a  white  head  and  withered  hand,  she  is  now  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  begging  charity  for  her  subsistence.  Her  son,  she 
said,  was  out  of  employment  and  in  want  of  clothes ;  so  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  gave  her  some  old  garments.  But  I  hope 
what  I  send  you  will  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  this  breach  of 
my  promise  to  you,  which  was  to  send  you  all  the  old  clothes 

I  had." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Oct  18. — I  told  you  of  my  having  grown  an  old  miser; 
but  don't  you  follow  my  example.  Indeed,  I  don't  much  fear 
that  you  will ;  only  recollect*  however,  that  you  promised  me 
some  books  of  sermons.  My  poor  worthy  seal-engraver — I  have 
promised  to  give  him  some  volumes  of  that  sort,  and  I  am 
searching  for  lillotson  for  hini.  It  is  strangely  difficult  to  find 
a  copy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  simple  creatures  of 
nature  aud  genius*  that  you  can  imagine.  As  a  seal-engraver, 
I  have  an  almost  certain  anticipation  that  he  will  one  day  rise 
to  the  summit  of  his  art.  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  being  of  use 
to  him  by  recommendation ;  for  he  is  a  being  whom  you  can 
recommend,  not  like  many  other  deplorables,  who  are  forced 
upon  my  sympathy,  without  the  power  to  help  them,  on  account 
of  their  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies.  This  yotmg  genius 
— ^and  you  would  call  him  so  if  you  saw  some  of  his  seals — ^is 
industrious,  modest,  and  worth  looking  after.  I  told  him  with 
regard  to  religious  books,  that  I  should  charge  myself  with  get- 
ting a  select  collection  of  th^m  for  him.    But  I  exacted  from 

him  a  solemn  promise,  that  he  would  watch  over  his  own  mind, 

I  ", ■■  -  ■  I- 1  ■         ■  ,  .  ■■  ■  1 1 

*  This  iogenioos  artist  cut  a  beautiful  die  of  the  Poet's  head 
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and  not  at  any  time — as  far  as  his  own  self-control  could  avail 
— allow  gloomy  views  of  religion  to  obtain  in  his  mind.  De- 
pend upon  it,  I  said,  when  gloomy  religion  lays  hold  of  you, 
your  mind  is  not  far  from  derangement.  I  said  this  because  he 
is  of  a  pale  complexion,  a  sensitive  mind,  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  a  sedentary  vocation.  Engravers,  they  say,  are  remarkably 
subject  to  religious  melancholy.*' 

*  *  *  li  # 

"  Oct.  19  th, — ^I  continue  very  well,  and  tranquilly  contented. 
How  often  religious  tears  of  gratitude  towards  the  supreme 
Spirit  fill  my  eyes,  when  I  think  that  He  has  renewed  my 
youth,  even  like  the  eagle's — that  some  of  the  friends  dear  to 
me  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart,  and  you  of  course 
at  the  head  of  them,  are  still  spared  to  me !  .  .  .  ." 

"  Please  bring  to  me,  when  you  come,  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  some  fifteen  months  ago,  about  the  *  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  West  Indians.'*    What  a  gull  I  was  to  attach  belief  to  that 

work !  it  is  ingenious,  but A  young  writer,  whose  work 

I  will  give  you,  exposes  it  to  manifestation.  These  West  Indian 
slaveholders  are  the  cunningest  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ..." 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?  though  I  gave  Miss  Sheridan  my 
poem  on  *  Buonaparte  and  the  British  Sailor,'  gratis,  the  pro- 
prietor will  not  give  me  a  copy  of  it  1" 

*  *  *  •  * 

"  iVov.  16^^. — I  retain  my  health  very  tolerably.  Petrarch 
goes  on  soberly,  but  steadily ;  though  pestiferous  little  doubts 
are  for  ever  buzzing  about — like  blue  flies — as  to  names,  dates, 
and  such  trumpery  facts.  Moxon  has  thrown  off  10,000  copies 
of  an  edition  of  all  my  poems,  in  double  column,  at  two  shillings 
a  copy. — I  hope  to  make  well  by  it.  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  avaricious — at  the  same  tjLme,  more  interested  than  ever 
in  public  charities — above  all,  in  the  Mendicity  Society.  At 
present  the  payment  of  the  wood-cuts  keeps  me  low,  but  next 
year  I  expect  to  h&  rich !  Whatever  I  can  now  spare,  I  mean 
to  go  to  organized  societies  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  country- 
men. After  supporting  the  Polish  Association  for  nine  years,  v 
I  mean  now  to  take  my  leave  of  it,  because  it  interferes  with  my 
subscriptions  to  other  Institutions.  .  .  .  Poor  fellows!  I  heartily 
pity  the  Poles  still ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  suffering 
among  them — ^but  where  can  you  look  round,  without  seeing 
suffenngs  ? — and  our  own  country  has  the  most  sacred  daim 

*  See  Letter  from  Richmond,  pa^e  866  of  this  Toloma 
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upon  tts.    Oh !  ^W6re  yon  and  I  but  rich  enough,  what 

masses  of  miseky  we  should  aHeviate !  .  .  .  For  my  own  part, 
the  last  years  of  my  checkered  life  are  cheered  by  ^e  prospect 
of  having  a  residue  to  relieve  distress,  out  of  an  income  that  has 
lately  increased,  and  is  threatened  with  no  diminution.  What 
can  I  do  with  the  surplus  ? — ^I  mean  to  ^ve  no  costly  dinners 
— ^I  need  no  new  books ;  a  rery  little  liquor  aind  a  pound  of 
plain  food  a  day,  form  all  my  luxuries — ^and  I  am  free  of  all  the 
theatres.  1*.  C.*' 

*  ^  *  4t  4c 

Much  of  his  time  was  still  given  to  t^eirarch  and  Shaks{>eare. 
But  with  frequent  interruptions  from  ill  health — ^Hteraty  and 
philanthropic  schemes — visits  in  the  country — company  in  town 
— ^lus  progress  was  much  retarded.  Pressing  admonitions  from 
his  two  publishers  were  often  insufficient  to  stimulate  his  indus- 
try ;  for,  with  the  study  of  Italian,  as  already  mentioned,  he  had 
associated  that  of  Spanish :  and  though  often  groaning  tinder 
the  weight  of  literary  drudgery,  and  unable  to  proceed  with 
comfort,  he  was  voluntarily  ad<&ng  to  the  burden  by  fresh  un- 
dertakings. But  his  defence  was,  tha.t  the  latter  were  merely 
adopted  as  relaxations — carrying  his  thoughts  into  fresh  chan- 
nels, and  enabling  him  to  return  to  the  graver  task  with  inore 
vigor.  Hk  private  letters,  as  usual,  present  a  clear  reflection 
of  his  hfe  at  this  period.* 

To  one  of  Us  Sydenham  friends  he  wdtes  : 

"  March. — ^I  continue  well  for  the  present — ^but  I  doubt  if  I 
can  continue  the  life  I  lead  much  longer.  I  ate  only  six  hdvOs 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed — I  study  twelve,  knd  walk  six. 
Oranges,  exercise,  and  early  rising,  serve  for  ^he  present  to 
keep  me  flourishing — ^but  God  knows  how  long  this  may  last. 
...  That  Spanish  language  is  a  bote,  though  I  eotdd  read  it 
thirty  years  ago,  so  as  always  to  make  it  out  whenever  a  Spanish 
'  b^Ok  contained  anything  Relative  to  the  subject  I  had  to  write 
feliiitlfc^— but  to  converse  in  it  is  the  deviPs  oWn  task.     It  inter- 


)  ifJOf    jUni 


iXf  [iilb  ^QJ^fWetifftl.j^HcijbnitipM  of  ..the  year  consist  of  only  a  few  lyrics: — 
« MqoiJighy'  ^iprigM  Something*  "Imold  von  "W'inkelried,'*  «My  Chfld- 
^®®%^To¥l§#f^  ".^EwTptT^wmam^  fixjm  PetrajPdjr-aa 

of  whi<A  are  well  known  ib  the ^piibllix.''*   '"   " 
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help.  ThSb  come&  of  langtiage-learning  when  Ncrft  atd  getting 
old  I  When  I  attempted  Arabic  at  Algiers,  Johan  Phataob — a 
man  very  unlike  his  namesake  of  the  Plagues — although  it  was 
his  interest  to  retain  me  as  a  schdlar — ^first  hinted,  and  then 
plainly  said^  that  there  was  '  a  time  *  in  the  cleverest  man's  life, 
when  his  memory  became  less  impressible  to  the  re(5ollection  of 
languages — ^in  the  gentlest  manner  conveying  that  I  had  be- 
come an  old  dunce  / 
"  Yet  in  Spanish  I  am  not  (Bscotiraged — 

'  To  pereererance  trust  alone, 
The  water<lrop  will  wear  n  stone.'-^ 

Do  you  know  where  these  lines  ate  to  b6  found  ?  No— you 
don*t ':  for  I  have  coined  them  on  the  spot !  And  who  knows 
What  may  result  from  my  perseveHn^  study  ?  In  my  father's 
house,  in  "Glasgow,  there  was  a  parrot.  He  talked  all  day  long, 
till  one  king's  birthday,  when  the  f<§tes  of  the  blackguard  boys, 
With  crackers  and  gunpowder,  dumb-foundered  him !  For  days 
he  would  not  speak,  but  seemed  absotbed  in  thought  and  studv. 
At  iast,  aiftel'  turning  his  side  face  to  you  in  silence  for  a  week, 
he  came  out  with  a  glorious  imitation  of  a  squib — ^phizz,  phizz, 
phizz  1  One  day,  too,  I  may  come  ont  with  my  Spanish  squib. 
^  I  have  had  an  agreeable  incident  lately  in  being  called  upon 
by  M.  Buznach,*  whom  I  Mentioned  to  you  in  one  of  my  let- 
telrs  from  Oran.  He  tad  1^6  generosity  to  iide  with  me  a 
whole  day's  jotimey  from  Oran  to  Fez,  to  introduce  me  to  the 
patriarch  of  an  Arab  encampment — after  wMch  introduction,  I 
was  safe  among  the  Arabd.  How  to  return  his  kindness,  I 
knew  not — for  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  could  not  offer  him 
money ;  and  Oran,  poor  place !  had  no  shop  in  which  I  could 
purchase  any  present  to  make  him.  His  coming  to  London 
was  therefore  a  joy  to  me — a  relief  from  unrequited  obligation. 
It  so  happens  that  I  can  be  of  Use  to  him  in  London.  T.  C," 
«  %  '*  *  « 

The  following  extracts  aib  from  letters  to  his  nephew,  Bobert 
Campbell,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  whom  he  had  placed  in  a 
commercial  school  at  Kheims,f  with  the  view  of  preparing  him 
for  a  situation  in  one  of  the  great  London  houses  : — 

*  JBoznadi  me^  ^e  Poet  at  my  hotise  at  diuaer  m  Park-square.  See 
notes  on  this  ineideat,  alto,  letter  man.  OnuD. 

f  **  I  have  sent  my  nepibew  to  the  oootinent  for  four  yearst  to  learn 
f^:eDch  and  German,  as  I  msh  to  place  him,  if  I  he  aliye  at  that  time,  in 
the  countinff-honse  of  a  merchant  trading  with  the  oontinenf — Letter  to 
m-.Grayr 
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'*  April  2lth. — I  write  to  you  sooner  than  I  intended,  be- 
cause I  perceive  that  you  are  somewhat  distrustful  as  to  your 
power  of  learning  French  as  quickly  as  you  would  wish  ;  but 
oe  of  good  cheer,  my  boyj  x  ou  cannot  acquire  the  language 
by  a  miracle ;  habit  and  patience  alone  will  render  you  familiar 
with  it ;  and  one  fine  morning,  before  the  two  years  are 
elapsed,  you  will  waken  and  find  yourself  a  good  French 
scholar. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  It  confirms  my 
opinion  of  you,  that  you  are  a  manly  person,  and  not  fractious 
and  quarrelsome.  I  know  very  well  that  you  must  have  rubs 
and  annoyances  in  your  new  settlement — and  who  is  without 
them  ?  But  still  you  say  that  you  are  happy ;  and,  without 
taking  the  expression  too  Uterally,  it  gives  me  a  token  that  you 
have  a  spring  of  hope  and  industry  within  you,  that  will  bear 
you  into  a  prosperous  tide  of  life.  I  know  you  will  not  abuse 
my  confidence  in  you,  when  I  say — tell  me  whatever  incon- 
veniences you  have,  and,  if  I  can,  they  shall  be  removed.  In 
the  meantime,  don^t  think  it  inconsistent  when  I  saw,  '  put  up 
with  everything  until  you  have  acquired  something  of  the  lan- 
guage ;'  for,  to  begin  at  present  to  make  new  arrangements  with 
Monsieur  Goubault,  would  set  us  all  to  sea  again.  One  thing 
that  I  mean  to  make  a  future  arrangement  about,  is,  that  you 
shall  have  more  liberty  to  go  about  the  town  of  Rheims — and 
not  be  confined  like  a  child  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
I  have  another  little  reformation  in  view  more  immediately,  if 
it  can  be  effected  :  Mr.  Scott  informs  me  that  when  he  was  at 
the  school,  the  breakfiast  was  bread  'at  discretion,'  and  the 
liberty  of  the  pump.  Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  you 
will  keep  your  health  upon  this  bre^fast,  as  well  as  if  you  had 
fowls  and  marmalade,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  my  nephew 
breakfasting  on  bread  and  water.  I  have  therefore  remitted 
you,  by  Mr.  Scott,  two  napoleons,  for  the  following  purpose : 
Get,  if  you  can,  to  &  cheese  shop,  and  purchase  a  pound  of 
cheese — ^you  cannot  in  delicacy  eat  this  before  the  other  stu- 
dents, so  whip  it  out  slily,  and  take  a  nip  of  it  to  give  a  zest  to 
your  bread. 

"  I  cannot  estimate  your  pocket-money,  till  I  know  your  en- 
tire expense ;  but  these  forty  francs  shall  not  come  out  of  your 
pocket-allowance,  any  more  than  the  books  you  buy. 

"  You  can  get  no  harm  by  going  to  a  Catholic  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  seem  to  view  the  matter  in  that 
light.     God  listens  to  human  prayers  wherever  they  are  offered 
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Up.  The  Catholics  have  a  mistaken  religion ;  but  persecution 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  their  creed.  In  the  very  reign  of  the 
'Bloody  Mary,'  many  true  Catholics  were  horrified  at  her 
cruelties  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we,  Protestants,  have  too 
often  'persecuted.  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  church,  which  is 
the  Mother  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  got  Servetus  burnt  alive  for 
being  a  Socinian  !  In  fact,  at  one  time  the  bulk  of  Christians, 
in  whatever  other  points  they  differed,  agreed  in  thinking  that 
they  had  a  right  to  burn  others  for  difference  of  belief  I  Adieu, 
my  dear  Robert,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  <fec.  T.  C." 

While  their  correspondence  was  thus  proceeding,  the  youth 
fell  ill,  his  studies  were  interrupted ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
the  French  physician  recommended  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  home.  In  the  meantime,  however — owing  to  some 
illusory  symptoms  of  amendment — ^this  opportunity  was  lost ; 
and  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  nephew  '^  was  able 
to  resume  his  studies  without  alarm,"  Campbell  wrote  to  him 
as  follows : 

^^July  22c?,— Your  letter  received  this  morning,  gives  me 
infinite  relief.  I  was  annoyed  beyond  expression  at  the  pros- 
pect of  expense  and  delay  in  your  education,  and  return  to 
England  ;  but  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  physician  an- 
nounced your  case  being  serious,  left  me  no  choice  but  to  send 
for  you.  Now  matters  are  completely  changed,  and  your  reso- 
lution to  remain  was  quite  proper.  Tell  Mons.  Goubault;  from 
me,  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  attention  that  has 
been  shown  you  in  your  temporary  ailment.  Your  friend, 
young  Mr.  Scott,  will  "help  you  to  interpret  the  message,  and 
will  you  add  to  Mons.  Goubault,  that  in  the  event  of  any  ill- 
ness likely  to  be  more  than  transitory  befSdhng  you,  I  know  too 
well  what  is  due  to  him,  to  occasion  your  remaining  with  him 
during  such  illness  ;  for  it  is  not  proper  to  burthen  a  boarding- 
school  with  a  sick  scholar ;  but  in  that  event  (which  may  God 
avert !)  we  must  consult  about  your  retiring  to  some  place,  not 
far  from  Bheims,  and  not  think  of  transferring  you  at  once  to 
your  '  native  air.'  The  physician  of  course  knows  the  general 
treatment  of  your  complaint  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  know 
it ;  but  assuredly,  both  he  and  Mons.  Goubault  are  utterly  de- 
ceived as  to  the  climate  of  Glasgow — our  native  climate.  It  is 
a  cold,  raw,  wretchedly  wet  climate — ^the  very  nursery  of  sore 
throats  and  chest  diseases.  If  you  had  come  home,  and  if  I 
had  found  your  bronchitis  worse,  or  your  chest  threatened,  I 
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mwtit  to  bftrd  sent  you  to  DeYonshi)^  or  the  h\h  of  Wight. 
The  North  of  Bcotiand,  for  a  pectoral  or  throat  complaint !  God 
help  tts ! 

**  I  hope  and  trust  that  jour  health  will  improve  and  continue 
Bound ;  and  that  jou  will  not  forget  tout  promise  to  be  punc- 
tiliously accuntte  In  keeping  a  double-sided  book,  with  the 
creditor  on  one  side,  and  the  debtor  o^  the  other,  noticing  the 
express  purpose  for  which  «very  expense  is  incurred. — Pray  at- 
tend also  to  the  computation  of  French  and  finghsh  money  ^  for 
your  letter,  before  tire  two  last,  written,  I  dare  say,  under  indis- 
positicm,  was  inaocurate  on  th«  subjeci««-^I  have  written  to  you 
about  your  four  years'  educatMMi ;  I  dare  «ay  you  think  me  a 
man  who  meaaa  what  I  say. — ^I  ttai  further  assure  you  that  I 
have  laid  aside  a  sum,  which,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  belbte 
the  end  of  the  four  yeans,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  and  odu- 
oate  you,  frugally,  during  whatover  pad;  oS  tlM  uneipmd  term 
ma^  remaiu  at  my  death.*  T.  €•" 

•  •  •  *  # 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  A*  ■■■-,  with  a  proof  eagravi^  of  ^Latil- 
k's  <]3iild^''  th^  ii^utt  heroine  of  his  poena,  ke  says  r^— 

Aug.  26th.  •  .  .  I  am  projecting  a  new  volume  of  poet- 
ical pieces^  not  contained  in  any  hitherto  edition.  'Sofme  or  the 
!)roiected  volume  is  not  yet  written. — I  fency  I  am  in  my  dotage, 
or  I  am  smitten  with  sudi  a  passion  for  having  vignettes  adffixed 
to  my  noems,  tiiat  if  I  had  a  large  fortune,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  1  should  squander  it  on  them.  In  this  project  for  a  new 
series  of  steel  engravings,  I  am  stuck  &st  in  the  mud,  however, 


*  In  less  than  a  mo&th  thie  symptoms  were  mtudh  ag^fratated ;  Campbell 
cstne  to  me  in  grett  distress  about  In*  fliveiite  nephew ;  and  as  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  he  wn  immediate^  raoaUei.  Tb  Us  iHi|Dhew  h»  writes : — 
**  It  is  mj  wish  atid  rflqaest  tlaat  you  will  <iom!b  to  Lsadoa  «8  sood  as  jxm 
can,  and  bv  such  stages  as  will  nCyt  £fttjgue  you.  .  .  .  Hie  best  place 
fbr  you  Will  b6  the  mild  climate  of  Betonshire.  ...  I  have  do  ^s- 
trust  in  ifae  httmanity  of  the  French;  btit  in  saeh  a  state  of  health,  ybu 
cfog^ttobenMrer  to  your'ielative&'^As  soon  as  yovdUi  fix  a  dsyiw  setr 
ting  out,  dh>p  me  a  line— as  I  must  .piovide  a  eotnfortaUe  lodging  fbr  yon 
near  to  me,  where  Dr.  Beattie  wiU  immediately  see  wa%  and  grve  bis 
opinion  of  your  esse.    Gk>d  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  d^ar  neiphew. 

On  his  neiphcrw's  onival  in  London,  Dr.  .Islinsen  and  I  aswhhn ;  bat  lSbs 
xiase  was  qoite  hopeless;  and  after  a  shott  vidt  to  his  brottMB^  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  this  very  amiable  and  intel%enit  youih  was  reonoved  to 
his  mother's  house  in  Qlasgow,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  tw«:ify. 
BQs  death  was  much  felt  I7  Campbell,  as  another  severe  blow  to  his  hopea^ 
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ty  poverty*  I  have  got  t^o  vignettes — this  ohe  hf  ih*  giil- 
poem,  finished — and  another  on  Napoleon  and  the  British  sea- 
man, nearly  finished — but  they  will  cost  me  about  100/.  the 
two ;  fuid  that  is  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  vignette  illus- 
tration of  a  volume — even  a  small  one — would  cost.  As  bor- 
rowed money  must  be  repaid,  it  would  be  of  no  use  borrowing 
the  money*  I  was  thinkings  as  forgery  is  not  la  hanging  matter 
now,  whether  I  might  not  risk  raising  the  sum  in  that  way ;  but 
on  reflection,  I  thou^t  it  would  be  both  >discl:editable  to  myse^ 
and  painful  to  my  friendS)  if  I  wete  to  be  Ira3isp<»ied  for  forgery  I 
Another  thought  struck  me,  viz.,  to  maity  somo  tick  old  widow 
* — ^but  after  all,  it  might  be  wovse  to  be  yoked  to«n  old  Goigon, 
than  even  to  be  hanged  for  forgery.  So  I  must  try  to  pindi 
Bnd  starve,  till  I  can,  year  by  year,  scrape  t^gethjlr  the  Qmoney 
5n  an  honeftt  way. 

^'  To  be  serious.  As  it  may  be  pbestble  for  me,  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  to  get  some  sec^e  of  vignettes— such  as  the 
child's  picture — ^accomplished,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  keep  the 
few  copies  of  eadi  plate  that  is  struck  ofif  as  little  known  to  the 
pubUc  as  possible,  and  so  a  very  few  impressions  have  been 

taken.    Ihe  darling  child  is  about  the  tome  i^  as  M was, 

when  I  first  knew  her,  and  so  t  Wfe  an^dous  that  ehe  should 
have  the  only  copy  1  could  spaie.  .  .  .  Give  my  best  re- 
spects to  Dr.  A s    His  pamphlet  on  the  I^oor  Lawd  is  the 

t^t  work  ihsi  was  ever  pnidished  on  the  sul^ecU  t  have  lelt 
grateful  to  him  over  and  oveir  agaiA  for  writiiig  it»  Believe  nte 
your  aflfectionate  fiieiid,  T»  Cv'** 

«  %  »  mr  «r 

*^Juiy  Ibtk.  .  •  I  wish  to  get  Lawrenee^s  portrait  of  me 
copied  for  Lord  HoUwid,  who  hie  elpres&ed  a  desire  to  that 
effect ;  and,  as  t  can  refuse  nothing  to  my  eariieBt  palmn,— -es- 
pecially when  he  requests  to  have  what  was  once  my  similitude 
in  his  lilH-ary,' — I  have  promised  to  apply  to  you,  to  forward  the 
anginal  to  London,  tiiat  I  may  have  it  w^l  copied.  You  may 
depend  upon  having  it  back  eaf^  and  soon.*^^Apropo8  to  por- 
traits ]  '  1  have  been  importuned  to  i^it  for  one  to  Latlila,  the 
paifiter  oJT  that  lovdy  child,  on  whose  picture  I  had  made  a 
poem.  But,  as  I  am  not  so  beautiful  as  the  diild,  he  has  not 
been  so  ^Mrtuoate  in  making  me  the  subject  of  his  pencil.     .    . 

I  I  |_  •     •  -       --'-*-^ »-  ---i- ■■  -  ^.-         .  .      -^  I    t         I      nil       -  |-  — -■ — - — ~ -^ 

*  In  a  P.  S.  to  this  letter,  he  speaks  of  settine  off  for  Italy  in  l^ovember, 
and  retnining  to  his  own  loved  Scotland  the  following  May. 
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Being  unable  to  sleep  of  a  morning,*  I  get  up  very  early ;  and, 
when  the  painter  comes,  I  am  returned  to  a  state  of  drowsiness. 
The  limner  has  caught  this  somnolent  expression  to  a  miracle, 
and  has  made  me  the  stupidest  looking  old  fellow  that  ever 
scribbled  verses  I  The  portrait,  now  on  the  eve  of  being  finished, 
is,  unfortunately  for  me,  most  exceedingly  like !  .  .  .    T.  C." 

The  suspense  he  had  lately  suffered  on  account  of  his  nephew, 
with  the  near  prospect  of  his  untimely  death,  told  very  sensibly 
upon  Campbell's  health :  and,  resorting  to  the  old  experiment 
of  change  of  scene,  I  proposed  a  visit  to  Chatham.  A  launch 
was  to  take  place ;  and  as  we  felt  sure  that  a  spectacle,  which 
be  himself  had  so  admirably  described,!  would  infallibly  arrest 
and  divert  his  attention,  arrangements  were  immediately  con- 
cluded. A  flattering  invitation  was  forwarded  to  the  Poet — 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  him  with  due  honor  ;•  and,  in 
company  with  a  few  private  friends,  we  proceeded  to  Chatham. 
The  events  of  the  day  are  thus  condensed  from  the  published 
account: 

*^8ep,  29. — ^The  launch  of  two  ahips  of  war  at  the  same  port,  on  Uie 
same  day,  is  an  event  but  very  rarely  recorded  in  our  annals ;  and  as  the 
'Babd  of  Hon'  happened  to  fonn  uie  most  distiDgmshed  integer  in  the 
oountlees  spectators '  tnere  to  see,'  it  may  be  pardonable  to  characterize  the 
great  gathering  in  connexion  with  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth,  in  words 
which  mental  memoiy  must  ever,  we  opine,  mark  as  her  own — '  like  angel 
visits,  few  and  for  between.'  The  business  of  the  day  commenced  with  tlie 
launch  of  the  Polyphemus  steamer,  a  vessel  in  many  respects  peculiar,  of 
the  burden  of  800  tons^  and  so  appointed  as  to  perform  altematidy  with 
ease  the  double  duty  of  a  ro(xny  transport  or  a  ship  of  war.  The  slip  or 
descent  was  not  only  steady,  but  sublime  and  beautiful ;  and  the  moment 
spray  arose — as  she  dipped  in  and  careered  through  the  biny  deep— the 
welkin  literally  rung  with  vtvox,  as  deafening  to  most  ears  as  the  cannon's 
roar.  Pending  this  launch,  a  di£tera[it  set  of  carpenters  were  busy  undoing 
all  the  fiistenings  of  a  ship  of  the  line-*-a  two  decker  named  the  '  London,' 
mounted  in  the  meantime  for  ninely-two  guns,  but  which  may  carry  here- 
after a  hundred  or  more.  Half  an  hour  or  more  elapsed  between  acts  first 
and  second  of  the  marine  drama ;  and  during  the  wbole  interval  ezpecta- 
ti<xi  stood  so  completely  en  tiptoe,  that  'the  boldest  held  his  breath  iat  a 
time.'  As  the  last  hold&st  or  keeper  was  removed,  away  the  '  Ixmdon' 
glided  most  majestically,  cheered  by  at  least  twenty  thousand  voices — 
some  afloat,  some  on  board  of  vessels  moored — ^the  spectators  densely 
ranged  (m  the  ^uays,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  scattered  over  dizzy- 
ing artificial  heights,  better  befitting  the  wings  of  a  bird  than  the  tempor- 
ary occupancy  of  human  beings. 
^ —  ■■'-■'  -  - 

*  He  was  sufiEering  froxn.  rheumatism  at  the  time.    The  portrait  is  still 
unfinished.    This  letter  is  addressed  to  'iSr.  Thomson, 
t  In  his  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets. 
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"  The  ceremony  being  graced  by  the  presence  of  Thomas  Oampbxll, 
whose  unequalled  anthem,  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  was  sung  in  a  full 
chorus  (seventy  yoices,)  the  national  enthusiasm,  I  may  tndj  say,  literally 
soared  to  heaven  during  the  glorious  burst — 

*  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  ware— 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep^' 

It  is  itnpossible  to  imagine  anything  more  befitting  the  launch  of  a  British 
ship  of  the  line ;  and  the  effect  was  obviously  heightened  by  '  mmors  of 
war,'  and  the  hoasstB  so  often  made  of  the  growing  potency  of  the  IVench 
marine.  So  fiir  as  I  can  judge,  the  feeling  was  universal,  that,  should  the 
tug  of  strife  a^in  come,  elie  will  play  her  part^  valorously  and  well,  against 
the  mightiest  fVenchman  that  ever  floated. 

"  A  splendid  dejeuner  was  given  after  the  launch,  by  J.  Fincham,  Esq^ 
the  naval  architect,  to  about  eighty  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  had  attended.  After  the  toasts  of  the  day,  the  Queen,  <&&,  had  been 
loyally  and  enthusiastically  drunk,  Mr.  Fincham,  in  a  very  elegant  and 
pointed  address,  proposed  the  health  of  '  the  Poet  Campbell,'  idiidi  was 
drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  immense  cheering,  while  the  band  in 
the  inner  court  struck  up  the  appropriate  air,  *  The  Campbells  are  coming  V 
On  returning  thanks — 

** '  I  ri^,'  said  the  Poet,  '  peculiarly  unfitted,  in  one  respect,  for  the  duty 
of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  present  company  on  this  oocasioa  I  am 
unwell — I  believe  principally  firom  anxiety  about  the  termination  and  suc- 
cess of  the  mighty  spectacle  which  has  been  finished  so  gloriously  before 
you.  I  should  have  been  worse  but  for  the  presence  of  my  right  lumd 
neighbor,  who  has  administered  to  the  corporeal  and  spasmoilic  affection 
on  the  outside  of  my  heart  which  mudi  afflicted  me.  I  may  well  say  of 
Dr.  Beattie-^ 


'  Friend  of  my  life,  which  did  not  you  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song ! — 

bat  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I  allude  to  pain  on  the  outside  of  my  heart  In 
the  inside  of  my  heart  all  is  healthful  and  exalting !  I  have  witnessed  a 
spectacle  that,  mentally  speaking,  shall  ever  dwell  in  my  heart  of  hearts ; 
and  if  I  had  a  thousand  hearts,  tticgr  woold  have  been  all  filled  to  the  brim 
at  witnessing  this  sight  A  ship  of  the  lin0  fit  to  encounter  any  ship  that 
ever  floated  on  the  waves,  has  been  launched  before  20,000  spectators. 
The  **  London"  has  been  lauBcbed !  In  fature  she  will  do  honor  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  nights  of  danger  and  the  days  of  battle  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 
which  she  shall  visit,  and  in  all  that  she  has  to  do  and  suffer  for  her  country. 
At  present  she  does  more  immediate  honor  to  the  talented  man  who  con- 
structed her — ^Mr.  Fincham,  our  present  host  Well  may  he  look  upon  her 
with  prid&  When  she  slipt  firom  her  cradle,  my  fiiends,  and  when  she 
swung  round  after  dipping  in  the  water,  did  you  ever  see  so  magnificent  a 
creature  ?  No  1  I  hear  you  reply ;  and  let  us  tarn  with  looks  of  gratitude 
to  the  tsmer  of  the  ship.  Mr  firiends,  I  am  a  poet,  and  poets  are  very 
proad  of  their  art;  bat  with  all  oar  poetical  art,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
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hav*  ooBttmcted  ailiiog  half  so  poetical  as  this  noble  ship  '^Loodco," 
whicfa  bas  just  been  launched  At  least  I  know  that  if  all  our  wits  were 
combiDed,  we  could  not  write  poems  sufficient  for  her  praise.  No,  it  would 
require  more  lihan  a  poet — ^it  would  require  a  proj^et  to  predict  ^e  future 
glory  of  the  "  London  ;**  and  the  unworthiness  of  JPoetiy  here  giyes  way  to 
ftrophecy. 

**  *  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  the  liCBor  whidi  you  have  done  me  in  causing 
my  song  of  the  "B&rbers  ai  Ebgland*'  to  he  long  on  this  occasion,  has 
ffiyen  me  peculiar  inide  and  pleasura.  Wbaterer  my  yerses  may  be,  their 
htasig  iUBg  at  this  spectacle  connects  me  more  nearly  with  our  nation. 
I  haye  always  loyed  my  mother  country ;  but  now  I  feel  as  i^  by  special 
endearmffit^  she  were  presidng  me  cloaely  to  her  maternal  la*east  I  Al- 
low me,  my  firiendi»  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  iTmcham,' — ^which  being 
drank  with  enthuaia8m»  Mr,  Campbell  sat  down  under  loud  and  continued 

cheering. 

»  •  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Seldom  has  an  afternoon  passed,  within  the  great  nayal  arsenal  of 
Ohatham,  attended  with  so  much  teal  harmony,  ana  so  many  exhilarating 
circumstances. 

'^  Hie  following  day,  Br.  {tad,  l^yalciati  to  the  Hosjnttil,  gaye  a  dimmer 
ftnd  evening  party,  at  which  most  of  the  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  of  the 
place  were  invited  to  meet  the  Pdet  Campbell  Music  and  song,  both  piro- 
moted  and  shared  in  by  the  ^ud  himself  enlivened  the  evening. 

"  Mr.  Aljezander  Bly th  had  the  honor  c^  entertaining  the  Poet  under  his 
own  roof  during  his  visit ;  and  on  Wednesday  he  returned  to  town,  restored 
in  health,  and  preparing,  as  we  are  happy  to  learn,  a  new  naval  anthem. 
It  is  now  fully  expected  that  the  *  Mariners  *  will  be  sung  at  the  tiieatres, 
and  become  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  evety  launch." 

The  Jreeult  of  this  spectacle  was  the  fellowing  lyric — ^the 
**  Launch  of  a  First-rate,*' — which  may  Uke  its  place  ^th  Hie 
best  of  his  naval  odes : — 

^  England  haild  th^  with  emotkni, 

Mightiest  child  of  naval  artl 
fieafienFeaeuDditl^  welcome  t    Oeem 

Takes  libee  eiaihi^  to  his  heaH 
Giant  oaika,  of  bold  expaosio^ 

O'er  aeyen  hifcndred  aofes  ft^-^ 
All  to  build  ihy  ndble  maabion, 

Where  our  'hearts of  oak'  diall  dweU  I 
Midst  those  trees  Hie  wild  dieer  bbondeo^ 

Ages  long  ete  we  Ifrere  boni; 
Tfaere~KNiir  grea^grSnd&iSilievB  ^founded 

Many  a  joviid  hunting  hom  I 
Oidn  I  that  liviqg,  did  inherit 

Orandeor  Irora  onr  earth  lusd  laky, 
StiU  itibiiat^^thid  native  spkit 

In  yoor  timbers  shall  not  die  1 
Bkjaa  I  to  shine  in  martial  ^oty. 

Thou  shsH  dsave  the  ocean's  patl^ 
Freighted  with  Baitannia's  glory. 
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And  the  thunders  of  her  wrath ! 
Foes  shaU  crowd  their  saUs  and  fly  thee^r* 

Threatening  havoc  to  their  deck — 
When  a&r  they  ftrst  descry  thee, 

like  the  coming  whirlwind's  speek ! 
Gallant  bark  1  thy  pomp  and  beauty 

Storm  or  battle  ne'er  shall  Uast — 
While  our  tars,  in  pride  and  duty^ 

J^firtl  thy  cdors  to  the  maell— T.  0." 

f  -  y 

Bee.  hik<-^hX  a  meeUog  held  in  the  Britiah  Coffee  Houaa, 
for  the  eetablishm^it  of  a  dub  ^  for  the  middle  dasses^  Gamp- 
bell  was  invited  to  take  the  chair ;  and  from  his  amusing  speech 
on  that  occasion,  I  venture  to  present  the  following  fight  but 
Qhs^racteristic  extracts : 

'^ .  .  .  .  Your  project  is  not  new  to  me :  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  my 
iliQughts.  In  lookmg  ^  round  the^  Club-houses  of  London,  I  have  said  to 
myself—*  How  is  this  ?  All  the  rich  men  of  the  metropolis— all  who  are 
ambitious  tp  be  thought  rich — ^the  titled  men — ^public  men— University 
men — ^naval  and  military  men — ^aU  have  built  themselves  palaces  of  social 
resort  But  the  vast  and  valuable  class — they  who  can  neilJier  afiford  the 
palace  Club-house  of  lords,  nor  descend  to  the  gin^palace  of  dustmen — the 
middU  doss  J  who  constitute  morally  the  very  thews  and  sinews  of  society — 
who  are  too  respectable  to  make  the  public-house  their  duly  haunt — ^yei 
have  a  natural  yearning  for  society — for  converaation-^for  the  sight  of 
bookjB  and  newspapers,  that  they  may  give  them  a  colored  map  o|  public 
events — how  is  it  tijijat  they  (as  if  destitute  of  gregarious  instinct)  have 
built  for  themselves  no  houses  of  social  and  sober  resort  f  The  question 
is  satisjGEtetoiily  answered  by  the  present  meeting.    ... 

"  Your  intended  assoeiation  has  for  one  of  its  chief  objects;,  that  of  roar 
king  men  independoit  of  the  tavern,  and  imtempted  to  superfluous  oompo* 
tation.    Though  not  rich  myself  I  beloog  to  a  West-End  dub,  and  as  ex- 

rinsive,  I  beUev^  aa  any  in  London ',  but  were  its  subscription  doubled, 
shcMild  not  quit  it— so  agreeable  is  the  companionship  I  find  in  it  This 
Club  is  the  solace  of  my  life,  A  tuft-hunter  once  hinted  that  he  would 
patronize  us^-which  I  was  determined  he  should  not  da  *  Are  you  all 
gentlemen  ia  the  Clarenoef  *  Yes^  every  inch  of  us,'  *But  have  you 
any  noblemen  ?*  *  ^ot  one/  *  Ha — I  suspect  none  of  yoiur  members  have 
ever  risen  high  in  the  world.'  *  What ! — ^have  not  three  of  our  members^— 
one  of  them  an  M.P. — ascended  in  a  balloon  I  If  that  is  not  high  in  the 
world,  I  knew  not  what  is  1' "     ,    .    . 

"  Clubs,  I  must  confess,  are  more  important  to  t^nmarried  than  to  mar- 
ried men :  but  no  man  will  be  the  worse  husband  for  having  access  to  pub- 
Uoations  which  he  cannot  have  at  home,— -and  to  the  conversation  of  sober 
Qxtra-domeatic  sodeiy.  The  old  Athenians,  our  others  in  civilization,  had 
friendly  associations  Kff  mutual  protection  against  poverty — ^inlact  JSifn^ 
Clvha ;  and  from  these  they  certainly  did  not  exclude  married  dtiz^jo^. 

*  This  was  to  be  called  the  Alpha  Club,  and  ^  to  be  followed  by  an 
All^bet  of  dnba  oq  the  same  pnociple." 
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Die  dubs  of  antiquity,  howeyer,  remind  me  of  a  very  <]^iiaint  argnmeni 
drawn  tcom  the  bitter  against  clubs — namely,  that  married  men  should 
resign  them ;  because  Hercules,  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  laid  aside 
his  dub  I  But  I  protest  against  this  perversion  of  a  classical  £act  Om- 
phale,  the  lady-love  of  Hercules,  was  not  his  toi/e :  she  was  his  mistress^- 
and  his  mistress  with  a  vengeance  1  She  took  away  from  him  his  only 
manly  tocgery — his  lion*s  skin — ^the  Mackintosh  of  the  heroic  ages — wore 
it  honel^--cudgelled  the  hero  with  his  own  dub — set  him  to  spin — and, 
whipping  off  the  buskins  from  her  pretty  feet^  wallopped  his  ears  with  them 
whenever  he  was  lazy  at  the  distaff— as  if  he  had  been  a  classical  proto- 
type of  Jeny  SneidL  But  I  beg  pardon — Hercules  sneaked  not  to  a  toife^ 
but  a  mistress ;  and  this  is  dearly  no  aigument  for  a  mazried  man  resign- 
ing his  ClubL"    .... 

"  I  once  projected  a  Club  on  the  most  frugal  plan  that  could  be  devised, 
ooDflistent  wiu  respectability. I  made  a  round  of  the  Lon- 
don eating-houses— not  as  an  amateur  of  eating,  but  as  a  student  of  pran- 
diary  statistics.  I  can  speak  of  those  places  as  c(Nifidently  as  the  mdian 
could  •peak  of  the  Bishopi  *  Had  he  known  the  worthy  prelate  V  *  Oh, 
yes-,  and  liked  him  vastly.*  *  But  how  did  you  happen  to  kaow  him  V  *  I 
ate  a  piece  of  Imn— /n  at  mangi  f  Now,  though  I  cannot  say  that  in  all 
instances  *  I  liked  them  vastly,*  I  can  speak  of  3ie  eating-houses  from  trial 
I  was  surprised  in  one  respect,  by  the  dieapness  and  goodness  of  the  meat 
— ^in  anotner,  I  was  disappointed  at  the  total  absence  of  the  picturesque. 
Where  are  now  the  glorious  hay-loft  ordinaries,  d^cribed  by  Smollett  ? — 
where  the  hungry  dmer  ascended  by  a  ladder — and  where  his  gradus  ad 
J^amassum  was  not  restored  till  his  dinner  had  been  paid  for  ?"  .  .  . 

**  But  the  advantage  of  sudi  a  Club  as  you  propose  does  not  stop  here. 
It  will  give  the  moral  benefit  of  gradually-increasing  acquaintance  with 

respectable  and  known  men. What  gives  the  resident  of  town  a 

quicker  faculty  of  thinking  and  uttering  his  thoughts  than  the  rusticated 
person  t  It  is  the  circumstance  of  his  living  in  a  denser  state  of  sodety, 
where,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  the  man  of  wit  is  whetted  by  contact 
with  the  wit  of  others.  ....  The  Club  is  a  place  of  placid  resort 
without  solitude.  It  is  not  a  rus  in  urbe — ^but  an  urbs  in  vrbe — a  dty 
within  a  dty,  to  the  happy  members  of  a  weU-organized  associaticHx,"  .  .  . 

"  I  have  counselled  you  to  frugality ;  but  though  (as  Burke  thundered 
out  in  the  house  of  Commons)  thnft  is  a  mighty  revenue — magnum  vectigaZ 
est  parsimonia* — ^yet  that  virtue  itself  may  be  carried  too  &r.  Imagine 
not  from  my  saying  this,  that  I  rescind  one  iota  from  my  reverence  for  true 
economy — ^the  child  of  wisdom,  and  the  mother  of  independence.  If  I  am 
the  slave  of  no  man,  or  party,  I  owe  the  independence  of  my  life  andprin- 
dples  to  the  frugality  of  my  living.  ....." 

**  Be  not  hasty  in  this  affiiir,  as  r^;ards  the  admission  of  members : — ^bet- 
ter that  ten  good  candidates  should  be  ezduded  than  one  bad  one  admit- 
ted. You  have  an  enviable  privilege  in  the  power  of  constructing  a  good 
Club.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  '  Let  me  make  the  popular,  songs  of  a 
country,  and  I  will  allow  you  to  make  the  laws.*  But  were  I  a  legifJator, 
I  should  aay-^in  place  of  song,  let  me  construct  the  popular  Clubs  of  a  nor 
tian." 


*  Noo  intelligunt  homines  quam  magnum  vectigal  sit  parrimooia.— Oia 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

vicroBiA  sayABB,  pimlioo. 

As  the  winter  oommenoedf  Campbell  made  preparations  for 
another  change  of  domicile.  Having  felt  the  loneliness  of  his 
chambers,  he  longed  for  the  comforts  of  domestic  society ;  and 
with  his  niece,  whom  he  had  educated,  and  now  invited  to  su- 
perintend his  manage,  he  took  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Victoria 
Square,*  Pimlico.  This  was  a  serious  and  ill-advised  step  ;  for 
it  involved  him  in  expenses  and  difficulties  which  he  had  neither 
calculated  nor  foreseen  ;  but  the  arrangements  he  had  made 
were  so  encouraging,  that  he  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  looked  to  his  new  house  as  a  new  era  of  happiness.  Pimlico 
had  been  the  first  resting-place  in  his  public  career;  and  he  felt 
a  sort  of  impatient  yearning  to  return  to  it — ^not  without  a  pre- 
sentiment, perhaps,  that  it  might  be  his  last :  and  while  fancy 
was  surrounding  nis  hearth  wi&  old  familiar  £su3es,  he  writes : — 

"  Jan.  23fl?. — ^I  am  so  much  in  love  with  my  new  house  in 
Victoria  Square,  that  I  have  resolved  to  put  off  my  journey  to 
Italy,  till  1  have  finished  and  entered  it — nay  warmed  it  with  a 
dinner  to  my  friends  in  May  !     .     . 

«  «  *  *  « 

"  I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  at  Edinburgh  a  few  days  ago, 
written,  of  course,  by  her  companion.  Miss  Boston  :  *  So  you  are 
to  he  mam^cf—- that  is  reported  and  quite  certain.  Oh,  my  good 
brother,  is  not  this  a  rash  step  at  your  years  ?  Bave  you  con- 
sulted M V    "Mj  answer  was — I  have  neither  consulted 

M nor  any  one  else  ;  for  I  did  not  hear  that  I  was  for  cer- 
tain to  be  married,  till  I  got  your  letter.  But  why  should  you 
be  surprised  that  I  should  commit  matrimony  at  my  young  and 
giddy  age  ?  for  I  am  only  sixty-three  /  I  must  nevertheless  re- 
quest you  to  obtain  for  me  exact  information  as  to  the  name, 

■  ■■■■!■.  ^^^■^^  ■  ■■■■^■■■■»  ■■■■  11  ■!  I,  ■  l^.  ■  ■■^^■■^■■■»  ■■-■i,» 

*  This  House,  No.  8,  was  to  be  finished  early  in  the  year,  with  posseft- 
fion  in  May  or  June. 
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oonditioo,  Ssc^  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  to  be  married ;  for  I 
protest  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  obtained  a  promiae, 
these  many  years  back,  from  any  unfortunate  woman,  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  me.  I  suspect  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
whole  report    ...  T.  C." 


''  Jf'eb,  24th. — ^More  than  two  months  ago,  my  Petrarch  was 
finished,  and  the  prq9a  ouglrt  to  bayvet  g^t  it  out  in  a  month. 
But  the  compositors  have  slumbered  over  it;' partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  soporific  matter  of  the  work.  It  will  not  be  published 
till  the  middle  of  March — ^no  fault  of  mine.  If  I  were  to  start 
now  for  the  continent,  f .  e.  In  the  middle  of  March,  I  should  not 
have  three  whole  months  for  my  tour,  which  is  too  short  a  time 
for  surveying  the  Ausonian  lanq,  as  I  must  be  back  in  June.  In 
that  month  I  must  take  possession  of  my  new  small  house  in 
Victoria  Square.  I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  my 
transalpine  expedition  till  the  autumn ;  and,  if  you  are  to  be 
in  London  in  the  spring,  I  shaU  bQ  here,  and  possibly  in  my 
new  house  to  receive  you.  But  let  ma  know  what  your  intended 

movements  are ;  and  do  not  let  that  dear  witoh,  M ,  who 

bewitches  everybody,  throw  her  broomstick  across  your  purpo- 
ses.— Ah !  mj  neart  beats  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  all.  A 
trip  to  Sydenham — ^a  visit  to  Westaninster  Abbey  F      T.  G^** 

*  *  «r  «  «  «r  «r 

To  conclude  some  &mily  arrangements,  he  now  made  a  short 
visit  to  Glasgow ;  and  having  obtained  ibs.  A.  Campbell's  con- 
sent to  part  with  her  daughter,  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
providing  for  her.  After  enumerating  the  sources  of'  his  "  Ht- 
erary  wealth,  "  I  shall  thus,"  he  says,  March  29th,  ^  be  able  to 
bequeath  to  her  the  means  of  independence  after  my  decease. 
She  need  not  come  to  Londctt  till  the  middle  of  May ;  and  then, 
in  my  new  house,  she  shall  be  as  wdtcome  as  the  flowers  of  that 
month.  It  will  be  tat  amusement  to  me  to  instruct  her  mind 
whenever  she  chooses.  But  assure  her  from  me,'  ttiat  she  need 
not  foar  being  set  to  le«m  more  than  she  really  wishes ;  anjd  she 
must  not  fff^t  at  parting  from  her  mother,  for  I  wiU  send  h^r 
back  on  a  visit  to  you  as  often  aa  she  likes.  She  sbdl  have  a^ 
nice  new  piano-forte,  and  a  music  as  well  as  a  danciag-mi^te? ; 
and  tell  her  that  she  must  attend  aeriowl^  to  h&t  dancing.'^ 
*  *  «  «  *  *  * 

Of  his  flying  visit  to  Glasgow,  the  following  letter  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher  presents  some  interesting  and  characteristic  particulars : 
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"  March  ZOth, — Well  knowing  your  friendly  interest  in  your 
most  unworthy  friend,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
owing,  to  the  prescription  of  ,Dr.  Alison,  and  my  immovable 
resolution  in  refusing  all  invitations  to  dine  out,^-during  my 
residence  of  five  days  at  Glasgow,  with  my  cousins,  the  Grays, — 
I  recovered  my  hesdth  in  peifection ;  and  that,  setting  out  from 
thence  on  Wednesday  last,  I  arrived  here  on  Thursday  evening, 
after  having  travelled  from  Lancaster  that  day  236  miles  by  the 
rail-way,  in  twelve  hours  ! 

"  At  Glasgow  I  called  on  our  friend  Dugald  Bannatjrne,  and 
the  meeting  filled  me  with  measureless  content.  Oh !  talk  of 
your  Claude  Lorraine  sunsets  !  What  are  they  to  the  declining 
years  of  a  great  and  good  mind  f  Dugald  i^  as  fresh  in  spirits 
and  intellect  as  you  or  I.  He  is  confined  to  his  house,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  reasons — ^he  argues — and  enjoys  a  joke  and  returns  it  as 
heartily  as  if  he  were  only  twenty.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not 
seeing  Mrs.  Stark,  who  was  ill  in  bed  with  the  influenza ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  venerable  patriarch  of  liberalism  made  some  amends 
for  missing  that  of  his  daughter.  Dugald  was  seated  in  his 
parlor,  with  his  still  beautiful  old  partner  beside  him — ^I  beg 
pardon  for  caUing  her  old,  for  she  looks  still  as  young  as  any  of 
us.  She  had  been  reading  to  him ;  and  I  observed  that  when 
he  used  the  word  reading^  he  always  said  we,  I  scarcely  think 
there  has  been  a  happier  pair  since  the  days  of  Adam  before  the 
fall. 

**  There  is  a  picture  of  the  worthy  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Glasgow.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  some  great 
artist  to  paint  his  portrait  in  the  consummate  beauty  of  his  old 
age,  but  my  purse  would  not  allow  me  to  obey  the  impulse. 
Can  we  not,  however,  have  an  engraving  of  Graham's  portrait 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?  Graham's  consent  must  be  first 
obtained,  and  then  I  will  undertake,  at  my  own  cost,  to  have  a 
first-rate  line-engraving  of  that  picture — depending  on  the  sub- 
scription of  his  friends  for  copies.  Dugald  Bannatyne  must  not 
be  forgotten.  He  has  fought  the  good  fight,  from  first  to  last ; 
and  he  has  fought  it  with  benevolence,  for  no  one  could  ever  be 
his  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  reformer  when  it  was  not  so 
easy,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  a  reformer. — I  have  left  a  commission 
with  my  friend  Gray,  in  Glasgow,  to  obtain  permission  to  have 
his  portrait  engraved,  and  when  I  hear  from  Gray  I  shall  let  you 
know. 

"  Though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you,  I  am 
delighted  with  my  visit  to  Duncliflfe.     I  rejoiced  to  see  you  all 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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in  such  prime  health.  Angus,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  proceed 
rapidly  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  Your  little  progeny  did 
good  to  my  heart  by  their  smiles  and  kisses,  and  your  very  dog 
seemed  to  know  that  I  was  a  friend  of  the  family. 

"  At  Glasgow  I  found  the  only  son  of  my  brother,  who  re- 
mains in  Scotland — ^a  fiAe  young  man,  and  likely  to  flourish  if 
he  lives.  But  alas !  he  has  the  look  of  consumption.  His  con- 
dition called  me  to  think  of  his  only  sister  remaining  in  Scot- 
land— a  sensible  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  If  her  brother 
should  die,  she  will  have  no  protector.  I  have  therefore  invited 
her  to  London,  to  live  with  me, — ^I  should  say  as  long  as  I 

Uve,     .    .    .  T.  C.'» 

*  «  «  «  « 

The  Poet's  love  for  children,  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
talked  and  listened  to  them,  were  beautiful  features  in  his  char- 
acter ;  and,  though  often  noticed  in  these  pages,  are  finely  illus- 
trated by  a  little  incident  which  occurred  in  one  of  his  evening 
walks,  at  this  time,  which  he  has  thus  recorded  \* — 

**  I  hold  it  a  religious  dut;^ 

To  k)ye  and  worship  children's  beauty. 

They've  least  the  ttunt  of  earthly  dod — 
0-       They're  freshest  from  the  hand  of  God. 

With  heavenly  looks  they  make  us  sure 

The  Heaven  that  made  them  must  be  pure. 

We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fEishion, 

But  with  a  beatific  passion. 

I  chanced  to,  yesterday,  behold 

A  maiden  child  of  Beauty's  mould.    .    .    .** 
**  The  little  charmer  to  my  view 

Was  sculpture  brought  to  life  anew. 

I  stopped  the  enchimtress,  and  was  told, 

Tho'  tall,  she  was  but  four  years  old. 

Her  guide  so  grave  an  aspect  wore, 

I  coidd  not  ask  a  question  more.    .    .    , 

'Twas  then  I  with  regret  grew  wfld — 

Oh  beauteous,  interesting  child ! 

Why  asked  I  not  tliy  home  and  name  ? 

My  courage  failed  me — ^more's  the  shame. 

But  where  abides  this  jewel  rare  f 

Oh,  ye  that  own  her,  teU  me  where ! 

For  sad  it  makes  my  heart,  and  sore. 

To  think  I  ne'er  may  meet  her  more  I" 

Haunted  by  this  infant  beauty,  and  finding,  after  many  inqui- 


*  See  the  whole  Poem— his  «  Child  Sweethearf^BA  published  in  the  last 
edition,  p.  344. 
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ries,  no  clue  to  her  name  and  family,  he  resorted  to  the  last 
alternative  of  advertising  her  in  a  morning  paper.*  This  also 
failed ;  for  although  he  received  various  answers — some  in  jest, 
others  in  eame8t--the  name  of  the  faery  child  remains  a  pro- 
found secret.    After  many  days'  suspense  he  writes  : — 

"  May  Vlih, — No  word  yet  of  my  little  darling  seen  in  the 
Park.  I  am  afraid  she  is  gone  down,  like  the  President  steamer, 
never  to  be  heard  of  more !  Yet  I  have  letters,  and  vx>t  hoax- 
ing ones,  from  people  who  believe  that  the  chijd  I  was  smitten 
with  was  their  own  child.  One  simple  mother  writes  to  me  that 
she  is  sure  her  own  hoy  was  my  admired  child.  Now  the  child 
I  was  so  enchanted  with  was  a  female ;  and  I,  who  have  loved 
children  all  my  life,  know  that  A«-children  are  never,  in  beauty, 
to  be  compared  with  she-ones. — Oh !  if  nature  had  made  me  a 
painter,  instead  of  a  poet,  what  enchanting  children  I  should 
have  painted  for  you  I  Only  to-day  I  met  with  two  little  an- 
gels, from  two  to  three  or  four  years  old — girls,  of  course.  I 
took  them  each  in  one  hand.  They  both  looked  up  to  me  first 
with  endearing  simplicity;  then  they  smiled,  and  shook  hands 
with  me.    Yes — Heaven  melts  children  into  its  own  shapes. 

«  T.  0." 


"  P.  S.~You  perhaps  think  me  a  wild  enthusiast  in  speaking 
of  children.  But  I  speak  of  them  not  unadvisedly.  I  study 
them ;  and  my  theory,  on  conviction,  is,  that  infantine  female 
beauty  is  infinitely  superior  to  male.  By  beauty^  I  mean  that 
melting  of  human  lineaments  into  simple  concord,  which  resem- 
bles the  union  of  musical  notes  into  simple  melody.  I  would 
not  argue  with  a  person  who  knew  so  little  of  this  subject,  as  to 
set  the  beauty  of  boys  in  momentaiy  comparison  with  the  beauty 
of  female  children.  In  boy-beauty — even  at  two  years  old — 
there  is  always  some  breaking  out  of  the  he-devil.  But  to  wor- 
ship woman  completely,  you  must  begin  with  her  from  her 
childhood ;  yea,  before  her  charms  can  excite  any  other  feeling 
than  pure  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of  Heaven — ^before 

*  April  19th. — A  Gentleicak,  sizty-Hiree  years  old,  who,  on  Saturday 
last^  between  aix  and  seven,  p.  jxl,  met,  near  Buckingham  Gate,  with  a  moat 
interesting-looking  child,  four  years  of  age,  but  who  forbore,  from  respect 
for  the  lady  who  had  her  in  hand,  to  ask  the  girFs  name  and  abode,  will  be 
gratefully  obliged  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  child, 
to  be  informed  where  she  lives,  and  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  see  her  again. 
A  letter  will  reach  the  advertiser,  T.  C^  at  ISTa  61,  LiiioolnVlDn-Field& 
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you  anticipate  anything  more  tlian  her  fiill  mental  charms. 
And  are  we  deceived  in  the  aniidpation  ?  Nor— the  grown  wo- 
man proves  herself  a  heavenly  refinement  on  man.  Ask  history 
which  of  the  sexes  has  been  most  heroic,  and  it  will  answer 
woman  !  Ask  the  hospital  surgeon  whether  man  or  woman 
bears  operations  more  heroically)  and  you  foreknow  his  an- 
swer— woman !  It  shocks  you  more  to  see  a  woman  drunk 
than  a  man.  What  is  the  cause  9  A  woman  is  the  purer  be-- 
ing.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  friendships  with  men :  yet, 
altogether,  if  I  were  reduced  to  the  most  desolating  misery,  I 
shoiQd  fly  for  consolation  to  my  female  friends. — God  bless  you. 

"  T.  Qr 


For  several  weeks  previous  to  this  date,  Campbell  was  im- 
mersed in  the  twofold  cares  of  ^*  flitting''  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  furnishing  his  new  house  in  Victoria  Square.  In  the 
latter  instance,  he  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  an  elderly  lady 
of  much  taste  and  experience  in  household  arrangements ;  and, 
remembering  the  *^  furniture  fascination"*  into  which  he  had 
been  led  on  a  former  occasion,  he  now  considered  himself  as  act- 
ing with  exemplary  caution  and  frugality.  I  seldom  met  him, 
indeed,  without  being  taught  some  lesson  of  economy  and  pru- 
dence, in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  his  furniture  :  but,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  delusion  vanished  as  soon  as  the  uphol- 
sterer sent  in  his  bill.  His  house,  however,  was  tastefully  fitted 
up ;  and,  with  the  comforts  and  responsibilities  of  a  householder 
to  soothe  and  interest  his  mind,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
change,  and  invited  all  his  friends  to  visit  him  in  his  new  resi- 
dence.!    His  niece.  Miss  Campbell,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  in 

*  See  aoooimt  of  his  fimner  leaidence  in  Middle  Scotland  Taid,  White- 
hall, p.  228. 

f  Of  this  house — ^the  Poet's  last  retidence  in  England — ^a  brief  descrip- 
tion may,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader.  On  the  ri^ht,  as  you  entered,  were 
two  parlors,  ea<£  with  a  window, — ^the  frtmt  looJoDg  out  upon  the  statue 
of  'Victoria,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the  other  into  a  small  area  in 
the  rear.  Beyond  these  were  the  peoetraliar— a  square  room  lighted  from 
the  ceiling,  ornamented  with  a  bronze  lamp  suspended  over  his  writing- 
table — ^the  walls  lined  with  well-4iipished  book-shelves  and  pictures,  the 
fioOT  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  stove  in  the  comer,  and  four  scagli- 
ola  pedestals  waiting  for  their  marble  busts.  This  was  his  library,  in 
whi(m  he  generally  entertained  his  friends  at  breakfEist  or  dinner.  The  up- 
per floors  contained  two  drawing-rooms  and  four  bed-rooms,  all  neatly  fru:- 
niflhed,  and  presenting,  with  no  ostentation,  an  air  of  quiet  comfort  and 
independeoce.    His  <&mestics  were  two  aisters,  ei^;aged  at  the  reconuaen- 
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the  families  of  his  next  door  neighbors^  Captain  Hay  and  Admi- 
ral Honeyman,  he  found  society  and  conversation  well  suited  to 
his  taste.  The  house  was  still  forther  recommended  by  its 
vicinity  to  his  club,  and  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Refers, 
in  St.  James's-place ;  and  thus  settled,  as  he  imagined  for  life, 
he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  classical  geography,  and  revised 
the  MS.  poem  of  **  Glencoe."  • 

In  the  meantime,  his  practical  benevolence,  arid  cheerful  co- 
operation in  works  of  charity,  hud  his  purse  and  pen  under  fre- 
quent contribution.  Every  scheme  of  this  nature  that  met  with 
his  countenance  and  support,  was  tolerably  sure  to  prosper  ;  and 
the  following  was  one  of  those  cases  which  had  the  full  benefit 
of  his  advocacy.  It  is  thus  explained  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
W — se  : — 

^  J'uly  29^^. — ^I  trust  I  shall  not  forfeit  any  of  the  frank  kind- 
liness which  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  in  our  first  ac- 
quaintance, by  the  request  which  I  am  going  to  take  the  Hberty 
of  making.  It  is  that  of  asking  you  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  relief  of  a  genteel  distressed  family  of  unex- 
ceptionable character,  but  of  sadly  interesting  history.  That 
history  was  mad^  known  to  me  by  my  excellent  friend  and 

neighbor,  Mrs.  Admiral  H .    I  was  so  much  touched  with 

it  tSat  I  pledged  myself — contrary  to  my  gmeral  rule — to  pro- 
mote a  subscription  for  the  unfortunates,  after  contributing  my 
own  mite  of  a  couple  of  pounds.*     I  requested  leave  from  Mrs. 

H to  mention  the  name  of  the  family  to  those  to  whom  I 

might  apply.     But  she  told  me  that  the  eldest  son,  for  whom 

Admiral  H has  obtained  a  commission  in  the ,  as  a 

young  man  coming  out  in  the  world,  might  be  injured  by  the 
fact  being  made  known  that  his  family  are  indebted,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  charitable ;  so  that  it  would  be  better  to  conceal 
their  names.     The  reality  of  the  case  you  have  not  only  on 

my  authority,  but  on  that  of  Mrs.  H :  and  it  is  a  case  of  real 

and  touching  misfortune. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Mrs.  W — se,  for  thus  applying  to  you  as 
if  I  were  your  old  friendf — old  indeed  I  am,  though  young  in 

dation  of  a  friend,  and  one  of  whom  (Drusilla)  attended  him  in  his  last 
momenta. 

*  To  this  sum,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  added  a  loan  of  502.,  which 
remains  unpaid — Ed. 

f  His  introduction  to  Mrs.  W.,  -^om  he  justly  admired  for  her  amiable 
qualities,  had  taken  place  only  recently  at  my  house ;  but  he  knew  that 
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jour  acquaintance  ;  and  but  dubiously  justified,  even  1^  hu- 
mane motives,  for  annoying  you  with  a  sort  of  request  which, 
I  dare  say,  is  your  daily  annoyance.  At  least,  I  know  by  my 
own  experience,  that  not  a  day  passes  in  my  life  without  peti- 
tions for  charity,  with  which,  if  I  were  to  comply  in  all  in- 
stances, I  should  not  have  money  enough  left  me  to  procure 
my  daily  bread.  Now,  even  if  this  petition  should  be  mal-a- 
propoSy  don't  quarrel  with  me,  for  I  shall  never  repeat  it ;  and  I 
hope  I  shall  hve,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  your  old 
friend,  T.  C." 

During  the  summer  his  health  continued  very  unsatisfactoiy. 
He  would  not  abide  strictly  by  regimen ;  and  to  his  other  ail- 
ments was  superadded  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  was  sen- 
sibly relieved  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Green's  vapor  baths.  Impatient, 
however,  of  the  fumigating  process,  and  hearing  me  speak  of 
some  German  baths  which  I  had  visited,  his  thoughts  were  in- 
stantly turned  to  the  Rhine ;  and,  without  further  preparation 
or  reflection,  as  I  soon  learnt;  he  went  home,  and,  leaving  a 
few  brief  directions  to  his  housekeeper,  embarked  for  Rotterdam. 
This  sudden  departure  caused  some  uneasiness  among  his  friends; 
and  to  himself^  as  the  following  letters  show,  it  was  the  source 
of  much  temporary  inconvenience.  After  ten  days'  suspense, 
his  arrival  among  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau  was  thus  announc- 
ed:— 

**  A  l'Oues  Koib,  Wiesbaden,  Auffutt  7. 

**..•!  was  knocked  up  on  my  journey  hither, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  confined  for  four  days  to  bed.  On  my 
way  from  thence  I  consulted  the  much-reputed  Dr.  Zoist,  at 
Ehrenbreitstein,  who  gave  a  long — ^very  long  examination  to 
my  case.  He  says  it  is  an  obstinate  one,  and  thinks  that  less 
than  two  months'  use  of  these  or  other  baths — such  as  those  at 
Ems — will  not  suflBce  for  my  cure.  He  gave  me  a  full  sheet  of 
directions  about  diety  <fec  ;  and  I  am  to  report  my  condition  to 
him  from  time  to  time.  .  .  I  am  still  weak,  and  in  sad  pain ; 
but  I  must  bide  my  time,  and  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  waters. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  enough  in  my  purse 
to  last  me  out,  and  have  a  strange  commission  to  trouble  you 
with.  It  is  to  enter  my  house  in  Victoria  Square,  and  take  out 
all  the  money  that  is  there.     After  reserving  some  thirty  pounds 

ehe  had  both  the  will  and  the  meana  to  be  liberal,  and  would  thank  him 
far  givixig  her  this  oppartunity. — ^En. 


I 
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to  send  to  me  when  I  require  it,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
pay  the  rest  into  the  hands  of  John  Travers,  Esq.,  St.  Swithin's 
Lane,  City.  You  will  wonder  that  I  did  not  do  this  myself  be- 
fore leaving  London — and  indeed  I  locked  up  the  bank-notes  in 
my  bed-room  press  with  that  intention.  But  the  illness,  which 
laid  me  flat  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  already  upon  me,  and  weak- 
ened my  memory.  I  was  out  of  the  river  before  I  recollected 
that  I  had  left  in  Victoria  Square  all  the  money  that  is  to  pay 
for  my  furniture,  and  to  subsist  me  for  half  a  year  !  Have  the 
kindness,  after  your  use  and  nature,  to  write  to  me  soon.  Give 
my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  B.  and  her  sister,  and  believe  me,  my 
dearest  B.,  your  grateful  friend,        «  T.  C." 

Before  I  had  time  to  execute  the  rather  delicate  commissioil 
contained  in  this  letter,  a  second  arrived  with  the  following  cha- 
racteristic account  of  his  journey  to  Wiesbaden : — 

"  Aug,  lO^A. — ^Unless  I  am  doomed  to  receive  the  awful  news 
that  you  found  the  press  in  my  bed-room  bereft  of  money  be- 
fore you  got  into  it,  (in  which  case  I  mean  to  drown  myself  in 
the  Rhine !)  pray  send  me  fifty  pounds ;  for  this  rheumatism 
seems  a  tough  concern.  I  must  give  a  good  long  trial  to  the 
baths — and  living  here  is  as  dear  as  in  London. 

"  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  had  not  spirits  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  journey.  The  last  day  of  it  was  pleasant  Not 
so  my  sojourn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  two  first  days  I  thought 
I  was  hastening  to  another  world.  The  third  and  fourth  days 
I  rallied ;  and,  though  unable  to  eat,  could  sit  up  in  bed  and 
read.  My  doctor  lent  me  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
The  latter  was  my  idol  in  boyhood ;  he  is  the  darling  of  all 
sniggering  younkers.  To  Fielding  I  never  did  justice,  because 
I  could  not  appreciate  him  in  my  youth ;  but  I  now  regard  him 
as  the  better  philosopher  of  the  two,  and  the  truer  painter  of 
life.  Indeed  my  new  opinion  of  him  amounts  to  veneration, 
though  I  still  rub  my  hands  in  ecstacy  at  the  colossal  shapes  of 
the  ludicrous  in  Smollett. 

"  On  the  eve  of  setting  out  from  Aix,  I  saw  a  white-headed 
man,  with  dark  dazzling  eyes,  eyeing  me  anxiously.  What  the 
devil,  thinks  I — sure  I  don't  owe  the  man  any  money !  He  was 
in  the  coach  that  was  to  take  us  both  to  Cologne.  *  Campbell,* 
«aid  the  white-pate,  *  have  you  quite  forgot Macdonnell  V*    Ah 


*  The  Right  Honorable  T.  Macdonnell,  P.  0. 
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— ^it  was  my  gifted — ^my  learned — my  right  good  Mend,  Mac- 
donnell !  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  worthy  Wishaw,  whose 
great  fiivorite  he  was,  brought  him  to  my  house,  he  was  in  the 
flower  of  youth, — ^perhaps  about  thirty.  He  was  handsome 
beyond  expression — a  model  of  young  manliness,  with  looks  of 
noble  intellect  and  winning  benevolence.  Though  Irish  bom, 
he  is  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  and  he 
has  still  a  commanding  appearance,  though  time  has  bleached 
his  Hyperion  curls.  But  from  Aix  to  Cologne^  and  even  to 
Coblentz,  I  was  too  weak  to  converse  with  my  welc<Mne  friend. 

^*  On  board  the  steamboat  that  took  us  up  the  Rhine,  we 
met  Hallam,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  our  first  day  on  this 
river,  I  found  my  memory  so  weak,  that  I  could  not  recollect 
the  names  of  several  authors  to  whom  I  alluded  in  my  conver- 
sation with  the  two  savants,  though  their  works  were  familiar 
to  me.  But  the  second  day,  from  Coblentz  to  Biberich,  my 
spirits^Hghted  up  under  a  sun  that  brightened  everything.  It 
was  a  triumphant  thing  to  look  up  at  the  old  castles  on  the 
hill-tops,  and  to  contrast,  in  them,  the  ruins  of  ancient,  with 
the  glory  of  modern  art,  as  manifested  in  the  ship  that  was 
wheeling  us  up  the  stream,  amidst  the  vineyards,  all  green  down 
to  its  banks.  It  reminded  me  of  VirgiFs  description  of  Nep- 
tune's car — 

Atque  rotis  smnmas  levibus  perlabitur  nndas. 

.^Inzid,  Hb  1, 1 147. 

"  During  that  day  I  had  more  of  MaodonneH's  conversation 
to  myself ;  and  it  awoke  in  me  delicious  remembrances  of  clas- 
sical poetiy,  which  were  sinking — sinking — ^I  may  almost  say, 
into  a  swoon  of  death  !  He  made  me  promise  to  publish  my 
letters  on  Greek  Literature,  and  especisdly  to  fight  over  again  a 
good  fight  for  the  unity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. We  could  not,  he  said,  prevent  the  partition  of  Poland, 
but  we  might  slaughter  the  would-be  partitioners  <^  Homer. 
I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  educating  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  in  practically  useful  instruction,  rather  than  in  clas- 
sical literature ;  because  the  latter — partieidarly  its  poetry — is 
a  luxury  untasteable  to  nineteen  minds  out  of  twenty.  The 
aroma  is  too  fine  for  their  nostrils.  It  is  like  cultivating  acres 
of  violets  and  roses  for  men  who  have  not  the  sense  of  smelL 
But  Macdonnell  is  one  of  the  classical  scholars  who  enjoys 
Greek  poetry  with  all  his  heart,  and  I  felt  the  contagion  of  his 
enthusiasm. 
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*  *  It  %  «r 

^  We  had  also  in  the  steamer  the  Prince  Galitzin.  I  was 
the  only  one  on  board  to  whom  he  spoke — perceiving,  I  sup- 
pose, a  peculiarly  ^Mo- Russian  cast  in  my  physiognomy.  He 
is  a  poor,  sickly  creature,  with  the  print  of  deadly  consumption 
on  his  countenance. 

"  The  bath  has  hitherto  provoked,  rather  than  allayed  my 
rheumatism.  Like  a  garrison  that  sees  itself  besieged,  the 
dear,  brave  rheumatism  makes  a  sally  upon  its  besiegers.  But 
I  like  the  air  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  its  unseasonable  weather. 
The  waters,  too,  have  acted  as  a  tonic  upon  my  general  health, 
and  my  spirits  are  very  good,  except  when  I  dream  of  my  bed- 
room  press  having  been  plundered  before  you  reached  it !  I  at- 
tend a  table-d'-h6te  daily;  and  from  my  observation,  I  drawan 
irresistible  conclusion  that  the  Gernians  eat  twice  as  much  as 
the  English.  I  can  even  perceive  among  them  more  fat  figures 
than  among  ourselves — men  who  carry  about  with  them  two 
hemispheres — one  before  and  one  behind — as  thus.*  The  two 
hemispheres  are  like  the  two  halves  of  the  earth  thrown  a  little 
o£f  their  balance. 

"  With  love  to  all  at  home,  and  indescribable  impatience  to 
hear  from  you,  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend,  T.  C' 

After  a  hasty  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  went  to  my  solicitor ; 
and,  with  his  advice  and  concurrence,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Poet's  house,  in  Victoria  Square.    There  we  called  upon  his 

next  door  neighbor.  Admiral  H ;    and,  having  explained 

the  object  of  our  visit,  Mrs.  H kindly  offered  to  assist  us 

in  the  scrutiny.  The  servant  left  in  charge  of  the  house, 
showed  us  into  her  master's  bed-room,  where  the  press  or  ward- 
robe stood,  in  which  he  had  left  the  money.  This  repository 
was  opened  without  diflSculty — ^for  it  appeared  even  doubtful 
whether  it  had  been  locked.  The  contents — consisting  of  arti- 
cles of  dress,  books,  and  table  furniture,  but  without  any  appear- 
ance of  method  in  their  arrangement — ^were  carefully  examined, 
but  no  money  was  discovered.  Then  came  the  question,  What 
was  to  be  done  next?  His  request  was  urgent ;  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  great  suspense,  and  naving,  probably,  in  his  haste  to 
leave  hdme,  mistaken  the  repository,  we  considered  it  our  duty 
to  examine  every  room  in  the  house.  Portmanteaus,  table- 
drawers,  coat-pockets,  and  even  canisters  were  emptied,  but  not 


♦  This  is  illustrated  by  Bome  grotesque  sketches  of  obesity. 

18* 
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a  trace  of  the  bank-notes  was  to  be  found.  Even  our  lawyer's 
ingenuity  was  foiled ;  and  we  were  driven  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion that  the  money — ^unless  the  Poet^s  memory  deceived 
him — ^had  been  purloined. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  his  letter  was  again  taken  out 
and  read ;  but  there  was  no  mistake — "  the  press  in  my  bed- 
room "  were  his  words ;  and  to  that  repository  we  again  as- 
cended. It  was  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom,  as  if  we  had 
been  taking  an  appraiser's  inventoiy — ^but  still  there  was  no 
money.  The  solicitor  shook  his  head ;  spoke  of  burglaries,  and 
the  folly  of  leaving  houses  in  the  charge  of  mere  strangers,  with 
bank-notes  in  the  bed-rooms.  ""  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  veiy 
imprudent.*'  But  what  chiefly  weighed  on  my  mind,  was  how 
I  should  be  able  to  break  the  subject  of  his  loss  to  the  owner. 
Under  the  worst  circumstances,  indeed,  I  had  no  fear  of  his 
*^  drowning  himself  in  the  Rhine,''  as  he  had  threatened ;  but 
his  health  and  spirits  were  low,  and  not  likely,  as  I  well  knew, 
to  rally  upon  an  empty  purse.  But  the  search,  as  we  thought, 
was  hopeless ;  and  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  leave  the 
room  as  we  had  found  it. 

In  shutting  the  press-doors,  however,  the  point  of  a  red  em- 
broidered slipper — I  shall  never  forget  it — stood  in  the  way. 
Taking  it  in  my  hand  to  push  it  back,  it  felt  hard  ;  and  looking 
nearer,  I  saw  it  was  stuffed  full  of  white  paper  matches — such 
as  are  used  to  light  candles.  One  of  these,  out  of  mere  curios- 
ity, was  unrolled — ^for  it  was  twisted  like  whip-cord — and  to 
our  surprise  and  dehght  turned  out  to  be  a  ten-pound  Bank  of 
England  note.  Here  was,  undoubtedly,  the  treasure  referred 
to  in  his  letter !  and  continuing  the  interesting  process,  every 
little  distinct  bit  of  paper  that  was  unfolded  made  a  similar 
disclosure.  He  had  playfully  boasted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  hav- 
ing suddenlv  turned  miser — of  hoarding  his  "  money  in  an  old 
stocking,"  <KC. ;  and  from  the  stocking,  by  some  unknown  pro- 
cess, it  had  dropped  into  the  slippers.  But  however  that  might 
be,  the  discovery  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  his  friends ;  and 
at  last,  when  both  sKppers  had  been  fairly  stript  of  their  pre- 
cious lining,  we  found  that  the  product,  in  genuine  bank-notes, 
Amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds.  The  money 
was  immediately  disposed  of  as  his  letter  directed ;  and  the 
same  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  him  his  banker's 
receipt,  with  a  report  of  our  domiciliary  visit.  I  have  told  this 
anecdote  literally  as  it  happened ;  but  I  could  never  elicit  from 
Campbell  what  motive  had  induced  him  to  intrust  his  money 
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to  80  precarious  a  receptacle.  He  only  laughed — "  was  glad  I 
had  found  it " — admitted  the  "  security  was  but  slippery,"  and 
thought  it  must  have  happened  "  after  putting  on  his  night-cap." 
To  return  to  his  letters :  In  the  following,  dated  from  the 
**  Schwartzbaaren,  Wiesbaden,"  and  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
Sydenham,  he  resumes  the  account  of  his  journey. 

*^Aup.  14tL — Macdonnell  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  felt  all  that 
he  has  read  in  the  classics.  He  taxed  my  powers  of  recollection 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  with  him  in  quoting  favorite  passages. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  listened  to  us  with  apparent  curiosity, 
but  seemed  to  go  away  in  the  full  belief  that  we  were  a  couple 
of  maniacs.  jAonong  the  passengers  we  found  the  historian  of 
the  Middle  Ag6d.  Hallam  is  a  most  excellent  man,  of  great 
acuteness  and  of  immense  research  in  reading.  I  believe  him 
to  have  neither  gall  nor  bitterness  ;  and  yet  he  is  a  perfect  boa- 
contradictor  !*  .  .  His  powers  of  study  are  Hke  those  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  Academy,  whose  viscera  were  alleged 
to  be  made  of  brass— xaX«i»rfip«i, 

"  During  our  passage  up  the  Rhine,  we  remarked  new  and 
modern  renovations  of  some  of  the  ruined  castles.  Whatever 
time  may  do  for  these  patchworks,  tiieir  juvenile  antiquity  has 
but  a  childish  look  at  present.  I  remarked  this  to  Hallam,  and 
accused  him  of  having  occasioned  it  by  diffusing  an  overtaste 
for  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  he  denied  it  with  his  usual  obstinacy ! 
Again  I  fastened  blame  Tipon  him,  when  several  young  gentle- 
men appeared  pn  deck  with  mustachios  like  pitchforks — long 
black  h^r — and  beards  like  living  pictures  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  All  this,  I  said,  comes  of  your  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam I  You  have  turned  young  people's  heads,  and  have  mucb 
to  answer  for — ^but  he  only  laughed  at  the  charge.    .     •    • 

«r  4c  Ht  «  m 

"  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  looked  superb.  The  old  feudal 
fortresses,  rearing  their  gray  heads  on  the  hill  tops — ^high  over 
long  slopes  of  vivid  green  vines — showed  the  sky  through  their 
windows,  and  took  the  mind  back  to  barbarous  times :  whilst  in 

*  In  another  letter,  highly  complimentary  to  the  Historian,  he  adds : — 
^  He  baits  Sidney  Smith  himself  with  his  provoking  accuracy  as  to  matted 
of  fact  Smith  once  said  to  me — *  If  Hallam  were  in  the  midst  of  a  full 
assembly  of  scientific  men ;  and  if  Euclid  were  to  enter  the  room,  with  his 
Elements  under  his  arm,  and  were  to  say — "  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  no  one 
present  doubts  the  truth  of  the  Forty-fifth  Proposition  of  my  First  Book  of 
feements"— Mr.  Hallam  would  say-— 'Yes,  /have  my  doubts.' "—J^^tfr, 
Auffiut  10. 
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contrast  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  architecture,  you  saw  the  glory 
of  modem  art  in  the  wheels  of  the  steamboat.  On  gliding  up 
the  stream  of  water,  one  could  not  help  one's  thoughts  gliding 
up  the  stream  of  time  to  the  days  of  Crusades,  and  minstrels, 
and  mailed  chivalry  I 

"  I  like  Wiesbaden  very  much.  .  .  These  waters  and  baths 
are  doing  such  wonders  for  my  general  health  and  spirits,  that 
if  my  rheumatic  paroxysms  would  only  abate  a  little — ^methinks 
I  could  compound  for  moderate  rheumy  to  be  always  thus  other- 
wise well  and  cheerful.  The  water  raises  my  spirits  at  every 
glass-^Hke  wine  without  its  penalties ;  and  I  get  jovial  every 
morning  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  takix^  a  tumbler-full  by  my 
Doctor's  orders,  every  twenty  minutes.  I  like  the  pe<^le  pretty 
well  in  all  respects,  except  their  course  of  exchange,  wnich  they 
allege  is  against  England,  and  therefore  give  only  19s.  6d,  :for  a 
sovereign.  These  crowded  hotels,  that  have  baths  in  them, 
make  living  about  as  dear  as  in  London.    •    • 

*^  I  study  German  very  hard — having  &llen  in  arrears  by  loi^ 
absence  from  the  country,  and  in  one  week  have  made  sensible 
progress.  .  .  I  rise  at  five — drink  the  waters  for  two  hours 
— breakfast  at  eight,  and  dine  at  two.  T.  O.^' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  other  private  letters  : — 

*'  Aug,  19th, — ^The  waters  of  this  place  have  had  a  wonderful 
efifect  on  my  general  health.  They  have  restored  my  appetite, 
and  amused  my  sleep  with  better  dreams.  They  have  banished 
my  low  spirits — ^they  exhilarate  me  like  wine — with  no  other 
bad  effect  than  a  little  drowsiness  after  exhilaration.  .  .  . 
The  rheumatism,  however,  is  obstinate  and  rather  worse  than 
better — I  must  try  the  bath  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile  my 
money  is  running  short — send  me  fifty  poimds  as  soon  as  you 
can.  T.  C." 

M«y.  2l8t. — ^The  strangest  effect  of  these  waters  is  an  irasci- 
bility,* which  I  would  fain  hope  is  foreign  to  my  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  is  true  that  I  was  hot-headed  in  my  youth;  but 
eosperience  has  long  taught  me  to  moderate  my  temper.  The 
only  German  physician  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  is  Dr.  Zoist 
— — ^ — 

♦  He  was  busy  at  tlus  date  composing  "The  Child  and  Hind"  and  Ihad 
observed  that,  whenever  thus  occupied,  he  was  apt  to  become  impatient 
and  excitable.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  water  may  have  had  a  share ; 
though  he  admits,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  that  « writing  ihe  ballad  had 
fevered  him." 
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— and  lie  will  quickly  inform  me  whether  my  suspicion  is  true 
that  the  waters  over-excite  me.  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  very 
happy  here.  The  Germans  please  me  as  a  very  simple,  honest 
people — simple  they  certainly  are  in  their  manners;  for  the 
very  maid-servant  of  the  chambers  in  my  hotel  slaps  toe  on  the 
shoulder  when  I  speak  a  sentence  of  good  German  to  her.  The 
man-servant,  moreover,  who  brushes  my  clothes  and  goes  my 
errands — a  gigantic  man ! — ^puts  the  tips  of  his  fingers  upon 
my  shoulders,  when  I  give  him  any  orders,  and  teOs  me  to  have 
no  fear  about  the  matter,  for  that  A«  will  see  every  thing  put 
right  I  But  all  this  familiarity  is  meant  for  kindness,  not  inso- 
lence ;  and  things  should  be  taken  as  they  are  meant.  Pray  do 
not  think  ill  of  my  chamber-maid,  Earolma,  for  slapping  me  on 
the  shoulder.  The  mistress  of  the  hotel  tells  me  that  she  has 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  that  she  is  a  good  innocent  girl* 
But  I  am  a  great  pet  with  her — I  give  her  a  florin  a  week  more 
than  she  gets  from  the  other  guests,  and  she  vows  that  I  am  a 
herrlicher — ^a  nobleman  I  As  to  paying  servants,  I  always  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  cruelty  to  lodgers  poorer  than  ourselves,  to 
give  domestics  too  much;  but  still  I  cannot  help  leaning  to- 
wards the  side  of  liberality. 

"  What  pleases  me  most  about  the  Germans  is,  that  they  in- 
dulge me  in  my  ruling  passion  of  admiration  of  fine  children. 
Their  children  are  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  ours ;  but  really  some 
of  them  are  great  beauties.  I  have  met  with  one  of  three,  and 
another  of  six  years  old — ^both  of  them  charming,  and,  like  true 
young  women,  they  are  sensible  to  admiration.  The  younger 
has  large  round  black  eyes  that  glow  with  triumph  when  you 
admire  her ;  and  the  other  is  a  btonde,  that  blushes  still  more 
interestingly.  Every  one  here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
that  has  a  fine  child,  seems  to  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  you 
stop  and  shake  its  little  hand ;  whereas  the  same  thing  in  Eng- 
land would  be  resented  as  a  liberty. 

"  I  have  been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  English  I  have 
met  here.  They  happen  to  be  all  agreeable  persons.  The  only 
danger  I  run  is  being  seduced  to  make  little  expeditions  with 
them  to  the  neighboring  places,  in  carriages,  upon  which  the 
sun,  which  for  some  days  has  been  very  powerful,  shines  intol- 
erably hot.  I  am  suflfering  a  slight  fever  from  this  sort  of  ex- 
posure yesterday,  in  a  trip  to  Mayence.  I  get  on  famously  with 
my  German — ^methinks  I  shall  come  home  to  you  speaking 
broken  English  !  T.  C' 
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^  Afng.  22d, — ^I  am  asbaiDed  to  send  you  a  Bhort  letter,  but 
ihese  waters  hare  made  my  animal  spirits  so  restless  and  vola- 
tile, that  I  am  as  idle  as  a  truant  schoolboy,  ^and  can  neither 
endure  to  read  or  write  for  any  continuance.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  let  you  know  that  I  have  received  the  bill  of  credit,  and 
have  cashed  it  with  tolerably  Uttle  loss  from  the  avarice  of 
Jewish  bankers.  •  .  «  •  Dr.  Zoist,  the  physician  already  men- 
tioned, has  advised  me  to  try  the  waters  of  JSms.  My  general 
health  is  good ;  and  my  rheumatism,  though  far  from  being 
subdued,  is  not  quite  so  agonizing  as  it  was.  I  shall  go  to  Ems 
next  Saturday,  after  eighteen  bat£s  here.  •  «  •  •  T.  C." 

*  «  «  «  « 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Ems,  he  sent  me  the  follow^ 
ing  letter,  with  his  original  copy  of  *'  The  Child  and  Hind,''*  in 
tmrty-fonr  stanzas : — 

"  Atig.  30th. — ^The  writing  of  this  Ballad  has  a  little  fevered 
me.  I  knew  it  would.  I  strove  against  rhyming,  but  the  story 
haunted  me,  and  I  could  not  help  myself.  ....  Tell  Mr.  Col- 
burn  that  I  have  finished  a  poem — ^you  may,  with  conscience, 
say  on  an  interesting  subject,  whatever  the  poem  may  be — for 

his  intended  Annual As  mothers  dote  the  most  fondly 

on  their  rickety  children,  so  verse-makers  always  think  their 

*  In  a  note  to  the  printed  ballad,  he  says : — **  I  wiah  I  had  preserved  a 
copy  of  the  Wiesbaden  newspaper,  in  -whiah.  the  anecdote  of  the  '  Child  and 
Hind'  is  recorded  ....  The  story,  however,  is  matter  c£  fact    It  took 

place  in  1888 I  was  shown  the  yrery  tree  under  which  the  boy  was 

found  sleeping,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  little  hand  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  the  hind,  that  watched  my  hero,  Wilhetm^  suckled  him  or  not ; 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  had  no  milk  to  give  him,  and  that 
the  boi^  must  have  been  for  two  days  and  a  hiilf  entu'ely  without  food, 
unless  it  might  be  grass  or  leaves."    [1802.] 

In  writing  the  preceding  note,  Campbell  seems  to  have  foiigotten  that  the 
story  of  the  "  Child  and  Hind"  had  been  already  told  in  a  little  ballad,  en- 
titled "■  Das  Yerlorae  Kind,  oder  der  Schutz  geist :  fZur  erinnerung  an  den 
himmelfehrttag  24  Mai,  1888.]  Verfertigt  Von  G.  Ph.  Roth."  It  is  a 
very  pretty  biUlad,  consisting  of  sixty  stanzas,  or  upwards ;  but  in  mention- 
ing  a  "  Wiesbaden  newspaper"  as  the  source  of  his  information,  CampbeU 
must  have  meant  Dot  Verlome  Kind  The  incidents  are  all  similar.  It 
begins — 

**  Zu  Wiesbaden  unfem  des  Taunus  Hohen 

Hat  sich  die  Sitte  aufgewahrt 
In  Scharen  nach  dem  Wald  zu  gehen 

Im  feate  Chiisti  Himmel&hrt : 
IJm  dort  mit  Schmausen,  Scherz,  und  Lachen 
Sich  einen  frohen  Tag  bu  machen."  .  .  . — Ed. 
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worst  verses  their  best ;  and  as  I  like  this  last-born  very  much, 
so  it  is  in  all  likelihood  a  silly  thing.  That  conclusion,  however, 
shows  that  I  am  not  in  the  last  state  of  dotage.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  the  subject  is,  that  it  baffles  poetry  to  make  the  story ; 
but  if  I  have  not  painted  the  rose,  I  have  not  totally  blighted 
it.  I  shall  leave  Ems  in  a  week  for  London,  by  Amsterdam. 
With  love  to  your  household,  I  remain,  T.  C." 

To  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  he  writes : — 

"  Aug.  2^th, — ^As  I  shall  be  in  London  on  the  13th,  I  pray 
you  let  Mary  set  out  on  the  Lith,  and  she  will  reach  London  on 
the  I7th,  when  I  shall  receive  her  with  a  glad  heart  at  No.  8, 
Victoria  Square." 

Without  waiting,  however,  for  the  I7th  of  September,  he  be- 
came suddenly  tired  of  Ems.  Taking  the  steamer  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  thence  to  England,  he  reached  home  within  a  week 
after  the  preceding  date ;  but  with  the  usual  effects  of  sea-sick- 
ness— ^from  which  he  uniformly  suffered,  yet  never  sought  to 
avoid. 

"  Sept  *Ith. — I  came  home  yesterday.  I  should  have  been 
cured  of  my  rheumatism ;  but  the  owners  of  the  steamboat  that 
brought  me  from  Rotterdam  cheated  me  out  of  a  bed,  and  I 
caught  cold  and  fresh  rheumatism,  by  being  obliged  to  lie  all 
night  on  the  cabin  floor,  without  bed-clothes.  I  am,  however, 
in  my  general  health  a  great  deal  better.  I  long  to  have  Mary 
with  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  ask 
her  to  arrive  earlier  than  the  16th.  Let  no  time  be  lost  in  for- 
warding her  pianoforte.  ^  T.  C." 

He  now  sat  down  "  contented  at  his  own  fireside,''  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  his  niece,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  his 
Mends.  Anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  an  amiable  young 
lady,  who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  being  soon  left  an 
orphan,  Campbell  resolved  to  take  her  home  as  a  companion  to 
his  niece,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  same  masters,  and  be 
thus  prepared  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  younger^ 
sisters.* 

*  He  had  himself  taken  great  painfl^  while  in  linooln's  Inn  Held^  to 
promote  this  object  by  giving  the  child  daily  lessons  in  French  and  ItaUan. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  large  fSEumly,  with  a  susceptibilitv  of  mind 
which  invited  instruction ;  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  his  pupiX  that  he 
had  her  picture  taken  by  a  portrait-peinter,  and  hung  up  in  his  libnuy  as  a 
companion  to  "  Latilla's  Child.'' 
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*^  But,  in  attempting  to  cany  out  liis  generous  intention,  ya- 
rious  obstacles  stood  in  the  way;  and  at  length  the  plan  of 
receiving  and  educating  the  young  lady  in  his  own  house  was 
overruled.  That  the  object^  however,  might  not  be  entirely  de- 
feated, he  immediately  contributed  out  of  hjs  own  slender  means 
a  hundred  pounds  to  her  education  ;  and  she  is  now,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  very  happily  married.  It  was  in  acts  like  this 
that  the  overflowing  goodness  oi  his  heart  found  vent ;  and  to 
him  the  failure  of  any  benevolent  intention  was  a  real  sorrow. 
*  ♦  *  «  « 

Previously  to  his  German  tour,  he  had  accepted  Mr.  Colbum's 
proposal  to  edit  a  new  Annual ;  and  with  this  literary  job  in 
prospect,  he  had  prepared,  he  tells  us,  five  ^contributions.  One 
of  these  was  the  ^  Child  and  Hind"  ^  Mr.  Oolbum,  however, 
did  not  give  any  name  to  his  projected  Annual ;  and  although 
he  offered  him  a  partial  advance  of  salary,  as  Editor,  he  fixed 
on  no  distinct  day,  or  month,  for  its  coming  out"  Under  these 
circumstances,  Campbell,  it  appears,  became  impatient,  and  the 
engagement  was  broken  off.  "  And  now,"  writing  to  Mr.  Itich- 
ard8(Hi,  he  says : — 

"i^Tor.  16th. — ^I  mean  to  try  to  live  as  a  gentleman-poet,  on 
my  own  means ;  and  to  get  up  a  volume  eil^er  of  novelties,  or 
of  pieces  that  are  not  published  in  the  present  edition  of  my 
works.  To  make  my  stock  last  long,  will  require  economy ;  an4 
in  this  object  I  am  seconded  by  my  niece,  who  is  a  nice,  com- 
fortable housekeeper.  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed  with 
human  character,  that  I  have  acquired  a  skeptical  slowness  in 
judging  of  people^  until  I  have  known  them  long.  But,  as  fai 
as  we  have  gone,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  niece  Mary  that  is  not 
well  principled  and  amiable '* 

'*  We  have  both  a  conventionsd  understanding  on  religious 
opinions,  which  is  perfectly  kept,  though  perfectly  tadt,  I  allow 
nothing  to  be  said  in  her  hearing  that  may  in  the  least  alarm 
her  pious  feelings ;  and  when  some  people  have  laughed  at  her 
for  not  going  to  a  playhouse,  I  have  checked  them,  and  said 
that  my  niece  should  not  be  teased  even  about  her  prejudices. 
I  took  her  to  her  own  Independent  chapel ;  and  now  she  finds 
the  way  for  herself.  By  the  way,  it  was  an  odd  circumstance 
that,  on  my  second  visit  to  the  chapel,  I  dropt  down  insensible 
in  mid  prayer,  and  was  obliged  to  be  taken  home  in  a  carriage. 
It  was  H  gentle  tap  on  the  head— a  little  ailment  that  they  call 
q?H5omething ;  I  suppose,  therefore,  it  is  of  Welsh  origin.    The 
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temporary  surgeon  that  I  called  in  would  have  bled  me,  but  I 
would  not  let  him  ;  and  Dr.  Beattie  said  I  was  right.  My  cure 
was  begun  and  ended  with  a  little  blue-pill,  and  I  am  long  ago 
recovered.  T.  C* 

ift  %  *  *  * 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  London,  he  presented  his  niece, 
Mary  Campbell,  with  the  following  simple  and  graceful  lines  : 

*^  Our  friendship's  not  a  stream  to  dry 

Or  stop  with  angry  jar; 
A  life-long  planet  in  our  sky — 

No  meteor-shooting  star. 
Thy  playfulness  and  pleasant  ways 

Shall  cheer  my  wintry  track, 
And  give  my  old  dedimng  days 

A  second  summer  back  1 
'  Proud  honesty  protects  our  lot, 

No  dun  infests  our  bowers ; 
Wealth's  golden  lamps  illumine  not 

Brows  more  content  than  ours. 

To  think,  too,  thy  remembrance  fond 

May  love  me  after  death, 
Gives  fancied  happiness  beyond 

My  lease  of  living  breath. 
Meanwhile  tlune  intellects  presage 

A  lifetime  rich  in  truth, 
And  make  me  feel  th'  advance  of  age 
^  Retarded  by  thy  youth  1 

Good  night  1  propitious  dreams  betide 

Thy  aleep — ^awaken  gay, 
And  we  will  make  to-morrow  glide 

As  cheerful  as  to-day  1  T.  0." 

The  winter  passed  cheerfully ;  he  had  now  society  at  home, 
and  went  out  seldom  to  dinner.  The  poem  of  "  Glencoe"  was 
finished  by  Christmas  ;  his  health  continued  very  fair ;  but,  as 
the  following  extract  shows,  he  had  some  very  unpleasant  duties 
to  perform  : 

"jPe6.  9th.  ,  •  .  You  may  congratulate  me  on  my  mind 
being  relieved  from  one  of  the  most  afflicting  anxieties  that  ever 
tried  me.  I  found  myself  obliged  to  prosecute  a  house  in  the 
city,  who  had  published  fifteen  of  my  poems  without  leave  or 
notice.  I  apphed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to 
get  the  book  suppressed.  Henry  Coleridge,  who  was  my  coun- 
sel, told  me  that  if  I  did  not  prosecute  these  pirates,  I  could 
never  apply  to  a  court  of  justice  for  redress,  if,  subsequently, 
pirates  were  to  publish  every  line  of  poetry  I  ever  wrote.    The 
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case  seemed  plain ;  but  the  pirates  made  a  hard  fight,  and 
showed  that  they  had  only  taken  a  page  or  two  more  than  other 
collectors  of  poems  had  done — one  of  whom  had  gone  so  &r  as 
to  take  ten  of  my  pieces.  I  had  to  swear — as  I  could  well  do— - 
that  I  knew  not  of  those  piratical  publications.  Well,  I  got  the 
injunction ;  but  I  was  told  that  imless  I  had  been  before  a  sen- 
sible  Vice-chancellor,  I  might  have  been  cast.  My  suspense  was 
very  painful.  My  new  volume  (illustrated)  will  be  out  on 
the  21st" 


"  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  with  other  Poefns,"  was  now  be- 
fore the  public ;  but,  like  that  given  to  its  predecessor,  '*  Theo- 
dric,"  the  reception  of  ^^  The  Pilgrim"  was  &r  from  cordial. 
Several  of  the  minor  pieces,  however,  were  noticed  with  well- 
merited  praise,  particularly  the  launch  ode  already  quoted, 
which  was  pronounced  worthy  of  the  Poet  in  his  best  days. 
**  The  Child  and  Hind,"  the  "  Song  of  the  Colonists,"  and  the 
sweet,  fanciful  trifle  of  '^  Moonlight,"  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
The  others,  which  had  shone,  at  various  intervals,  in  the  col* 
umns  of  the  periodical  press,  were  now  claimed  and  collected  in 
a  beautifully  printed  volume,  which,  to  the  writer  at  least,  had 
unquestionable  attractions.*  The  story  of  *^  Glencoe"  was  first 
suggested  by  a  passage,  which  I  read  to  him  one  evening  from 
the  history  of  his  ckoi,  with  which  he  was  much  struck.  Tbe 
merits  of  the  "  Pilgrim,"  as  Campbell  himself  admitted,  were 
not  of  the  first  order.  Its  beauties  have  a  waning  lustre,  but 
still  they  are  beauties ;  and  here  and  there  a  brief  coruscation 
reminds  us  of  the  sustsuned  brilliancy  of  his  earliest  poems.  The 
old  soldier,  the  feudal  clansman,  and  fierce  retainer,  are  sketched 
with  truth  and  vigor : — 

*Hueh*<l  groups  hvaag  on  his  lipe,  with  fond  surprise, 
That  sketched  old  scenes,  like  pictures  to  their  eyes : 
The  wide  war-plain,  with  banners  glowing  bright, 
And  bayonets  to  the  furthest  stretch  of  sight ; 
The  pause,  more  dreadful  than  the  peal  to  come 
From  volleys  blazing  at  the  beat  of  drum — 
Till  all  the  field  of  thundering  lines  became 
Two  level  and  confronted  sheets  of  fiame.  .  .  . 


*  To    WlLLIAX  BkATTIB,    MJ)^    in    RZMXKBRANGE    of  LONG-SDBSlBnNa 
AND  ICCTDAL  FRIENDSHIP,  THIS  VOL.  IB  INSOBIBED  BT  tHB   AUTHOa.      Loit* 

don,  Feb.  21,  1842. 
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....  Old  Konoan's  eye 
Was  proudly  sayage  ey^n  in  courtesy. 
His  sinewy  shoulders— each,  though  aged  and  lean, 
Broad  as  the  curl'd  Herculean  head  hetween, — 
His  scornful  lip— his  eyes  of  yellow  fire — 
And  nostrils  that  dilated  quick  with  hre, 
With  ever  downward  slanting  shaggy  brows — 
Mark'd  the  old  lion  you  would  dre»l  to  rouse.  .  .  . 

****** 

Norman,  in  truth,  had  led  his  earlier  life 
In  raids  of  red  revenge  and  feudal  strife ; 
Religious  dul^  in  revenge  he  saw, 
Proud  Honor^  right  and  Nature's  honest  law. 
First  in  the  charge,  and  foremost  in  pursuit, 
Long-breath'd,  deep-chested,  and  in  speed  of  foot 
A  match  for  stags— still  fleeter  when  the  prey 
Was  man — in  Persecution's  evil  day  T 

«**««« 

The  success  of  this  edition  was  only  partial.  The  "  Pilgrim,'* 
in  one  or  two  instances,  was  very  favorably  reviewed — in  others, 
the  tone  of  criticism  was  cold  and  austere ;  but  neither  praise 
nor  censure  could  induce  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves  ; 
and  silence,  more  fatal  in  such  cases  than  censure,  took  the  poem 
for  a  time  under  her  wing.  The  poet  himself  expressed  little 
surprise  at  the  apathy  with  which  his  new  volume  had  been  re* 
ceived;  but  whatever  indifference  he  felt  for  the  influence  it 
might  have  upon  his  reputation,  he  could  not  feel  indiflferent  to 
the  more  immediate  effect  which  a  tardy  or  greatly  dimintshed 
sale  must  have  upon  his  prospects  as  a  householder.  ^^  A  new 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Campbell,"  he  was  told,  "was  as  good 
as  a  bill  at  sight ;''  but  from  some  error  in  the  drawing,  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  not  negotiable  ;  and  the  expenses  into  which 
he  had  been  led,  by  trusting  too  much  to  popular,  fevor,  were 
now  to  be  defrayed  from  other  sources. 

His  publisher  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the 
new  poem ;  but  all  that  a  zealous  friend  and  judicious  publisher 
could  do  was — to  wait  until  the  favorable  current  set  in.  The 
author,  however,  could  not  live  upon  expectancy.  On  one  hand^ 
the  main  source  of  his  income  had  failed ;  while,  on  the  other, 
his  expenses  had  been  doubled.  His  acts  of  gratuitous  kindness 
to  the  indigent  or  distressed  amounted,  within  a  few  months,  to 
at  least  180/. ;  and,  on  the  faith  of  a  quick  and  profitable  return 
from  his  poems,  he  had  entered  into  heavy  responsibilities, 
which  would  absorb  all  that  was  left.  His  position  was  sudden- 
ly altered — his  independence  endangered ;  he  began  to  fear 
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that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  his  arrangements — ^too  sanguine 
in  his  calculations ;  and  how  to  extricate  himself  from  this  tem- 
porary embarrassment  was  a  question  that  must  be  quickly  de- 
cided. He  would  borrow  from  no  man  ;  he  would  dispose  of 
his  house,  retire  with  his  femily  and  his  books  into  some  cheap, 
remote  comer,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  there  vegetate 
until  his  fortunes  became  more  propitious. 

This  resolution  was  taken  early  in  March  ;  and  although  the 
execution  of  his  plan  was  often  delayed,  the  plan  itself  was 
never  abandoned.  All  the  excursions  subsequently  made, 
whether  in  England  or  France,  were  made  with  the  determina- 
tion to  find  an  asylum  for  his  independence.  In  this  resolution, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  other  motives  than  what  arose  from  the 
anxious  position  in  which  he  stood.  He  had  begun  to  feel  the 
certain  advances  of  old  age ;  and,  with  private  sorrows  on  which 
we  have  no  right  to  speculate,  he  found  that  London  was  '^.no 
longer  the  place  for  him  !" 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  mixed  more  in  society,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  he  was  cheerful,  and  the  promoter  of 
cheerfulness.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  intellectual  parties  of 
this  month,  was  a  breakfast  given  at  his  house  in  Victoria- 
square,  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Milman,  and  others  of 
his  old  and  tried  friends.  The  conversation,  which  turned 
chiefly  on  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry,  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  kept  up,  as  the  reader  will  imagine,  by  a  sparkling 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  quotations ;  but  I  must  not  pre- 
sume to  give  more  than  a  very  few  light,  unconnected  sentences : 

**Mareh  15<A.-^Mr.  Rogen  and  Mr.  Moore  came  in  rather  late.  '  You 
ought  to  have  no  breakfiist,'  said  OampbeU.  *  You  did  ix)t  keep  the  hour.' 
'Why,  you  remember  that  when  I  menti(»ied  half-iMu^  tenyjovL  looked 
rather  alarmed ;  bo  I  determined  that  mv  friend  and  I  would  aUow  you 
another  half-hour.'  '  Ha  1 — ^there  ifi  the  advantage  of  having  written  *  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory^ 

*  A  world  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blest^ 
The  home  of  happiness — an  honest  breast' 

" '  I  wonder  that  Prior  is  not  more  read :  one  hears  little  of  him  amon§^ 
the  other  men  of  his  day ;  yet  there  are  passages  in  his  Poems  which  are 
very  beautiful :  for  example—'  and  here  Mr.  Rogers  repeated  one  or  two 
striking  quotations." 

"  *  You  remember  the  epigram-^nre  John  and  I  are  more  than  quits  ! 
It  is  only  a  clever  translation  from  ihe  French.'  ...  *  The  **  Castle  of 
Indolence," '  said  Campbell,  is  unrivalled  I  .  .  > .  But  among  the  earlier 
poets,  I  know  of  none  who  gives  me  so  vivid  a  picture  of  rural  life  as  tho 
old  Scots  poet,  Alexander  Hume.    His  description  of  a  sultry  sxmmier^s 
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diij — ^with  the  abadowB  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  hanging  breathless  orer 
the  pool — and  like  paintings  on  the  wall — ^is  exquisite : — 

"  All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small. 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  waQ, 
No  more  they  move  or  steir." 

"  *  Again— 

**  What  pleashur  then  to  walk  and  see, 
Endiang  a  river  clear, 
Theperfect  form  of  eveiy  tree 
Within  the  pool  appear  T ' 

"  *  It  reminds  me  of  Coleridge's  ^  Mariner,"  where  he  describes  the  ships 
breathless^  shadowed  in  the  water  *   ,  ,   .*  Tou  remember  Coleridge  ? 

*  *  *  went  with  me  one  morning  to  breakfEist  with  him.  We  sat  for 
a  long  time,  during  which  there  was  no  conversation — Coleridge  engrossed 
the  whole.  But  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  Mr.  *  *  *  's  attention  was 
completely  riveted,  ana  that  the  time  was  not  irksome.  When  we  came 
away7-"Well,  I  said,  you  were  evidently  entertained?"  "Yes — ^but  I 
did  not  comprehend  a  sentence  of  all  he  said."  And,  in  &ct,  sudi  was  the 
case  with  nme-tenths  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  had  *  *  *  's  candor  to 
acknowledge  it  ....  '  You  remember  the  anecdote.'  One  morning  he 
asked  •  *  « Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  f"  **  Why,"  answered  my 
friend,  **  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else."  In  fact,  it  was  all  preaching 
— no  interchange — ^nothing  like  conversation.' 

"  Charles  Lamb  was  then  alluded  to  with  much  commendatioa  Words- 
worth was  a  great  poet 

'<  Alluding  to  poetry  as  a  modem  drug,  Mr.  Moore  said — *  The  world 
wants  no  more  poetry.'  *  Yes — ^from  Moore,'  said  a  gentleman  opposite ; 
at  which  Mr.  M.  jocularly  observed,  that  this  good  thing  had  been  got  up 
by  his  friend  and  himself  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

**  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  was  next  mentioned.    '  Have  you  heard  his  last  f 

*  No— pray  let  us  hear  it'  *  A  few  days  ago  a  vestry  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  the  question  was  argued  whether  they  ought  to  lay  down  the 
new  wxxxlen  pavement  in  front  of  the  church.  Its  advantages  m  durability 
and  in  obviating  the  ncnse  from  without^  during  the  service,  were  unques- 
tionable. What  objection  could  there  be  f  **  Why,  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  of  the  old  blocks — the  expense  of  the  new — in  short,"  said 
a  leading  vestryman,  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.    Mr. 

Smith  must  see  the  difficulty."     "  Not  at  all,  Mr. ,  if  yourself  and 

two  or  three  more  of  the  vestiy  will  but  lay  your  heads  together,  the 
thing  's  dona" ' 

*" '  Just  like  him,'  said  Campbell ;  *  his  wit  is  always  so  natural,  so  un- 
artificial — ^he  is  the  only  person  who  never  seems  to  be  aware  of  it' " 

From  this  time  my  intercourse  with  the  Poet  became  more 
frequent — ^a  day  seldom  passed  without  seeing  or  hearing  from 
him.  At  the  break&st  or  dinner  table — ^particularly  when  sur- 
rounded by  old  friends — ^he  was  generally  animated — full  of 
Anecdote — and  always  projecting  new  schemes  of  benevolence. 
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But  still  there  was  a  visible  change  in  his  conversation — ^it 
seemed  to  flow  less  freelj,  it  required  an  effort  to  support  it, 
and  on  topics,  in  which  he  once  felt  a  keen  interest,  he  now  said 
but  little,  or  remained  silent  and  thoughtful.  The  change  in 
lus  outward  appearanoe  was  still  more  observable  ;  he  waJked 
with  a  feeble  step — complained  of  constant  chilliness — while  his 
countenance,  unless  when  he  entered  into  conversation,  was 
strongly  marked  with  an  expression  of  languor  and  anxiety.  The 
sparlmng  intelligence  that  once  animated  &s  features  was  greatly 
obscured ;  he  quoted  his  favorite  authors  with  hesitation,  ber 
cause,  he  told  me,  he  often  could  not  recollect  their  names. 

The  great  object  of  his  life  was  the  education  of  his  niece ; 
in  this  he  took  a  daily  interest.  He  engaged  the  best  masters, 
he  spared  no  expense  in  books ;  and  her  progress,  which  he 
watched  with  the  pride  and  solicitude  of  a  parent,  was  now  his 
only  favorite  theme.  His  mornings,  as  usual,  were  spent  at  hia 
Club,  where  he  came  into  pleasant  contact  with  many  attached 
friends,  who  loved  him  the  more  for  the  sad  prospect  they  had 
of  too  soon  losing  him. 

On  a  Cfreek  day* — the  most  cheerful  of  this  period — ^he  ap- 
peared to  rally ;  we  spent  one  long  morning  with  Homer — who, 
he  affirmed,  knew  more  of  the  healing  art  than  Hippocrates. 
But  the  good  effects  of  the  holiday  were  soon  followed  by 
languor  and  depression,  and  a  total  inaptitude  for  study.  One 
morning,  however,  he  came  to  Park-square  in  great  glee : — *'  I 
have  just  come  from  a  house,"  he  said,  ^  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  lady,  who  much  wished  for  my  acquaintance.  She 
is  very  sentimental — ^a  poetess — deep  blue — and  you  know  how 
all  that  sickens  tne.  She  expected,  of  course,  to  find  me  brim- 
ful of  sentiment ;  but  imagine  her  horror,  when  she  found  that 
I  could  talk  of  nothing,  but  housekeeping  I  Knowing  she  had 
just  come  from  Dinan — the  very  place  I  wished  to  visit — I 
asked  her  the  prices  of  mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  ham,  bread, 
milk, — everytlung,  in  short,  that  can  be  required  in  a  small 
family  like  mine.  She  answered  as  distinctly  as  she  could — 
but  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  both  me  and  my  mar- 
keting genius,  which  neither  her  ladylike  manners  nor  temper 
could  disguise.  I  took  my  leave  with  the  price  of  vegetables; 
and  now,  I  dare  say,  she  is  giving  free  vent  to  her  utter  amaze- 
ment. But  never  mind,"  said  he,  archly;  ''I  have  gathered 
so  much  matter  of  fact  in  this  conversation,  that  I  am  de- 

*  See  reooUectioDS  of  tiiis  day  (April  ISfb,)  already  given,  YoL  I,  p.  62. 
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termined  to  visit  the  spot — ^and  quit  poetry  for  domestio 
economy," 

This  little  incident  decided  his  movement.  Dinan,  he  thought, 
was  the  very  place  for  retrenchment,  and  he  spent  much  time 
in  acquiring  further  information.  He  returned  to  the  same 
house,  hoping  to  question  the  lady  on  some  other  points ;  but 
she  was  gone,  and  ^*  quite  disappointed,"  her  friend  told  him, 
"  with  the  introduction."  His  mind,  however,  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  speculation,  his  he^th  improved,  and  he  made  de- 
liberate arrangements  for  a  move  southwards.  At  length  he 
writes: 

^July  19th, — I  arrived  atDinan  this  evening  safe  and  sound;'* 
and  next  day,  in  a  letter  to  his  niece,  he  adds  i-?-**  I  have  been 
all  about  Dinan,  and  like  the  place  very  much.     I  have  seen 

Madame  de  and  her  daughters.    The  young  ladies  are 

very  agreeable ;  but  Madame  is  still  confined  to  her  sofa,  and 

very  weak.     She  is  pining  to  see  Miss ,  her  favorite  sister. 

And  now,  for  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  be  back  to  London  early 
next  week,  and  get  rid  of  my  house,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

Oh,  how  Madame  de would  bless  us,  if  we  could  bring  her 

sister  with  us.     I  am  sure  you  will  like  Binan." 

In  less  than  ten  days  he  was  again  in  Victoria  Square,  but 
in  a  state  of  great  debility.  The  little  stock  of  health  he  had 
taken  out  with  him,  had  been  quite  expended  in  the  voyage. 
In  the  first  letter  written  after  his  return  home,  the  main  object 
of  his  visit  to  Dinan  is  more  fully  explained  : 

"  Aug,  2d, — ^I  told  you  in  my  last  note,  that  I  was  going  out 
of  town  upon  *  business ;'  that  business  was  to  visit  Dinan.  The 
sale  of  my  Poems  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  Mr.  Moxon  told 
me  that,  from  the  universal  depression  of  trade,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  predict  when  I  might  look  for  better  things. 
The  prospect  of  my  finances  for  the  incoming  year  was  thus 
rendered  very  gloomy !  I  had  an  offer  of  a  tenant  for  my 
Jiouse.  The  Aa^-price  living  at  Dinan  was  therefore  a  great 
temptation.  But  before  I  should  go,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  I  found  it  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  description  I  had  got  of  it;  I  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton for  St.  Malo.  We  had  a  roughish  passage.  The  sea-sick- 
ness made  me  bring  up  blood,  and  cramped  up  my  legs  and 
arms  with  inexpressible  agony.  I  spent  some  days  at  Dinan, 
where  I  found  some  pleasant  people ;  and,  having  made  my 
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sunrej,  re-embarked  for  Southampton.  The  passage  back  was 
tolerably  smooth ;  but  I  am  so  bad  a  sailor,  that  my  sea-sidiness 
returned,  and  I  reached  home  in  a  state  of  woful  exhaustion. 
Now,  after  this,  I  must  no  more  think  of  Dinan,  or  of  any  other 
transmarine '  migration.  A  few  such  voyages  would  have  a 
great  diance  of  killing  me — ^and  I  would  not  undergo  the  thirty- 
six  hours'  agony  of  going  to,  and  coming  from,  St.  Malo,  for  all 
the  cheap  living  in  the  world.  I  am  gradually  recovering,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  your  continuing  better.  T.  C  •" 

I  found  him,  as  described,  in  "  a  state  of  woful  exhaustion." 
He  had  felt  serious  apprehensions,  he  told  me,  of  not  reaching 
home ;  and  the  account  given  of  his  sufferings,  was  confirmed 
by  his  much  altered  countenance*  For  several  weeks  after  this, 
he  was  treated  as  an  invalid — ^partly  in  the  "  Campbell  ward  " 
at  Hampstead — ^where  he  cheerfully  conformed  to  the  rules, 
and  slowly  recovered.  His  friends  were  glad  he  had  given  up 
thoughts  of  Dinan ;  but  it  was  only  given  up  in  exchange  for  a 
more  accessible  point  of  the  coast — and  his  resolution  to  quit 
London  remained  unshaken.  The  difficulty  of  letting  his  house, 
obliging  him  to  retain  possession,  appeared  to  reconcile  him  to 
other  dLf^ulties ;  but  Uie  moment  he  could  find  a  respectable 
tenant,  he  was  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  transfer  his  household 
goods  across  the  channel.  It  was  in  this  light  but  unaffected 
manner,  that  he  often  spoke  of  his  design,  and  took  the  most 
active  measures  for  its  completion. 

Sept.  2Ath, — The  Poet  now  resumed  his  old  quarters  at 
Hampstead,  and  remained  with  us  a  fortnight,  alternately  visit- 
ing  and  receiving  visits  from  his  intimate  friends.  The  journal 
from  which  these  short  entries  are  taken,  remarks,  that  he 
"  came  to  Rose  Villa,  looking  very  ill  and  very  weak."  As  soon 
as  he  could  walk  about,  he  paid  long  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
Mrs.  Baillies,  from  whom  he  always  returned  much  delighted 
with  their  conversation,  and  better  pleased  with  himself.  With 
Dr.  Park,  who  had  visited  all  the  scenery  of  Campbell's  first 
pilgrimage  in  Germany,  he  now  and  then  took  a  drive ;  and 
found  in  that  amiable  and  accomplished  man  everything  to 
conciliate  esteem  and  confidence.  Mr,  Bakewell,  the  well-known 
geologist,  was  another  of  our  neighbors  from  whose  conversation 
Campbell  derived  much  pleasure.  Poetry  and  geology  were 
never  on  better  terms ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  certain  feeling 
of  pleasure  that  I  revert  to  men  who  have  left  behind  them  ex- 
mnples  of  genuine  worth  and  benevolence. 
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In  the  evenings,  and  generally  after  a  walk  on  the  heath, 
he  had  the  choice  of  mnsic,  residing,  and  conversation.  He 
would  often  recite  passages  with  great  effect ;  and  among  those 
which  seemed  to  overcome  his  feelings,  were  Bums'  "  Vision," 
and  the  burial  *  of  Addison  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But,  to 
return  to  his  daily  notes : 

Sept  16^A. — He  writes,  **  I  had  a  relapse  yesterday  evening. 
I  took  some  medicine,  and  feel  better  this  morning."  And 
again  on  the  "  \%th, — I  am  recovering,  but  very  slowly.  Dr.  B. 
says,  I  nmst  stop  another  week."     .     .    . 

«r  «  «  «r  * 

On  the  25th,  he  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  returned  to 
Victoria  Square,  from  which  he  sent  to  his  niece  at  Hampstead 
one  of  his  playfiil  but  rather  "  mysterious  "  billets : — "  I  walk- 
ed," he  says,  ^'  the  whole  way  home  last  night,  and  found  my- 
self rather  overwalked.  .  .  .  To-day  I  am  to  dine  with  Archi- 
bald and  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  to-morrow  elsewhere,  I  am  en- 
gaged! You  will  say,  *  Where?'  Don't  be  too  inquisitive. 
Suppose  I  am  to  meet  a  nice  young  widow,  with  two  thousand 
a  year  1"     .     .     . 

This  is  a  trifle,  but — characteristic  in  its  way-^-it  shows  an 
amiable  effort  to  relieve  his  friends  from  anxiety,  and  cheat  them 
into  a  belief  that  he  was  not  only  well  in  health,  but  even  gay 
and  cheerful  in  spirits.  It  was  an  amiable  device  to  which  he 
often  resorted,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  that 
ever  lived.  The  next,  however,  discovers  the  real  tone  and 
current  of  his  thoughts.  Writing  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gray,  he 
says: 

"•  Oct.  lO^A. — ^I  have  begun  writing  an  account  of  my  hfe,  f 
to  be  published,  when  I  am  dead,  for  the  benefit  of  my  nieoe^ 

to  whom  I  know  not  what  I  may  have  to  leave I  am 

come  in  this  autoUography  to  my  college  days.  Can  you  get 
me  any  information  about  Professor  Arthur,  Dr.  Reid's  succes- 
sor ?  Miller  was  my  idol  at  the  University — ^there  never  was 
so  bewitching  a  lecturer ;  but  Arthur,  though  the  most  gauche 
of  mankind,  was,  in  reality,  a  more  extraorcSnary  man.  When 
the  professor  of  botany  was  taken  ill,  Arthur,  at  a  day's  notice, 

*  Tickeli*8  Monody  oo  the  Death  of  Addison. 

t  llis  was  undertaken,  at  my  reo(MnmendatioD,  as  likely  to  assist  his 
recovery ;  and  was  to  have  oompnsed  sketches  of  his  ootemponunes. 
Vol.  n. — 19 
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took  up  his  course,  and  lectured  ably  on  botanj.  He  did  the 
same  in  the  anatomy  class— <his  knowledge  was  immense.  I 
pray  you  have  the  kindness  to  inquire  if  a  copy  is  to  be  found 
of  a  book  of  lus,  which  was  published  affcer  his  death.  I  think 
the  title  must  be  *  Essays  on  Moral  Philosophy/  ...  I  remem- 
ber he  was  at  times  very  eloquent  in  lecturing ;  and,  though  a 
T<yry^  was  now  and  then,  I  thought,  a  match  for  the  liberal 
John  Miller,  in  argument.  T.  C." 

«  «  «  *  * 

The  next  letter  presents  another  example  of  that  stubborn 
independence  with  which  he  confronted  and  defied  every  reverse 
of  fortune.  A  friend,  well  knowing  the  cause  of  his  diminished 
income,  came  voluntarily  forward  with  a  private  offer  of  accom- 
modation, to  which  Campbell  replied : — 

"  Oct  l^th, — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  G — y, 
for  your  noble  and  kind  offer  of  discounting  a  bill  for  £150, 

but  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.     If  Mr. lives  on  the  24th 

of  March,  he  will  discharge  his  debt  to  me  himself,  and  I  have 
something  between  me  and  want  till  that  time.  But  if — which 
may  goodness  avert — trade  should  fail  in  the  interim,  the  dis- 
counted bill  would  recoil  upon  me,  plunge  me  in  debt,  or  pos- 
sibly you  into  a  loss,  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  I  keep  my  health  very  weU.  •  •  .  T.'  C." 

«  «  «  «  « 

Among  other  arrangements,  which  his  actuail  position  and 
prospects  suggested,  the  last  and  most  important  was  not  ne- 
glected.    To  his  friend,  Mr.  Moxon,  the  barrister,  he  writes : — 

**  Nov,  5  th, — I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  my  Will,  which  must  be  an  interest- 
ing subject,  considering  the  immense  fortune  that  I  have  to 
leave.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to.  come  to  me  about  eight 
this  evening,  if  not  otherwise  engaged  !  I  should  not  trouble 
you  to  come,  but  that  I  wish  to  have  my  niece  to  know  what  I 
have  willed  to  her.  T.  0." 

About  the  same  date,  he  was  agitated  by  the  alarming  state 
of  his  sister's  health ;  "  but  still,"  he  says,  "  I  know  not  how — 
I  augur  and  hope  that  she  wi4  get  over  it,  and  be  alive  when  I 
come  to  see  her  in  Edinburgh,  as  I  mean  to  do  next  May."  He 
thanks  Dr.  Borthwick  most  kindly  for  his  letter,  and  adds,  "  My 
niece  is  well,  and  learning  Cheek  from  me." 
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After  long  and  serious  meditation  on  the  state  of  his  a^yrs, 
Campbell  adopted  a  plan,  which  is  thus  developed  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Richardson.  His  perfect  candor  and  long  experience  in  the 
mysteries  of  authorship  give  it  the  stamp  of  authority ;  and,  in 
other  respects,  it  is  a  curious  but  melancholy  document : 

^^Nbv,  16^A.— It  may  surprise  you,  and  perhaps  not  agreea- 
bly, my  dear  John,  to  learn  that  I  am  about  to  publish  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  my  whole  collected  Poems  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  when  I  explain  matters,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  step  is  neither  cfiscreditable  nor  imprudent.  For  several 
years  past,  the  sale  of  all  books — and  that  of  mine  among  the 
rest— has  been  going  down  lower  and  lower ;  so  that  the  sale 
of  my  Poems,  which,  for  a  series  of  years  before,  had  yielded 
me  at  an  average  £500  per  annum,  will  not  yield  me  now — if 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  traders — more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  per  annum,  and  it  may  be  less !  The  publishers 
charge  ten  per  cent.,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling,  for 
merely  publishing.  The  retail  trade  must  have  Gyq  shillings  in 
the  pound  more ;  and  the  dinner-sale*  of  the  booksellers — 
where  they  interchange  their  books — takes  another  shilling  a 
copy  from  the  author.  Now,  to  print-yespecially  with  engra- 
vings-any  work,  say  a  thousand  copies,  for  which  one  pound 
can  be  fairly  asked,  will  cost  £500,  or  ten  shillings  a  copy. 
Binding  and  advertising  together — with  gratis  copies  to  news- 
papers, reviews,  and  other  periodicals— will  come  to  two  shillings 
a  copy  more ;  so  that  a  shilling,  or  a  trifle  more,  will  be  left  to 
th^  author  I  When  my  Poems  were  in  their  palmy  state,  ^vq 
or  six  hundred  copies  going  off  in  a  year — ay,  in  one  year,  ten 
thousand  went  off — thS  scanty  profit  made  a  goodly  sum  in  the 
mass.  But  in  the  faJlen  state  of  the  trade,  it  leaves  a  miserable 
Tesidue. 

^^  The  booksellers,  you  will  exclaim,  are  knaves ;  yes,  all  of 
them,  more  or  less — but  so  are  all  traders ;  nay,  some  of  us  wits 
and  writers — ^including  even  writers  to  the  Signet  I  A  good 
deal,  however,  may  be  said  for  the  booksellers.  The  main  pub- 
lisher gives  long  credit  to  the  retailer — ^whilst  he  is  accountable 
for  every  copy  and  loss  by  his  ten  per  cent.  Again,  the  retailer 
gives  credit  to  the  purchaser,  over  the  counter,  who  often  fails 
to  pay  him.  The  whole  system  is  based  on  perilous  credit.  In 
. . s \ 

**  At  which,"  in  another  letter,  he  sa^s,  ''they  pledge  one  another  in 
author's  skuUft^the  publisher  always  taong  the  lion*8  share," 
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one  respect,  the  author  Is  piteonsl  j  at  the  mercy  of  his  publish- 
er, who  belieTds  that  no  gentleman  author  can  stoop  to  pubBsh 
bj  subscription  1  The  onlj  refuge  of  the  gentleman  author, 
then,  is  to  show  booksellers  that  such  a  thing  ii  possible.  There 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  degrading  in  publishing  bj  subscription — if 
money  is  not  taken  before  the  copy  is  delivered — or  the  book 
not  worth  the  copy. 

'*  My  volume,  containing  400  crown  8vo.  pages,  with  fifty-six 
vignettes,  some  on  steel,  some  on  wood,  by  the  best  artists,  will 
be  out  in  or  before  January,  1843 ;  and  it  will  be  a  cheap  book 
at  a  pound.  The  subscription  papers  are  not  yet  printed.  In- 
deed, I  am  anxious  to  get  the  volume  itself  printed  (264  pages 
out  of  the  400  are  struck  off)  before  the  subscription  papers 
are  circulated,  that  my  friends  may  have  each  a  copy,  to  show 
that  it  IB  a  beautiful  book.  I  could  have  got  an  application 
made  for  me  to  the  Queen — ^but  I  stopped  it ;  for  Victoria 
would  subscribe,  probably,  for  ^yq  copies,  and  that  has  an  air 
of  charity.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  request  no  indi- 
vidual msy  subscribe  for  more  than  one  copy — ^payable  on  de- 
livery, when  I  tell  you  that*  ....  I  need  not  say 
more  to  interest  your  ancient  and  staunch  friendship  in  this 
speculation.  Is  it  not  better  than  going  diddling  about,  bor- 
rowing ?  Faugh — I  could  not  shape  my  mouth  to  such  a  tiling. 
Oh,  if  I  could  get  this  unlucky  house  off  my  hands !  I  should 
retire  to  the  cheapest  nook  in  England — and,  as  my  niece  is  a 
tolerable  musician,  I  should  continue  teaching  her  French  my- 
self— and  live  on  half  what  it  costs  me  living  here.  But  I  have 
twice  narrowly  escaped  letting  my  house  to  swindlers ;  and  I 
cannot  remove,  like  a  snail,  with  a  house  on  my  back.  With 
strong  remembrance  of  our  long-standing  regard,  I  am, 

«  T.  C* 

He  confesses,  however,  in  another  letter,  that  this  method  of 
publishing  was  '^  not  agreeable"  to  him ;  but,  he  adds,  '^  it  is 
neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  stealing ;  and  I  adopt  it  as  an 
honest  means  of  getting  out  of  my  difficulties."  .  .  .  What 
the  result  might  have  been  is  uncertain.  The  subscription,  on 
two  former  occasions,  had  been  most  liberal,  and  probably  would 
not  have  been  less  so  on  the  present ;  but  before  the  experiment 


*  Here  be  spedfies  the  pecnniaiy  difficulties  in  which  he  was  invdyed 
hy  the  veiy  great  eipenaes  of  thb  editioih— owix^  to  the  numerous  illua- 
tntiooa. 
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could  be  carried  out,  the  difficulties,  which  it  was  intended  to 
obviate,  were  removed  by  other  meaois, — an  unforeseen  change 
in  his  circumstances. 

The  new  edition,  therefore,  like  its  predecessors,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Moxon,  whose  management,  as  in  the  former 
arrangements,  was  alike  honorable  to  himself,  and  advantageous 
to  the  Poet.  In  his  publisher  Campbell  found  an  attached  and 
admiring  friend;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  he  was 
on  his  death-bed  at  Boulogne,  Mr.  Moxon  was  the  only  private 
literary  friend  who  crossed  the  channel  to  pay  him  ^  last  rever- 
ential visit.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  believe,  that 
the  Poet  and  his  fiiture  publisher  first  met ;  and  the  intercourse, 
thus  begun,  was  continued,  it  may  be  affirmed,  much  less  from 
motives  of  interest,  than  the  attractive  force  of  congenial  taste.* 
Their  first  joint  efforts  proved  very  satisfactory ;  and  mutual  es- 
teem and  confidence  keeping  pace  with  their  former  acquaint- 
ance, formed  a  lasting  bond  of  union,  to  which  it  is  now  a 
pleasing  duty  to  advert.  Such  instances,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
not  rare ;  and,  if  they  were  so,  the  merit  in  the  present  instance 
would  only  be  greater.  Campbell,  on  the  whole,  was  fortunate 
in  his  publishers ;  and  although,  at  times,  he  indulged  in  a  little 
playful  satire  at  their  expense, — "toasted"  Napoleon  for  shooting 
Palm  the  bookseller, — and  charged  the  whole  body  with  hold- 
ing their  compotations  in  famished  authors'  skulls, — he  frankly 
admitted  that  his  friends  in  the  trade  were  his  best  patrons. 
More  was  unnecessary :  and  to  have  said  less,  or  to  have  passed 
it  over  in  silence,  in  this  retrospective  glance,  would  have  been 
an  act  of  injustice  to  his  memory. 

By  his  old  friends,  the  plan  in  contemplation  was  warmly 
espoused ;  but  the  proposals  were  very  limited,  and  only  made 
known  in  a  few  private  letters.  In  one  instance,  the  communi- 
cation was  answered  by  a  check  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  but, 
as  Campbell  had  resolved  to  accept  nothing  beyond  the  selling 
price  of  one  volume,  the  money  so  liberally  subscribed  was  never 
drawn.f     The  new  edition  was  to  contain  upwards  of  fifty  en- 

*  As  a  circumstance  that  greatly  strengthened  the  bond,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  MoiEon  was  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of  Sonnets,  re- 
markable for  their  dassical  taste  and  elegance,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wordsworth 
— but  not  published  It  was  from  his  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Rogers* 
Poems — ^the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted — ^tbat  Campbell  caught  the 
idea  of  illustrating  his  own ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  the  edition,  thus 
elaborately  embeuished,  continues  to  be  a  profitable  estate  to  the  Poefs  heirs. 

f  The  check  was  from  Mr.  Thomson  of  Olitfaeroe,  his  oldest  surviving 
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gravingB  on  steel  and  wood,  for  which  he  had  paid  450Z. ;  and 
the  expense  of  printing  alone  would  amount  to  at  least  500/. 
Of  the  previous  edition  he  disposed  of  copies  to  the  value  of 
300/. ;  hut  this  sum  was  not  pajaUe  until  March  following ; 
and,  as  he  firmly  declined  the  intervention  of  friends,  the  winter 
found  him  both  ill  in  health  and  anxious  in  mind.  But  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  the  reduction  in  his  income  caused  no  abate- 
ment of  his  practical  benevolence.  All  who  came  to  him  in 
want  or  in  difficulty  were  welcome.  No  deserving  object  left 
his  door  empty-handed.  '*  A  po<Nr  old  gentleman,"  he  writes, 
"  sadly  off  for  habiUments,  came  to  me  this  morning ;  and  I 
must  have  given  him  nwMy  if  I  had  not  given  him  clothes." — 
Such  was  his  apology  to  a  bdy  for  his  inability  to  assist  her 
with  a  contribution  of  winter  apparel  for  the  poor.  Thus,  it  was 
uniformly  by  money— clothes — books — or  personal  service,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  that  he  expressed  his  sympathy — observ- 
ing, as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  that  it  was  only  by  doing 
all  the  good  in  his  power,  that  he  could  testify  his  gratitude  to 
a  beneficent  Providence. 

His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  to  terminate — 
though  not  without  a  severe  pang  to  his  sensitive  heart.  His 
eldest  sister,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  pages,  had  become 
more  and  more  feeble ;  and  in  r^ply  to  a  communication  from 
Edinburgh,  he  immediately  wrote  to  her  as  follows : — 

"  8,  yiOTORiA  Si^uARE,  PocLioo,  LoNDON,  Mureky  184S. 
*<  Mr  DEAREST  Sister, 

"  I  was  inexpressibly  grieved  to  hear  of  your  late  attack 
of  illness ;  though  a  friend's  letter  somewhat  mitigated  my  anx- 
iety, as  she  says  you  are  better,  though  still  very  weak.  It 
would  give  me  no  small  satis&ction,  my  dearest  sister,  if  I  could 
possibly  now  repair  to  Scotland  to  see  you.     But  the  thing  is 

friend,  who  was  then  abroad.  When,  four  months  later,  Mr.  T.  came  to 
London  and  called  at  his  banker's,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  check 
had  not  been  presented ;  and  that  Mr.  Campbell,  instead  of  drcnrina  it,  had 
paid  100/.  to  Mr.  Thomson's  credit  This  was  the  amount  of  an  old  debt  to 
Mr.  T. — ^mentioned  at  page  246  of  this  volume,  and  contracted  at  a  period 
when  the  Poet's  finances  were  inadequate  to  meet  certain  heavy  caUs  upon. 
his  philanthropy.  Mr.  T.  had  b^^^  that  this  old  aoctxnmodation  might 
never  be  remembered  between  friends.  But  with  the  same  delicate  sense 
of  h(mor  which  regulated  all  his  transactions-— and  a  memory  most  tenacious 
in  all  matters  of  pecuniary  obligation — Campbell  no  sooner  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  repay  the  loan,  than  he  hastened  to  ififr^  Thomson's  banker, 
and  there  deposited  the  amount — "Ed, 
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beyond  my  power  for  the  present,  and  will  continue  to  be  so, 
probably,  till  late  in  the  month  of  June ;  for  the  main  prop  that 
I  have  to  my  finances  is  the  disposal  of  copies  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  my  Poems  among  my  friends  ;*  and  every  day's  absence 
from  London  would  be  an  irretrievable  loss,  which  would  dis- 
tress me  the  more  at  present,  as  I  have  my  niece's  education 
going  on  at  a  high  rate. 

"  My  dear  sister,  I  think  of  you  all  day  long ;  and  night  and 
morning  I  pray  to  God  for  you — that  the  Faflier  of  all  mercies 
may  mercifully  assuage  the  infirmities  of  your  age,  and  reward 
your  trust  in  Him  by  enabling  you  to  bear  the  present — to  re- 
flect (as  you  well  may)  on  a  useful  and  conscientious  life ;  and 
look  forward  with  higher  hopes  than  this  world  can  give  !  You 
have  been  the  best  of  sisters  to  me — ever  kind — ever  gentle  and 
generous.  If  in  any  respect  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  to  you,  I 
know  you  will  forgive  me ;  and  through  that  forgiveness  I  shall 
the  easier  make  my  peace  with  God. 

^'  Once  more  let  me  bestow  upon  you  my  heartfelt  blessing 
for  the  much  kindness  which  I  have  received  from  you  through 
life.  O  I  vouchsafe,  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  a  brother  for  his  beloved  sister ! 

"  Believe  me,  my  dearest  sister  Mary,  your  very  affectionate 
brother,  Thomas  Campbell." 

This  letter  was  read  to  his  sister  about  two  hours  before  her 
death.  She  was  quite  sensible — sent  him  her  fervent  blessing, 
and  expired  with  his  letter  in  her  hands. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  date,  Campbell  was  in  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Ireland,  who  met  him  on  his  arrival,  remarked  that  he  was 
much  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  and  hardly  able  to  dis- 
charge, with  becoming  firmness,  the  last  sad  offices  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  His  old  friends  hastened  to  condole  with  him  ; 
but  so  many  of  their  looks  and  voices  reminded  him  of  those 
whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  in  Edinburgh,  that  their  very  ef- 

^  I  ■      w         ■       ■  .^^^— ^^—^  III!  IIIMIIMMI        ^1— ^-^PM^ii^^M  ■I.I.I—  ■  ■  .^^^— ^^^— ^.M        ■        ^—  ■    ■  —      ■  ■■  W    ■  ■  |^»»  I  ,  a 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  circumstance  that  quieted  his 
financiiU  apprehensions,  was  a  most  opportune  legacy ^  which  I  had  the 
satisfiBction  of  paying  into  his  hands  in  February.  Its  origin  was  this :  Hap- 
pening to  be  consulted  by  a  most  revered  friend,  the  lato  A.  Becket,  Esq. 
(many  years  secretary  to  David  Gacrick,  and  auth<»*  of  several  Dramas,) 
the  name  of  Campbell  was  mentioned ;  and  after  some  conversation  re- 
specting the  Poet,  who  was  personally  unknown  to  him,  Mr.  B.  expressed 
a  wish  to  leave  him  some  token  x>f  his  admiration.  The  matter  was  soon 
settled ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Becket,  in  January,  Campbell  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  himself  entitled  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds. — ^Ed. 
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forts  to  cheer  him  added  to  his  depression.  He  had  now  out- 
lived all  his  own  family — ^he  felt  himself  a  ^  brotherless  hermit,*' 
a  more  than  '^  childless"  parent ;  the  last  secret  hope  to  which 
he  had  dung  for  years  was  also  frustrated ;  and  whether  he 
looked  to  the  north  or  the  south,  clouds  and  darkness  seemed 
to  cover  the  prospect 

After  the  funeral,  he  devoted  a  few  days  to  business.  As 
heir  and  executor  to  his  sister,  he  presented  her  late  con^nion. 
Miss  Boston,  with  the  household  effects ;  made  arrangements 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Bums,  W.S.,  regarding  the  money  she  left 
him ;  and  then,  taking  a  last  sorrownil  leave  of  Edinburgh,  he 
returned  to  London — ^but  not  with  the  air  of  improved  health 
and  spirits,  which  he  had  so  <^ten  derived  from  his  former  vifflts 
to  Scotland. 

It  could  hardly  escape  the  most  casual  observer — ^much  less 
his  intimate  friends — ^that  Campbell, — to  use  the  common  phrase 
— ^was  fE»t  "  breaking  up ;''  and  they  who  now  met  him  in  the 
street,  saluted  him  with  but  ill-dissembled  sorrow. 

But  however  painful  in  other  respects,  this  eventrestored  him 
to  independence.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  were  removed  at 
the  very  crisis  when  their  weight  was  becoming  oppressive.  The 
coincidence  was  remarkable ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  relief 
it  afforded  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  health.  The  funds 
that  now  came  into  his  hands  were  upwards  of  800?. — ^but,  al- 
though bequeathed  to  him  as  a  legacy^  it  was  only,  so  far  as  it 
went,  a  repayment  of  the  principal,  as  stated  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  Robert,*  when  calculating  the  sum  required  to  educate, 
and  establish  him  in  a  mercantile  house. 

*  July  22d,  1840,  he  says,:  **  TWrty  years  sgo,  your  aunt  Mary  [the  sis- 
ter DOW  dead]  t<dd  me  that  she  had  exactly  an  income  on  wlueh  she  could 
live  [see  VoL  1.,  p.  40]  ;  but  that  it  would  ease  her  mind  very  much,  if 
she  nad  a  little  addition  to  it ;  that  she  might  accumulate  by  degrees  a 
sum  to  leave  to  the  friend  who  should  be  kindest  to  her  in  her  last  days. 
She  meant  Mrs.  Williamson,  *  her  companion ;'  but  that  poor  lady  has  gone 
before  her.  In  time  her  mcmey  has  accumulated— pHnci/Mz/Zj^  aided  by  an 
annuity  whieh  I  have  eoniinued  to  her  for  thirty  years.  K  it  were  re- 
marked that  I  am  counting  not  on  my  own  money,  bat  on  what  may  be 
left  me  by  your  aunt  Mazy,  for  the  exp^ise  of  your  education,  I  should 
say  DO  :  I  am  onhr  looking  forward  to  getting  hack  my  own  money— fp^en 
on  an  express  und^Btanding  that  it  shonld  be  restored  to  me  at  her  death 
-^f  not  sp^it  during  her  life ;  and  the  sum  she  has  bequeathed  to  m^ 
would  not  cover  wlmt  I  have  gratuitously  allow^  her — I  say  graiuitoudyr 
for  I  could  easily  have  refused  it ;  she  had  no  absolute  need  of  it ;  and  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  a  mere  increase  to  her  stock  of  accumulation. 
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The  splendid  edition  of  his  Poems  being  now  issued,  the  re* 
suit  was  eqnal  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  his  improved  means,  but  health  to  enjoy 
them.  His  intentions,  however,  of  changing  his  domicile  re- 
mained the  same ;  and  the  chief  motive  for  selecting  France  was, 
that  the  education  of  his  niece,  which  he  had  found  very  expen- 
sive in  Xfondon,  could  be  there  continued  on  terms  extremely 
moderate.  He  thought  also  that,  by  crossing  the  Channel,  his 
health  would  be  re-estabhshed ;  but  he  never,  perhaps,  took  into 
serious  consideration  the  amount  of  sacrifice  that  must  be  incur- 
red^—pecuniary  and  otherwise— before  these  changes  could  be 
effected. 

No  purchaser  was  found  for  his  lease ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
his  little  household  was  kept  up  with  the  same  comfort  and 
regularity  as  hitherto.  On.  the  first  of  June,  he  gave  an  evening 
party  to  all  his  friends  then  in  town ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  went  off  more  agreeably ;  but  in  giving  thk  party,  it  may 
be  said  he  was  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  world. 

He  then  made  .an  excursion  to  Cheltenham  ;  and,  after  con- 
sulting the  eminent  physician  of  that  place.  Dr.  Baron,  he  made 
a  short  trial  oithe  water.  I  was  then  at  Hastings  :  and,  wri- 
ting to  me,  after  his  return  home,  he  says : — "  July  6tk, — ^Your 
letter  found  me  drinking  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  for  a  fort- 
night They  did  me  much  good,  and  would  have  done  me 
more,  but  for  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold — ^indeed,  I  shall  never  think  of  Cheltenham 
without  a  shuddering  recollection — not  of '  holding  a  fire  in  my 
hand,'  but  of  holding  my  hands  over  the  fire,  on  the  first  of  July ! 
In  the  next  place,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  without  having 
got  a  decisive  answer  from  my  man  of  business  in  Edinburgh. 
This  vexatious  silence  brought  me  more  bile  than  the  waters 
could  rid  me  of.  .....  I  shall  have  a  settling  letter  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  on  Tuesday  next,  I  shall  set  out  from  hence,  vid.  Do- 
ver, niece  and  all I  am  not  without  hopes  that  we 

may  have  the  good  luck  to  meet  you  at  Dover — ^in  which  case, 
we  shall  spend  a  day  together — ^not  to  speak  of  our  better  hopes 
of  getting  you  over  to  Boulogne.  T.  C." 


Accompanied  by  my  wife  and  sister,  I  posted  to  Dover,  and 
found  the  Poet  and  Miss  Campbell  at  Uie  York  Hotel.  He  was 
in  good  spirits — ^pleased  with  the  thoi^ht  of  emancipating  him- 
self from  the  cares  and  expenses  of  £>ndon,  and  the  prospect 

19* 
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of  a  cheerful  retirement  at  Boulc^e.  In  this  feeling,  though 
thej  appeared  to  assent,  his  friends  could  hardlj  sympathize. 
But  the  step  was  taken ;  it  was  too  late  either  for  remonstrance 
or  objection — ^and  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  any  gratu- 
itous questions  of  ^'  expediency."  I  then  gave  him  letters  to 
the  Consul,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  we  spent  the  evening  together 
in  cheerful  conversation. 

Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  Campbell  and  his  affectionate 
niece  left  by  the  ^  Royal  George  steamer/'  for  Boulogne.  We 
took  leave  with  a  superstitious  feeling — as  if  ^  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before," — and  watched  their  progress,  till  the 
vessel  and  its  ominous  smoke  disappeared  in  Uie  horizon.  In 
August,  he  came  to  London  on  some  urgent  business,  regarding 
the  house  still  on  his  hands,  and  spent  a  day  with  us ;  but 
although  a  few  letters  passed  between  us,  we  never  saw  him 
again,  until  we  met  at  his  deathbed. 

From  the  letters  here  alluded  to,  I  annex  such  extracta  as 
may  sum  up  the  brief  history  of  his  residence  at  Boulogne. 
From  the  Consul  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception ;  and  two  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

"t/w/y  15^A. — ^We  had  a  slower  passage  to  this  place  than 
your  kindness  predicted — four  hours.  My  niece  was  sick — I 
was  not.  We  like  Boulogne  exceedingly.  Mr.  Hamilton  re- 
commended and  brought  us  to  a  quiet  hotel,  where  he  advises 
us  to  fix  in  preference  to  furnished  lodgings.  We  pay  thirty 
napoleons  a  month,  and  thirty  francs  to  the  servants — a  good 
sum ;  but  we  save  all  the  vexation  and  trouble  of  having  a  ser- 
vant in  lodgings.  We  have  two  bed-rooms — with  a  splendid 
sitting-room,  and  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  The  air  of  this 
upper  part  of  Boulogne  is  quite  exhilarating ;  and  my  complexion 
is  so  clear  that,  when  shaving  in  the  glass,  I  start  like  Narcis- 
sus with  astonishment  at  my  own  beauty  1  Nor  imagine  that, 
in  ascending  the  high  region  of  the  town,  we  have  failed  to  find 
high  acquaintances.  Alexander,  Prince  of  Gonzaga  and  Duke  of 
Mantua,  is  our  fellow  lodger  and  messmate  at  the  table-d*h6te. 

«  T,  C." 
*  *  «  «  * 

July  llth. — In  a  long  letter  toMr.  W.  Moxon,  in  which  he 
gives  a  similar  account  of  his  new  settlement,  he  says,  '^  As  it  is 
as  natural  for  an  author  to  hasten  into  a  book-shop,  as  for  a 
cow  to  go  to  grass,  I  repaired  to  the  first  bibliotheque  I  could 
find ;  and  there,  if  my  vanity  were  as  sensitive  as  it  once  was,  I 
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should  have  heen  sadly  mortified ;  for,  in  the  whole  long  cata- 
logue of  English  books,  there  was  no  mention  of  my  Poems  !" 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  apartments — ^rate  of  living, 
&c.,  he  continues :  "  We  always  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te, 
where  the  company  is  small  and  very  respectable — ^nothing  less 
will  serve  us  than  having  for  one  of  our  messmates — whom  do 
you  think  ?  *  Alexander,  Prince  de  Gonzaga  and  Duke  of  Man- 
tua !*  the  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  son  of  a  Princess 
Esterhazy  !  It  is  true  the  Austrians  took  his  territory  from  him, 
and  will  not  give  it  him  back — ^in  spite  of  his  repeated  protesta- 
tions. No  great  wonder,  for  he  served  under  Napoleon,  and 
fought  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  in  Spain.*  ....  He  is  a  fine 
stout  soldier-liko  man,  with  nothing  in  his  appearance  like  that 
of  a  discrowned  Prince.  ...  I  like  Boulogne  very  much — 
only  it  is  preposterously  cold  for  the  season.  ...  T.  C." 

July  21  tk, — ^In  another  letter  to  a  Mend  at  Sydenham,  he 
adverts  with  much  satisfaction  to  ihe  novelty  of  his  position — 
the  society  and  amusements  of  Boulogne,  with  sketches  of  its 
public  chsuracters,  and  adds  :  ^'  Now  that  I  am  in  an  ancient 
city,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Julius  Cassar,  with  a  history  full  of 
romantic  truths — and  still  more  romantic  lies — ^you  are  perhaps 
shrinking  at  the  prospect  of  my  opening  upon  you  a  battery  of 
antiquarian  lore.  Ah !  mercy  on  you,  dearest  *  *,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  be  so  cruel,  I  could  send  you  scribble  enough  to 
make  youj  eyes  blind.  But  I  know  that  you  despise  profane 
learning.  As  a  modern  place,  Boulogne  has  no  interesting  his- 
tory.— There  is  a  column,  to  be  sure,  called  Napoleon's,  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  ground  on  which  his  army  was  encamped ; 
and  which  the  column — ^that  '  like  a  tall  bully  hfts  its  head  and 
lies' — says,  was  meant  to  invade  England  !  There  was  no  more 
intention  to  do  so,  than  to  invade  the  moon. 

"  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  some  agreeable 
English  families  here.  Dr.  Gumming — the  son  of  a  Professor 
Gumming — ^with  whom  I  learnt  my  Hebrew  alphabet  at  Glas- 
gow— ^is  a  great  resource  to  me.  He  is  a  younger  man  than 
myself,  but  looks  nearly  as  old — just  in  order  to  keep  me  in 
countenance. 

"  The  Boulognese  are  much  handsomer — or  rather  infinitely 
less  ugly — than  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  France  that  I 

*  It  was  an  elder  brother  of  this  Prince  (as  he  afterwards  leamt)  who 
served  under  Napoleon,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic — Ed. 
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kave  seen.  I  observe  men,  women,  and  cbil<ken  as  good-look- 
ing as  the  average  of  the  English — ^beautiful  children,  too  I — ^I 
stopped  yesterday  to  shake  hands  with  a  lovely  child  about  six, 
a  perfect  model  of  Rubens'  beauty. 

*  %  m  *  * 

^'  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  shocked  by  an  exhibition  so  revolt- 
ing, that  I  should  not  relate  it  to  you  if  there  were  not  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
curiously  contrasts  a  trait  of  mercy  with  barbarity.  I  was  in- 
duced to  cross  the  square,  near  my  hotel,  and  see  a  criminal 
exposed  on  a  scaffold,  chained  to  a  post,  with  an  iron  collar 
round  his  neck.    He  looked  steadfiEustly  down.    His  crime  was 

^  his  sentence,  to  be  exposed  for  an  hour  in  this  manner, 

and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  with  hard  labor.  The  ex- 
posure of  such  a  maniac  on  a  pillory ;  instead  of  instantly 
burying  him  and  the  memory  of  his  crime  in  Bedlam,  was  a 
relic  of  barbarity.  But  it  struck  me  as  a  trait  of  modem  hu- 
manity to  learn  that,  as  he  was  known  to  be  wretchedly  poor, 
there  was  an  iron  bowl  handed  round  the  scaffold,  into  which 
bits  of  money  were  thrown  to  him  in  charity.  This  was  cer- 
tainly better  than  '  pelting  him  with  rotten  eggs.' 

"  One  of  my  amusements  is  reading  French  aloud  to  my 
niece,  an  hour  every  day.    She  has  a  liKly-teacher  besides. 

"  T.  C." 

•  •  *  •  « 

**  July  2Sth. — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  and  dis- 
tinctly informing  letter.  The  packet  of  books  came  safely  ;  but 
wo  to  me  if  a  sealed  letter  liad  been  found  in  it.  I  should  have 
had  to  pay  5/.  This  fine  on  every  sealed  letter  that  does  not 
come  by  post,  is  hard  upon  the  English,  who  are  generally  igno- 
rant of  it.  But  my  packet  was  luckily  watched  by  a  '  disinter- 
ested gentleman,'  who  carries  parcels  out  of  the  steamers, 
without  troubling  the  Custom  House ;  and  he  generously  de- 
livered it  to  me  for  the  sum  of  one/raTMj-^— a  very  kind  act  on 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  hole  in  his  garment. 

"  We  continue  to  like  Boulogne.  It  is  a  gay  place,  which 
has  many  public  amusements  ;  the  opera  and  the  *  Comedie,'  as 
well  as  concerts  and  races.  Plays  are  so  popular  (even  on  the 
Lord's  Day  !)  that  a  pious  priest  lately  concluded  his  sermon 
abruptly ;  observing  that  his  congregation  was  not,  as  usually, 
sleepy,  but  too  wideawake,  and  in  a  state  of  fidgety  impatience  ; 
by  saying,  *  My  dear  flock — Mes  chersfreres!  I  beg  pardon  for 
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haying  defamed  you  so  long ;  but  I  will  now  finish,  as  I  know 
that  many  of  you  are  gcing  to  the  Theatre  V*  ...       T.  C." 

*  4r  »  *  «  «r 

"  Aup.  2  2(f.'^— Having  come  to  London,"  he  writes,  "  to  get 
rid  of  my  lease,  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  is  in  a  faar  way  of  being 
adjusted  :''t  ^^^  ™  another  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  he  says :  "  The 
business  in  question  obliges  me  to  bring  the  best  proof  I  can, 

that  I  am  sixty-six  years  of  age I  am  sorry  to  trouble 

you  ;  but  it  would  settle  the  matter  at  once,  if  you  would  apply 
to  the  University  for  a  sight  of  the  date  of  my  matriculation, 
when  I  must  have  been  tlurteen  years  old.  If  you  camiot  get  a 
sight  of  this  record,  your  own  declaration  that  you  have  known 
me  £rom  my  boyhood,  and  believe  me  to  be  of  the  age  men- 
tioned, would  suffice.  .  .  .  Have  the  goodness  to  write  to 
this  effect  to  John  Trdvers,  Esq.,  St.  Swithin's  Lane.     T.  C." 

The  object  for  which  this  document  was  required,  was  an 
annuity.  For  certain  reasons — ^all  specified  with  deep  feeling  in 
one  of  his  private  letters — ^he  had  resolved  to  sink  most  of  the 
principal,  derived  from  his  late  sister,  in  the  purchase  of  an  annu- 
ity ;  and  before  leaving  town,  he  actually  paid  to  one  of  the 
public  offices,  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  500^.  Nothing  could 
nave  been  more  injudicious.  The  dread  of  ^  running  through 
the  prindpaT  appears  to  have  driven  him  to  this  step.  He  had 
calculated  that,  with  the  annuity  thus  purchased,  the  profits  of 
his  new  edition,  and  his  pension,  he  should  be  able  to  keep 
house  without  any  farther  deduction  from  Ihe  principal.  But  he 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  life,  which,  at  the  very  time, 
was  in  a  precarious  state ;  and,  by  acting  without  advice,  the 
money  was  lost.  Of  this,  however,  notlung  transpired  until 
alter  his  death. 

In  tiie  meantime,  his  books  and  furniture  were,  all  packed  up, 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  steamer  to  Boulogne.  Of  the  cii|3um- 
stances  attending  tiiis  laborious  operittion,  he  sent  the  following 
account  to  a  friend  at  Sydenham : — 

*'  8,  YicrroBiA  Squakb,  Pdiuoo,  London,  8ept  10, 1848. 
**My  dearest  Friend, 

'*  Day  after  day  has  elapsed,  during  which  I  have  not 


*  To  W,  Moxon,  Esq,  Bairister,  Ac. 

I  Here  follow  some  yeiy  touching  passages — all  showing  the  exoellenoe 
of  the  Poet's  heart — ^but  whid],  like  many  others  of  a  simOar  kind,  tiie 
Editor  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish. 
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had  the  power  of  writing  to  you — owing  to  sheer  &tigue.  In 
removing  to  France,  I  wish  to  take  no  more  books  with  me  than 
I  shall  be  likely  to  have  occasion  to  consult ;  but,  in  order  to 
select  the  books  likely  to  be  consulted,  I  must  consult  my  whole 
library — and  that  has  now  become  .immense.  Thank  God,  on 
Saturday  last  this  part  of  my  labor  was  accomplished  with  the 
assistance  of  my  niece. 

*  «  «  *  4r 

''  Three  years  ago,  I  sold  off  a  thousand  of  my  books,  at  a 
pitifully  low  price.  Last  week  I  got  221.  for  some  250  volumes 
— or  about  2s,  a  yolume — ^which  was  a  fsdr  price.  I  had,  be- 
sides these,  a  lot  of  downright  trashy  books,  which  were  not 
worth  cartage,  or  porterage.  To  dispose  of  these,  I  called  a 
council  extraordinary  of  my  grocer  —  my  tobacconist — my 
cheesemonger — and  my  buttermonger,  to  sell  the  printed  lum- 
ber at  so  much  a  pound.  Would  you  believe  it?  These  pur- 
chasers were  more  msolent  critics  on  my  books,  than  even  the 
second-hand  booksellers!  Neither  the  Edinburgh  nor  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  could  treat  books  more  cavalierly.  ^  What 
will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Snuffman,  for  this  large  bundle  of  duode- 
cimos ? — it  weighs,  I  am  sure,  ten  pounds.'  *  Poh — ^pshaw — ^I 
would  not  give  you  a  farthing,  sir,  for  a  thousand  books  of  such 
trash  I'  '  And  what  is  your  objection  to  these  poor  books  ?' 
*  Why,  sir,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  has  a  leaf  that  will 
wrap  up  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  snuff  I'  At  last  the  grocer — ^I 
suppose,  sweeter  tempered  than  the  rest  from  his  dealing  in 
sweets — stepped  up~to  my  comfort,  and  laying  his  hand  on  a 
parcel  of  folio  sermons — ^the  most  unreadable  that  were  ever 
unread — *  Ha,'  said  he,  *  here  are  some  real  good  books  !'  *  Oh, 
yes,'  I  answered,  *  most  pious  books  I'  *  Yes,  indeed,'  responded 
the  grocer — *  one  leaf  of  them  will  wrap  up  a  whole  pound  of 
raisins.' 

^  Is  it  not  humbling,  my  dearest  friend,  that  we  poets  and 
preachers — ^who  are  too  sublime  for  vulgar  understandings,  and 
come  to  be  sold  as  lumber — should  be  thus  contumeliously 
treated  by  buttermen  and  cheesemongers  ? 

"  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  B that  you 

stood  the  journey  so  wefl.  ....  I  keep  my  health,  though  my 
cheeks,  perhaps,  are  not  so  blooming  as  they  were;  but  my 
mind  is  springy  and  serene.  ...  I  shall  write  to  you  from 
Boulogne.  Adieu  I  my  best  and  dearest  friend.  The  world 
contains  none  that  loves  you  better  than  T.  0." 
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In  a  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  Campbell  was  again  in 
Boulogne,  where  he  had  taken,  and  was  now  furnishing,  an  old 
mansion  in  the  upper  town.  With  the  view  of  continuing  his 
MS.  work  on  ancient  geography,  he  writes  to  Mr.  W.  Moxon, — 
"  I  very  much  wish  to  have  two  books — ^Wilkinson's  *  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Ancient  £^pt;'  the  other,  Wilkinson  on 
*  Egyptian  Agriculture.'  As  I  wish  to  put  you  to  as  Uttle  un- 
necessary expense  as  possible  on  my  account,  I  will  immediate- 
ly, on  receiving  notice  that  you  have  got  these  books,  remit  you 
the  price  of  them ;"  thus  evincing  his  characteristic  punctuahty, 
and  indicating  the  subject  which  was  now  to  occupy  his  mind 
and  pen. 

His  next  letter,  addressed  to  me  from  his  new  housey  evinces 
the  same  cheerful  tone,  which  he  maintained  to  the  very  last : — 

'^Boulogne,  Rue  St.  Jean,  l^h  October,  1848. 
"My  dear  Beattie, 

^'  I  have  been  here  a  good  number  of  days,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  down  carpets  and  putting  up  shelves  of  books 
has  so  much  beset  me,  as  to  make  me  a  bad  correspondent.  I 
send  you  my  address,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you.  Do  send  me  all  your  news,  and,  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian, return  good  for  evil ;  that  is,  send  me  one  of  your  own  de- 
lightful letters  in  return  for  one  of  my  dull  ones. 

"  One  of  my  chief  objects  in  coming  to  this  place  was  that  of 
being  able  to  educate  my  niece  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  to 
live,  upon  the  whole,  cheaper.  In  this  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed.. Living  here  is  dearer  than  generally  in  France,  but 
cheaper  than  in  London  by  far.  I  should  say  that  200Z.  will  go 
as  far  here  as  300Z.  in  England,  or  at  least  in  London.  With 
regard  to  the  climate,  1  must  speak  respectfully  of  it,  lest  it 
should  think  me  ungrateful.  It  agrees  with  me  very  well.  It 
is,  deservedly  I  think,  reckoned  about  the  best  in  Europe ;  but 
pray  let  it  be  between  ourselves,  and  don't  let  the  climate  know 
what  I  have  said  of  it. — It  is  a  keen,  cold  climate  at  present. 
These  equinoctial  winds,  which  I  had  the  start  of  but  by  a  few 
days,  and  which  I  dreaded  so  much,  seem  resolved  to  have 
their  revenge  upon  me,  even  on  terra-firma.  The  land  is  firm 
enough,  but  the  equinoctials  have  blown  so  vehemently,  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  afraid  of  being  carried  up  to  heaven,  like 
Romulus,  in  a  whirlwind,  whilst  walking  the  streets. 

"  I  have  taken  a  house  unfurnished,  at  38^.  a  year,  taxes  in- 
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duded.    Do  write  to  me  aocm,  dear  Dr.  Beattie,  and  believe  me 
youri^ectionaie fnend —  T.  C.'' 

Oct  15th* — He  writes :  ^  The  equinoctial  gales  have  set  in 
so  forionsly,  that  it  is  diffioolt  to  keep  one's  feet  in  walking  the 
streets.  I  fear  we  shall  hear  &r  too  much  of  their  ravage  on 
the  coast"  Ilien,  alluding  to  his  fireside  comforts,  he  says, — 
'^  We  hare  with  us  the  daughter  t)f  a  Scotch  friend* — ^a  nice, 
pleasant  girl,  about  twenty,  who  is  an  accession  to  our  society. 
She  is  to  stop  on  her  visit  to  us  for  some  four  months.  When 
the  winds  cease  to  chill  my  marrow,  I  trust  to  send  you  a  more 
entertaining  letter.  Though  frigid  in  body,  yet  ever  warmly  at 
heart,  I  renuun  yours —  T.  C.^ 

*^Nov.  2*1  th, — ^The  weather  has  been  milder  of  late.  I  con- 
tinue to  like  this  place  in  many  respects. — ^We  have  very  agree- 
able society ;  and,  except  that  its  streets  are  semi-perpendicular, 
up  and  down,  it  is  very  habitable.  But  one  misfortune  attends 
the  Hterary  man  here — ^there  is  no  getting'6ool»  over  from  Eng- 
land, without  a  degree  of  trouble  that  amounts  to  vexation. 
On  the  English  side  of  the  water,  I  daro  say,  there  are  also 
many  Custom-house  plagues;  but  here  they  are  abundant.  If 
they  would  declare  at  once  that  English  books  were  prohibited, 
there  would,  at  least,  be  something  downright  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  but  they  allow  English  books  to  be  imported,  and  when 
arrived  at  the  Douane,  you  are  told  that  they  must  be  trans- 
mitted for  inspection  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  .... 

"T.  C." 
«  •  •  •  « 

In  a  few  short  notes  written  subsequently,  he  reiterates  the 
complaint  of  ^  keen,  cold  weather,"  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
feeling  of  indolence  and  torpor  that  appeared  to  grow  upon  him. 
But,  unhappily,  the  feeling  of  continual  chilliness  which  he  de- 
scribes as  distressing  was  to  be  explained  on  grounds  more 
serious  than  climate---it  indicated  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of 
disease.      He  continued,  however,  to  accommodate  himself 


♦  Robert  Oamxthers,  Esq^  of  lavemeas,  the  Poef  a  attached  friend,  who 
often  met  himiniownand  at  Hampstead;  and  in  hia  "Mornings  with 
Campbell,"  lately  published,  has  given  some  interestii^  aketcfaee  of  the 
Poetrs  life  and  oooyersation.  Miss  Canruthers  spent  the  winter  with  the 
Poet  and  his  Niece,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Park,  the  sculptor,  whose  bust  of  CampbeU,  taken  in  1840,  is  justly  ad- 
mired 
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rigidly  to  circumstances.  He  laid  down  a  plan  of  daily  study — 
joined  one  or  two  parties  at  the  Consul's — and,  by  diversifying 
his  time  with  reading,  walking,  and  conversation,  endeavored  to 
remedy  the  many  inconveniences  of  his  new  and  strange  resi- 
dence. But  there  is  no  substitute  for  old  ^ends.  Philosopher 
as  he  was,  and  strove  to  be,  the  home-sickness  was  upon  him ; 
and  though  he  generously  spared  his  friends  that  conviction,;  the 
hxA  cannot  be  disputed. 

Me  had  now  begun  to  look  about  him ;  and  the  following  let- 
ter shows  that  his  talent  for  observation  was  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  sketch  he  gives  was — ^then,  at  least — a  too  faithful  picture 
of  Boulogne  adv^turers : — 

**  6f  Rue  St.  Jean,  Boulooiie  sue  Her,  Dee,  7. 
*^My  dear  Williams, 

"  I  THANK  you  for  your  letter  very  much,  and  ask  your 
pardon  for  not  having  written  to  you  sooner.  But  it  has  pleased 
DiBstiny  to  inflict  me  witb  incurable  indolence.  In  answer  to 
your  kind  question,  how  I  go  on  in  this  place,  I  can  say  that  I 
go  on  pretty  well.  At  first,  the  chmate  was  delightful — ^but  for 
several  weeks  past  it  has  been  very  severe  and  gloomy  by  turns, 
"  I  find  a  great  many  English  here — ^the  most  of  whom  are 
swindlers — though  some  of  us  are  honest !  In  fact,  this  place 
is  resorted  to  by  the  Slite  of  English  rogues.  They  come  over 
and  hunt  in  packs  of  half  a  dozen.  One  of  superior  stature  and 
address  is  elected  the  leader  of  a  pack.  He  lodges  at  the  best 
hotel.  He  has  a  secretary  for  show,  and  a  gentleman-like  ser- 
vant. His  other  agents  lodge  apart,  ai^d  go  about  pricemg 
goods  of  all  portable  kinds — ^but  almost  always  alleging  their 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  buying.  The  French  shopkeeper — 
a  knave,  like  all  of  the  vocation — says,  *  Well !  but  don't  mind 
immediate  payment.  I  will  trust  you.'  '  Ah,  no,  sir,'  says  the 
craftier  English  knave,  '  I  never  incur  debt.'  Well,  thinks  the 
French  rogue,  this  must  be  an  honest  man,  and  detains  him  in 
conversation.     *  Do  you  happen,'  he  says,  '  to  know  among  your 

countrymen  the  Honorable  D.  K.  W ,  who  lives  at  the 

Grand  Hotel  V  *  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  as  well  as  a  humble  man 
like  myself  can  know  a  man  of  his  great  fortune  and  family.' 
*  Ah,'  says  the  Gallic  crafty^  *  and  is  he  rich  f  *  Oh,  immense- 
ly !'  *  And  what  sort  of  man  is  he  ?'  *  Why,  a  very  good  sort 
of  man — but  studious,  absent,  and  a  great  simpleton  /'  '  Ha, 
could  you  get  him  to  me  for  a  customer  ?  and  I  will  ^ve  you 
so  many  francs.'    '  Well,  I  will  try' — ^pocketing  the  francs.  * 
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"  Next  day  the  honorable  and  reverend  D.  K,  W comes 

to  the  shop,  and  higgles  marvellously  with  the  shopman,  who 
charges  hun,  as  an  Englishman,  only  three  prices.  The  goods 
are  sent — ^but  next  day  the  reverend  and  honorable  D.  K. 

W is  not  to  be  heard  o^  having  decamped — ^who  knows 

where?"     *     *     * 

In  conclusion,  he  says :  "  This  place  is  in  so  &r  agreeable, 
that  you  can  live  for  about  two-thirds  of  what  living  would  cost 
you  in  England.  The  few  English  with  whom  I  have  formed 
intimacy  are  amiable  and  unexceptionable.  The  French  are,  of 
course,  less  my  favorites  than  the  Agreeables  of  my  native  land. 
You  know  that  I  have  never  been  a  disparager  of  *  the  French ;' 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  accused  of  being  too  much  their 
favorer  ;  so  that  you  will  accept  my  evidence  when  I  tell  you, 
that  whereas  we  have  a  sour  feeling  towards  the  French,  their 
feeling  towards  us  is  rank  bitterness.  Trusting  that  this  will 
find  you  and  yours  in  health  «nd  happiness, 

"  I  remain,  <fcc.,  T.  0." 

<<ToD.£.  Williamfl^  Esq.,  <bc. 4ec" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BOULOGNE— THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

In  the  condition  described,  and  in  a  climate  by  no  means 
friendly  to  his  constitution,  Campbell  was  overtaken  by  a  severe 
winter.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  daily  life  was  changed.  With 
few  or  none  of  the  resources  which  the  habits  of  forty  years  had 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort — no  familiar  friends — ^no  lite- 
rary club — ^he  soon  found  the  high  town  of  Boulogne  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  as  a  learned  retirement.  But  it  was  the 
place  of  his  choice ;  and,  having  made  that  choice  in  the  height 
of  summer,  without  suiBciently  calculating,  perhaps,  the  changes 
of  season,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake.  In  the  society 
of  his  niece,  and  of  one  or  two  private  residents,  he  sought  com-  . 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  a  wider  circle — ^that  of  which  he  had 
long  been  the  ornament ;  and,  watching  the  great  world  only 
through  the  loopholes  of  retreat,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
change.  Reduced  to  what  he  had  so  pathetically  described — 
the  condition  of  "  a  widowed  sire" — 

**  A  lonely  hermit  Id  the  vale  of  years," 

he  had  still,  like  the  English  Seneca,  "  somewhat  of  the  best 
things,  which  he  would  thankfully  enjoy,  and  want  the  rest  with 
contentment."  He  had  found  by  experience  that  "  amidst  the 
rolling  and  turbulence  of  present  things,  nothing  doth  so  estab- 
lish the  mind  as  a  look  above  them — a  look  beyond  them."  By 
the  free  use  of  his  pen,  he  still  hoped  to  maintain  his  position 
in  the  literary  world.  Determined  not  to  vegetate  in  retirement, 
he  had  laid  down  a  plan  to  which  he  meant  to  adhere,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  time ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  mind, ,  he 
had  a  £air  prospect  of  making  up  for  those  physical  privations, 
which  men  of  the  world  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  the  greatest 
trials  of  life.  He  looked  also,  as  he  has  told  us,  to  a  better  im- 
mortality than  that  of  hterary  fame — ^to  "  the  existence  which 
shall  commence  when  the  stone  is  laid  over  my  head,"*  and, 

*  See  page  878  of  this  volume^ 
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with  Buch  hopes  to  prompt  and  direct  his  studies,  he  desired  to 
exemplify  in  his  own  practice,  what  he  had  so  eloquently  recom- 
mended in  his  poems — 

**  When  wisdom  shall  assuage, 
Hie  grief  and  paasioii  of  our  mener  age, 
Tho'  dull  the  aoee  of  life,  and  fu  away 
Each  flower  that  hailed  the  dawning  oi  the  day ; 
Tet^  o'er  her  lorelj  hopes  that  once  were  dear. 
The  time-taoght  spirit,  penaiTe,  not  severe. 
With  milder  griefe  her  aged  eye  shall  fill. 
And  weep  their  fiEdaehood,  though  she  loyea  tbem  stilL'' 

He  calculated  ^  not  upon  a  long,  but  a  useful  life" — ^he  even 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  *^  lease  had  almost  expired  ;^' 
but  yet  the  mere  &ct  of  his  having  recently  purchased  an  annu- 
ity,  shows  that  he  still  flattered  himself  wiUi  the  hope  of  length- 
ened days.  He  imagined,  perhaps,  that  the  tranquil  life  upon 
which  he  had  now  resolved  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon 
bis  health,  and  conduct  him  even  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  his 
father.  Such  hope,  indeed,  I  had  heard  him  express;  and 
though  it  may  have  been  often  damped  by  his  own  bodily  sen- 
sations, it  was  the  hope  that  attended  him  to  his  very  last  day 
in  England.  At  Boulogne,  although  he  never  kwt  his  fortitude, 
nor  expressed  much  soUcitude  on  Qie  subject  of  his  health,  this 
hope  becaine  much  less  sanguine,  until  it  finally  subsided  into 
the  conviction  that  his  days  were  numbered. 

«  *  »  «  « 

His  first  effort,  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  domicile,  was 
to  arrange  and  classify  his  library ;  but  the  labor  was  more  than 
he  could  accomplish;  and  the  books  were  never  restored  to 
thdr  shelves.  On  every  volume,  however,  in  compliment  to  his 
niece,  he  wrote  his  name — ^thereby  enhancing  its  value — and 
giving  it  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  His 
correspondence  was  soon  limited  to  two  or  three  old  friends. 
His  notes  from  Boulogne,  though  unusually  short,  and  seldom 
written,  perhaps,  but  in  answer  to  some  pressing  inquiry  about 
his  health,  were  nevertheless  cheerful  and  even  fecetious — com- 
plaining of  nothing  but  the  cold  winter — the  "breezy  heights" 
and  "  slippery  streets"  of  the  town ;  but  his  thoughts  lay  much 
deeper — ^turning  upon  the  solemn  question,  in  his  own  words — 

**  Say,  what  days  shall  I  inherit  S 
Tel],  my  soul,  their  sum  T 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  his  habits  became  more  and  more 
retired — and  necessarily  so,  for  his  health  was  rapidly  declining ; 
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and  although  he  muBtered  strength,  in  one  or  two  instanoesy  to 
join  a  friendly  dinner  party  at  l£e  British  consulate,  Mr.  Ham- 
Uton  remarked  symptoms  of  increased  languor  and  debility, 
which  were  much  aggravated  by  his  habitual  disregard  of  regi- 
men.* His  furthest  walk  did  not  extend  beyond  the  readings 
room,  in  th^  lower  town ;  and  his  daily  promenades  were  often 
confined  to  a  short  turn  on  the  Boulevards,  attended  by  his 
niece,  when  the  weather  was  inviting.  But  these  were  gradu- 
ally shortened,  until,  at  last,  with  his  books  around  him,  and  the 
comfort  of  a  cheerful  hearth,,  he  resigned  himself  to  an  arm-chair 
in  the  library,  and  shut  hiniself  up  for  the  winter. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  work  already 
named — ^lectures  or  lessons  on  classical  geography;*  and  to 
render  it  worthy  of  his  own  name,  he  entered  upon  an  exten- 
sive course  of  reading.  To  have  carried  out  his  plan  to  the 
extent  proposed,  would  have  engaged  him  for  at  least  two 
years;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  labor,  and  well  calculated,  he 
thought,  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  school  libraries.  The 
new  year,  however,  brought  additional  causes  for  alarm.  He 
complained  of  debility,  and  felt  increased  disinclination  to  mental 
or  bodily  exertion.  His  usual  studies  were  laid  aside ;  and 
what  was  formerly  resorted  to  as  a  pleasant  relaxation,  was  now 
regarded  as  an  insufferable  task.  His  interest  in  political  events, 
however,  was  little  .abated.  The  daily  papers  threw  open  to 
him  the  great  political  movements,  in  which  he  often  evinced 
the  anxiety  of  a  patriot,  with  a  foreshadowing  of  events  that 
was  almost  prophetic.  He  still  dreaded  and  foretold  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia,  and  her  designs  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
,  Continent— 

*'..,,  Norwefipan  woods  shall  build 

His  fleets ;  me  Swede  his  Tassal,  and  the  Dane ; 
The  glebe  of  fifty  kingdoms  shall  be  tillM, 
To  feed  lus  dasBliiig,  desolatiDg  train." 

At  length,  as  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  increased,  he 
dropped  Si  personal  intercourse  with  his  friends — several  of 
whom  were  his  countrymen — ^residents  in  Boulogne ;  and  it 
was,  latterly,  only  by  messages  that  any  .communication  was 
kept  open.  His  reluctance  to  see  company  amounted  to  pro- 
hibition ;  and  several,  whose  conversation  might  have  diverted 
his  attention  or  soothed  his  mind,  were  discouraged  by  the  daily 
answer,  that  *^  he  was  not  weU  enough  to  see  any  one." 


•  This  WQik  was  to  faaTS  been  entitled  «<  Lectuns  to  my  Niece." 
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But  although  unable  to  reoeiye  his  friends,  he  was  not  left 
to  a  cheerless  solitude.  His  favorite  auUiors  were  read  to  him ; 
letters  from  anxious  and  admiring  friends  followed  him  to  his 
retreat ;  the  public  prints  spoke  of  him  as  thej  had  ever  done  ; 
he  had  the  most  pleasing  evidence  that  the  world,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  forget,  had  not  forgotten  him ;  and  that,  to  his 
private  friends,  Stance  and  separation  had  only  rendered  his 
memory  more  precious.  He  was  always  fond  of  music — ^par- 
ticularly those  airs  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  early 
life.  His  great  fiivorite  was  the  Marseillaise  hynm,  which  he 
first  heard  at  Ratisbon,  in  1800 ;  and  he  now  listened  with  evi- 
dent satis&ction  while  Miss  Campbell  played  it  to  him.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  his  library  was  the  family-room ;  and  of- 
ten, when  the  hours  appeared  to  move  heavily,  some  witty  or 
quaint  remark  from  the  invalid  threw  a  cheerfrtl  light  into  the 
httle  circle,*  and  inspired  hopes  which  the  speaker  himself^ 
nevertheless,  could  not  feel.  He  appeared  to  be  fully  aware 
of  his  situation  ;  and  confessed,  when  speaking  of  his  own  sen- 
sations, that  he  *^  had  a  forecast  of  death."  In  conversation, 
however,  he  still  continued  cheerful  and  communicative — quoting 
his  favorite  authors,  and  pointing  out  their  beauties. 

«t  *  ♦  *  «r  ' 

It  was  now  more  than  two  months  since  I  had  received  any 
letter  from  his  own  hand  ;  and  the  casual  reports  that  reached 
me  from  Boulogne  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  At  length, 
in  answer  to  one  of  my  letters,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  the  actual  state  of  his  health,  I  received  the  following 
particulars  from  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Campbell : — 

"  Feb.  IZth, — I  ask  pardon  for  having  allowed  your  very  kind 
note  to  remain  so  long  unanswered.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  exceedingly  occupied.  ....  The  weather  here  is  misera- 
bly cold ;  and  our  house  being  built  for  summer — ^fuU  of  air- 
holes, doors,  and  windows — ^you  may  imagine  we  are  not  quite 
so  comfortable  as  we  should  like  to  be.  By  means  of  list, 
paper,  and  a  large  screen,  I  have  managed  to  improve  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  library,  where  my" uncle. generally  sits;  but 
with  all  this,  his  body  is  constantly  chilled,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  from  nothing  but  cold.  His  health  is  not  by  any' 
means  improved  by  Boulogne ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  observed 
him  get  daily  worse  for  some  time  back ;  but  I  am  in  hopes 


«  Oompriaiog  llias  Oamithen,  now  Hrs.  P.  Park. 
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when  the  warm  weather  comes,  that  he  will  revive.  .  .  »  .  Mj 
uncle  is  not  writing  anything  at  present :  it  is  a  great  pain  to 
him  to  write  two  or  three  lines.  ....  M.  0." 

On  receipt  of  this  sad  report  I  wrote  to  the  Poet,  and  also  to 
Miss  Campbell,  with  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  the  absence  of  his  usual  niedical  adviser. 
After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  when  some  improvement 
had  taken  place,  he  wrote  as  foUows^t  was  his  last  letter : — 

"  March  23c?. — ^This  climate  upon  the  whole  agreed  with  my 
health,  but  now  the  coldness  of  it  renders  me  torpid  and  indo- 
lent. If  I  had  money  to  spare,  I  should  remove  to  a  warmer 
spot — but  I  am  in  a  cleft  stick  ;  for  I  have  neither  money  to 
meet  the  expense,  nor  courage  to  face  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
removal.  .  ;  .  .  .  From  so  dull  a  place  as  this,  you  can  hardly 
expect  that  I  should  send  you  much  interesting  news.  This  is 
a  city  of  priests,  cloisters,  and  bells.  The  last  of  them  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  hours — ^but  they  fail  to  do  so  ;  for  they 
clash  and  clank  all  together,  so  that  to  my  ears  they  are  a&  un- 
intelligible as  persons  in  a  squabble — ^all  speaking  at  the  same 
time.  ....  I  amuse  myself  with  my  favorite  study,  Ancient 
History,  and  sometimes  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I 
discover  novelties  in  the  subject.  Ainong  these  is  this — ^that, 
whereas  it  was  my  fiiU  belief  that  the  Greeks  invented  almost 
everything  for  themselves,  I  now  perceive  that  they  borrowed 
almost  everything — ^their  oracles,  their  mysteries,  their  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  from  Egypt ;  although  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  Greeks  were  improving  borrowers.  .  .  . 

"  T.  C." 

"  April  28." — ^I  was  informed,  "  His  health,  though  not  what 
it  used  to  be  in  London,  is-  much  better  now,  since  the  weather 
has  come  in  more  mild M.  C." 

The  slight  improvement  here  mentioned  was  soon  followed 
by  an  aggravation  of  symptoms,  a  gradual  and  visible  decay  of 
bodily  strength,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  He  could  no 
longer  apply  to  any  definite  task  ;  but  he  added,  though  at  long 
intervals,  a  few  pages  to  his  proposed  lectures  ;  and  endeavored 
to  find  amusement  in  reading,  or  the  conversation  of  his  niece, 
whose  education  was  still  continued  under  bis  direction.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  he  was  suflSciently  well  to  write  a  codicil  to 
Ids  will,  by  which  he  left  her  all  moneys  and  personal  effects 
belonging  to  him,  or  to  which  he  might  be  entitled,  in  the 
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tingdom  of  France,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  This  was, 
probably,  the  last  document  written  with  his  own  hand.  And 
now  he  might  have  said,  with  an  elder  poet,  "  I  have  done  with 
the  world — ^I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  life,  and 
have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  draught  T 

m  *  *  *  * 

In  another  month  our  worst  apprehensions  were  confirmed 
by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Campbell : — 
"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  my  poor  uncle  has  been  very  ilL 
He  is  now  confined  to  bed ;  and  although  Dr.  Allatt  says  there 
is  no  immediate  danger,  he  has  little  hopes  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery. Although  he  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  weakness,  his 
mind  is  perfectly  collected." 

This  was  the  time  when  I  knew,  fi*om  experience,  that  the 
visit  of  an  old  firiend  would  be  thankfully  received.  He  had 
often  told  me  that  if  taken  serumsly  ill,  care  should  be  taken 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  fact ;  and  with  that  conditional  assu- 
rance we  had  parted.  So  long,  therefore,  as  I  did  not  hear  to 
the  contrary,  I  flattered  myseS  with  the  hope,  though  ill-found- 
ed,  that  he  would  recruit  as  formerly  when  the  warm  weather 
came;  But  now  that  the  case  appeared  in  its  worst  light,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  part  I  was  called  on  to  perform* 
— ^although  several  days  elapsed  before  I  was  enabled  to  cany 
my  wishes  into  eflect. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  jfrom  a  private  journal,  writ- 
ten at  the  time.  But  to  select  such  passages  only  as  may 
bring  the  closing  scene  before  the  reader  is  a  difScult — a  delicate 
task.  It  is  only  from  a  sense  of  historical  responsibility,  and 
with  a  timid  hand,  that  I  venture  to  make  the  attempt ;  omit- 
ting, as  far  as  I  can,  all  professional  detaik : — 

**  June  4th, — Having  executed  the  commissions  contained  in 
Miss  Campbeirs  letter,  I  made  what  arrangements  I  could  for 

*  [Having  serious  illneas  in  niy  own  fiunily  at  the  time,  it  was  not  easv 
to  decide  between  two  duties ;  but  tibe  moment  the  state  of  the  Poetrs 
health  was  motioned  to  her,  my  wife  foigot  her  own,  and  resolved — 
though  at  imminent  risk — ^to  accompany  me  to  his  bedside.  The  pro^>ect 
of  engaging  in  the  actiye  duties  of  Ohnstian  charity  inspired  her,  as  usual, 
with  renewed  strength.  In  this  resdutioD  she  was  supported  hy  her  sister, 
who,  like  herself  had  ministered  to  the  Poet  under  many  painful  drcum- 
stanoes,  and  drawn  fix)m  him  the  grateful  ooofessioD,  that  if  conscdation 
was  to  be  found  in  society,  experience  told  him  it  was  in  theirs.  This 
much  is  due  to  the  memoir  of  lx>thr--and  such  as,  in  truth  and  teoderaesa, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  notice  for  the  last  time.-*-£D.] 
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ten  days'  absence.  We  started  from  London  at  half-past  eleven 
•—reached  Folkestone  at  a  quarter  before  three ;  and  next 
morning  proceeded  by  the  first  packet  for  Boulogne,  where  wo 
arrived  early  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  H6tel  des  Bains,  we 
went  to  the  Poet's  house  in  the  Upper  Town.  Miss  Campbell 
had  been  very  anxious  for  our  arrival,  both  on  her  uncle's  ac- 
count and  her  own.  She  had  only  a  Religieuse  to  assist  her  in 
the  duties  of  the  sick  chamber.  She  told  us  her  uncle  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  more  than  three  weeks,  and  thought 
we  should  find  him  much  altered.  I)r.  Allatt,  an  English  phy- 
sician at  Boulogne,  had  seen  him  frequently,  but  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless.  Great  interest  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Consul  and  other  British  residents  during  his  illness,  and  per- 
sonal inquiries  were  made  daily  at  the  house ;  but  he  had  nei- 
ther seen  nor  conversed  with  any  one  for  many  weeks. 

*  *  He  »k  « 

"  We  then  entered  the  library,  adjoining  the  Poet's  bedroom, 
and  the  next  minute  found  us  at  his  side.  We  were  all  greatly 
shocked ;  for  he  was  sadly  changed.  The  arrival  of  old  friends 
seemed  to  revive  him.  His  words  were,  as  he  held  my  hand — 
*  Visit  of  angels  from  heaven,'  —  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
dreary  interval  since  we  parted  in  London.  He  spoke  to  each 
with  a  faint  smile,  but  in  few  words,  and  with  that  peculiar 
lightening  of  the  eye  which  gave  forcible  expression  to  ail  he 


**  To  every  question  respecting  his  health,  he  merely  repeat- 
ed— *  tolerably  well ;'  and  then,  with  an  apathy  as  if  he  felt 
little  interest  in  the  subject,  he  turned  to  something  else,  or  re- 
mained silent.  He  was  not  suffering  from  any  pain ;  all  that 
he  complained  of  was  weakness,  and  a  morbid  sensation  of  chil- 
hness,  for  which  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  stimulants.  He  lay 
on  his  left  side  in  a  half  reclining  posture,  looking  to  the  win- 
dows eastward,  and  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  in  his  coun- 
tenance that  was  very  touching.  To  others  it  seemed  to  ad- 
dress an  appealing  question — *  What  is  to  be  done  ?'  I  must 
not  allow  fancy  to  be  mixed  up  with  these  little  details ;  but 
words,  we  thought,  could  not  have  asked  the  question  more 
plainly 

"  I  remarked  that  his  ey^s  followed  me,  as  I  passed  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
had  much  to  say — but  little  strength  to  say  it.  This  was  still 
more  evident  when,  holding  out  his  hand  eagerly,  he  again 
thanked  us  with  a  feeble  voice  for  this  proof  of  old  friendship. 
Vol.  II.— 20 
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^  I  then  left  bim  to  recover  from  the  excitement  caused  hy 
our  visit,  and  returned  to  hia  bedside  late  in  the  evening.  Gfe 
was  then  quite  calm — like  a  person  half  asleep-— but  perfectly- 
sensible.  .  .  I  told  him  several  incidents  that  had  happened 
amongst  his  London  friends  since  he  left  them,  with  the  kind 
messages  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  To  these  he  listened  with 
much  interest,  but  made  no  reply.  The  only  question  he  had 
strength  to  ask  was  respecting  the  health  of  a  much  valued 
friend  at  Sydenham ;  and  my  answer  being  satisfactory,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  much  comforted. 

n  *  m  *  * 

"  June  Qth. — This  morning  he  appeared  to  have  rallied  a 
little.  He  looked  cheerful — expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  familiar  faces — and  made  an  effort  to  maintain  a  little  con- 
versation, but  in  a  feeble  voice.  He  was  deeply  sensible,  as 
usual,  of  any  kindness  done  or  intended — and  in  his  mind,  a 
trivial  service  assumed  undue  importance.  In  the  course  of  tiie 
morning  he  spoke  more  freely  of  himself.  .  .  .  His  strength 
was  mote  reduced  than  I  had  imagined ;  for  while  assisting 
him  to  change  his  posture  and  get  out  of  bed,  he  fell  back  in  a 
fiunting  fit,  and  remained  insensible  for  some  minutes.  This  I 
was  told  had  occurred  before — and  the  least  effort  sufficed  to 
produce  it  The  fact  was  very  discouraging ;  and,  coupled  with 
the  actual  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  left  in  our  minds 
but  a  fidnt  glimmer  of  hope — ^if  hope  it  might  be  called.  He 
had  seen  no  private  or  professional  friend  but  Dr.  Allatt  for 
many  weeks." 

%  *  4t  *  * 

"  It  was  curious  to  observe  a  Meligieuse—one  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity — ^keeping  watch  at  the  Poet's  bedside  during  the 
night — expressing  a  tender  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  an  experienced  nurse.  But  yet  it  was  a 
sad  proof  of  exile — sick  and  a  stranger — to  be  thus  watched. 
Her  attention,  however,  was  rendered  doubly  acceptable  by  its 
motive — ^that  of  Christian  charity.* 

*'  I  have  passed  great  part  of  the  day  at  the  sufferer's  bed- 
side. The  conversation  was  very  limited,  carried  on  in  whis- 
pers ;  he  is  not  able  to  connect  more  than  two  or  three  sentences 

*  These  charitable  "  Sisters  "  are  very  useful  to  the  oommumty.  Wher- 
ever sicknesB  holds  its  victim  to  the  couch,  their  services  are  bestowed; 
they  shrink  from  no  danger,  and  in  the  dischai^  of  their  duties,  evince 
much  fortitude  and  self-denial. 
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at  a  time.  It  was  thought  doubtful  at  one  time  ibis  morning 
whether  he  was  quite  conscious  of  what  was  said  in  bis  pres- 
ence. Of  the  fact,  however,  a  little  artifice  soon  furnished  us 
with  proof.  We  were  speaking  of  his  poems.  HohenHnden 
was  named ;  wheo^  afifectiiig  not  to  remember  the  aatbor  of 
that  splendid  lyricj  a  guess  was  hazarded  that  it  was  by  a  Mr. 
Robinson.  .  «  .  '  No/  said  the  Poet^  calnEdy,  but  distinctly, 
^  it  was  one  Totti  CampbelL'  " 

*  *  4t  4e  fk 

*^Jnne  1th, — ^There  was  Bttk  or  no  abatement  of  the  symp- 
toms this  morning  The  position  and  arrangement  of  this 
bouse  are  neither  healthy  nor  convenient.  Should  he  recover 
even  partially^  it  is  proposed  to  have  him  removed  to  lodgings 
near  the  sea,  where  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and 
free  ventilation.  He  was  pleased  with  the  thought  of  change — 
but  incredulous  as^  to  its  accomplishment.  He  felt  and  saw 
what  no  other  could  feel  or  see ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  tadt 
expressiom  of  has  countenance  while  wd  spoke  of  a  change. . . . 

^'His  conversation^  resumed  and  dropt  at  short  intervals, 
was  deeply  interesting.  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^BiB  respiration,  however,  was 
more  impeded  than  yesterday ;  and  a  new  symptom — cddema 
of  the  rig^t  ankkh— made  its  appeitraaiee — or  rather  became 
more  apparent-^thk  morning.  He  continued  serene^^neither 
expressing  hope  nor  fear — ^but  reminiding  m  of  his  own  lines : 

*  EnvyiDg — ^feaiing— ^hatiDg  ncoie, 
Quardian  Spirit^  steer  me  on  V 

1  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  by  writing  to  his 
friends.  He  answered,  ^  No,'  and  then  considering  lor  a  minute, 
he  added, '  Yes,,  write  to  *  *,'  mentioning  the  friend  abeady 
alluded  to,  ^  and  say     •    .     .    .' 

#  *  ■  #  «  * 

^'  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  if  his  mind  was  quite  easy,  he  said, 
with  a  remarkable  expression  of  energy,  *  Yes — I  have  entire 
control  over  my  mind;'  adding,  after  a  little  pause,  *I  am 
quite  .  .  .  .'  I  supposed  him  to  have  added,  inaudibly,  *  re- 
signed.' A  few  desultory  sentences  followed,  Which  he  uttered 
with  diflSculty — ^and  then  with  shut  eyes,  and  a  placid  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  he  remained  ^ent,  but  thoughtful.  .  .  . 

"  His  pulse,  hitherto  rather  steady,  has  fluttered  a  little  to- 
day. When  I  took  leave,  about  eleven  at  night,  his  eye  fol- 
lowed me  anxiously  to  the  door^  as  if  to  say,  ^  Shall  we  meet 
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to-morrow  f    He  seems  fully  aware  of  his  situation,  and  is 
remarkably  tranquil  and  composed." 

/*t/ttne  Sth. — ^This  momii^  a  new  prescription  was  tried, 
from  which  some  alleviation  is  expected.  He  takes  cheerfully 
and  gratefully  whatever  is  offered  in  the  way  of  food  or  medi- 
cine ;  but  never  asks  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ailment 
or  the  prospect  of  recovery.  To-day  an  English  nurse  has  re- 
placed the  religieuse. 

^  In  the  morning  he  expressed  a  fidnt  wish  for  a  cigar,  [think- 
ing, perhaps,  it  would  relieve  his  breathing  ;1  but  the  wish  was 
not  repeated.  There  is  now  considerable  ceaema  of  the  left  leg 
and  foot.  He  has  taken  only  tea  and  jelly  during  the  day.  On 
his  niece's  cheerfully  observing,  that  we  thought  him  a  little 
better — he  observed,  slowly,  *  I  am — glad — ^you  think  so.'  But 
his  own  feelings  seemed  to  contradict  our  hopes."  ^ 

***** 

^^June  9th. — Continued  near  the  Poet  all  day.  Dr.  Allatt 
has  seen  him  again ;  and,  owing  to  the  rehef  afforded  by  some 
medicine,  we  have  been  indulging  hopes  of  his  temporary 
amendment. 

"  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  are,  in  truth,  flatter- 
ing ourselves  with  hopes  that  can  never  be  realized.  There  is 
no  important  amehoration ;  organic  disease  exists  in  its  worst 
form.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  palliate  one  or  two  ur- 
gent symptoms — ^to  treat  with  the  inexorable  besieger,  and  ob- 
tain a  surrender  on  as  easy  terms  as  we  may." 

*  *  *  *  * 

^^  June  10th. — At  the  Poet's  bedside  all  night.  The  favor- 
able symptoms  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  only  suste- 
nance taken  has  been  a  little  beef  tea — ^with  now  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  cognac  diluted — ^for  which  he  frequently  asks,  as 
if  he  felt  his  strength  sinking." 

***** 


*  [From  fhifl  time  I  oontinued  to  sit  up  witii  him  eveiy  night — ^retirmg 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  five  in  the  moining»  and  returning  after  breakfeust 
The  mominga  have  been  uniformly  bright  and  beautiful  The  roses  in  the 
little  court  below  were  in  full  blossom;  the  elms  that  threw  their  shade 
over  the  wall  were  rustling  with  the  light  sea  breeze;  external  nature  ap- 
peared in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty ;  but  within  a  few  steps  lay  the  Poet 
on  his  death-bed — ^unable  to  participate  in  any  of  nature's  joys  which  he — 
the  priest  of  nature— had  so  often  felt  and  sung.  It  was  the  scene  he 
loved—the  aeasoo  to  which  he  once  looked  forward  with  hope.— Ed.] 
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'^  To  the  anxious  questions  of  those  around  him,  his  replj 
was — *  Tolerably  well,'  slowly  enunciated — and  then  repeated 
in  a  whisper.  Not  a  murmur — ^no  complaint — no  expression 
of  pain  or  dissatisfeiction  has  escaped  his  lips.  He  has  still,  in 
his  own  words,  ^  entire  control  over  his  mind,'  and  presents  a 
picture  of  placid  resignation.  At  last,  on  its  being  remarked 
that  he  '  snowed  great  patience  under  suffering,' — ^he  said,  in 
an  under  tone,  and  for  the  first  time — ^  I  do  suffer.' 

#  #  *  #  * 

'^  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  fell  into  a  calm,  refresh- 
ing, sleep ;  and  in  that  state  I  ventured  to  leave  him  for  the 
night.  The  nurse  is  very  attentive ;  she  is  a  soldier's  widow — 
has  had  much  experience  with  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  wound- 
ed— ^and  is  devoted  to  her  present  charge.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, whether  at  his  bedside  or  in  my  own  chamber,  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  his  poetry  were  continually  before  me; 
they  were  the  lasting  record  of  his  own  solemn  convictions,  and 
the  hour  was  at  hand  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  evidence 
for  eternity.*  Were  they  not — ^if  I  may  so  express  it — the 
living  sign  held  up  by  the  dying  hand,  ready  to  seal  its  testi- 
mony ? — 

'^  Ah,  me  I  the  laurell'di  wreaili  that  murder  rears, 
Blood-nursed,  and  watered  bv  the  widow's  tears, 
Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted^  and  so  dread. 
As  waves  the  nightnahade  round  the  skeptic  head. 
What  is  the  bigot's  torch — ^the  tyrant's  aiajn  ? — 
I  smile  on  death,  if  heavenward  hope  remain  I'  ** 

^June  11th. — ^He  passed  a  rather  comfortable,  refreshing 
night — ^looked  cheerful — *  thought  he  felt  a  little  stronger.' 
Those  around  him  were  consequently  predicting  a  recovery — 
and  where  hope  was  so  pleasing,  it  was  hard  to  despair.  Later 
in  the  day,  however,  he  varied  considerably,  both  in  his  personal 
feelings  and  outward  appearance.  The  <fifficulty  of  breathing, 
though  partially  relieved  by  artificial  means,  prevented  his 
speaking  more  than  a  few  words.  His  mind,  he  tells  me,  *  is 
quite  easy.'  He  took — or  rather  tasted  cheerfully — ^whatever 
was  offered  him  in  the  way  of  food  or  medicine;  and  at  11  p«  m. 
he  was  so  apparently  relieved  and  tranquil,  that  I  retired  for  a 
few  hours,  while  Miss  Campbell  and  the  nurse  kept  watch  at 
his  bedside." 


*  See  Conversations  in  this  vdume,  page  878. 
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^June  \2th, — He  has  passed  a  tolerable  night — sleeping  at 
intervals — and  taking  a  little  food  when  it  was  offered  to  him ; 
but  there  is  nothing  encouraging — ^no  actual  improvement ;  and 
if  at  all  ctooiged  since  yesterday,  it  is  for  the  worse.  We  have 
altered  his  position  frequently — ^from  a  recumbent  to  a  half  sit- 
ting posture,  by  which  the  respiration  is  somewhat  relieved. 

^  Dj  his  desire,  I  again  read  the  prayers  fbr  the  sick ;  fol- 
lowed by  various  texts  of  Scripture,  to  which  he  listened  with 
deep  attention ;  suppressing,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  sound  of 
his  own  bMiAhing,  which  had  become  almost  laborious.  At 
the  conclusion  he  said :  *  It  is  very  soothing !'  At  another  time 
I  read  to  him  passages  from  the  EpisUes  and  Gospels ;  directing 
his  attention,  as  well  as  I  oould^  to  the  comforting  assurance 
they  contained  of  the  Hfb  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by 
the  Savior.  When  this  was  done  I  asked  him,  *  Do  you  be- 
lieve all  this  V  *'  Oh  yes  i'  he  replied,  with  emphasis — ^  I  do  V 
His  manner  all  this  time  was  deeply  solemn  and  affecting. 
When  I  began  to  read  the  prayers,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
head— took  off  his  aig^toap— then  clasping  his  hands  across 
his  chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all  the  feeling  of  his  own  trium- 
phant lines : — 

<  Tys  flpirit  ahsfl  Fotom  to  Him 

Wlio  gare  iti  heavenly  mric; 
Yet  thimc  not.  Sun,  it  Bhiul  oe  dim 

When  thoa  thys^f  art  dark  I — 
No  I  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  blise  miknowB  to  beuna  of  thkie. 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  Captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  Grave  or  victoiT 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  1* 

^' Later  in  the  day  he  spoke  with  less  difficulty — ^he  said 
something  to  every  one  near  him.  To  his  niece,  who  was  lean- 
ing over  him  in  great  anxiety,  and  antidpating  every  little  want, 
he  said, — *  Come — let  us  sing  praises  to  Christ  !* — ^then  pointing 
to  the  bedside,  he  added — *  Sit  here.* — *  Shall  I  pray  for  you  ?' 
she  said — *  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied  ;  *  let  us  pray  for  one  another !' 

"  In  the  evening,  a  relation  of  my  own,*  whom  he  had  known 
many  years,  and  who  accompanied  us  from  London  on  this  visit, 
read  prayers  from  the  Liturgy  at  his  bedside, — ^and  that  Litur- 
gy, of  which  the  Poet  had  so  often  expressed  his  admiration  in 
health,  was  a  source  of  comfort  in  the  hour  of  sickness.     He 


*  The  Rev.  O.  S.  Haasells,  M.A.,  Tria  ColL,  Ozoa 
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expressed  himself  *  Soothed — comforted ;'  and,  after  a  few  words 
nttered  in  a  whisper,  he  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  As  we  sat 
by  his  side,  reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  we  thought  with 
Rogers : — 

'  Through  many  a  year 
We  ehall  remember  with  a  **  sad'^  delight 
The  words  so  precious  which  we  heard  to-night  1' " 

«  «  *  *  «  « 

''  June  IS  thy  morning, — ^Miss  Campbell  and  I  remained  all 
night  at  his  bedside.  His  breathing  has  become  laborious,  and, 
in  other  respects,  he  is  worse  than  he  was  yesterday.  He  has 
been  able,  however,  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  some  change  of 
dress,  and  begins  to  feel  a  little  refreshed.^  ... 

"  Afternoon, — He  has  spoken  little  to-day,  but  listens  atten- 
tively to  whatever  is  said,  and  appears  qmte  sensible  of  what  is 
passing  around  him.  He  recognises  every  one ;  and,  when  asked 
how  he  feels,  he  says  *  tolerable* — syllabling  the  word.  .  .  . 
Prayers  were  again  read  first  by  Mr.  Hassells,  and  afterwards  some 
texts  of  Scripture  by  Miss  Campbell — and  i^  both  instances  the 
silent  moving  of  his  lips  showed  that  he  took  part  in  the  suppli- 
cation. 

«  %  ■  m  %  «r 

'^  Mr.  Moxon  arrived  from  London,  and  being  introduced  to 
his  bedside,  the  Poet  recognised  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
saying  faintly — *  Very  glad  to  see  you.'  " 

*'^June  14fA. — All  night  at  the  sufferer's  bedside.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  these  night-watches  have  left  on 
my  mind.  \  ,  .  .  He  has  taken  hardly  any  sustenance  for  sev- 
eral hours — ^his  words  are  few — pronounced  with  an  effort — 
and  often  inarticulate ;  but  there  is  no  murmur ;  no  complaint ; 

and  he  repeats  the  same  answer — *  tolerable.' The 

crisis  y&  evidently  approaching.  The  respiration  is  becoming 
more  diflBcult  and  hurried  :  his  lips  are  compressed — ^the  nos- 
trils dilated — the  eyes  closed — and  the  chest  heaves  almost  con- 
vulsively. Quam  mutatus  ab  ilia  /  He  is  still  conscious,  how- 
ever; and  the  very  compression  of  the  Ups  discovers  an  effort 

to  meet  the  struggle  with  firmness  and  composure.  .  .  . 

_ — J  ■  .  — - — — ^ — ■ — ___^^— ^— ^— 

*  We  have  found  the  fumes  rising  from  eau-de-cologne  to  be  grateful 
and  refreshing  to  him.  The  process  is  very  simple — a  teaspoonful  thrown 
from  time  to  time  upon  a  heated  shovel — ^if  nothing  better  be  at  hand — 
keeps  the  apartment  fresh  and  pleasant ;  and,  if  burnt  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  vapor  seems  to  relieve  the  hard  breathing. 
Nothing  is  so  simple  as  to  be  below  notice  in  such  circumstances. 
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^  At  a  moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  sleeping  heavily,  his 
lips  suddenly  moved,  and  in  a  slow,  distinct  whisper,  he  said : 
*  We  shall  9ee  *  *  UHnorrow  P — ^naming  in  the  same  breath 
a  long-departed  friend. 

•  •  •  '    •  *  * 

"  Prayers  for  the  sick  were  read  as  usual ;  but,  as  the  night 
advanced,  he  appeared  to  be  losing  the  enviable  consciousness 
and  self-possession  which  had  marked  the  complaint  up  to  this 
hour.  After  giving  him  a  teaspoonful  of  some  liquid  at  hand, 
he  moistened  his  lips  with  it,  adding  as  usual,  *  Thank  you — 
much  obliged ;'  and  these,  perhaps,  were  the  last  connected 
words  we  heard  from  him.  .  .  .  Towards  the  morning  he  be- 
came for  the  first  time  restless ;  throwing  the  coverlet  aside  and 
breathing  convulsively.  This  was  painful ;  but  even  then  his 
own  consoling  words  came  forcibly  to  our  minds  : 

[*  Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Mendship  weeping  at  the  couch  of  wo ! 
No  1  bat  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu — 
Souk  of  impaaaioD'd  mould,  she  speaks  to  you  I — 
Weep  not,  sne  says,  at  nature's  transient  pain : 
Gongfenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again  V  "] 

^June  15th,  Saturday, — This  has  been  an  anxious  night. 
All  the  symptoms  have  been  aggravated  within  the  last  twelve 
hours.  He  has  not  moved  but  as  he  was  lifted.  To  a  question 
from  his  niece,  he  answered  with  much  difficulty — ^but  the  spirit 
of  kindness  was  in  the  word;  and  then  he  sank  again  into 
slumber. 

"  The  restlessness  is  quite  gone :  his  features  look  sharper 
and  more  defined  than  yesterday  ;  but  they  are  perfectly  serene 
— almost  like  a  statue— unless,  when  affected  by  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  they  seem  agitated  by  slight  convulsive  twitches. 
He  lies  in  the  same  posture — on  his  left  side-^his  head  and 
shouldeiB  supported  by  pillows. 


"  At  two  o'clock  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then,  as  if  the  light 
of  this  world  were  too  oppressive,  closed  them.  He  is  now 
dying.  The  twilight  dews  of  life  are  lying  heavy  on  his  temples. 

»**»«#♦♦ 

"  At  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  our  beloved  Poet, 
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Thomas  Campbell,  expired,  without  a  struggle.  His  niece,*  Dr. 
Allatt,  and  myself  were  standing  by  lus  bedside.  The  last 
sound  he  uttered  was  a  short  faint  shriek — such  as  a  person  ut- 
ters at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend — expressive  of  pleasure 
and  surprise.  This  may  seem  feuotciful^ — ^but  I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  it  might  be  said  to  resemble. 

«  ♦  «  *  « 

"Though  quite  prepared,  as  I  thought,  for  the  crisis,  yet,  I 
confess,  I  was  so  bewildered  at  the  moment  of  transition,  that, 
when  I  saw  the  head  drop  lifeless  upon  his  chefit,  I  could  hardly 
satisfy  my  mind,  that  I  was  standing  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
at  the  bedside  of  Thomas  Campbell.  There  lay  the  breathless 
form  of  him  who  had  impressed  all  sensitive  hearts  with  the 
magic  influence  of  his  genius — the  hallowed  glow  of  his  poetry 
' — the  steady  warmth  of  his  patriotism — ^the  imwearied  labors 
of  his  philanthropy ;  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  imder  many 
varieties  of  circumstance — ^in  pubhc  ^e  observed  of  all  observers 
— ^in  private,  the  delight  of  his  circle — ^the  pride  of  his  country 
— ^the  friend  of  humanity ;  now  followed  with  acclamations — 
now  visited  with  sorrows — struggling  with  difficulties,  or  soured 
with  disappointments  ;  then,  striving  to  seek  repose  in  exile — 
and  here  finding  it  in  death. 

"  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind — ^but  with 
all  the  individuality  and  distinctness  of  a  picture  vividly  and 
faithfully  drawn.  In  that  picture  I  saw  innumerable  traits  of 
human  excellence — in  the  light  of  which  the  inherent  failings 
of  our  common  nature  were  lost.  .  .  How  little  was  that  man 
to  be  envied,  who  should  watch  the  close  of  such  a  Ufe  to  drag 
its  frailties  into  light !  Let  every  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruit — 
the  poet  by  his  works-^and  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 
*  #  #  *  # 

**  5  p.  M. — ^With  these  feelings  we  gently  closed  his  eyes,  that 
had  now  opened  on  the  eternal  world.     When  every  one  else 

**  During  the  last  ten  days  MLss  Campbell  has  often  shared  in  the  anxious 
night-watch — and  in  other  respects  discharged  the  duties  of  a  grateful  and 
attached  relative.  In  every  (mange  previoudy  effected  or  contemplated  in 
his  domestic  arrangements,  he  had  always  consulted  her  advantage,  her 
personal  comfort,  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and  with  her  it  now  rests 
to  fulfil  his  own  tender  prediction : — 

*  To  think,  too,  thy  remembrance  fond 
May  love  me  after  death. 
Gives  fjEmded  happiness  beyond 
My  lease  of  livine  breath  T  **— &«  JUnn,  p.  436. 

20* 
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had  left  the  room  the  remaining  duties  were  silently  performed 
by  the  poor  nurse  and  myself — ^the  former  shedding  unfeigned 
tears  during  the  ceremony.  11  a<  lUght. — ^A  countenance  more 
seiene,  and  spiritualized  by  death,  we  never  beheld — ^no  vestige 
of  sin^fglo  or  oontortion---but  as  if  every  muscle  had  been  fixed 
in  its  Nippiest  expression.* 

•  •  *  *  • 

^  Sut^ff,  June  IQih. — Durmg  the  day  we  have  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  silent  death-chamber,  in  which  we  imagine  we 
still  hear  him  breathing.  The  light,  partially  admitted  firom  the 
side-window,  shows  the  features  in  cold,  pla^d  relief.  It  is  quite 
the  picture  of  a  wearied  pilgrim  resting  from  his  labors — ^a  deep 
untroubled  repose.  Seldom  has  death  assumed  an  aspect  so 
attractive ;  aad  often  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  contemplate,  un- 
d^  various  oiicumstances,  ^e  features  of  tiie  dead,  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  beheld  anything  like  the  air  of  sublimity  that  now  in- 
vests the  fiMse  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  G.,  who  had  known  the 
Poet  long,  was  much  affected  at  the  sight,  atid  remained  for 
several  minutes  on  his  knees  at  the  bed-side." 

%  *  *  *  * 

''  Sunday. — ^This  evening,  between  nine  a^d  ten  o^clock,  the. 
body  was  removed  from  the  upper  chamber,  and  {^aoed  in  its 
leaden  coffin — ^neac  *  his  own  chair' — ^in.  the  drawing-room.  The 
ceremony  wa»  witnessed  by  the  immediate  friend&  and  servantA 
of  the  fiimily.  It  was  very  impressive — aided  by  the  deep  si- 
lence— ^and  the  recollection  that  this  room  was  but  recently  fitted 
up  for  the  social  enjoyments  of  life.f  The  body  was  removed, 
from  the  bed  on  the  co£Ein-lid — ^fi^thout  discomposing  a  limb  or 
a  feature.  The  stars  were  shining  through  the  windows  at  the 
time — along  the  staircase  and  passage,  lights  were  placed— 

*  It  nay  appsar  t4»  some  that  I  have  liqgerad  too  long  in  ihe  aidc'-room 
— dwelt  too  minutely  on  dreumfitanoes  wh^  might  have  heeo  summtfily 
noticed— or  paqsed  oyer  is  sileiiee.  But  where  every  suooeaaiye  interview 
is  expected  to  be  the  Uut,  we  are  apt  to  liDger — attachiog  importaooe  to 
every  word,  look;  or  si^  from  him  who  is  tremhliag  on  the  verge  of  exist- 
ence ;  we  watch  with  mtense  interest  those  lioatureS)  where  life  and  death 
are  brought  intp  dose  but  unequal  combat.  We  see  the  approaches  <^ 
&te,  yet  shrink  back  from  the  oonvicti(»i,  as  i^  by  protracting  me  interview,, 
we  could  avoid  the  sacrifice— but  to  take  the  hist  look.— iToc  erat  luOwmun 
miU — aeerbum  patrim  /— £& 

f  The  Poet^s  last  receptacle— all  French — is  lined  with  white  muslin — a 
fringed  pillow  is  placed  under  his  head—the  shroud  is  drawn  partly  round 
it,  with  the  /crsbead  and  features  left  open. 
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just  sufficient  to  direct  tlie  steps  of  the  bearers — and  if  the 
silence  was  interrupted,  it  was  only  by  a  sigb  or  a  whisper. 
Altogether  the  scene  was  impressive  and  solenin.  The  persons 
entrusted  with  this  part  of  the  ceremony  have  acted  with  great 
feeling  and  decorum.  Dr.  Cousin,  the  government  inspector, 
called  to  see  the  body,  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  case,  to 
be  entered  in  the  obituary  records  of  the  month.'' 

ii  *  *  4t  % 

^^  Monday y  11  th,  A  private  cast  was  taken  of  the  Poet's 
head  and  right  hand  by  a  skilful  artist.  The  likeness  is  very 
striking.  The  head  is  remarkable  in  shape — ^the  natural  form 
was  quite  concealed  by  the  peruke  which  he  wore  hr  mor^  than 
forty  years. 

["  I  have  written  forty-nine  letters  and  notes  to  the  family 
and  Mends  of  the  deceased  Poet."] 

**  June  IStk,  .  ♦  .  The  old  nurse — a  soldier's  widow — has 
twined  a  bhaplet  of  laurel  and  evergreen — very  tastefully — with 
which,  as  a  mark  of  homage,  she  has  requested  leave  to  encircle 
the  Poet's  brow.  Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  refused.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  this  little  act  of  gratuitous 
homage— a  soldier's  widow  crowning  the  author  of  **  lie  British 
Grenadiers'*  on  the  Eighteenth  ^June — the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo. 

"The  effect,  as  he  now  lies  in  his  coffin — ^with  the  head 
slightly  elevated,  and  circled  with  laurel — ^is  suggestive  of  many 
reflections Early  in  the  morning  I  found  this  poor  wo- 
man sitting  by  the  coffin,  with  the  prayer-book  in  her  hand — 
and  his  poems  at  her  side.  Other  friendly  hands  have  gathered 
roses  and  scattered  them  over  the  folds  of  the  shroud ;  and  one 
has  placed  in  his  cold  hand  a  bouquet  of  field-flowers — ^his  own 
'  field-flowers,'  that  he  wished  to  bloom  on  his  tomb."f 

^  June  19fA,  Wednesday y  half-past  10,  p;  m. — ^We  have  now 
taken  the  last  view  of  the  Poet's  remains.  We  met  in  the 
chamber  at  nine  o'clock,  in  presence  of  the  Commissaire  de 
Police  and  his  assistants.  Miss  Campbell,  ourselves,  and  the 
servants,  went  each  to  the  side  of  the  coffin  to  take  a  last  look 

*  See  the  war-flong  thus  entitled,  p.  54-5. 

f  "•  Once  I  welfsome  you  more,  in  life's  passionless  stage, 
^ith  the  viBi<»is  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age, 

And  /  wish  yati  to  groto  on  my  tomo  T — Poems,  page  286, 
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of  him,  in  ivhom  we  had  severaUy  found  an  affectionate  relation 
— a  faithful  friend:— an  indulgent  master.  The  features,  though 
slightly  collapsed,  were  still  serene  and  beautiful :  the  laurel 
wreath,  adjusted  to  the  cold  brow,  looked  bright  and  fresh ;  the 
roses,  gathered  from  his  own  trees,  and  emitting  a  sweet  fra- 
grance, sprinkled  the  winding-sheet :  not  the  slightest  taint  jor 
odor  frx>m  the  oofSn — and  his  hand  retains — as  if  with  a  con- 
scious ffrasp— the  bunch  of '  wild  flowers.' 

"  It  IS  needless  to  add  that  the  scene  was  affecting :  even  the 
officers  on  duty  were  evidently  moved — ^looking  long  and  ear- 
nestly at  the  features  of  the  great  Poet — and  comparing  them 
with  the  engraved  portrait  by  lAwrence  that  hung  on  the  wall 
near  the  coffin.  There  was  tiie  living  resemblance,  that  pour- 
trayed  him  in  the  height  of  his  frime — in  bodily  health  and 
vigorous  intellect ;  and  here  they  saw  him  stretched  in  '  cold 
alwtraction,'  but  stiU  verifying  the  truth  of  the  original  touches. 
....  The  lid  was  then  placed  over  the  remains — silently  ad- 
justed— soldered  up — and  the  case  deposited  in  the  outer  coffin. 
The  Oommissaire  then  passed  a  thread  of  tape  round  the  inner 
leaden  coffin,  and  bringing  it  out  on  each  side  of  the  outer 
cloth  one,  sealed  it  at  both  ends  with  the  town  seal  of  Boulogne. 
The  outer  lid  was  then  screwed  fast ;  and  here  the  coffin  is  to 
remain,  until  arrangements  are  completed  for  its  removal  to  the 
final  resting-place.  The  two  coffins  are  simple,  but  elegant  and 
substantial.  On  the  Hd  is  a  brass  plate,  with  an  engraved 
record : — 

*  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D., 

AUTHOR   OF   THE   '^PLEASURES   OF   HOPE,*' 
DIED    JUNE   XV.    M.DCOCXLIV. 

AGED  Lxyn.  "* 

^^June  20th. — ^It  was  still  uncertidn  whether  the  Poet's  remains 
were  to  find  their  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  in  the 
cemetery  of  his  native  city.  On  this  subject  my  co-executor,  Mr. 
W.  Moxon,  had  an  interview  with  the  Dean  of  Westminster ; 
and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  it  was  conceded  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  that  the  ashes  of  Thomas  Campbell  should  repose  in  a 
new  grave,  in  the  Centre  of  Poets'  Comer ;  the  feef  for  the  same 
being  first  duly  paid  to  the  receiving  officer  of  the  Chapter. 

*  Had  he  lived  till  July  27tli,  be  would  have  completed  his  d7th  year, 
f  This  fee  amounted  to  more  than  seventy  pounde. 
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"  Six^days  were  next  consumed  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
household  property — ^inventories* — taxes  on  books  and  furni- 
ture, brought  from  London  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  Every 
debt  was  fully  and  finally  paid ;  and  in  all  transactions  with  the 
government  authorities — in  reducing  one  or  two  extravagant  de- 
mands— obviating  numerous  difficulties — and  facilitating  every 
measure  which  the  circumstances  required — ^the  Poet's  execu- 
tors were  under  many  obligations  to  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  British  Consul.  To  Mons.  Adam  the 
Mayor,  Mons.  Dutertre,  and  other  officers,  their  thanks  are  emi- 
nently due  ;  while  of  the  British  residents  it  need  only  be  added, 
that  several  did  themselves  honor  by  many  private  tokens  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  deceased  Poet.  In  the  Boulogne 
paper,  a  glowing  panegyric  appeared  on  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  patriot ;  and  in  the  Paris  and  provincial  press  noble  tri- 
butes were  offered  to  his  memory  as  the  Poet  of  Freedom,  and 
the  friend  of  the  human  race.'' 

*  #  #  #  *  # 

On  Thursday  June  27th,  arrangements  were  made  to  have 
the  coffin  embarked  for  London  ;  and  accordingly,  at  midnight, 
attended  by  the  Consul  and  a  few  admiring  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, it  was  taken  from  the  Poet's  late  residence  to  the  pier 
in  a  hearse,  and  put  on  board  the  "  City  of  London"  steamer  for 
England.  Mr.  Sempill,  of  Boulogne,  very  kindly  undertook  the 
duty  of  attending  the  poet's  remains  to  London.  Next  day,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  my  co-executor,  Mr.  W.  Moxon, 
and  I  met  Mr.  Sempill  and  die  Poet's  nephew  at  the  London 
Bridge  wharf^  where  the  melancholy  task  was  transferred  to 
us.  The  same  evening  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse  to 
the  house  of  the  undertaker  for  tiiie  night ;  and  next  day  it  was 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where  it  remained  till  the  morning  of  the  Funeral. 
«  «  «  *  « 

^^July  3c?,  Wednesday. — ^The  Executors  began  to  receive  the 
company  about  ten  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  was  quite  full.  Many  had  come  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  and  it  was  pleasiiig  to 
observe  men  of  all  political  creeds,  in  every  department  of  Go- 
vernment, in  all  gradations  of  rank  and  intellect,  cordially  unit- 


*  Ab  all  thei^e  inventories  had  to  be  given  in  to  the  proper  officers,  estimat- 
ed, and  paid  for  accordingly,  it  was  a  very  tedious  and  painful  operatioa 
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ing  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  friendsliip  and  admiration  to  a 
great  Poet  The  day  was  fine,  the  fiineral  arrangements  were 
made  on  a  liberal  scale,  all  the  company  aj^peared  in  mourning, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the  spectacle  deeply  solemn 
and  impressive.  Among  the  early  arrivals  were  the  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  Mr.  Richardson,  the  oldest  friend  of  the  Poet  then  pre- 
sent ;  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Viscount  Strangford ;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Lockhart ;  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Rt.  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay ; 
Lord  Brougham ;  a  guard  of  Polish  nobles ;  Lord  Dudley  C. 
Stuart ;  Campbell  of  Islay ;  Lord  Leigh ;  Colonel  Szyrma ; 
Lord  Campbell ;  with  a  numerous  body  of  private  friends  and 
admirers.  Never,  since  the  death  of  Addison,  it  was  remarked, 
had  the  obsequies  of  any  literary  man  beeti  attended  by  circum- 
stances more  honorable  to  the  national  feeling,  and  more  ex- 
pressive of  cordial  respect  and  homage,  than  mose  of  Thomas 
CampbelL 

*'  Soon  after  noon  the  procession  began  to  move  from  the  Je- 
rusalem Chamber  to  the  Poet's  Comer,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
passed  slowly  down  the  long,  lofty  aisle — 

*  Tbro'  breathing  statues^  then  unheeded  things ; 
Thro'  rows  of  warriors,  and  fhro'  walks  of  kings.' 

'^  On  each  side  the  pillared  avenues  were  lined  with  spech 
tators,  all  watching  the  solemn  pageant  in  reverential  silence,  and 
mosU}^  in  deep  mourning.  The  Rev.  Heniy  Milman,  himself 
an  eminent  poet,  headed  the  ^procession ;  while  the  service  for 
the  dead,  answered  by  the  deep-toned  organ  in  sounds  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  produced  an  ef^t  of  indescribable  solemnity.* 
One  only  fee^g  seemed  to  pervade  the  assembled  spectators,  and 
was  visible  on  every  face— *a  desire  to  expires  their  sympathy 
in  a  manner  suitaUe  to  the  occasion.  He  who  had  celebrated 
the  glory  and  enjoyed  the  Esvor  of  his  country  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  come  at  last  to  take  his  '  appointed  chamber 
in  the  Hall  of  Death' — to  mingle  ashes  with  those  illustrious  pre- 
decessors who,  by  steep  and  difficult  paths,  had  attained  a  lofty 
eminence  in  her  literature,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
national  heart. 

I*  *  Can  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ?'  If  o  ;  but 
it  «  soothing  to  all  who  love  their  country  to  observe  the  hom- 
age she  decrees  to  posthumous  merit.    Tribute    to  departed 

*  A  circumstantial  notice  of  the  Funeral  ceremony  will  be  found  in  the 
Appkndtx. 
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worth  is  her  sacred  guarantee  to  the  living,  that  the  claims  of 
genius  shall  not  be  disregarded ;  that  the  path  of  honor  is  open 
to  every  aspiring  son  of  the  soil.  The  tombs  of  great  men  are 
eloquent  monitors;  and  every  nation  that  would  impress  and 
stimulate  the  minds  of  youth,  by  noble  examples  of  literary  and 
patriotic  genius,  will  point  to  the  tombs  of  her  illustrious  dead. 
The  pleasing  hope  of  being  remembered,  cherished,  imitated 
when  *  dust  returned  to  dust,*  was  always  soothing  to  the  mind 
of  Campbell,  whose  aim  was  to  '  deserve  well  of  his  country :' 

*  And  is  he  dead  whose  glorious  mind 

lifts  thine  on  high  ? 
To  liye  in  hearts  we  leave  bdiind 
Is  not  to  die  r  " — HaUowed  Orcund, 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

LETTERS— ANECDOTES— EXTRACT& 

Of  the  generous  and  kindly  wannth  of  Campbell's  domestic 
affections,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  the  following  letters, 
addressed  to  his  nephew  and  niece,  but  accidentally  omitted  in 
the  text,  are  pleasing  examples :  * 

*<61  LiNooui's  Imx  Fixlds,  Mareh,  1841. 

'^Mt  deab  Archibald, 

**  I  haye  just  bought  a  pianoforte  for  Mary,f  which  will 
reach  you  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  It  is  Broadwood's  mar 
king.  Mary  will  thus  be  able  to  practise  at  home,  and  to  bring 
up  the  instrument  when  she  comes  to  me  on  my  return  from  the 
Continent  In  the  course  of  ten  months  hence,  Mary,  I  trust, 
will  have  learnt  the  grammar  of  French  pretty  well.  I  am  not 
impatient  in  her  progress  in  that  language,  because  I  can  com- 
plete her  in  it  myself.  As  to  her  drawings  let  her  do  just  ac- 
cording to  her  own  inclination.  Only  this  I  have  to  enjoin  upon 
her  mother  and  you,  namely,  not  to  allow  her  to  be  under  an 
impression  of  mind,  that  I  shall  expect  her  to  come  to  me  learn- 
ed and  accomplished.  Let  her  not,  1  say,  study  too  much. 
I  would  rather  that  she  were  idle  altogether,  than  that  she 
should  run  the  most  distant  chance  of  injuring  her  health  by 
application.  Robert's  |  demise  has  filled  me  not  more  with  grief 
than  with  dark  apprehensions  of  possibilities.  I  trust  they  are 
only  fanciful  respecting  your  sister's  constitution  and  your  own. 
So  take  care  what  you  do.  Don't  employ  yourself  too  much ; 
occupations  that  may  be  stooping,  and  confinement,  affect  the 

chest 

*  «  *  *  « 

"T.  Campbell.*' 
*  See  thiB  Tolume,  p.  410.      f  Ibid  pp.  408-425.      %  Pages  400-1. 
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**6l  Linoolk's  Inn  Fields,  AprU  12,  1841. 
"My  dear  Niece, 

"  I  trust  that,  in  a  few  days  afler  this  letter  reaches  you, 
you  will  receive  your  pianoforte,  on  which,  the  first  tune  that 
I  request  you  to  practise  is,  *The  Campbells  are  coming!'  in 
allusion  to  the  prospect  of  your  coming  to  live  with  me,  when 
I  return  from  Italy.  Everybody  tells  me  here  that  I  shall  spoil 
you ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that,  because 
you  have  the  character  of  having  a  solid  mind,  and  have  been 
bred  up  by  a  sensible  mother.  Besides,  though  I  don't  lead  a 
dull  and  gloomy  life,  I  live  in  nothing  like  dissipation.  You 
will  see  or  hear  nothing  to  turn  either  your  heart  or  your  head. 
You  shall  have  every  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  your 
mind,  provided  I  see  you  studjring  and  reading  no  more  than 
is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  state  of  your  bodily  health ; 
plenty  of  indulgence  in  the  pianoforte,  if  you  like  it,  for  that 
can  never  hurt  you ;  but  no  stooping  over  books  or  pictures, 
nor  reading  aloud,  till  I  am  rid  of  all  fear  about  the  delicacy 
of  your  chest;  plenty  of  exercise  in  fine  weather;  and  plenty 
of  cheerful  company  and  conversation,  especially  with  the  better 
part  of  your  own  sex.  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  sometimes. 
Don't  write  me  flattering  letters  about  your  gratitude,  for  that 
gratitude  is  all  by  anticipation.  Let  it  be  proved  first  that  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  then  you  may  thank  me.  Write  to 
me  as  you  would  speak  to  me — simply  and  naturally — for 
studied  letters  are  never  good.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me  as  a 
critic,  and  study  only  your  ovm  health — not  to  come  to  me  ac- 
complished and  wise  beyond  your  years.  Take  pains — always 
avoiding  the  application  that  may  hurt  your  chest — to  write  a 
bold,  square,  regular  hand.  I  had  by  nature  a  bad  hand  of 
writing ;  not  a  scullion  nor  an  ostler's  boy  ever  wrote  a  worse 
hand  than  I  did  ;  but,  by  pains  and  perseverance,  I  now  write 
so  far  well,  that  I  can  look  without  displeasure  on  my  own 
MSS. 

**  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  your  brother.  Tell  your 
mother  not  to  grieve  at  the  prospect  of  eight  months  hence 
trusting  her  daughter  to  me.  I  will  be  your  sponsor  that  you 
shall  never  forget  your  mother,  nor  think  of  her  with  less  lively 
affection  than  at  present.  You  will  never  cease  to  think  of  her 
with  gratitude.  The  very  act  of  her  trusting  you  to  me,  will 
be  a  proof  of  her  magnanimity.  She  is  the  fondest  of  mothers — 
yet  she  has  the  fortitude  to  part  with  you,  because  she  foresees 
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erentoal  advantages  for  you  in  the  transfer.  She  is  so  fond  of 
you,  that  she  sacrificei  her  own  fondness. 

"  I  was  going  to  dilate,  my  dear  niece,  on  the  prospect  of 
happiness  that  my  imagination  opens,  when  I  think  of  coming 
back  from  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  *  to  the  sunshine — fax  su- 
perior— of  my  own  home  and  your  company.  But  I  must  curb 
the  fancy  of  a  poet ;  for  it  would  be  a  sad  sinking  of  poetry  if  I 
were  now  to  inflame  you  with  views  of  perfect  happiness,  which 
in  this  world  are  never  to  be  realized.  I  was  about  to  describe 
to  you  our  future  domestication — our  early  breakfast — our 
morning  lesson — our  walks  in  the  park — our  parties  in  the 
evening ;  but  why  should  I  make  you  too  sanguine  as  to  hap- 
piness? Alas  I  if  I  should  be  perfectly  kind  to  you,  can  I  in- 
sure you  entire  felicity  ?  No— truly  not,  my  child ;  but  still 
our  fi^endship  will  be  consecrated  by  nature,  which  ordains  that 

ou  should  love  the  brother  of  your  father,  and  that  I  should 
ove  the  child  of  my  brother ;  and,  in  short,  I  think  that  we 
shall  be  as  happy  a  little  unde  and  niece  as  ever  lived  together. 
Your  a£fectionate  uncle, 

"  Thos.  Campbell." 

**  To  Miss  Mfuy  CampbeU." 

^*June  1st,  1841 fit  may  be  several  months  before 

I  have  the  happiness  of  your  joining  me  in  my  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  we 
should  exchange  a  letter  or  two.  I  can  easily  enter  into  your 
feelings,  as  to  your  corresponding  with  me.  You  are  young 
and  timid,  and  shy  to  write  to  an  old  hardened  literary  man. 
'  He  will  require  me  to  be  so  perfinek  in  my  style.'  But  no- 
believe  me,  dear  niece,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  hate 
formal  writing ;  put  down  your  thoughts  as  they  come  to  you, 
and  never  mind  the  manner  of  writing.  I  know  one  difficulty 
in  your  way,  which  is — '  What  can  I  say  to  an  uncle  of  whom 
I  know  so  httle,  and  with  whom  I  never  lived  twenty-four  hours 
under  the  same  roof?'  But  let  this  relieve  you  from  the  diffi- 
culty :  you  have  real  matter  to  communicate  to  me.  Tell  me 
how  you  are  coming  on  in  your  French  and  your  music.  As 
to  French,  don't  be  discouraged  if  you  think  your  progress  slow. 
It  is  a  language  of  difficult  grammar.    Tell  me  what  French 

*  This  plan  was  defeated    See  page  401,  note,  of  this  volume. 

f  This  IB  another  example  of  the  endearii^  manner  by  whkh  Campbell 
won  the  confidence  and  anections  not  only  of  his  own  fiumiiy  relatiooa,  but 
of  many  others^  who  at  first  had  a  dread  of  writiDg  to  him. — Ed. 
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grammar  jou  use.  As  to  music — oh,  there,  my  dear  niece 
Mary,  you  must  take  pains,  and  practise  '  The  Campbells  are 
coming!* — *The  rock  and  the  wee  pickle  tow;'  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  mrs  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  an  adept.  I  hope 
you  will  practise  singing  also.     And  pray  don't  forget  the 

arithmetic — that  will  enable  you  to  count  up  our  bills 

Your  affectionate  uncle,  T.  C." 

#  «  *  #  * 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  work  without  a  few  additional  anecdotes 
of  the  Poet,  as  he  generally  shone  in  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  his  intimate  friencb.     The  following,  so  far  as  I  know, 

are  new  to  the  public,  and  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  man. 
*  •  *  *  * 

The  picture  now  known  to  the  reader  as  '*  Latilla's  Child," 
was  first  exhibited  in  Colnaghi's  window.  Every  morning,  on 
his  way  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  Literary  Union,  Camp- 
bell had  to  pass  the  window ;  and,  on  coming  opposite,  walked 
deliberately  up  ^^to  have  >another  peep  at  the  little  roguish 
sprite,"  as  he  called  it.  He  did  not  know  why^  but  the  picture 
was  ever  before  his  eyes — ^it  seemed  to  follow  him ;  and  when 
he  sat  down  at  night  in  his  ^  lonely  chambers,"  the  ^*  little  minx" 
was  constantly  looking  at  him — "In  short,  if  ever  poet  was 
haunted  by  a  painted  fiiery,  I  was.  '  Well,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  I  think  I  can  buy  it ;  and  it  will  be  pleasant  company  these 
long  evenings ;  a  few  guineas  for  such  a  piece  of  art  will  be  well 
spent.'  So  I  w^t  boldly  in  to  Colnaghi,  and  asked  the  price. 
*  Thirty  guineas — only  thirty  V  1  came  immediately  out,  wish- 
ing I  had  not  asked  the  pnee — ^for  thirty  guineas^  1  can  tell  you, 
were  no  trifle  to  me  at  the  time.  I  went  back  to  my  chambers 
with  the  sad  eoBJviction  that  mudi  printing*  had  left  me  nothing 
for  painting.  But  still  I  could  find  no  rest ;  I  was  fascinated — 
and  in  trying  to  pass  the  shop  next  morning,  the  temptation 
was  irresistible.  It  was  us^ss  to  plead  poverty — ^in  I  went ; 
bought — paid  for  it ;  and  there  the  little  sly  minx  (pointing  to 
the  picture)  has  been  laughing  at  me  ever  since." 

«  #  #  •  # 

M.  Buznachyf  of  whom  Campbell  has  made  honorable  men- 

*  May  11th,  1840.  He  had  lust  expended  a  large  sum  in  printii^  and 
iHustratJiig  his  PoeniB.  For  this  subject^  see  pages  426-83  of  this  vol- 
ume ;  and  Poems,  page  881. 

f  May  eth,  1840.  See  page  826  of  this  volume ;  also  Lettert  from  the 
South,  V  oL  L,  pages  20'7-8. 
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tion  in  his  Letters  from  the  South,  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
warlike  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic,  and  pow- 
erful man ;  with  a  flash  of  the  wild  Arab  in  his  eye,  and  a  frank 
and  fearless  expression  of  countenance  that  took  the  Poet's  fan- 
cy, and  carried  him  back,  in  thought,  to  the  wilderness  of  Mas- 
cara. On  dining  together,  with  one  or  two  travelled  friends,  at 
my  house,  Campbell  told  us  many  incidents  of  his  African  ad- 
yentures,  which  Buznach  confirmed.  The  story  of  the  lion 
which  he  had  heard  roaring  in  the  desert,  saw  shot,  and  his 
tongue  served  up  at  a  repast  in  the  Arab  tent  next  day,  was  told 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.  "And  now,''  said  Buznach,  "  I  remem- 
ber something  of  a  Hon ;"  and  he  told  us  the  following  adven- 
ture, in  rapid  French  : — "  We  were  on  a  march  through  one  of 
the  narrowest  defiles  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  impatient  to  get  for- 
ward. On  our  left  were  deep  precipices ;  over  our  heads  inac- 
cessible rocks,  from  which  small  cataracts  swept  across  our  path, 
which  was  often  broken  into  channels  and  covered  with  debris. 
We  could  only  advance  in  single  file,  but  were  still  prepared  to 
act  in  case  of  surprise.  Our  horses,  you  remember  [addressing 
Campbell],  are  very  spirited,  but  docile;  we  were  all  well  mount- 
ed ;  but  as  there  was  hardly  room,  to  turn  round — ^much  less  to 
manoeuvre — an  ambuscade  would  have  proved  disastrous.  At 
length,  we  reached  the  most  difficult  step  in  our  day's  march, 
where  the  path  ran  along  a  very  narrow  ridge — ^like  the  roof  of 
one  of  your  English  houses — shelving  precipitously  to  the  right 
and  left,  with  torrents  flashing  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom — 
but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  scarcely  to  be  heard.  The  word 
'  steady'  passed  along  the  Hne,  and  we  groped  our  way  with  in- 
creased vigilance  and  caution.  A  little  beyond  us,  the  rocks 
were  thickly  shaded  with  copsewood ;  and  there  we  promised 
ourselves  a  short  respite  from  the  heat,  which  had  become  op- 
pressive. But  just  as  we  approached  the  entrance,  our  vedette 
suddenly  halted ;  and  the  next  moment  we  were  startled  by  the 
roar  of  a  lion  in  the  pass.  We  could  not  see  him  in  his  ambus- 
cade— but  no  doubt  he  saw  us  very  distinctly,  and  meant  to  lay 
us  under  contribution.  Moved  with  instinctive  terror,  our  horses 
began  to  snoi-t,  and  paw,  and  actually  trembled  under  us.  In 
a  moment  our  position  had  become  embarrassing — ^not  that  the 
lion  would  instantly  spring  upon  us — ^but  it  was  impossible  to 
urge  our  horses  forward ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  should  have 
been  in  absolute  danger  from  jostling  one  another.  The  only 
words  were  *  halt — be  firm.'  But  the  horses  were  almost  un- 
manageable, and  the  moment  was  perilous.     The  officer  in 
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command — superbly  mounted,  and  well  worthy  of  such  a  barb — 
dashed  forward ;  but  his  horse — ^that  would  have  faced  an  open 
battery — suddenly  reared,  wheeled  round,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  thrown.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  however, 
he  made  another  desperate  effort — ^bounded  forward — ^fired  his 
pistols — ^killed  the  lion — and  the  next  instant  his  charger  dropt 
dead  under  him."  Campbell,  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  was 
deeply  interested  by  this  story ;  and  the  evening  passed  away 
amidst  sketches  of  wild  African  adventure,  that  hadia  strange 
sound  in  English  ears. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  day  the  Poet  wrote  me  a  very  peremptory  note: — 
"  March  22c?. — I  am  sorry  to  send  you  a  naortal  challenge — 
but  you  cannot  refuse  I  Send  me  your  Coat  of  Arms  !  T.  C." 
This  was  followed  by  another,  two  days  later :  — "  You  must 
jpositively  lend  me  your  Arms— as  Achilles  lent  his  to  Patroclus ! 
I  will  dine  with  you  on  Saturday,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. — 
T.  C."  I  knew  nothing  of  his  intention ;  but  when  he  came  to 
dinner,  M.  Buznach  and  Dr.  Sayer  had  just  arrived — and  while 
speaking  to  his  Arab  and  Enghsh  friends,  he  deposited  a  small 
wooden  box,  which  he  carried,  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  In 
answer  to  some  observation,  he  said : — ^**  Oh,  you  know  my  par- . 
tiality  for  children — ^it  is  only  a  little  pet  I  have  brought— not 
only  to  introduce,  but  to  beg  my  worthy  friend  to  keep  for  my 
sake  r'  At  dinner,  the  ^^  httie  pet"  was  duly  presented,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  beautifully  chased  silver  claret  flask* — ^after 
a  Grecian  antique — which  was  duly  inaugurated  by  a  speech 
from  Dr.  Sayer,  to  which  the  Poet  replied  with  much  classical 
point  and  gratifying  allusion. 

*  *  *  *  # 

One  day  that  Colonel  D and  another  officer  of  the 

(Guards  were  dining  with  us,  the  conversation  turned  upon  duel- 
ling— suggested,  probably,  by  a  work  which  had  just  appeared. 
Our  military  fiiends  contributed  some  modem  instance,  in  which 
both  parties  were  killed :  "  Served  them  right,"  said  Campbell ; 
"  now  I  will  tell  you  something  much  better — an  instance  in 
which  neither  party  was  killed.  On  my  way  to  Paris  in  1814, 
I  spent  a  few  days  at  Rouen.  Things  were  still  in  a  very  un- 
settled state — ^national  animosities  ran  high ;  but,  thanks  to  my 

*  This  most  precious  memorial  bears  the  foUowing  inscription : — "^  lb 
William  SeattUy  M.I>^from  his  grateful  friend^  Thomas  OampMlf  LL.D.** 
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Campbell  oomplexion,  I  was  not  taken  for  an  Englishman ;  and 
as  I  spoke  little^  I  heard  a  great  deal  among  the  disbanded 
militaires,  unsuspected  of  partiality  to  the  perfidious  Angleterre.*^ 
He  then  described,  in  his  dry  humor,  the  characters  that  fre- 
quented the  caf(6s  and  table-d'h6te,  and  continued : — ''  One  eyen- 
ing  we  all  met  as  usual  at  the  supper  table — ^with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  fierce-looking  moustaches — very  hungry  and  very 
angiy. 

^^  The  questions  of  the  day  were  taken  up,  one  after  another^ 
and  summarily  disposed  of.  The  events  of  the  last  campaign 
were  criticised  with  great  acrimony  ;  persons  —  facts  —  and 
achievements  were  censured  and  distorted  summarily ;  and  even 
that  admirable  thing,  English  gold,  was  treated  a»  the  basest  of 
metals.  It  was  much  respected,  nevertheless,  by  every  person 
at  the  h6tel.  Fearing  no  contradiction,  each  spoke  in  his  turn, 
and  pronounced  vehement  philippics  on  the  government  of 
England ;  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  allowed 
her  army  to  be  second  only  to  their  own.  All  this  time,"  can- 
tinned  the  Poet,  ^  I  was  an  assentii]^  party  to  this  tirade ;  but 
at  length,  as  I  did  not  join  in  the  applause  which  followed  the 
speakers,  my  silence,  I  saw,  was  looked  upon  with  aruspieion. 
The  truth  was,  I  wanted  to  get  on  to  Paris  :  I  had  so  mind  to 
come  into  colH«on  with  men  whom  mortified  pride  had  ren- 
dered desperate.  But  this  was  impossible;  piqued  at  my 
silence,  one  of  the  moustaches — determined  to  have  my  con- 
currenee — ^bawled  out — *  N^est-ce  pa»  vrai,  Monneur  V  I  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  face,  and  with  all  the  coolness-  I  oould  as- 
sume, answered : — '  Non — Monsieur,  oe  n'iest  pav  vrai !'  (I  think 
I  may  have  said  something  about  mensonge — ^but  no  matter). 
Never  was  orator  taken  more  aback.  ^  Fss  vrai  f^  He  trembled 
with  rage — ^increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  discovery  of  my  Anglo- 
French  pronunciation.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  me.  ]^e 
was  a  pretty  fix  for  poet  I  like  the  man  in  the  play,  I  felt  all 
the  while  as  if  a  cold  iron  skewer  were  passing  Uu^ough  my 
liver !  I  had  indeed  fiAUen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  never  was 
general  more  puzzled  to  devise  a  retreat.  As  I  said  nothing 
more,  the  fellow  became  infuriated — and  stepping  up  to  me, 
said  with  a  menacing  air,  ^Mmsieur/  qui  ttes-vousP  (Hang 
the  fellow ;  I  could  have  aeen  his  head  under  his  father's  guillo- 
tine when  he  asked  the  question.) — ^  Q^^  ites-vous,  dis-j^  P  he 
repeated,  with  a  swaggering  emphasis. 

"  And  now  came  my  turn.     I  started  to  my  feet — ^placed  my 
back  to  the  wall: — drew  Up  my  sleeves,  thus — made  a  step  and 
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a  stamp  in  a,dvance,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word — and 
the  look  to  both, — *  Monsieur  P  I  replied,  ^je  suis  Maitre  d'Es- 
crime — a  voire  service  P  Then,  drawing  myself  up  with  all  my 
natural  dignity,  (and  he  acted  the  scene,)  I  maintained  a  look 
of  defiance.  But,  thank  heaven,  the  fellow— i-sjtruck,  no  doubt, 
by  my  gladiator  look — took  me  at  my  word  and  drew  back ; 
and,  as  Bouen  was  becoming  too  hot  for  a  poetical  feTtdng- 
master^  I  packed  up  my  foils^  started  instanUy,  and  reached 
Paris  in  a  sound  skin." 

All  this  the  Poet  acted  with  a  dry  humor  peculiarly  his  own ; 
concluding  with  affected  triumph — "  You  se^  how*  a  man  of 
genius  can  get  out  of  a  scrape*  I  hope  it  will  be  a  salutary 
lesson  to  you  Guardsmen — it  was  the  most  sanguinary  aflfair  I 
was  ever  engaged  in  P 


Speaking  one  evening  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  he  dwelt 
with  much  satisfaction  on  his  having  had  the  honor  of  escorting 
Mrs.  Siddons  through  the  Louvre,  and  of  meeting  John  Kem- 
ble  and  her  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Sut  one  night 
on  their  way  home,  after  dining  there>  Kemble  and  the  Poet 
got  into  a  warm  dispute  about  the  respective  merits  of  actors 
and  authors.  Kemble  very  kindly  offered  to  introduce  him  to 
Talma,  whom  he  praised  as  the  greatest  of  hving  men.  ^^  I 
was  piqued,''  said  Campbell,  "  for  the  honor  of  my  own  craft, 
and  told  him  frankly  that  I  had  no  great  ambition  for  M.  Tal- 
ma's personal  notice ;  but  if  he  had  any  distinguished  author 
among  his  French  acquaintances,  I  should  be  proud  of  his  in- 
troduction. *  Talma,  sir,  is  my  friend,*  said  Coriolanus,  with 
marked  emphasis.  *  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  question' 
— ^for  we  were  both  in  a  humor  to  contest  the  point — *  he  is  not 
an  author  P  In  this  way  the  conversation  went  on  till  it  came 
to  *Well,  then,  you  decline  my  introduction  on  the  ground 

that ^    *  Yes,'  I  interrupted,  *on  the  ground  that  he  is  an 

actor ^  not  a  constructor  of  dramas.'  ^Pardon  me,  sir,  this  is 
personal :  the  carriage,  I  fear,  is  becoming  inconvenient  for  two.' 
*Not  at  all ;  but  if  you  find  it  so,  you  can  alight.'  *  'Tis  my 
carriage,  sir.'  *  Oh,  very  well — I  '11  alight ;  arretez  P  and  in 
alighting  the  indignant  Poet  turned  round,  saying,  *  This  comes 
of.  being  over-intimate  with  players  !' 

"Next  morning,"  said  Campbell,  "I  was  astir  very  early, 
and  with  a  faint  recollection  of  what  had  happened,  I  went  im- 
mediately to  my  Roscius.    The  great  actor  was  just  out  of 
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bed ;  and  hearing  mj  name, — 'Ah,  mj  dear  friend,'  he  said, 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.    I  was  just  sitting  down  to  ask 

jou  to  dine  with  me.*     '  To  meet  Tahna,  of  course  ?*     '  Come 

and  see.'     So  I  went ;  and  a  most  delightful  evening  we  spent 

Not  a  syllable  did  he  remember  of  having  dropped  me  like  a 

loose  parcel  in  the  mud !" 

*  *  %  *  % 

When  complimented  upon  his  poetical  fame,  Campbell  gen- 
erally met  the  speaker  with  some  ludicrous  deduction — some 
mortifying  drawback  from  the  ready-money  reputation  for  which 
his  friends  gave  him  credit :  ^  Yes,  it  was  very  humiliating  ! 
Calling  at  an  office  in  Holbom  for  some  information  I  was  in 
want  0^  the  mistress  of  the  house — a  sensible,  well-informed 
woman — ^invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlor ;  her  hlisband 
would  be  at  home  instantly,  but  if  I  was  in  a  hurry,  she  would 
try  to  give  me  the  information  required.  Well,  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  usual,  thanked  her  much,  received  the  information, 
and  was  just  wishing  her  good  morning,  when  she  hesitatingly 
asked  if  I  would  kindly  put  my  name  to  a  charity  subscription- 
list.  *  By  all  means ;'  and,  putting  on  my  glasses,  I  wrote  *  T. 
Campbell,'  and  returned  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  done 
something  handsome.  'Bless  me,'  said  she  in  a  whisper,  look- 
ing at  the  name,  '  this  must  be  the  great  Mr.  Campbell !  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir ;  but  may  I  just  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you  be  the 
celebrated  gentleman  of  that  name  V  *  Why,  really,  ma'am, 
no — (ye«,  said  my  vanity) — ^my  name  is,  just  as  you  see,  T. 
Campbell,'  making  her  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  boo,  *  Mr. 
Campell !'  she  said,  advancing  a  step,  *  very  proud  and  happy 
to  be  honored  with  this  unexpected  call.  My  husband  is  only 
gone  to  'Change,  and  will  be  so  happy  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  pleasure  we  have  had  in  reading  your  most  interesting 
work — pray  take  a  chair.' 

''  This  is  a  most  sensible  woman,  thought  I,  and  I  dare  say 
her  husband  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  penetration.  '  Ma- 
dam,' I  said,  '  I  am  much  flattered  by  so  fair  a  compliment 
(laying  the  emphasis  on  fair)  :  I  will  wait  with  much  pleasure ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  I  tiliink  I  forgot  to  pay  my  subscription.' 
She  handed  me  the  book,  and  I  put  down  just  double  of  what 
I  intended.     When  had  I  ever  so  fair  an  excuse  for  liberality  f 

"  *  Indeed,'  resumed  the  lady,  smiling,  *  I  consider  this  a  most 
gratifying  incident ;  but  here  comes  my  husband.  John,  dear, 
this  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell !'  *  Indeed !'  I  repeated 
my  boo,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  we  were  as  intimate  as 
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any  three  people  could  be.  'Mr.  GampbelV  &sdd  the  worthy 
husband,  '  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  this  visit,  accident  though 
it  be  I  *  Why,  I  'm  often  walking  this  way,'  said  I,  *  and  will 
drop  in  now  and  then,  just  to  say  how  d'  ye  do  V  '  Delighted, 
Mr.  Campbell,  delighted  I  Your  work  is  such  a  favorite  with 
my  wife  there.  Only  last  night  we  sat  up  till  one  o'clock,  read- 
ing it'    *  Very  kind  indeed — very.    Have  you  the  new  edition  V 

*  No,  Mr.  C,  ours  is  the  Jirst,^  What,  thinks  I  to  myself^  forty 
years  agol  This  is 'gratifying — quite  an  heir-loom  in  the 
£uQily. 

"  *  Oh,  Mr.  Campbell,'  said  the  lady,  *  what  dangers — ^what 

— what — ^you  must  have  suffered  I     Do  you  think  jou  will 

ever  make  Christians  of  them  horrid  Cannibals  ?'     '  ISlo  doubt 

of  that,  my  dear,'  said  the  husband,  triumphantly ;  '  only  look 

what  Mr.  Campbell  has  done  already  I'    I  now  felt  a  strange 

singing  in  my  ears ;  but  recollecting  my  Letters  from  Algiers, 

I  said, '  Oh,  yes  I  there  is  some  hope  of  them  Arabs  yet.'    '  We 

shall  certainly  go  to  hear  you  next  Sunday ;  and  I'm  sure  your 

sermon  will  raise  a  handsome  collection.'  .  •  By  this  time  I  h^ 

taken  my  hat^  and  walked  hastily  to  the  threshold.      '  Mr. 

Campbell  1  are  you  illf  inquired  my  two  admirers.    *No — 

not  quite — only  thinking  of  them  horrid  Cannibals !'     '  Ah,  no 

wonder — ^I  wish  we  had  said  nothing  about  them  1'     '  I  wish  so 

too ;  but,  my  good  lady,  I  am  not  t&  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell !' 

.  .  .  *  What  I  not  the  great  missionary?'  .  .  .  *No.  .  •  I  am 

only  the  great  Twidmley  V*  and  so  saying,  I  returned  to  my 

Chambers,  minus  a  guinea,  and  a  head  shorter  than  when  I  left 

them  1"    The  quaint,  grave  humor  with  which  this  was  told 

was  irresistible. 

***** 

Taking  a  walk  with  Campbell  one  day  up  Regent-street,  we 
were  accosted  by  a  wretched-looking  woman  with  a  sick  in^nt 
in  her  arms,  and  another  starved  little  thing  creeping  at  its 
mother's  side.  The  woman  begged  for  a  copper.  I  had^ 
no  change,  and  Campbell  had  noSiing^  but  a  sovereign.  The 
woman  stuck  fast  to  the  Poet,  as  if  she  read  his  heart 
in  his  face,  and  I  could  feel  his  arm  beginning  tp  trem- 
ble. At  length,  saying  something  about  its  bemg  his  dutt/ 
to  assist  such  poor  creatures,  he  told  the  woman  to  wait ;  and, 
hastening  into  a  mercer's  shop,  asked,  rather  impatiently,  for 
change.  You  know  what  an  excitable  being  he  was ;  and  now 
'     ■     'I 

*  For  the  explanation  of  this  term,  see  p.  84  of  this  volume.    I^ate,  1814. 
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he  fancied  all  business  must  give  way  until  the  change  was  sup- 
plied !  The  shopman  thought  otherwise ;  the  Poet  insisted ; 
an  altercation  ensued ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  master 
jumped  over  the  counter  and  collared  him,  telling  us  he  would 
turn  us  both  out — that  he  believed  we  came  there  to  kick  up  a 
row,  for  some  dishonest  purpose.  So  here  was  a  pretty  dilem- 
ma. We  defied  him,  but  said  we  would  go  out  instantly  on  his 
apologising  for  his  gross  insult  All  was  uproar.  Campbell 
called  out  "  Thrash  the  fellow — ^thrash  him !"  "  You  will  not 
go  out,  then  ?"  said  the  mercer.  "  No,  never,  until  you  apolo- 
gise." "  Well,  we  shall  soon  see — John,  go  to  Vine-street  and 
fetch  the  police."  In  a  few  minutes  two  policemen  appeared ; 
one  went  close  up  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  other  to  myself.  The 
Poet  was  now  in  such  breathless  indignation  that  he  could  not 
articulate  a  sentence.  I  told  the  poHcemen  the  object  he  had 
in  asking  change ;  and  that  the  shopman  had  most  unwarrant- 
ably insulted  us.  "  This  gentleman,''  I  added,  by  way  of  cli- 
max, "is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  distinguished  Poet — ^a 
man  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  much  less  act  with  the  dishon- 
est intention  that  person  has  insinuated."  The  moment  I  ut- 
tered the  name,  the  policeman  backed  away  two  or  three  paces, 
as  if  awe-struck,  and  said,  "  Guid  G^ — d,  mon,  is  that  Maister 
Cammel,  the  lord  rector  o'  Glasgow  ?"  "  Yes,  my  friend,  he  is, 
as  this  card  may  convince  you,"  handing  it  to  him ;  "  all  this 
commotion  has  been  caused  by  a  mistake."  By  this  time  the 
mercer  had  cooled  down  to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in  the 
end  made  every  reparation  in  his  power,  saying,  he  was  very 
busy  at  the  time,  and  had  "  he  but  known  the  gentleman,  he 
would  have  changed  fifty  sovereigns  for  him !"  "  My  dear  fel- 
low," said  the  Poet,  (who  had  recovered  his  speech,)  "  I  am  not 
at  all  offended ;"  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see  them  shaking 
hands  long  and  vigorously,  each  with  perfect  sincerity  and  mu- 
tual forgiveness.* 

*  *  •  *  •  *  « 

"  Pray,"  it  was  asked,  "  what  was  it  Campbell  said  to  Mr. 

B ^m  the  other  evening  ?"     "  Nothing  particular ;  only  we 

were  all  disputing,  as  usual,  who  should  lead  the  way,  on  leav- 
ing the  drawing-room.      B m  said  he  would  follow.     The 

Poet  insisted  that,  as  usual,  he  should  lead,*^  "  No,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell," he  said,  "  after  you,  if  you  please."  "  Well,"  he  rejoined, 
"  this  proves  you  are  no  son  of  Abraham.     Have  you  never 

*  Cammunicated  in  a  letter  from  T.  Backley  Williams,  Esq. 
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read — *  ihe  singers  go  before,  the  minstrels  follow  after  ?'  And 
with  this  text  the  Poet  drove  the  singer  before  him  into  the 
dining-room.'' 

*  •  «  •  « 

Campbell,  as  he  has  told  us  in  his  letters,  was  very  partial 
to  the  company  of  military  men ;  and  at  the  mess-table  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  where  we  met  now  and  then,  he  found  men 

of  the  true  soldier  stamp.     Colonel  D ,  who  often  met  him 

at  my  fireside,  was  a  great  favorite.     He  inherited  the  private 

worth  and  military  talent  of  his  father,  the  late  General  D ; 

and  when  he  retired  from  the  service,  he  left  a  sad  blank  in  the 
Poet's  "  military  circle."  Mr.  Johnson,  late  surgeon-major  of 
the  2d  Grenadier  Guards,  was  another  of  those  friends  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  the  service,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  rendered  his  conversation  equally  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive. He  had  always  a  warm  heart,  and  a  racy  anecdote  for  the 
Poet,  both  of  which  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  survivors. 

One  day  at  the  mess-table  in  St.  James's  Palace,  Campbell 
found  himself  seated  with  an  officer  who  came  in  late,  but 
whose  conversation  he  found  very  pleasant.  Something  being 
said  about  the  Luxor  obelisk,  the  subject  led  to  Egypt  and 
Cleopatra,  and  these  again  to  Athens  and  Herodotus.  Here 
Campbell  should  have  been  at  home  ;  but,  apparently,  his  new 
acquaintance,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  at  the 
University,  took  a  much  liveher  interest  in  everything  ^Greeh, 
At  length,  a  question  having  arisen  on  some  passage  in  the 
father  of  history,  commentators  were  referred  to,  but  Campbell 
— who  affected  to  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  original, 
and  defended  his  position  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance — 
could  not  give  up  the  point — "  there  must  be  some  misprint  in 

the  quotation."     "  Well,"  said  Lord ,  "  I  must  beg  you  to 

read  the  paper ;  it  will  repay  you  for  the  trouble^  and  bring  you 
over  to  my  opinion."  "1  doubt  it;  it  is  a  stupid  paper." 
"Pardon  me, sir,  have  you  read  it?"  "Yes,"  said  the  Poet, 
drily,  "  I  think  I  have — ^for  I  wrote  it  when  I  was  rector."  This 
was  followed  by  a  hearty  laugh  and  recognition.  "  But  why 
did  you  not  acknowledge  it  at  once  V  "  Ah — I  would  rather 
be  quoted  than  quote  myself;"  and  this  led  to  a  very  ple^eant 
afternoon. 

«**♦♦♦ 

"  How  singular,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell  very  innocently  to  Mr. 
Clason,  "  that  we  have  always  a  goose  at  table  when  you  dine 
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with  nsl"     ''Ah — ^tnie,  poor  goose P  said  Olason,  ''it  is  so 
happy  in  the  oompanj  of  swcomP* 

Campbell  was  a  kind  friend  to  dumb  animals,  and  they  all 
knew  it.  The  moment  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  a  little 
spaniel,  yery  shy  to  othera,  bounded  forward  to  meet  him. 
"  Ah — ^Trim,  Trim  i"  and  the  dog  gambolled  about  him  with 
delight  The  very  cat  quitted  the  warm  hearth-mg  for  a  seat 
and  purr  on  his  niee.  some  one  remarking  this, — "  Yes,  yes," 
he  said,  "  but  they  are  very  treacherous  I  You  Uttle  know  some 
of  the  mortifying  things  my  vamty  has  had  to  put  up  with ; 
but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  in  Paris.  At  the  Pension,* 
where  I  tived,  we  had  a  yery  fine  gray  parrot.  I  always  hked 
parrots — and  my  first  splendid  lyric  was  a  lamentation  on  the 
death  of  a  parrot  in  Glasgow.  I  wrote  about  anothw  in  MuU-— 
but  as  I  said  nothing  about  them  till  they  were  dead,  I  had  no 
special  claim  to  their  gratitude.  This,  however,  never  occurred 
to  me ;  Pol  and  I  becune  yery  intimate;  he  talked  very  fluent- 
ly, or  rather  freely.  He  had  2|  long  string  of  epithets,  which 
he  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  one  but  myself — and  very 
provoking,  to  be  sure,  they  were  to  others.  But,  as  he  made 
fM  an  exception,  I  laughed  heartily — ^he  was  a  great  drolL 

'*  As  we  came  into  Uie  m^m,  Pol  had  someUiing  to  say  to 
every  one  as  he  passed — PMnml  eoqum!  fripon!  polisaon/ 
and  other  terms,  equally  imcourteous  to  the  lodgers.  Well, 
thought  I  to  myself  that  bird  is  a  wonderful  judge  of  charac- 
ter ! — see  how  he  draws  distinctions  I  As  we  returned  from 
table,  one  by  one,  through  the  entresol^  Pol  saluted  all  the 
guests,  as  usual— (lending  some — ^tickling  others,  by  his  satiri- 
cal chuckle — ^but  never  appearing  to  notice  me  but  in  silent 
respect  I  '  Observe,^  I  said,  '  how  discriminating  he  is  V  and  I 
stepped  up  to  his  ca^;e — '  Ptetty,  pretly  Pol.'  Not  a  word.  He 
looked  me  gravely  m  the  face.  '  Pretty  JAcot  P  I  expected 
him  to  answer  at  least  8ape'--^8avant^^kilO'9qphe  /  Not  a  whit 
— ^the  Topie  turned  up  his  left  eye  with  a — va-t-en,  Mte  !  be- 
gone— ^bfockheadl  A  burst  of  laughter  followed,  in  whidi 
every  one  joined.  I  should  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  pretty 
well — ^but,  unfortunately,  I  had  just  been  praising  him  for  his 
'  wonderfiil  knowledge  of  character,' — ^and  here  was  the  proof  I 
Ah  1 — my  critics  never  said  anything  half  so  sharp  as  '  va-t-en, 

b^te.'  " 

*  *  «  «  « 


*  Page  807.    Campbell  t<dd  this  admirably. 
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I 

[Tbe  foUonnng  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  me  is  the  best 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  an  omission — ^which,  at  the  time^ 
was  charged  to  the  Poet's  '*  want  of  proper  feeling.''] 

"  Dec,  26<A,  1840. — 11  by  chance  you  should  hear  it  remark- 
ed that  I  have  not  subscribed  towards  the  monument  intended 
for  my  noble  and  ezc^lent  friend,  Lord  Holland — be  so  kind  as 
to  state  the  cause  of  my  Bonnaubscription.  It  is  no  diminution 
of  regard  for  that  good  man's  memory — but  simply  my  finding, 
from  the  state  of  my  finances,  that,  if  I  ofier  five  pounds  (the 
smallest  subscription,  I  believe,  that  can  be  offered)  to  the  in- 
tended monument,  I  shall  disable  myself  from  having  that  sum 
this  year  to  contribute  to  the  Mendicity  Society — ^  Institution* 
of  indescribable  mercy  and  usefulness  to  the  poor  wretches  who, 
to  the  miseries  of  *  looped  and  windowed  raggedness'  are  ex- 
posed to  suffer  the  edge  of  hunger,  and  have  nothing  to  appease 
it — ^bating  the  aid  of  charity— %ut  the  ^  bare  imagination  of  a 
feast  r  T.  C."  . 

In  the  month  of  August,  1837f — as  the  reader  may  recollect, 
Campbell  went  by  sea  to  attend  the  great  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Printing  Art  in  Edinburgh, — ^On  board  the  steamer  he 
met  a  countryman  who,  happening  to  mention  the  object  of  the 
meeting— said  it  would  be  a  fine  sight,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  being  present.  Campbell  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
drily  observed  that  much  would  depend  on  the  chairman,  and 
wondered  who  would  be  invited  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 
«  Why,  haven't  you  heard  ?"  "  Ifo— "  "  Tom  Campbell  the 
Poet,  has  been  asked,  and  no  doubt  he  was  only  too  happy  to 
accept  the  invitation — ^poets  are  so  vain  !*'  "  Are  you  sure  of 
that  ?"  "  Quite  sure,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  was  in  yester- 
day's *  Chronicle,'  that  *  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and  so  forth,'  would 
take  the  chair."  "  Indeed  I  why  then,'  said  Campbell — ^with  a 
sad  look  of  disappointment — ^"if  the  *  Morning  Chronicle*  says- 
so,  I  fear  it  is  too  true.— But  1)etween  you  and  me,  I  think  they 
might  have  found  a  better  man— eh?"  "Yes,'' — said  the 
stranger,  with  a  significant  look — "  so  thought  I ;  but  the  loss 
will  hQ  their  own."  "  Yes,"  said  Campbell,  "  and  they  well  de- 
serve it — ^Where  was  Wilson  1" 

At  this  instant  the  bell  rang,  and  leaving  the  deck,  both  went 
into  the  cabin  to  dinner.     "  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  a  passenger 

*  See  allufiions  to  this  Vol  JLfpwm.'m,  \  Page  866. 
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oppOBite,  '*  we  are  making  a  fine  passage — ^You  will  be  in  excel- 
lent time  to  take  the  chair  at  the  grand  sairSe — anxiously  look- 
ed for,  I  dare  say."  The  stranger,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork, 
looked  first  at  the  speaker,  then  at  the  Poet,  and  evidently  em- 
barrassed.— Campbell,  however,  soon  found  means  to  set  him  at 
his  ease — a  hearty  laugh  and  a  glass  of  wine  together  put 
everything  right ;  and  after  the  soirie  the  stranger  confessed, 
that  ^  after  all,  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and  so  forth,"  was  no  bad 
chairman. 

*  m  «  *  * 

Oampbell's  partiality  for  interesting  children  was  sometimes 
put  to  a  severe  test.  Dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  privato^ 
friend,  the  mistress  of  the  family  introduced  her  darlings  rather 
too  early ;  and  not  being  under  the  strictest  discipline,  they 
made  rather  too  free  with  the  Poet — ^for  "  Mamma  said  he  was 
so  fond  of  children  I"  Climbing  up  behind  his  chair — ^twitch- 
ing  his  wig — and  romping  about,  they  gave  him  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  they  did  not  mean  to  treat  him  with  ceremony. 
This  Campbell  did  not  much  relish ;  but  as  the  fond  mother 
was  delighted  to  see  her  boys  commencing  their  acquaintance- 
ship so'  pleasantly,  he  submitted  with  all  possible  grace.  At 
length,  when  the  ladies  had  retired — "  Campbell,"  whispered 

Mr.  Gr ,  "you  did  not  enjoy  the  company  of  your  little 

darlings  as  usual,  this  evening.  "  No,"  said  llie  Poet,  "  I  was 
sighing  for  Herod !" 

«  ♦  «  «  « 

Among  the  numerous  and  highly  appreciated  fees  paid  over 
to  me  in  our  long  partnership,  was  the  following : 

Aug, — My  dear  Friend,  will  you  give  your  best  advice  to  this 
poor  young  woman,  who  is  a  servant  in  my  chambers  ?  On 
the  other  side  you  will  find  a  fee.  It  is  an  order  on  the  Bank 
of  Helicon — the  only  bank  that  honors  a  Poet's  drafts. 

«T.  C.*' 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  AMERIGA  VESPITCOL 

"  Descendant  of  the  Chief  who  stamped  his  name 
On  earth's  Hesperian  hemisphere — I  greet 
Not  only  thy  hereditaiy  fiune, 
But  heaut^,  wit^  and  spirit — ^bold  and  sweot — 
That  captivates  alike,  where'er  thou  art^ 
The  British  and  the  Transatlantic  heart 
Ameriga  Vespucci !  thou  art  fair 
As  classic  Venus ;  but  the  Poets  gave 
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Her  not  thy  noble,  more  than  classic,  air 
Of  Courage.    Homer's  Venus  was  not  brave — 
She  shriek'd  and  fled  the  fight    You  never  fled, 
But  in  the  Cause  of  Freedom  fought  and  bled* 
**  August,  1840.  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  « 

The  touching  anecdote  that  follows  I  received'  from  Mr. 
Buckley  Williams. 

"  I  became  first  acquainted  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  consequence 
of  his  cousin,  Captain  Robert  Campbell,  having  married  a  lady 
of  Montgomeryshire.  Shortly  afterwards  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Club.  An  hour  before  dinner  while  we  took  a 
walk  together,  he  asked  me  many  questions  about  Wales,  Welsh 
literature,  character  of  the  people,  <fec. — observing  that  he  had 
long  intended  to  visit  the  Principality.  '  You  have  told  me,' 
said  he,  ^  about  the  early  bards,  heroes,  and  examples  of  hero- 
ism in  the  old  British  ;  can  you  give  me  some  anecdote  of  a 
modem  Welshman — of  the  peasantry,  for  instance  V  After  a 
little  consideration  I  told  him  the  following, — an  incident  that 
occurred  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago:— In  Towyn, 
Merionethshire,  dwelt  Griffith  Owen,  a  very  humble  individual, 
but  an  excellent  performer  on  the  triple-stringed,  or  old  Welsh 
harp.  He  waa  respected  by  every  one,  and  had  seen  more  than 
eighty  winters^;  but  sorrow  was  in  store  for  him.  The  partner 
of  his  long  life  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  within  a  few 
days  carried  to  the  grave.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
Owen's  grief :  his  son  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  very  shortly 
after  became  a  raving  maniac.  Now  in  Wales,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  their 
private  feelings,  matteis  of  history,  or  events  of  any  kind,  by 
what  they  call  triads^  or  using  the  number  three  ;  and  this  will 
explain  what  follows.  Very  late,  one  clear,  cold,  frosty  night, 
a  gentleman  was  crossing  Towyn  Heath,  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tifully romantic  sea  shore,  with  a  natural  terrace  extending  for 
miles.  He  saw  before  him  some  object  moving,  and  on  coming 
nearer,  heard  a  low  groan ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  there  stood, 
tottering  with  age,  the  venerable  figure  of  Griflfith  Owen.  He 
was  leaning  upon  his  staff,  his  plaid  hanging  loose  about  him, 
and  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.     '  Griffith,'  said  the 

*  Alluding  to  the  part  taken  by  this  heroic  lady  in  the  previous  com- 
motions in  Italy.  The  reader  will  observe  the  complimentary  distinction 
-—the  fine  point  in  the  last  three  Iine8.—ED. 
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gentleman,  *  what  can  have  brought  you,  at  such  an  hoar,  to 
this  dreary  place  T  The  old  man  instinctively  replied,  in  a 
Welsh  triad,  ^  My  m/e  is  dwd^  my  son  is  mad,  my  harp  is  un- 
strung P 

"^  In  an  instant  the  words  shot  through  Campbeir^  heart.  It 
came  home  to  him  like  an  electric  shock.  He  could  not,  he 
said^  disguise  his  weakness — ^but,  what  I  venture  to  call  his 
pure  nature — ^he  cried  like  a  child  1  I  was  at  the  moment  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  so  deeply  affected  him. 
But,  when  he  had  regained  his  composure,  he  told  me  these 
words  were  the  literal  expression  of  his  own  sad  fiite.  I  need 
not  add  how  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  I  was  to  find,  that,  in 
trying  to  entertain  him  I  had  unconsciously  inflicted  acute  pain. 
But  from  this  hour  he  was  my  friend." 

«  «  *  «  « 

Going  into  a  shop  one  morning  to  buy  gloves,  Campbell 
made  trial  of  several  pairs — ^but  none  would  fit  him.  "  No,"  he 
said — ^turning  away  from  the  counter — "  these  won't  shoot  (suit) 
me."  "  They  won't  shoot  you  ? — no  ;  but  I  think  they  might 
suit  you" — observed  the  glover  rather  sharply.  "  Why,  sir," 
said  Campbell,  "you  should  live  at  the  sign  of  The  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary .'"  "  And  you,"  he  replied,  "  should  be  my  first 
purchaser  I"  The  Poet  was  delighted  with  the  man's  ready 
wit,  and  told  it  with  much  glee  to  Miss  F.  W.  Mayow. 
*  «  *  #  #  * 

There  is  but  one  point  connected  with  these  Memoirs  which 
I  approach  with  reluctance.  Every  friend  of  the  jPoet  will  an- 
ticipate what  I  have  to  say — and  none  of  his  readers  will  expect 
me  to  say  more  than  is  due  to  the  veracity  of  histoiy:  they  will 
not  pass  over  many  excellent  qualities  to  enlarge  upon  one  fail- 
ing—a failing  common  to  him  with  too  many  great  men — ^a 
habit  which  he  condemned  in  others,  but  could  not  conquer  in 
himself.  But  make  allowance,  kipd  reader,  for  the  tempting 
circumstances  under  which  the  social  cup  was  often  presented 
to  his  lips — ^for  the  exhilaration  which  the  weary,  the  sad,  and 
the  suflfering  are  too  ready  to  purchase  at  any  price — and  then 
the  censure  may  be  allowed  to  fall  lightly. 

Karratur  et  prisci  Oatonis 
Sffipe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

At  my  own  family  table,  where  he  dined  offcener,  perhaps, 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his.  life,  than  at  any 
other,  he  was  never  "  merry,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  becom- 
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ing  mirth.''  In  saying  this,  I  am  only  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  many  distinguished  friends  who  met  him  on  those  occasions. 
But  here  my  testimony  must  be  confined  to  what  I  saw.  In 
other  situations,  perhaps,  he  was  less  on  his  guard — ^never  in 
greater  danger  than  at  his  own  table.  With  a  temperament 
extremely  excitable — ^a  hospitality  that  bordered  on  profusion, 
he  was  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  In  his  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  hilarity  of  his  friends  by  the  "  festive 
bowP'  and  brilliant  conversation,  he  may  have  passed,  at  some 
"  witching  hours,"  the  conventional  limits ;  but  it  is  well  known 
to  those  with  whom  he  lived  in  famiUar  intercourse,  that  a  few 
glasses  were  too  much  for  his  irritable  frame ;  and  hence,  what 
would  have  been  only  moderation  in  other  men,  was  httle  better 
than  excess  in  him.  In  such  festivities  the  thinking  head  and 
the  feeling  heart  were  always  the  first  to  suffer.  What  I  have 
said  may  be  enough  for  his  friends ;  but  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

One  eyening  he  invited  a  small  party  to  sup  with  him  at  his 
chambers  ;*  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening  was  the  late  Mr. 
.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  massive  silver  punch- 
bowl presented  to  him  by  the  students  of  Glasgow  University, 
was  placed  on  the  table.  The  "  browst"  was  duly  prepared — 
the  Lord  Rector,  it  was  said,  had  hit  the  proportions  to  a  tittle — 
the  bowl  wanted  nothing  but  drinking ;  the  glasses  went  cheer- 

*  I  have  given  this  scene  as  literallv  as  I  can ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  it  with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Campbell  Adverting  to  the  same 
incident,  Mr.  Buckley  Williams  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

*^  It  has  been  said  that  Campbell  had  no  eloquence ;  but  I  was  once  pre- 
sent when  he  was  magnificently  so.    He  had  done  me  the  honor  to  invite 

me  to  meet  Mr. .    After  supper  Mr. got  very  talkative — dicta- 

torially  so — and  at  last  forgot  himself  so  feir  as  to  make  various  pointed 
allusions  to  Campbell's  supposed  love  of  drink.  C.  subnaitted  to  this  with 
uncommon  patience ;  imtil  some  of  us,  not  liking  to  witness  any  more  of 
such  a  scene,  thought  of  retiring.  The  Poet  woiid  not  let  us ;  and  up  he 
got — ^looking,  to  my  eyes,  a  full  head  taller  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore— and  addressed  Mr. .    It  is  impossible  to  given  even  an  outline 

of  his  address.  He  spoke  for  ten  minutes  with  the  most  simple,  touchii^ 
pathos — referring  to  many  painful  circumstances  in  his  life — saying,  his 
heart  was  almost  broken — ^his  brain  so  nervously  excitable,  that  the  least 
drop  sometimes  made  him  beside  himself;  that  he  ought  to  be  pitied,  in- 
stead of  rebuked — and  that  too  by  an  old  friend.  He  concluded  by  saying : 
*  Ah,  there's  nae  lu<^k  about  my  house  V  And  with  excellent  taste — ^to  gloss 
over  the  rude  interruption  to  our  otherwise  de%htful  party — ^he  insisted 
on  some  one  singing  the  Scotch  song  "  Therms  nae  Ittck  Oaout  the  house* 
Some  one  did  sing  it,  the  fears  all  the  while  rolling  down  the  Poet's  face. 

The  thing  ended  by  Mr. volunteering  a  full  and  humble  apology. — En. 

21* 
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full  J  ronnd  the  cirde,  looeening  the  tonnes  of  the  more  tadtum, 
and  elicitiiig  from  their  host,  as  usual,  much  sparkling  wit  and 
anecdote.    At  length,  affecting  to  be  alarmed  at  the  symptoms 

of  over  hilarity,  Mr. dropped  some  pointed  allusion  to 

Campbell's  being  too  much  given  to  ^  spiritual  indulgences'' — 
and  m  a  tone  dearly  showing  that  the  speaker  was  less  in  jest 
than  earnest.  This  was  repe«^  once  or  twice.  Campbell  could 
not  longer  remain  deaf  to  nis  honored  guest,  whose  iU-timed  re- 
buke had  quashed  the  hilarily  of  the  company.  He  then  rose : — 
He  could  not  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  the  words  he  had  just 
heard ;  and  when  addressed  to  him  at  his  own  table,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  general  impression.  He  thanked  his 
friend  for  so  candidly  admonishing  him  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  temptation  was  greatest ;  he  would  not  deny  that  he 
was  partial  to  a  cheerful  glass  with  his  friends,  and  never  more 
80  thisoi  in  the  company  of  those  around  him.  He  had  taken, 
and  might  again  take,  *'a  glass  more  than  did  him  good;" 
every  man  had  his  faults^— his  own  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal, 
much  less  extenuate — 

Quid  quiaque  yitet>  nnnqoam  homim  satis 
Oantoni  en,  in  horaflb 

To  habitual  intemperance  he  was  not  addicted.  They  who  said 
so  were  ungenerous,  unjust ;  but  he  would  not  quarrel  with 
their  injustice ;  they  had  ground,  no  doubt,  for  the  insinuation. 
Some  minds  remember  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the  failings  of 
their  unhappy  friends :  to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, when  the  doors  of  the  heart  aiid  the  lips  were  thrown 
unsuspectingly  open,  was  rather  ungenerous.  K  tliere  were 
moments  of  human  life,  when,  in  agony  of  mind,  the  maxims  of 
prudence  might  be  forgotten — ^the  reins  of  self-control  suffered 
to  drop  from  the  hand — such  moments  he  had  known.  He 
was  alone  in  the  world ;  his  wife,  and  the  child  of  his  hopes, 
were  dead ;  his  only  surviving  child*  was  consigned  to  a  living 

tomb;  his  old  friends — ^brothers — sisters  were  dead — ^all  but 

*       -  -  -  ■  -  , 

*  Tliere  is  nothing  on  record,  perfaape,  more  afiecting  than  the  drecon- 
stance  to  which  he  allttdee — a  find  nther  and  mother  conveying  their 
only  Buryiviug  child  to  an  aeylnm—* consig^ning  him  to  a  keeper  of  the  in- 
sane; then:— desolate,  heart-sick,  and  heart-stricken — retmrung  to  their 
solitary  hearth  to  weep  in  secretr^to  hide  thdr  grief  from  the  world — 
from  one  another — to  mourn  their  child  with  more  bitterness  than  if  they 
had  followed  him  to  the  grave — and  to  feel  thdr  sorrow  aggravated  by 
the  very  straggle  to  maintain  a  cheerful  exterior^ — This  was  one  of  the 
trials  referred  to  in  the  text — ^En. 
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one,  and  she  too  was  dying ;  his  last  hopes,  on  a  point  he 
would  not  name,  were  blighted.  As  for  &me,  it  was  a  bubble 
that  must  soon  burst.  Earned  for  others,  shared  with  others, 
it  was  sweet ;  but  at  his  age,  to  his  own  solitary  experience,  it 
was  bitter.  Left  in  those  chambers  '^  alone  with  his  glory," 
was  it  wonderful  that  his  philosophy,  at  times,  took  fright  ?  that 
he  rushed  into  company ;  resorted  to  that  whidi  blunts,  but 
heals  no  pang  ?  and  then,  sick  of  the  world,  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  shrank  back  into  solitude  ?  Yet  all  this  he  would  have 
buried  in  his  own  bosom,  had  not  the  confession  been  wrung 
from  him.  He  would  tax  no  man's  sympathy ;  he  would  get 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  as  uncomplainingly  as  he  could ;  he 
was  weaker  than  other  men ;  not,  perhaps,  more  wicked.  If 
censured  for  his  &ult8,  he  would  only  say  to  his  friends,  '^  Strike, 
but  hear  mo  F' 
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[I  annex  at  random  a  few  light  screpe  of  conTersatioo — ^but  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  exact  worda— in  this  respect,  the  reader  must  calculate 
upon  some  loss,  by  my  repeating  anything  after  Campbell :] 

He  lamented  the  want  of  union  among  literary  men — a  pity 
their  strength  should  be  spent  in  efforts  to  dethrone  one  fLUo- 
ther — like  jealous  despots.  The  pen,  like  the  lever  of  Archime- 
des [vnth  a  fulcrum\  was  a  power  to  move  the  world — it  was 
the  agent  of  Mind.  Esprit  du  corps  was  a  fine  thing — ^it  brought 
the  collective  force  to  hear  on  any  given  point.  Politics  were 
bad — generally  \  they  sanctioned  asperities — ^heart-burnings — 
that  were  not  over-pleasant  in  the  retrospect.  He  had  himself 
espoused — defended  questions  impulsively — ^that  if  treated  cool- 
ly— ^rationally,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  fallacies. 

"  Joanna  Baillie  is  the  female  Shakspeare  of  the  age ;  but  in 
conversational  talent  her  sister  is  not  a  whit  behind  her.  Jeffrey 
is  the  first  critic  of  the  day — ^peculiar  tact  in  discovering  merit, 
were  it  only  a  grain  in  a  bushel  of  sand."  To  the  critic,  he 
owed  much — ^his  notice  of  Gertrude  was  the  finest  ever  written ; 
but  he  owed  more  to  the  man — for  his  friendship  took  him  up 
early  and  never  left  him.  When  he  went  to  America  he  wrote 
in  terms  that  made  it  a  proud  boast  to  call  him  friend.  .  Of 
John  Richardson  it  was  difficult  to  think  or  speak  too  highly — 
Their  friendship  had  stood  the  test  of  forty  years,  and  was  still 
fresh.  They  were  to  have  trudged  through  Bohemia  together ; 
but  the  Continental  powers  alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  prospect 
of  an  intellectual  invasion,  went  to  loggerheads — just  to  defeat 
the  travelling  scheme  of  R—  and  himself.  James  Thomson  was 
his  oldest  surviving  friend,  they  were  boys  at  college — poets, 
flute-players — and  fellow-prizemen  withal.  The  picture  by  Law- 
rence was  ordered  by  him,  so  were  the  two  marble  busts  by 
Baily  ;  many,  many  happy  hours  had  they  spent  together  !  T — 
was  the  Zoilus  of  his  boy-poems,  but  no  snarler.  Alas,  they 
had  been  thrown  widely  asunder — long  out  of  sight,  though 
seldom  out  of  mind. 

Like  Petrarch,  he  might  say,  he  doted  unchangeably  on  hia 
friends.     Well  might  he  say, 

**  Friendship  I  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul. 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  much  I** 


r 
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'*  That  man,"  he  said,  "  must  have  a  cold  heart  who  has  not 
blessed  the  manna  of  friendship  in  this  wilderness  of  human 
life.  How  unwise  is  it  for  one's  own  sake  to  break  with  ancient 
friends  !  The  ruins  of  old  friendships  are  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle  to  me,  than  those  of  desolated  palaces.  They  exhibit 
the  heart  that  was  once  lighted  up  with  joy,  all  damp  and  de- 
serted, and  haimted  by  those  birds  of  ill  omen  that  only  nestle 
m  ruins."* 

He  expressed  himself  much  gratified  by  two  reviews — one  in 
the  " Spectator,'*  another  iu  "Blackwood."  In  the  latter, 
among  other  fine  passages,  that  containing  the  line:  ^'The 
wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore,"  was  mentioned  with 
admiration.  "  Ah,  that  must  be  Wilson,  it  is  said  so  well,  so 
warmly." 

I  often  remarked  the  fEudlity  with  which  he  entered  upon 
topics  foreign  to  his  own  course  of  study  and  reading.  With . 
one,  for  example,  he  would  talk  of  manufactures,  machinery, 
and  cotton ;  with  another,  on  the  systems  of  Continental  poli- 
cy ;  with  a  third,  of  the  Waldensian  persecutions ;  with  a  fourth, 
of  German  philosophy  ;  with  Americans,  of  their  federal  great- 
ness, their  politicians,  historians,  agriculturists.!  I  went  with 
him  one  evening  [May  29th,  1841]  to  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, in  Suffolk  Place.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
read  something  on  the  occasion,  and  he  chose  the  Thanatopsis 
of  Bryant.  A  deep  silence  followed;  the  audience  crowded 
round  him ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  closing  paragraph,  his 
admiration  almost  choked  his  voice :  "  Nothing  finer  had  ever 
been  written !"  It  was  this,  and  he  read  it  with  manifest 
emotion : 

"  So  live,  ibat»  when  thy  smmnons  comes  to  join 
Th'  innumerable  carayan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realn^  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not)  like  the  quarry  slave  at  nighty 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  un&ltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  "wraps  the  orapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
»  *  *  »  • 

*  I  find  this  sentiment  also  recorded  in  one  of  his  private  papers;  re- 
ferring me  to  a  paroful  instance.  But  he  always  congratulated  hunself  on 
having  made  the  " long  voyage,"  in  the  company  of  his/fra^ friends. — Ed. 

+  Mr.  Houldsworth,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Thornton,  Rev.  Br. 
Gilley,  Hoa  G.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Willis,  with  other  English  and  American 
friends,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  my  house. 
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At  another  tune,  in  our  evening  drde,  he  remarked — **  How 
beantifol  are  these  lines  of  Addison  I"— repeating  them : 

*.  .  .  .  For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
l^h  OQ  the  broken  waye, 
I  knew  Thoa  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Kor  impotent  to  save  1    ..." 

''The  stonn  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 
Obedient  to  Thj  will ; 
The  sea  that  roared  at  Thj  oommand, 
At  Thj  oammaad  was  stilL"- 


Then — ^adverting  to  the  death  of  Addison,  and  the  subee- 
queni  dearth  of  good  writing — '*  How  impressive,*'  he  said, 
^  are  Tickell's  lines  I" — and  he  repeated  the  following : — 

**.  .  .  Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
Mysool's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  t 
How  silent  did  his  old  ffrnipsnions  tread 
"Bf  midniffht  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Throqgh  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  thu^ ; 
llirough  rows  <^  warriorsp  and  through  walks  cf  longs ! 
What  awe  did  the  skw,  solemn,  kneil  inspire — 
The  pealing  o^gan,  and  Um  pansing  choir  I 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid — 
And  the  last  words  that 'dust  to  dust*  oonyejedt  .  .*** — Moruxfy, 

He  then  read  Bums*  *'  Vision,"  bat  he  could  hardly  finish  it, 
for  when  he  came  to — 

'^ '  And  wear  thoa  this,'  she  solemn  said, 
And'bound  the  hollj  round  my  headt^-^* 

he  was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  threw  down  the  volume. 

*  Deairotas  that  I  should  not  Ibrget  tiie  lines  (of  which,  however,  there 
was  no  danger)  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  them  next  day,  in  his  own  handwri- 
ting. [As  applied  to  OampbeU,  Ae  interest  of  these  lines  is  deepened  by 
the  follbwiog,  which  I  had  from  good  authority: — Shortly  before  leaving 
town  for  Boulogne,  in  the  August  previous  to  his  deal^  Campbell  was  ob* 
served  one  morning  in  the  Abbey,  dowly  pacing  ihe  floor,  examining  tiie 
monuments,  and  inspecting  with  solemn  minuteness,  the  sepulchral  orna- 
ments, with  which  tiie  v^Us  are  fiteraUy  encmsted  He  addressed  no 
questions  to  the  guide--and  answered  none.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  doak, 
as  if  to  av(xd  recognition,  and  walked  about,  paying  homage  to  various 
monuments — those  of  beloved  friends— but  evidently  in  deep  abstracted 
meditatioa  He  remaiued  late,  and  retired  in  silenoe.  The  next  time  he 
came  was  to  take  his  place  among  the  glorious  dead,  whose  Ijg^t  is  in  the 
world.  There  is  an  air  of  romance  about  this— but  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact— Ed.] 
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From  a  graphic  account  of  "  Mornings  spent  with  Campbell," 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  following  extracts  : 

**  It  was  on  a  fine  mormng  in  Hay  that  I  first  called  mxm  CampbelL 
He  had  offered  to  act  as  cioenme,  and  show  me  ^e  lions  of  London ;  and 
it  was  with  no  small  pride  and  pleasore  that  I  repaired  to  the  spot  in  lin- 
ooln*s  Inn  Fields.  I  lonnd  on  the  oat»  door  of  his  chambers^  below  the 
brass  knocker,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  this  curious  announce- 
ment : — *  Mr.  CampDell  is  partieidarly  engaged,  and  cannot  be  seen  till  past 
two  o'clock.*  Bu^  as  he  nad  expressly  mentioned  that  I  should  call  be« 
tween  nine  and  ten  o'cbck,  I  resolved  to  hasard  an  apjdieatioa  He 
received  me  very  kindly,  and  explained  that  tiie  announcement  on  his  door 
was  intended  to  scare  away  a  bore,  who  had  been  annoying  him  with  some 
manuscripts.  The  Poet  was  breakfasting  in  his  sitting-room,  which  was 
filled  with  books,  and  had  rather  a  showy  appearance.  The  carpet  and 
tables  were  littered  with  stray  volumes,  letters,  and  papera  At  this  time 
he  was,  like  Charles  Lamb,  a  worshmper  of  the  great  plant ;  and  tobacco- 
|Npes  were  mingled  with  the  miscellaneous  literary  wares.  A  large  print 
oT  the  QmEEN  hung  over  the  fire-pLaoe — he  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and 
eaid — ^it  had  been  presented  to  nim  by  Her  Majesty — he  valued  it  very 
lugUy— *  Money  eould  not  buy  it  from  me,*  he  remarked. 

**  m  another  part  <^  the  room  was  the  peintinff  of  a  little  girl,  with  a 
ooarM  shawl  ci  netwtn'k  pulled  over  her  h^  and  shoulders — something 
like  Sir  Joshna  Beynolds^ '  PucL*  He  seemed  to  dote  upon  this  picture 
—praised  the  arch  look  of  '  the  sly  little  minx,'  and  showed  me  the  lines 
he  nad  written  upon  her.*  ~.  The  passion  for  children  which  l^e  here  evinced, 
led  to  the  ludio^ous  circumstance  of  his '  child  sweetheart'f  ...  The 
incident  illnstrates  the  intensiiy  of  his  affiectiona,  as  well  as  the  liveliness 
of  Ub  &nc7 ;  iior,  ala%  the  Poet  had  no  home  olject  to  dwell  upon,  to  con- 
centrate his  hopes  and  his  admiration."    .    .    . 

« Campbell's  library  was  not  very  extensive.  There  were  some  good 
editions  of  the  Classics — a  set  of  the  JBioffrapkie  Uhiveraelle — some  of  the 
"Fremch,  Italian,  and  G^man  authors ;  the  !Edinburgh  Encydopsedia — and 
several  standard  T<^g1i«h  works— none  very  modem.  .  .  .  The  Poet 
floon  retiuned  from  fais  dressing-room.  He  was  generally  careM  as  to 
dress,  and  had  none  of  Br.  Joh^on's  indifference  to  fine  hnen.  Hb  wigs 
were  alwi^s  nicely  adjusted,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  fipom  natural 
hair.  His  appearance  was  interesting  and  handsome.  Though  rather  be- 
low the  midofe  size,  he  did  not  seem  little ;  and  his  large  dark  eje  and 
countenance  bespoke  great  sensibility  and  aeuteness.  His  thin  quivering 
"^  and  delicate  nostril  were  highly  emressive.  When  he  spoke,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  has  r^narked,  «^implftg  played  about  his  mouth,  which,  nevertheless, 
bad  something  restrainedana  dose  in  it — as  if  some  gentle  Puritan  had 
erossed  the  breed,  and  left  a  stamp  on  his  foMe— such  as  we  see  in  the  fe- 
male Scotch  fiice  rather  than  the  mala  .  .  In  personal  neatness  and  festi- 
diousness — ^no  less  than  in  genius  and  taste— Campbell  in  his  best  da;^s 
tsesembled  Gray.  Each  was  distinguished  by  the  same  careful  finish  in 
ooin^QBitiQn — 4he  same  classical  predilections  and  lyric  fire,  rarely  but 
strikmgly  displayed.  In  ordimuy  life  they  were  both  somewhat  fimcal — 
yet  with  great  freedom  and  idiomatic  plamness  in  their  unreserved  oom- 

♦  See  Poems,  page  881.  f  See  page  410  of  this  volume. 
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municatioofl — Gray's  being;  eTinced  in  hia  letters,  and  Campbell's  in  con- 
versation.''   .    . 

" '  Have  you  been  to  Windsor  ?'  asked  Campbell  I  replied  that  I  had, 
and  spoke  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Palace  and  the  Parks.  '  Ay/  said  he, 
'  the  old  oaks — ^the  noble  old  oaks.  Did  you  notice  how  they  spread  out 
their  roots  and  branches — ^laying  hold  of  the  earth  with  their  talons  f  and 
he  put  out  his  clenched  hand  to  help  the  expression  of  this  vigorous  and 
poetical  image.  *  All  Scotchmen  visiting  London,'  he  said,  '  i£ould  go  a 
night  or  two  to  Windsor,  Kew,  or  Richmond,  to  hear  the  nightingale.' " 

After  visiting  the  studio  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell — ^where  the 
Poet  was  fascinated  with  a  breathing  female  bust — ^and  the 
British  Museum,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers : — 

**  The  venerable  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Memory'  gave  his  brother 
bard  a  courteous  and  kind  receptioa  '  Mr.  Roger^'  said  the  younger  of 
tbe  two  Poets,  *  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  a  friend  from  &e  country 
to  see'^our  house,  as  I  was  anxious  he  should  not  leave  Ixmdon  witJiout 
this  gratification.'  Mr.  Rogers  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
'  Every  friend  of  Mr.  Campbell's  is  welcome.    But^  Campbell,'  he  added, 

*  I  must  teach  you  to  speak  English  properly:  you  must  not  abuse  that 
excellent  worn  liberty,  as  you  have  done  on  this  occasion.'  ...  On  one  of 
the  tables  kv  a  large  piece  of  amber,  enclosing  a  fly,  entire  in  'joint  and 
limh'  Mr.  CampbeU  mentioned  that  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  always  some 
original  or  humorous  remark  to  make  on  eveiy  objcK^  taking  up  tius  piece 
of  amber  one  day,  said,  *  Perhaps  that  fly  buzzed  in  Adam's  ear.'  .  .  . 
When  we  got  to  the  door,  Campbell  bn>ke  out — *  Well,  now,  there  is  a 
happy  and  enviable  poet  He  is  about  eighty,  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  life  and  all  its  best  pleasures.  He  has  seven!  thousands  a-year,  and  I 
am  sure  he  gives  away  fifteen  hundred  in  charity.'  "... 

The  next  morning  Campbell  and  his  friend  went  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  met  Major  Burns  and  Mr.  Murray  :— 

**  Campbell  said  Bums  was  *  the  Shakspeare  of  Scotland ' — a  lesser  dia- 
m(X)d,  but  still  a  genuine  ona  .  .  .  Bums,  he  maintained,  had  none  of  the 
patokinest,  characteristic  of  his  countrymen — ^he  was  the  most  un-Scots- 
man-like  Scotsman  that  had  ever  existed  Some  of  us  demurred  to  this 
sally,  and  attempted  to  show  that  Bums  had  the  national  character  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  him,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  jKnirces  of  Ms 
strength  His  nation^ty  was  a  fount  of  inspiration.  .  .  .  Campbell  then 
went  on  to  censure  the  Scotch  for  their  worship  of  *  the  great.'  .  .  .  Mr. 
Rogers  said,  if  he  had  a  son  who  wished  to  have  a  conndential  friend,  he 
would  recommend  him  to  choose  a  Scotsman.  He  would  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  maxim,  that  a'  man  will  be  found  the  best  fiiend  to  an- 
other, who  is  the  best  friend  to  himself  A  Sootanan  will  always  look  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  friend,  and  will  do  nothing  to  disgrace  either. 

*  Thus,  in  his  friend,  my  son  would  have  a  good  example,  as  well  as  a  sale 
adviser.' 

"  Some  observations  were  made  on  the  English  style  of  Scotch  aath<Mr& 
It  was  aclmowledged  by  both  the  Poets  that  Beattie  wrote  the  purest  and 
most  idiomatic  English  of  any  Scotch  author — ^not  even  excepting  those 
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-who  had  been  long  resident  in  England.    The  ezquifflte  style  of  9nme 
■was  warmly  praised    *  He  was  substantially  honest,  too/  said  CampbeU.  . 

**  Moore,  aco(»ding  to  Campbell,  had  the  most  sparkling  and  brilliant 
fancy  of  any  modem  poet  .  .  .  Crabbe  was  a  pear  of  a  different  tree.  .  . 
Ko  romance — no  legend — but  appalling  scenes  <^  misery  and  suffering. 
Crabbe  was  an  amazingly  shrewd  man,  yet  mild  and  quiet  in  his  manners. 
One  day  at  Holland  House,  they  were  all  lauding  his  simplicity — I  was 
tempted  to  exclaim — '■  Tes,  simplicity  that  would  buy  and  sell  md  whole 
of  you.' "... 

**  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  met  Campbell  again  in  London.  He 
was  Uien  much  changed — ^feeble  and  delicate  in  health — ^but  at  times  ral- 
lying wonderfiillf .  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  a  pleasant  day 
spent  with  him  at  Dr.  Seattle's  cottage,  Hampstead.  We  walked  over 
th6  Heath,  moralising  on  the  Great  City — blooming  in  the  distance,  begirt 
with  yillas, — 

'Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  Us  belt  of  beads.' 

At  Seattle's  he  was  quite  at  home.  The  kind  physician  knew  him  well, 
anid  had  great  influence  over  him."* 

«  *  «  #  « 

The  following  sketch  of  Campbell  is  fir<»D  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  American  Delegates,  who  honored  me  with  a  flattering  visit 
in  July,  1840,  when  the  Anti-slavery  Congress  held  its  sittings ; 
and  having  been  present  on  the  occasions  alluded  to,  I  extract 
what  will  interest  the  English  reader,  as  the  observations  of  a 
Transatlantic  admirer  :f 

**  My  first  interview  with  Campbell  was  in  a  literary  circle,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Seattie,  Park-square.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  Veiy  brilliant  in  Ins 
conyersation,  except  when  he  is  excited ;  and  then  every  <diarm  which  wit> 
fimcy,  learning  ana  enthusiasm  can  throw  around  conversation,  contributes 
to  render  his  society  a^eeable.     He  made  many  inquiries  respecting 

*  Wyoming.*  I  remarked  that  his  own  description  was  as  true  to  nature 
as  if  it  had  been  written  on  the  very  spot.  *  But  how  did  you  give  so  cor- 
rect an  idea  of  it  ?'  *  I  read,'  he  replied,  *  every  description  of  the  valley 
I  could  lay  hand  upon,  and  saw  several  travellers  who  had  been  there.' 

•  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  one  day  see  the  vale  yourself?'  *  I  don't  know 
what  would  make  me  so  happy.  I  should  like  to  travel  through  it  incog, 
— ^for  I  hate  a  crowd,  and  noise,  and  puNic  display.  I  have  always 
thought  I  should  like  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  I  mink  I  am  too  old  to 
xmdertake  it ;  and  yet  I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  that  I  am  too  old  to  do 
anything  I  wish.  My  heart  is  as  young  as  ever,  though  my  bodily  in- 
firmities  remind  me  that  poets  must  grow  old  as  weU  as  other  men.  .  .'  ** 

On  another  occasion,  where  the  author  quoted  dined  with 
the  Poet  at  my  house,  he  says : — 

**  After  an  hour  passed  pleasantly  with  the  fiimily  dnde,  Campbell  and 

*  Extracts  from  Mornings  with  Campbell,  by  R  Carruthers,  Esq. 
t  Ite  letter,  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  (condensed,)  isaddress- 
ed  to  the  author  of  Marco  BotzariSy  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lester. 
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I  were  left  alone  with  our  host ;  and  I  can  assure  you  the  best  part  of 
this  splendid  entertainment  came  (in  the  language  of  Enn)  after  the  en- 
tertainment was  oyer.  ...  I  wish  1  could  giye  the  conyersation  at  length, 
and  do  so  wiih  propriety ;  but  too  many  flashes  of  fiwcy  and  strokes  of 
i^t — ^too  many  effusions  of  lofty  and  exquisite  feeling  mingled  in  their 
oonyenation  oyer  to  be  described.  They  were  like  pendllings  of  light  on 
the  summer  doud,  that  pass  away  too  quickly  to  be  fixed  by  the  paintei^s 
eye.  Besides,  1  would  be  careful  not  to  say  too  mudi  about  scenes  of  this 
kmd  I  meet  in  Ezigland ;  there  is  nothing  so  painful  to  me  as  the  thought 
of  yiolating  the  sacredness  of  confidence ;  not  that  any  special  ccmfidenoe 
was  reposed  in  me  more  than  in  other  yisiters ;  but  no  one  can  be  admit- 
ted £uniliarly  to  a  domestic  circle,  without  seeing  and  hearing  things  of 
which  he  should  neyer  speak  in  other  places.  .  J** 


Mr.  L —  then  gave  us  the  heads  of  a  very  interesting  tour  in  the 
vale  of  Wyoming, — ^a  poetical  pilgrimage,^ — to  which  the  Poetlis- 
tened  with  much  satisfaction,  interrupting  him  at  short  intervals 
by  questions  about  the  Oneida  Chief, — the  Lake, — ^the  moral 
and  physical  scenery  of  his  "  Gertrude."  What  struck  Campbell 
very  much  was  the  curious  fact  that  the  principal  in  this  pil- 
grimage had  been  long  blind  to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery, 
but  was  moved  by  an  inspiring  influence  to  tread  a  soil  which 
the  genius  of  Campbell  had  made  classic  ground.  When  they 
arrived,  autumn  had  begun  to  spread  its  sober  livery  over  the 
landscape,  and  the  quiet  shores  of  the  lake  were  bathed  in  the 
yellow  light  of  Indian  summer.    Then  he  continued  : 

'^Eyery  day  we  wandered  through  the  primeval  forests;  and  when 
tired,  we  used  to  sit  down  under  their  solemn  shade  among  the  falling 
leayes,  and  read  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  It  was  in  these  thick  woods, 
where  we  could  hear  no  sound  but  the  song  of  the  wild  birds,  or  the 
squirrel  cracking  his  nuts,  away  from  the  busy  world,  that  I  first  felt  the 
power  of  Campbell's  genius."  .  .  .  '*  When  I  had  finished  the  relation 
of  these  circumstances,  Campbell,  who  was  standing  by  the  window,  came 
back  to  the  table,  and  taking  my  hand,  pressed  it,  saying — *  Qod  bless  you, 
sir ;  you  make  me  happy,  although  you  make  me  weep !  I  can  stand  be- 
fore my  enemies ;  no  man  ever  saw  me  quail  there ;  but,  sii-,  you  must 
forgiye  me  now ;  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear.'  We  aU  sat  m  silence. 
'  Tes,'  said  Campbell,  *  this  is  the  flow  of  soul ;  it  is  dearer  to  me  than  all 
the  praise  I  ever  had  before.  It  overcomes  me  to  think  that  in  that  wild 
American  scenery  I  luiye  had  such  readers ;  all,  too,  among  scenes  which 
I  neyer  witnessed  myself  Doctor,  I  will  go  to  America  yet  I  But  don't 
foiget,  sir,  to  teU  your  blind  friend  that  Campbell  loyes  him  as  weU  as  he 
loves  Gertrude.    .    .    .* " 

"  I  asked  what  part  of  the  day  he  considered  most  &yorable  to  study. 

■ ■■  ■■  ■  I  ■    ■■         I      I  I        II  ■■        ■■■—   ■       MW  ■■■      WPIII        Ml       ^pi»..        ■■   ■  IIP  ■  I       ■.■—■  Ml  I 

*  [These  very  sensible  remarks,  if  I  mistake  not^  originated  in  some 
one  of  the  company  complaining  that  it  had  become  usual  for  private  con- 
versations to  find  their  way  to  the  public  press,  without  respect  to  the 
conyentiooal  understanding. — ^Ed.] 
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*It  depends/  he  answered,  *&  good  deal  on  habit;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  even  habit  never  can  make  any  portion  of  the  day  so  valuable  to  the 
scholar  as  the  morning ;  at  that  time  the  thoughts  are  clearer  and  more 
natural,  the  powers  fresh  and  vigorous.  There  is  something  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  morning — ^particularly  in  town — ^which  is  favorable  to  intel- 
lectual exertion.  I  thmk  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  production 
written  before  and  after  breakfast — particularly  if  I  wrote  it  myself'  I 
inquired  if  he  passed  his  time  as  {>leasantly  in  London  as  in  the  country  $ 

*  I  like  London  well  enough/  he  said ;  *  but  here  we  can't  always  do  as  we 
would.  London  is  a  great  3iaelstroom — ^it  absorbs  everything :  wealth — 
business — ^literature — ^legislation — ^books — authors — ^ladies;  and,  in  short, 
the  indispensable  appendages  to  an  Englishman's  existence,  are  all  in  Lon- 
don I  Almost  every  Dody  worth  seeing  liyes  here,  or  is  in  town  during  the 
season.  I  lived  a  good  many  years  at  Sydenham — a  beautiful  spot---and 
would  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  country ;  but  twenty  years  ago  I  was 
obliged,  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  literary  projects,  to  follow  the  mul- 
titude, aiid  take  up  my  residence  in  ihe  Metropolis.  I  suppose  I  can't  get 
away  now ;,  nor  do  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  exist — away  from  my  Lon- 
don friends.  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  live  without  seeing  my  good 
friend  the  Doctor,  every  day  or  twa'  " 

Suddenly  changing,  the  current  of  conversation,  Campbell 
exclaimed,  with  great  warmth,  "  I  love  America  very  much — 
and  I  came  very  near  being  an  American  myself.  My  father 
passed  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  Virginia.  My  uncle 
adopted  it  as  his  country ;  one  of  his  sons  was  district-attorney 
under  Washington's  administration.  My  brother,  Robert,  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  and  married  a  daughter  of  your  glorious 
Patrick  Henry.*  Yes,  if  I  were  not  a  Scotsman,  I  should  like 
to  be  an  American*" 

At  a  breakfast  given  to  his  American  friend,  the  conversation 
"was  thus  resumed : 

^  He  met  me  at  the  street  gate,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  genuine  poetic 
mood.    He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat»  white  pantaloons  and  waistcoat 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  last  night  I  let  my  fEmcy  play  all  over  your  Conti- 
nent, from  Plymouth  Bock  to  the  shores  of  theradfic.'  He  took  me  into 
his  library — a  large  room,  looking  out  upon  a  beautiful  green  court  in  the 
rear  of  his  house.  I  could  describe  every  thing  I  have  seen  in  London  bet- 
ter than  Campbell's  library.  There  is  an  air  of  inspiration  about  it :  every- 
thing is  in  the  most  glorious  hap-hazard  confusioiLf  On  entering  it,  I  felt 
at  once  perfectly  at  ease — ^for  everything  was  perfectly  at  ease  around  me. 
Before  tne  grate  lay  the  skin  of  a  huge  African  tiger ;  the  ears,  tail,  and 


*  See  Genealogical  account  of  the  Poet's  family.  Vol  L,  chap,  i 
f  Of  all  men  Campbell  was  the  least  fitted  for  a  conspiracy ;  for  his  let- 
ters lay  all  wide  open  on  his  table,  or  chair — ^ready  to  communicate  to  any 
curious  lounger,  who  happened  to  be  waiting  in  his  chamber,  the  entire  se- 
crets of  his  correspondence. — Ed. 
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]Mnr%  aH  there,  and  the  spoto  as  bright  as  life.  li  makes,  of  course,  a 
reey  poetical  rag.  '  That  rag,  sir  t  Wl^,  I  think  more  of  that  rug  than  I 
■hoold  of  a  DeTODflhire  estate;  WLen  I  ait  down  to  my  old  table  here,  I 
find  a  neyer  feiling  source  of  inspiration  in  that  tiger  cudn — I  prize  it  al- 
most as  higfalj  as  I  do  my  own/    The  w  " 


walla  were  hung  with  picture 
among  oChen'is  the  fine  en^jpraying  of  the  Queen  with  her  own  autograph 
at  the  corner.  The  Doctor  came— we  took  our  seats  at  the  little  round- 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  libnur.  The  break&st-table  is  the  place  to  meet 
an  Engliahman;  it  is  a  confidential — unceremonious  meal — almost  the 
only  puce  wbeie  yon  come  in  contact  with  the  Eughah  heart  'Here, 
gentlemen,  are  conBe  and  tea,  dry  toasts  b(»led  ^ggs,  and  the  f^ory  of  the 
Scotch  breakftst-tabk^  a  cup  of  marmalado  all  very  simple.'  dampbell 
did  the  hooon  of  the  ^le  with  the  enthuaiasm  of  the  Poet ;  told  us  aneor 
dotes— talked  of  Scotland,  Walter  Scott^  Bums  and  Wallace.  Ifeltitwas 
the  best  hour  of  my  life.  We  conyeraed  about  poor  authcnra  England  is 
yery  remaikahle  ibr  one  thing — more  so^  perhaps,  than  any  othernation 
•— she  staryes  her  authora  to  death,  then  deifiea  tnem,  and  makes  pilgrim- 
ages to  their  shrines  1  An  author  must  be  ethereal,  indeed,  not  to  grow 
huQny  upon  the  breath  of  the  multitude." 

''Me  is  now  writing  the  last  pages  of  his  '  life  of  Petrarch.'  There  are 
three  men  of  America  of  whom  he  cherishes  the  highest  admiration — 
Ohanning,  Irying,  and  Bryant  '  Cttumnii^  I  consider  anterior  as  a  prose 
writer  to  ey^y  other  Uymg  author.  Invaa  is  a  charmmg  writer ;  there 
are  great  beauty,  pure  cuaaic  taste,  ana  refined  sensibility  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  drops  fixxn  his  pen.  Bryant  I  esteem  as  the  greatest  poet ;  I 
have  been  astonished  that  he  has  not  written  something  eztencfed—^ 
could  sustain  himself  I  thmk,  through  a  great  poem,  ffis  ITianatopns  is 
his  finest  productioii— he  has  neyer  equalled  it — and  no  man  can  eroel 
it ;  I  neyer  read  the  closing  lines  without  being,  I  think,  a  better  man  I 
HallecVs  Marco  Botzcuris  is  a  yery  shining  and  beautiful  piece.  Drake's 
*  American  Flag'  is  fine— WMttier  has  written  some  moat  ezcdlent  pieces 

—  haye  Pierpont  and  Dana.'** 


From  Campbeirs  speeoh  in  tlie  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  as 
reported  by  the  same  author,  the  following  is  a  short  extract : 

«  The  first  time  I  saw  Campbell,  was  in  the  Oonyentioa  He  came  into 
tlxe  Hall  with  Dr.  Beattie,  and  was  immediately  recognised  by  seyeral 
gentlemen,  who  announced  his  name.  He  was  called  for  fi*om  eyery 
quarter.  One  of  the  American  delegation,  who  was  then  speaking,  gaye 
way ;  and  the  Poet  was  receiyed  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  He 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  speech ;  but^  as  one  of  the  literary  men  of 
England,  he  was  proud  to  enrol  nis  name  on  the  records  of  a  Conyention 
assembled  for  so  magnificent  a  purpose.  He  conside^d  this  Conyention 
one  of  the  noblest  bodies  of  men  the  great  interests  of  humanity  and  dyi- 
lization  had  oyer  brought  together,  fte  philanthropiats  of  the  world  had 
gathered  here  to  sympathize  with  the  sufiieripg  and  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions ;  and  to  deyise  means  for  the  uniyersal  dimision  of  hberty.  They  had 
proposed  fer  themselyes  the  most  sublime  object  that  eyer  entered  the 

*  To  these  may  be  added  the  names  of  Everett,  SiipHiniey,  Ixmgfellow,  and  raaay 
others.  Mr.  Willis  and  Campbell  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  togeUier  soioe  yean 
previously,  at  my  house.— Ed. 
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hmnaii  mind :  the  emandpatian  of  man,  everywhere,  from  the  thraldom 
of  man  I  He  hoped  these  guardians  of  hmnanity  would  belieye  that  he 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  all  their  moyements ;  and  his  earnest  prayer 
-was  that  Gk)d  would  bless  them  1  *  Friends  of  Humanity/  said  he,  *  I  ex- 
tend to  you  the  fellowship  and  co-operation  of  the  men  of  England.  The 
poetry  of  the  world  has  always  been,  as  it  ever  wiU  be,  on  the  side  of 
tiber^.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  reraesentatives  of  the  great  American  Re- 
public mingling  in  our  coundls.  we  greet  them  wannly  as  brothers  to 
our  shores ;  and  I  trust  when  they  return,  they  will  tell  me  literary  m^i 
of  America,  that  in  refusing  to  liffc  up  their  voice  against  slavery,  they 
have  no  sympathy  with  u&  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  here  so  maziy  men  from 
America.    It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you.'    .    .    ." 

"  The  day  before  I  left  London  I  called  to  see  Campbell  for 
the  last  time.  We  passed  an  hour  together  in  the  library.  He 
was  cheerful  and  kind  as  ever.  '^  For  your  sake  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  home ;  for  my  own  I  am  sorry.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
the  illustrated  edition  of  my  Poems ;  take  it  with  you ;  and  if, 
with  your  *  Gertrude,'  you  ever  go  again  to  the  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear  you  say,  '  Campbell 
gave  me  this.' " 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Family  Bible,  referred  to  in  the  Introductory  Chapter, 

Vol.  Z,  page  27-44. 

"  This  Bible  was  first  the  property  of  John  Simpson,  my  mother's 
Either,  who  died  King's  Armorer  in  Glasgow  [as  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going pages.]  He  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  eldest  son  John, 
to  whom  he  left  a  great  part  of  his  heritable  subject — ^yiz.  the  lands  of 
the  Spittle,  nigh  Ruthergien,  with  much  yaluable  property  in  the  Salt- 
market  of  Glasgow.  Contiguous  to  the  Spittle,  he  also  left  a  '  subject'  to 
his  fourth  son,  Robert  Simpson,  (who  was  the  only  surviying  son,  except 
John,  of  my  grandfather  when  he  died.)  at  that  tmie  called  a  Dutch  Mer- 
chant, whose  fiimily  are  now  all  dead. 

"  At  the  death  of  my  uncle  John's  youngest  child,  whose  name  was 
Mary,  this  Bible  was  left  to  me.  My  mother's  name  was  Mary ;  she  was 
the  sixth  daughter  of  John  Simpson  and  of  Agnes  Smith.  She  was  bom 
in  the  year  ifoi,  and  died  in  the  year  1766.  On  the  4th  December  she 
was  married  to  John  Campbell  from  Argyleshire,  merchant  in  Glasgow, 
who  died  in  the  year  1760,  aged  71.  I  was  their  sixth  daughter,  and 
now  the  only  surviying  one  of  their  family.  I  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
April  (old  style,)  1736.    Witness  my  own  hand. 

(Signed)        **  Mabgt.  Campbell." 

[Here  follow  the  family  births  and  obituary,  as  giyen  in  the  work,  page 
44,  to  which  the  following  is  added :] 

"  I  do  hereby  express  my  earnest  wish  that  this  Bible  may  be  handed, 
after  my  death,  to  my  eldest  son  Archih€dd  (now  residing  in  or  about 
New  York,)  if  eyer  he  should  come  to  Scotland ;  if  not,  I  desire  it  may 
be  giyen  to  my  youngest  and  eighth  son,  Thomas  [the  Poet,]  for  sufficient 
reasons  of  my  own. 

"  Signed  by  me,  Mabgt.  Campbell." 

«  Edinburgh,  March  22nd,  1804." 

«  JExile  of  Min,**  Vol.  /,  pages  274-76,  Note. 

[To  the  distinguished  author  of  "  liyes  of  the  United  Irishmen,"  I  am 
mdebted  for  the  following  noUce — the  conclusion  of  an  able  paper, 
drawn  up  from  a  person^  inyestigation  of  the  question.  The  reader, 
howeyer,  will  most  probably  agree  with  me,  that,  after  the  statement  gi- 
yen by  the  Poet  himself  [Vol.  L,  p.  275-6,]  any  defence  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  is  a  work  of  supererogation :] 

M  *  *  And  now,  in  a  conclusion,  I  think  it  has  been  shown  clearly  that 
no  copy  of  Uie  song  of  the  *  Exile  of  Erin,'  in  Reynolds'  handwriting,  can 
be  produced,  or  was  eyer  known  to  his  family  to  exist  in  it    I  haye 
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Bhown,  in  one  instanee,  where  it  was  said  to  exists  in  the  hands  of  his 
ftmily,  that  no  such  song  of  his  had  ever  been  seen  in  his  handwriting 
by  me  acknowledgment  of  his  fiunilj. 

**  I  have  shown  in  another  instance,  where  the  song  was  said  to  have 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  McOracken,  and  some  other  person,  bj  the  sister 
of  the  former,  that  it  was  not  the  song  of  OampbeU  at  all,  that  was  al- 
luded to  by  her,  bat  that  which  indispotably  G.  N.  Reynolds  did  write, 
and  which  reoeiyed  some  additions  to  it  in  Bel&st 

**  Oampbell,  in  his  statement  to  me,  has  shown  that  G.  N.  Reynolds 
liyed  fifteen  months  after  the  publication  of  the  song,  with  his— Oamp- 
beU's-^oame^  and  in  "Bngland :  yet  he  neter  claimed  to  be  the  author 
of  it 

**  Mr.  Tolm^  in  his  statement  to  me,  has  shown  that  MacCann  consi- 
dered himsdf  the  person  on  whom  Hu^  woog  was  made,  and  considered 
OampbeUjfte  author  of  it 

**  Dr.  William  James  MacNeyen,  a  friend  of  MacOann's,  told  me  he 
knew  the  latter  to  hare  been  the  *Bzile  of  Erin'  of  Gampbell'B  scxig. 
Oampbell  told  me  he  wrote  it,  and  that  MacOann  wis  the  En\.e. 

•*  U  Oampbell  was  capaUe  of  writing  the  *  O'Oonnor's  (%ild,'  the 
*  Mariners  of  England,'  tne  *  Battle  of  Hohenlinden'— was  it  neceesary 
Ibr  his  iiune  to  steal  a  son^  from  Mr.  G.  N.  Reynolds  I 

<*  If  OampbeU  did  steal  it^  why  did  Reynolds'  fiunily  leave  hun  in  im- 
distmbed  possesrion  of  the  epoSi  for  thirty  odd  years  t 

*<  If  OampbeU  was  a  wholesale  steider  of  the  Utenuy  labors  of  other 
men,  at  the  onset  of  his  career,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  the  progresa 
of  i<^  and  to  its  dose,  no  other  similar  charge  was  ever  brought  B^aaet 
him  f  and  no  filcfainffs  on  a  smaU  scale— huo  retaU  pSforings  of  dead  men's 
thoughts  embalmed  in  books,  or  passages  from  the  productions  of  liying 
authors— hays  been  laid  to  his  charge  f 

^  If  Reynolds  wrote  the  <  EzUe  of  Erin,'  he  was  a  man  of  refined  taste, 
of  yery  anient  feelings,  a  careful  writer  choice  in  his  terms,  chaste  in  h^ 
imagery,  harmonious  in  his  yerse,  and  most  felicitous  in  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary expressions  of  endearment  In  whidi  of  the  oompositioDs  of  Rey- 
nolds are  the  qualifications  of  a  lyrical  poet  of  extraordinary  pathos  to 
be  found  f 

"A  whole  chapter  about  the  authorship  of  a  song  may  seem  an  un- 
due expenditure  of  labor,  and  an  undue  demand  on  patience.  But  1^ 
controversy  is  of  as  mudi  interest  as  any  contested  question  in  the  quar- 
rels of  authors,  or  the  curiosities  of  Uterature.  In  treating  it,  the  real 
value  of  oral  testimony  or  rather  the  utter  worthlessneas  of  it,  when  un- 
supported by  documentary  evidence,  has  been  shown — as  in  the  case 
on  the  conflicting  representations  of  parties  who  are  deemed  respectable, 
and  who  evidenUy  state  only  what  they  beUeva 

**  By  a  fiiir  statement  of  this  controversy,  a  debt  of  justice  has  been 
paid  to  OampbeU's  memory,  and  a  lesson  of  prudence,  periiape,  taught  to 
persons  who,  on  eliffht  grounds^  make  grave  charges  against  honora)4e 
men— diarges  whi<£  inmct  pain,  are  readily  beUevra,  and  difficultly  <Ue- 
approved.  R.  R.  MADOKHr." 

Vol.  /^  Chapter  XXIV^^page  618-20.    ThefoUwoing  is  thepanage  al- 
luded toin  the  notice  of  **  Oertfwh  of  Wyoming^ 

"  Ruhi^  lebten  wir,  idi,  meine  Eltem,  und  einige  Deotsdie  Koloa- 
isten  in  emem  Winkel  des  Gebiiges,  yon  diditem  Wakle  nmgeben,  einige 
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Meilen  vett  yon  dem  HadaoDfluase ;  rubig ;  gllicklich  wohl  nicbt  Heine 
Matter  war  eiiie  scfadoe  Frau  tod  zartem  Eorper^  und  mein  Yater  liebte 
sie  nnanssprechlich,  so  wie  sie  iha  Das  war  aber  auch  allea ;  denn  oft 
driickte  er  de  an  seine  Bmst,  imd  sagte  mit  tiefem  Kummer ! — ^^ Ach, 

hatte  ich  dicfa  in  deiner  Heimath  gekssen,  meine  Henriette  1  Hier 1' 

Er  £Bsste  ihre  Hande,  welche  von  Arpeit  hart  geworden  waren,  und 
wendete  dann  den  bekiimmerten  Blick  gen  HimmeL 

**  *  Was  fehlt  mir  denn  ? '  sagte  meine  Matter  mit  einem  Lachein,  bei  dem 
aber  doch  Thranen  aus  ihren  Augen  herrorbrachen.  ^Freilich  moss 
ich  arbeiten,  and  das  wird  mir  schwer  I  ich  werde  mich  aber  daran  gew- 
(flinen.'  Mein  Yater  schuttelte  sanft  den  Kopf^  und  blickte  unruhig  auf 
die  bleiche  Farbe  ihres  Gesichts,  ihre  erloechenen  Augen  und  ihre  abgefal- 
lenen  Wangen.  '  Ach,  wfirest  da  dort  I  *  sagte  er  noch  einmaL  '  Ich  wollte 
in  diesem  anennesslichen  Walde,  in  dieser  grauenvollen  Einsamkeit,  noch 
einsamer,  noch  elender  leben  als  jetzt'  Dann  lehnte  mehie  Mutter  das 
blasse  Gesicht  an  seine  Brust^  und  so  standen  Beiden  eine  lange  Minute : 
mit  der  inniesten  liebe  im  Hersen,  und  dennoch  so  ungliicklich,  Er  nahm 
die  Azt^  una  arbeitete  noch,  um  meiner  Matter  einiee  Stunden  Ruhe  za 
yerschaflfen,  mit  iibermenschlichen  kraften,  wenn  lule  Nachbaren  schon 
langst  in  ihre  Hutten  gegangen  waren. 

**  In  dem  stoken  Gefuhle  der  machtigen  Liebe  hatte  meine  Yater  seine  ^ 
Geliebte  ihrem  harteo  Yonnnnde,  der  seine  liebe  nicht  billigte,  und  ihrem  ' 
Yaterlande  entfiihrt  Beide  hofiten,  in  den  Amerikanischen  Waldem  die 
Bohe  za  finden,  die  ihnen  fehlte,  and  traumten  sich  die  Hiitte,  welche 
de  bewdmen  wollten,  za  einem  Thron  der  Liebe.  Sie  kauften  fiir  den 
letzen  Beet  ihres  Yermogens  ein  fruchtbares  GefiJde,  das  aber  noch 
Wald  war,  und  lebten  gliicklich,  so  UtQge  die  Yorrathe,  die  sie  mitgebracht 
hatten,  noch  dauert^i.  Nun  mussten  sie  mit  angestrexigten  Kraften  arbei- 
ten ;  das  erschopfte  aber  meine  Mutter  nach  wenigen  Jahren.  Sie  besas- 
aen,  was  sie  sidi gewiinscht  batten;  eine  reinliche  Huttevon  Baum- 
stammen,  ein  Feld,  einem  Ghurten,  der  sie  niihrte,  eine  kleine  Heerde,  die 
sie  kleidete;  and  dennoch  fehlte  ihnen  mit  den  nuincherlei  Bequemlich- 
keiten  des  Lebens»  an  die  sie  gewohnt  waren,  allea.  Wie  konnten  sie  nun 
gliix^didi  s^n  1 

**  Einea  Morgens^  an  einem  schonen  Herbsttage  (die  allein  sind  in  jenem 
mima  schon)  yerbreitete  sich  bei  unserm  N^baren  das  Geriicht,  dasa 
die  Englander  yom  See  hervordrangea  Nicht  Einer  yon  alien  yerstand 
Tgnglijarh  audi  mciu  Yateir  nicht ;  doch  Man  kam  zu  ihm,  weil  Man  ihm 
Muth  und  Elugheit  zntrauete.  Es  wurde  allgemein  beschlossen,  in  die 
unersteigUchen  Schuchten  der  AUegeni-Gebirge  zu  fliehen.  Meine  Mutter, 
die  dies  horte,  seufzte,  schon  vcm  Yorstellung  ermattet  in  die  Gebirge.  *  Wer 
weiss  audi  I  *  sagte  mein  Yater ;  *  was  konnten  die  Englander  hier  wollen  V 

*<*JawohlI'  sagte  meine  Mutter  mit  froher  Heltigkeit ;  und  es  sind 
Henschen !— Soil  ich  stcrben,  setze  sie  hinzu,  so  mag  es  hier  seyn  1  * 

«  Mein  Yater  legte  die  Hand  an  die  Stim,  und  war  unentschloesen.  '  Die 
Gebirge  sind  so  steil  nicht,  als  du  denkst    Henriette  1  '  sagte  er  endlich. 

"*  Ach,*  erwiederte  sie,  ihm  um  den  Hals  fidlendl  *  fUr  mich  ist  allea 
zu  steil,  alles,  was  aufwfirts  geht,  selbst  die  Hoffiiung.  Ich  muss  hinab  1 
hinabi' 

"In  diesem  Augenblicke  horten  wir  das  yerwirrte  Geschrei  vieler 
Stimmen,  und  wilde  Musik.  Mein  Yater  seufzte,  und  fasste  die  Hand 
meiner  Mutter ;  doch  der  Schrecken  hatte  sie  gelahmt,  so  dass  sie  kaum 
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skehen  komite.  '  Rette  dich  mit  ifam  V  tiii  «e,  auf  mich  seigend ;  and 
sclion  ttnnteD  sos  dem  Walde  fbrcfatbar  bemafalte  Wilde  auf  moBeo 
Vater  su.  Er  ginff  ilmen  mit  dem  weSsseo  Halstnche  mein  Mutter,  ale 
einem  ZMnea  <ks  Friedena,  entgegen :  doch  ein  Wildw  adilng  ilm  niit 
aeiner  SIreitazt  nieder,  vod  alle  i^em  erfaoben  eki  SiegeageheaL  MH 
einem  Sdtfei  der  sdureoklidMii  Angtt^  die  ihr  Erfifte  gmb^  eilte  meine 
Mutter  meinem  Vater  m  HtOfe.  Er  wendete  daa  l^edieode  Ange  actf 
aie,  rief :  *  Henriette  V  mid  starb  in  ihren  Armen.  In  Versweiftiog  atfirzte 
ae  ricJi  mm  miter  die  Wilden,  die  «ch  ihrer  aogleieh  bemSohtigteo.  Jetat 
eflte  ein  Mann  in  TTnifonn,  mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand,  herbei,  omI  rief  in 
misrer  Mntter^Nracbe :  '  Haltet  ein,  ihr  Unmenachen  V — &  riae  meine 
Matter  ana  den  Hinden  der  w^tfaenden  Wilden.  Sie  aank  Tor  QtkwaAe 
an  ednen  Fiimen  nieder,  mid  rief:  *  O,  ratten  Sie  meinen  Solm  1  leh  Ian 
eine  Denlaohel  Ala  die  Wilden  aidi  wieder  naheaten,  tni  der  Offidar, 
mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand,  yor  meine  Mutter  hii^  und  ein TnippDent- 
Bcher  Soldaten,  der  so  eben  kam,  addosa  einen  Kreia  nm  ana,  die  w  ildea 
▼on  una  abauhaltea'  Der  Offider  riditeto  meine  Matter  ani^  m&d  aagia 
troatend :  *  liebe,  ns^Hiddidie  Landamannin,  Niemand  aoll  flinen  etwaa 
an  Leide  than.'  Sie  stredtte  beide  Anne  nach  mir  aaa,  und  drtidcte 
midi  mit  der  Atsten  kraft  ihree  Lebena  an  die  Jlmat  Die  Wilden  erfao- 
ben  ein  adiraddidiee  6eliei)L  fiie  wendete  forditaam  daa  Geaioht  nadi 
ihnen  nm,  and  aagte  dann  lo  dem  Qfllder :  *  Besehnteen  Sia  mein  Kind  V 
Er  Terapradi  ihr,  mein  Vater  an  aeyn  mid  aie  an  sidienL  Doch  aohon 
hatto  im  Get&mmel  der  Doldi  einea  granaaoBen  Wilden  Mm  getnflBD. 
Sie  sank  in  meine  bebende  Anne,  rief  nodi  einmal  den  Namen  meinea 
Vatera,  mid  etarb  nadi  weniffen  Minoten. 

"  Ala  idi,  damala,  ein  Knabe,  nm  adm  Jafann,  den  Lddmam  aanft  anf 
den  boden  m1^  and  jammenid  geaagt  hatte:  Maine  Matter  ka  tedtl 
tnt  der  Qffiieier  admend,  mit  geaogenem  Degen,  anf  die  Sehaar  der  WSL* 
den  cu,  and  adiien  im  BegriiCdie  doppelto  lioidthat  dnrdi  Blot  an  ift- 
chen,  Doeh  er  Ueea  den  Degen  wieder  dnken,  and  eagte,  langMun  daa 
Geeicht  gen  Himmel  aofhebend:  'Qatar  Gottl  muasen  MenadMn  in 
Geeellsdiaft  mit  Ti^etn  feditent-^md  audi  das  deine  Kinder  r  Q, 
idi  werde  sein  Gesidit  yoU  Zoma  und  Sdimeraee,  yoU  Abadiea'a  mud 
Giite,  nie  Yergeesen,  nie  Yorgeiaen  wie  er  dann  daa  Auge  yqU  lilohel&der, 
Wdunuth  auf  midi  wendete,  die  Hand  auf  meine  Stem  legte^  and  an  mar 
sagto :    *  Ven  jetast  an  bin  idi  dein  Vater.'  "* 

The  London  Uhiverriijf,     Vol  11^  Chapter  XIV^pageiM^  et  uq. 

^  We  must  now  allude  to  an  eyent  in  Gampbell^s  life  whidi  will  cause 
him  the  gratitude  of  millioDs  of  unborn  hearta,  and  the  benefits  of  whid^ 
are  incalculable.  It  19  to  Campbell  that  England  owes  the  London  Vhi- 
veraity.  Four  years  before  it  was  made  puUic^  the  idea  s^ck  his  mind, 
from  haYing  been  in  tlie  habit  of  Yisiting  the  universities  of  Germany, 
and  studying  their  regulations.  He  communicated  it,  at  first,  to  two  car 
three  friends  only,  until  his  ideas  on  the  subiect  became  mature,  when 
they  were  made  public,  and  a  meeting  on  the  business  convened  in  Lon- 

*  The  Ibraaaiaa  eztmet  is  the  commeacemeat  of  liafbntaine's  novel  of  "  Bwneck 
ludSaldknrf/' urathe  only  iwrt  of  the  work  which  bean  die  slightest  lesemblaace 
to  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.**  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Smith  for  directing  my  At- 
tention to  it. — ^Eb. 
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doii«  vAikh  Mr.  Quapbdl  ftddreoied,  «iid  where  the  eitablitbmast  <^  sneh 
an  lurtitutioB  met  tiie  moit  aealoae  support.^  Oooe  in  operaiioD,  the 
men  of  ifa^  city,  heeded  by  Mr.  Breogfaam,  lost  not  a  moment  in  adrano- 
ing  the  gieai  and  oeeful  object  ia  yiew.  The  ondertaldog  was  divided 
into  Bharet,  Tffaieh  wme  rapidly  taken.  Mr.  Brougham  to^  Um)  leading 
part,  and  addressed  the  yarious  meetings  on  the  mbjeoL  With'A  rapidity 
unexampled,  the  liondon  Uniyersity  hoB  been  oompieted ;  and  Campbell 
has  had  the  satisfiEustion  of  seeing  his  peqjected  insimment  of  educatioQ 
in  fnH  operation,  in  less  than  three  years  alter  he  made  the  f<^eme  pub- 
hc:'*'^M€moir  of  ThomM  Oan^fML    FoemM,    Parit  JS^ton,  1828. 

8p99ch  at  Mi  hiauffurtaUon,     Vol,  £1,  Chapier  VJJZ,  paff$  10i>*8. 

Ola$ffow  UnivereUp.-'-^n  tiie  12th  of  April  the  inaugoration  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Oampbell,  as  Lord  Bector.  took  plaoa.  On  this  occasion  be  ad- 
dressed hit  aawmhled  auditory  as  loUows  >^ 

**  St^d^mts,  I  return  you  m^  best  thanks  for  your  hayinz  done  me  the 
honor  of  electing  me  to  the  situation  in  whidh  I  now  adouress  you — ^the 
greatest  honor  £at  was  oyer  conferred  u^n  me.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
jg^ned,  that  I  cannot  speak  to  you  at  tms  moment  without  experiencing 
considerably  strong  sensations.  IS  but  to  revisit  these  courts,  and  to  look 
from  the  wmdows  of  this  hall,  suffice  to  make  its  surrounding  objects  teem 
to  me  with  the  recollection  of  ancient  friendships  and  of  early  associates 
— some  of  them  year  fathers—how  mudi  more  deeply  must  I  he  touched, 
to  find  myself  surrounded  by  the  countenances  of  a  young  and  rising  gen- 
eration, by  whose  &yor  I  have  been  invited  to  the  spot  of  my  birth,  and 
to  this  our  venerated  University.  I  throw  myself  on  the  candor  of  all 
around  me,  not  to  misoonstrue  this  expression  of  my  natural  feelings  into 
the  language  of  self-eomplaeenoy.  I^  indeed,  I  eoidd  oome  to  this  place 
with  any  such  froward  ft«ling,  or  in  any  frame  of  mind  but  Ihat  of  un* 
feigned  diffidence,  the  solemn  associations  whidi  this  bench  inspires — ^the 
images  of  revered  instmetors — and  of  great  departed  men  that  hallow 
It  to  our  memory — the  Genine  of  the  jdttee  itself  would  overawe  and 
rebuke  me  bade  into  favmuUty.  Ifo  one  is  better  aware  than  myself  of 
the  acddentel  prejudices  Ihat  mixed  with  the  partiality  which  called  me 
hither — at  the  same  time,  is  it  not  right  that  I  should  be  grateful  fer  the 
kindly  prejudices  of  young  hearts,  &e  in  their  choice,  disinterested  in 
their  motives,  and  ingenuous  from  their  years  ?  Tonr  iassrtx.  was  sudi  as 
I  could  not  have  commanded  with  power,  nor  pur^ased  with  wealth — 
ofiidy  believe  me,  1  veiue  it  <teeordinaly.  Students,  I  am  not  barely  en- 
titled, I  am  bound  to  hall  and  to  hold  you  as  my  friends.  The  alxuBDus 
of  your  own  Alma  Mater,  and  one  taught  by  eraerienee  to  sympadnze 
with  al!  the  hopes,  and  ol^'ects,  eaMi  fears,  and  difficaitiee  of  a  etudent,  I 
ean  speak  to  yon  with  the  cordial  interest  of  fimowship  and  fraternity. 

**  If  I  shall  presmne  to  express  this  mterest  in  the  ehape  of  a  few 
words  of  well-meant  advice  to  you^  on  the  eubjeet  of  your  studies,  be- 
lieve me  that  I  do  so  from  having  no  other  mode  of  diowing  my  regard 
fer  you,  than  by  following  a  custom  whidh  has  now  beeoaae  faau  official ; 
and  that  I  am  not  ueeons^oos  of  tendering,  what  may  be  called  a  service 

I  I  I   I  I        I  ■  ■  .  ■■■■ii.^     ■       .LIP,    in     II     ir    liii 

*  Of  (he  ScBiMK  ofEDiTCATioN,  referred  to.  Vol.  IT.,  p.  168,  no  ptatbcX  copf  hta 
been  found.- 
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of  MqwnrogBtiQii,  m  giriiig  yoa  advice  here,  irlien  ToapoBBeBs  tiiefiHr 
abler  oouneel  of  tbe  leaioed  and  respected  meoyyoor  habitiialmBtnicfcorH^ 
at  whoee  nde  I  haye  now  the  honor  of  addreeoDg  yoo.  This  UniTenity 
hae  been  doUied  with  respectability  by  the  eminence  of  Ha  teadien,  and 
attentiTenesB  to  their  precepts  i%  I  take  it  for  grsnted,  an  indelibLe  part 
of  yoor  academical  character. 

**  Bat  if  I  should  only  repeat  to  yoa  tniths  whkh  yon  have  alseady 
heard  from  thmm,  what  I  say  cannot  effuse  those  tniths  from  your  minds, 
and  it  may  by  some  possibility,  tend  to  aid  yoor  recollection  of  them, 
owing  to  the  casual  novelty  of  the  drcomstanoes  under  which  you  hear 
them  repeated :  for  an  accident  of  time  or  place  will  often  influence  our 
asBociatiflns,  in  the  absence  of  more  solid  claims  to  attention,  on  the  part 
of  a  speaker. 

**  Students,  I  conmtolate  yon  on  being  the  deniaens  of  an  ancient,  an 
honored,  and  a  userol  UniTorsity— one  of  those  Institutions  that  have 
contributed  to  the  moralixation  of  modem  maa  It  was  mainly  throi^ 
her  UniTersities  that  northern  Europe,  at  leasts  first  learnt  to  dustingaiah 
between  the  blessed  light  of  religion,  and  the  baleful  gleams  and  fiilse 
ferrors  of  bigotry.  No  doubt  the  benighted  European  ages  had  views  of 
fieaven  and  futuri^,  that  strongly  rayeid  on  the  human  imagination,  and 
kindled  its  ceaL  But  it  was  a  Eght  unblessed,  and  portentous  of  crimes 
and  cruelties,  that  sullied  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  only  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  mental  darkness. 

Nob  leeofl  ae  Uqnidft  al  qnaado  noete  eomete 
Sttngntnul  logabra  rabent ;  aat  SMiu  ardor : 
Die,  sitiiii  m^boaque  fereiu  mortalibns  npis, 
Naaeltiir,  et  Invo  contriBtat  Inmiiie  ccBlum. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  when  superstition  had  walked  abroad  over 
Ohristendom,  had  forged  the  seal  of  religion,  had  stolen  her  yestments, 
and,  though  a. fiend,  had  counterfeited  her  sacred  resemblance,  human 
learning  was  commissioned  by  Providence  to  unmask  the  goblin  impostor. 
Wickliff  from  Oxford  gave  the  dgnal  of  detection  to  Bohemia ;  and  from 
Germany  the  spirit  of  reformatkxi  came  back  to  our  own  shores.  Among^ 
universities,  it  is  true,  our  own  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  ancient ; 
yet  it  preceded  the  Beformatian,  and  whateyer  might  be  the  fluctuating 
incidents  in  the  chapter  of  history,  it  contributed  to  the  reformation  ;  for 
wherever  learning  was — there  also  was  a  rallying  point  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  human  thought 

**  Hie  advantages  of  stud^  which  you  possess  in  this  university  I  should 
be  sorry  to  bring  into  invidious  comparison  with  those  of  anj  otner  places 
of  education,  least  of  all  with  those  of  the  great  universities  that  have 
educated  the  intellectual  heroes  of  England^s  nuuestic  race  of  men.  Yet 
without  invidiousness,  and  without  indelicacy,  I  may  remark,  that  the 
circumstance  of  all  your  professors  lecturing  oaily  and  regularly,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  noble  and  inspiring  usefulness  in  your  tuitionaiy  system,  which 
might  be  imitated  to  their  advantage,  even  by  those  orbat  institutionb. 
Among  our  teachers,  too,  we  can  look  back  to  names  in  literature  and 
science,  that  are  above  the  need  of  praise,  as  they  are  above  the  reach 
of  detraction ;  and  the  dynasty  of  professional  talent,  I  make  bold  to 
predict,  is  not  degenerate.  It  is  for  you,  however,  my  young  friends,  to 
recollect  that  neither  the  glory  of  dead  men's  names,  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  living  instructors,  can  maintain  the  honor  of  a  university,  unless 
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the  true  spirit  of  Bcholnrship  animate  the  character,  and  pervade  the  ha- 
bits of  its  students. 

**  The  value  of  time  and  of  youthy  and  the  bitter  fruits  that  result  from 
misspending  them,  are  truths  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  I  fear,  like  the 
great  tree  in  St  Paul's  Ohurchjard,  about  the  existence  of  which  so  ma- 
ny -wagers  have  been  lost  and  won,  they  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  from  their  very  familiarity.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  in- 
vest these  topics  with  a  gloomy  interest,  by  proving  that  Uie  evils  result- 
ing from  the  lost  opportunities  of  youth  more  or  less  cling  to  a  man 
thSroughout  his  existence :  and  that  they  must  be,  from  their  nature,  greater 
in  reality  than  they  can  be  to  the  eje  of  common  observation ;  for  men 
do  their  best  to  disguise  the  punishment  of  a  neglected  education,  or,  ra- 
ther, to  speak  more  trulv,  the -punishment  disguises  them.  It  hurries 
them  awav  from  your  sight)  to  be  immolated  in  secret  by  mortification, 
to  die  in  the  shacfe  of  neglect,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  shroud  of  oblivion. 
But  it  is  not  by  appealing  to  the  ignoble  principle  of  fear  that  we  should 
teach  the  youthful  bosom  the  value  of  its  golden  opportunities.  A  feel- 
ing still  more  honorable  than  even  anxiety  for  reputation — ^namely,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  must  enter  into  the  motives  of 
every  man  who  successfully  devotes  himself  to  mental  improvement ;  for 
learning  is  a  proud  mistress,  -that  will  not  be  courted  for  your  hopes  of 
wordly  profit  by  her  dowry,  nor  for  your  ambition  to  be  allied  to  her 
familv,  nor  for  the  pride  <^  showing  her  in  public,  without  the  passion 
and  devotion  which  you  must  bear  to  her  sacred  sel£ 

**  And  the  love  of  learning  is  natural  to  man.  It  springs  from  our  interest 
in  this  magnificent  and  mysterious  creation,  frond  our  curiosity  with  regard 
to  truth,  and  even  from  our  fondness  for  the  airy  colorings  of  fiction. 
Still,  however  natural  the  desire  of  instruction  may  be,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  attain  all  the  strength  and  maturity  of  a  passion,  whilst  our 
mtellectual  natures  are  yet  themselves  immature ;  and  in  the  most  ingenu- 
ous young  minds  the  volition  for  study  may  fall  far  short  of  their  abstract 
conviction  as  to  the  value  of  knowledge.  Voltaire  has  somewhere  spo- 
ken of  an  astonishingly  wise  young  hero,  who  seemed,  he  says,  to  have 
been  bom  with  experience,  but,  ahis  I  how  very  few  of  our  heads  come 
into  the  world  furnished  with  that  valuable  material  And  precocious 
indeed,  and  bom,  we  may  say,  with  experience,  must  that  juvenile  intel- 
lect be,  which,  amidst  the  new  sensations  of  life  and  its  early  enjoyments, 
can  antidate  that  day  of  devotion  to  study,  when  a  man  shall  wait  for  a 
new  book,  or  for  new  lights  of  information  on  any  favorite  subject,  as 
eagerly  as  avarice  watches  thci  fate  of  its  lottery  ticket,  whilst  the  rich- 
est prizes  yet  remain  in  the  wheeL  .  But  cherish  the  nascent  principle 
of  curiosity,  and  that  day  will  come  to  you  in  good  time,  when  studv, 
instead  of  a  duty,  will  become  an  agreeable  habit ;  and  when  it  will  yield 
you  consolations  and  amusements  beyond  what  it  is  conceivable,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  youi%  imagination  can  well  anticipate.  Before 
those  habits  have  been  acquired,  however,  I  suspect  that  young  minds 
are  sometimes  beguiled  into  unwholesome  hesitation,  by  disputes  about 
tiie  particular  path  of  learning  into  which  it  is  most  advisable  that  they 
should  first  strike,  and  pu£^  on  most  vigorously.  The  general  blessing 
of  learning  is  no  where  disputed.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  know- 
ledge is  power,  and  that  man  is  but  what  he  knows.  None  but  maniacs 
would  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  none  but  the  most  mis- 
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cliieTOiu  would  propose  tearing  down  any  of  its  branehes,  thongfa  they 
maj  not  bear  fruitB  to  their  taste,  or  garlands  to  their  honor.  Scaliger 
has  incurred  only  the  eootempt  of  posterity  by  his  absurd  diatribe  against 
the  usefulness  of  mathematics ;  and  neither  Swift  nor  Johnson  have  mndi 
raised  themselTes  in  the  estimation  of  wise  men  by  haying  undervalued 
the  natural  sciences ;  for  it  is  dear  that  those  men  were  misled  by  over- 
weening vanity  in  their  own  pursuits,  and  by  shallowness  in  those  pursuits 
which  they  decried,  thus  bringing  into  monstrous  conjunction  the  pride 
of  learning  and  the  envy  of  ignorance.  But  although,  in  the  present 
day,  there  may  be  few  or  no  direct  aholitioniBts  as  to  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  there  is  still  a  spirit  of  invidious  comparison,  and 
a  spirit,  too,  for  the  most  part,  harahhr  biassed  against  dassical  learning, 
that  may  be  frequently  observed  in  mscussions  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. I  eidiort  yoQ,  my  young  friends,  not  to  trouble  yourselves  at  all 
about  such  disputes,  but  o/ioays  to  consider  that  branch  of  science  or  lit- 
erature to  be  the  most  valuable  which  you  have  the  beet  opportunity 
of  most  completely  mastering. 

**  Of  all  ths  dangers  to  which  the  juvenile  student  is  exposed,  I  h<dd 
those  of  awer^on/tknet  and  temeritff  to  be  incomparably  smaller  than 
those  of  doubt  and  distrost  It  is  veiy  tme  that  a  young  mind,  idunging 
pMmatorel^  into  the  depths  of  metaphystcal  research,  before  it  has  stor- 
ed itself  with  a  knowledge  of  useftal  fiusts,  may  be  compared  to  one  ez'^ 
ploring  the  wheels  of  a  watoh  before  he  has  leatnt  to  read  the  hours  on 
its  diiu-pUte.  It  is  true,  aho^  that  preoodous  attempts  at  fine  writing 
Mid  at  oolorin|;  language,  before  we  have  learnt  to  give  shape  to  our 
thonghts,  has  its  disadvantagea  Tet  stUl,  altogether,  I  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  damping  the  fire  of  youthful  ambition ;  for,  in  (he  young  student, 
as  in  the  Tpang  soldier,  liie  dashing  and  daring  spirit  is  preferable  to  the 
listless.  To  the  early  aspirant  at  original  eomposition — to  the  boy-poet 
— ^I  should,  therefore,  on^  say.  Go  on  and  pro^)er,  but  never  forget  Oiat, 
in  spite  of  random  exceptions,  Buchanan  is  right  in  the  general  principle, 
when  in  awarding  immortality  to  mighty  poets,  he  designates  them  by 
the  epithet^  xxabkeo. 

*  Soht  doctomm  mofmunettta  Vatnm 

Neaelvtft  fkti  imperliun  fevert, 

8aia  oontenurant  Phto|«Cboata  et  Oicl  Jam  snpeilit** 

**1he  Opposite  feeling  of  the  mind's  distrust  in  its  own  powers  ought 
not  to  be  too  harshly  and  hastily  set  down  as  a  tokefi  of  mental  debility 
in  youth,  for  it  is  often  connected  with  considerable  talent  It  is  a  failing, 
however,  that,  if  suffered  to  continue,  will  create  all  the  effects  of  debiH- 
tjf ,  and  will  dupe  the  mind  to  be  the  passive  agent  of  its  own  degrada- 
tion— ^like  a  juffling  soothsayer  contriving  to  make  his  prophecy  fulfil  it- 
self, or  a  blundering  physician  verifying  ms  ignorant  opinion  bv  despatch- 
ing the  patient  whom  he  has  pronounced  incurable.  But,  if  to  look  abroad 
over  the  vast  expanse  and  variety  of  learned  pursuits,  ^ould  appal  an^ 
overwhelm  any  young  imagination,  liko  the  prospect  of  a  journey  over 
Alps  and  Glaciers,  let  it  dispel  the  unworthy  fear  to  recollect  what 
gmdes,  and  lights,  and  fitdlities  modem  science  and  fiterature  afford,  so 
that  a  quantum  of  information  is  now  of  comparatively  easy  access,  which 
would  formerly  have  demanded  Herculean  labor. 

"  As^  to  those  among  yon  who  may  have  the  prospect  of  being  only  a 
diort  time  at  college,  I  trust  I  need  not  conjure  yon  against  the  prejudice 
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of  ligfatly  estimating  the  value  of  a  little  learning,  because  you  cannot 
acquire  a  great  deal  I^  indeed,  we  were  to  compare  the  value  of  much 
with  that  of  little  learning,  there  is  no  concession  in  favor  of  the  much 
that  I  would  not  wfllingly  make.  But,  in  comparing  small  learned  ac- 
quiiitions  with  none  at  all,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  absurd  to  con- 
sider a  little  learning  valueless,  or  even  dangerous,  as  some  will  have  it, 
as  to  talk  of  a  little  virtue,  a  little  wealth,  or  health,  or  cheerfulness,  or 
a  little  of  any  other  blessing  under  heaven  being  worthless  or  dangerous. 

"To 'Objure. any  degree  of  information,  because  we  cannot  grasp  the 
whole  drcle  of  the  sciences,  or  sound  the  depths  of  erudition,  appears  to 
be  just  about  as  sensible  as  if  we  were  to  shut  up  our  windows,  because 
Hiey  are  too  narrow,  or  because  the  glass  has  not  the  magnifying  power 
of  a  telescope. 

**  For  the  snoallest  quantity  of  knowledge  that  a  man  can  acquire,  he 
is  bound  to  be  contentedly  thankful,  provided  his  f&te  shuts  him  out  from 
the  power  of  acquiring  a  larger  portion ;  but  whilst  the  possibility  of 
fiurther  advancement  remains,  be  as  proudly  discontented  as  ye  will  with 
a  little  learning ;  for  the  value  of  knowledge  is  like  that  of  a  diamond, 
it  increases  according  to  its  magnitude,  even  in  much  more  than  a  geome- 
trical ratio.  One  science  and  literary  pursuit  throws  light  upon  another, 
and  there  is  a  connexion,  as  Cicero  remarks,  among  them  alL 

"  *  Onmes  Artes,  qu»  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent  quoddam  com- 
mune vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quadim  inter  secontinentur.' 

"  No  doubt  a  man  ought  to  devote  himself,  in  the  main,  to  one  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  still  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  making  himself 
acquainted  with  studies  which  are  kindred  to  and  loith  that  pursuit. — 
The  principle  of  the  extreme  division  of  labor,  so  useful  in  a  pin  manu- 
feustory,  if  introduced  into  learning,  may  produce^  indeed,  some  minute  and 
particular  improvements,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  tends  to  cramp  human 
mtellect 

**  That  the  mind  ma^,  and  especially  in  earl^  youth^  be  easily  distract- 
ed by  too  many  pursmts,  must  oe  readily  admitted.  But  I  now  beg  leave 
to  consider  myself  addressing  those  among  you,  who  are  conscious  of 
great  ambition,  and  of  many  faculties  ;  and  what  I  say  may  regard  ra- 
ther the  studies  of  your  future  than  of  your  present  years. 

**To  embrace  different  pursuits,  diametrically  opposite,  in  the  wide 
drde  of  human  knowlege,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  universally 
impossible  tor  a  single  mind.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  any  strong  mind 
weakens  its  strength,  in  any  one  branch  of  learning,  by  diverging  into 
cognate  studies ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  will  return  home  to 
the  main  object,,  bringing  back  illustrative  treasures  from  all  its  excur- 
sions into  collateral  pursuits. 

**  Let  Science  bear  witness  how  many  of  her  brightest  discoveries  have 
been  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  analogy,  and  by  original  minds  bring- 
mg  one  part  of  their  vast  information  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  ano- 
ther. For  a  single  study  is  apt  to  tinge  the  spirit  with  a  single  color ; 
whilst  expansive  knowledge  irradiates  it,  from  many  studies,  with  the 
many-col<»:ed  hues  of  thought,  till  they  kindle  by  their  assemblage  and 
blend  and  melt  into  the  white  light  of  inspiration — Newton  made  history 
and  astronomy  illustrate  each  other ;  and  Richter  and  Dalton  brought 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  chemistry,  till  science  may  now  be  said  to 
be  able  to  weigh  at  once  an  atom  and  a  planet.    I  admit  that  this  is  quo- 
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ting  only  mighty  aames  to  illustrate  the  ralue  of  a  general  knowliMig^  ; 
but  all  minds,  that  are  capable  of  extensive  application,  more  or  less  ex- 
perience its  benefits.  For  the  strength  of  an  active  mind  is  not  ezhaost- 
ed  hj  dividing  the  objects  of  its  attention,  but  refreshed  and  recruited — 
it  is  not  distracted  by  a  variety  of  lights,  but  directed  by  them ;  and 
the  stream  of  learned  aoauisition,  instead  of  being,  of  becoming  shallower 
by  expansion,  is  rendered  more  profound. 

"  In  literature,  I  might  quote  the  excursive  taste  of  our  Milton,  our 
Qray,  our  Warton,  Hurd,  and  Sir  William  Jones  among  poetry  beyond 
the  classical  field,  to  prove  that  the  rule  applies  to  literature  as  well  as 
to  science — ^but  I  have  already  detained  you  a  considerable  time,  and, 
for  the  present)  must  bid  you  adieu. — I  do  so  with  a  warm  heart ;  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  no  pro&ne  fdlusion  to  the  great  and  merciful  Being  who 
has  given  us  all  knowledge,  and  all  mercies,  to  wish  that  his  blessing  may 
be  with  you." 

Dr.  Anderson,  Vol  IL  1880.  .  The  memoir  of  his  early  Mend, 
by  Campbell,  will  be  found  in  the  **  New  Monthly  Magazine"  of  this 
year. 

Oriffin  of  the  Campbell  Club,*     Vol,  II,,  Chapter  IX,,  pp.  226-7. 

The  issuing  of  the  Royal  Oommission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  in  1826-7,  brought  to  light  many  real  grievances, 
and  probably  gave  rise  to  the  imagining  of  some  more.  The  students 
of  Glasgow  nad  long  had  reason  to  complain  that  their  interests,  as  a 
body,  were  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  corporate  or  private  interests  of 
the  professors.  The  election  to  the  office  of  rector  was  the  only  one  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  students,  and  fi*om  a  jealousy  lest  that  office 
should  be  in  any  way  under  professioaal  bias,  it  had"  been,  for  many 
years  a  rule  among  the  students  to  elect  some  one  who,  from  political 
and  personal  connexions,  should  be  under  no  temptation  to  be  subservient 
to  professors.  To  be  considered  the  professor's  candidate  was  a  sure  pre- 
luae  to  rejection.  This  systematic  opposition  had  given  ofifence  to  many 
of  the  latter,  who  felt  somewhat  nettled  to  find  the  respect  they  were 
accustomed  to  in  the  class-room  turned  into  defiance  in  the  committee. 
They  preferred  their  complaints  upon  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, and  sug^fested,  as  a  remedy,  some  limitations  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, including  me  disfranchisement  of  the  younger  students.  This  ad- 
vice had  come  before  CampbeU  in  his  official  capacity.  He  immediately 
made  it  known,  sent  for  some  of  the  most  active  students,  and  advised 
them  to  set  on  foot  an  organized  and  public  opposition  to  it  Following 
this  counsel,  a  general  meeting,  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall,  which  the 
rector's  authority  obtained  for  the  students.  Such  a  meeting  was  new, 
and  excited  mudi  interest  A  committee  of  nineteen,  from  each  of  the 
four  nations,  was  appointed  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
to  defend  the  general  privileges,  and  their  exertions  seem  to  have  been 
so  far  successful  that  the  threatened  disfranchisement  was  little  more 
heard  of.  The  meeting  upon  this  business,  as  the  representatives  of 
their  fellow-students,  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  friendly  inter- 

-  H      ■ ■_  I         I    -  - 

*  For  the  obove  notice  of  this  Club  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Ralston  Wood,  M.  D., 
one  of  ite  late  presidents  and  founders.— Ed. 
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come  on  the  vtart  of  the  y<nUhftU  imators.  Some  of  iheur  number  Tviio 
remained  in  Qlafl§pow  duiins:  the  Bummer,  reeolred  upon  the  bold  step  of 
propofling  Mr.  Campbell  as  Lord  Rector  for  the  third  time.  This  gaye 
rise  to  a  seyere  straggle,  and  to  nev  oombinatioos,  while  it  drew  closer 
former  frieDdshipe;  ui^  at  its  termination,  aofx»  of  those  who  had 
been  most  actirely  engaged  in  the  oontest,  adopted  the  plan  of  forming 
jin  BMooiation  which  sbonLd  bring  them  into  frequent  communication 
with  each  other ;  enahle  them  to  intenshuge  Ihatr  opinioiie  upon  general 
and  College  affairs ;  and  by  commemorating  the  u>ird  telectieo  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  keep  aliye  and  smad  amoog  suooeediDg  etadMita  these  princi- 
f^ee  which  had  led  to  it  This  mm  !&•  origin  of  the  CampbeU  Club. 
The  Poet  yery  willingly  and  heartily  aeoordM  has  eonseat  to  be  named 
patron ;  and  indeed  on  man^  OBnasjone  eafiveaied  hineelf  much  pleased 
with  the  xostitutkn  of  a  society  wi4h  whin  his  omn  Dane  waa  joined 
in  so  oempiUmentary  a  manner. 

The  oiiginaton  oi  the  Cftub,  who  wwe  certainly  not  behind  any  of  their 
fellow-etudaits  in  academic  distinctions,  besides  the  reading  of  literary 
essays^  the  ccwmeoMMnition  of  Mr.  Campbdf  s  >eleelaon,  and  geneialljr  so- 
cial and  literary  conyerse,  haye  in  yiew  the  obseryation,  and,  if  possible, 
the  direotioB  of  College  politieB  upon  liberal  principles.  This  part  of  their 
plan  was,  howeyer,  not  so  openly  answered  To  haye  openly  answered  it 
would  have  been  to  ensure  its  defeat  It  wae  enffident  tkoit  when  aziy 
occasion  presented  itsf^  a  coromittoe^  ei»anized  in  the  Campbell  Club^ 
could  be  ready  prepared  to  take  the  field.  To  carry  plans  of  this  kind 
into  effiedv  howeyer,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Club  should  be  yeiy  select^ 
indeed,  almost  exelusiyef  and  this  its  prelectors  made  it  They  were  mere 
CampbelUte  than  Campbell  himseli^  for  on  one  occaoon  the  Poet  bayifig 
mentioned  that  a  gentleman  w^  considered  himself  a  fim^support^,  had 
4)omplained  to  him  of  baying  been  denied  admission,  was  tola,  tfaait  the 
g^ueman  was  more  than  enough  of  a  sainL  ''Bless  meT  exclaimed 
Campbell,  ^I  am  bonified  1  durdy  you  iolermte  Christiattity  in  the 
Campbell  Club  1"  The  patron  need  iK>t  have  been  ainid  of  any  want  of 
toleration ;  but  the  truto  waa>  the  Club  was  anxious  to  keep  out  any  at- 
tempt at  religious  disunion,  altiiougb  seyeral  of  its  members  9fe  now  emi- 
nent in  the  Chuzeh. 

The  election  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  originated  in  the  Campbell 
Club ;  and  with  the  bhdoe  made  W  the  stndents  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  yeiy  much  gratified,  idthough  he  had  hime^  recommended 
another  gentleman — a  recommendation  wUch,  on  a  subsequent  (^portunity, 
was  not  forgotten. 

On  another  occanob,  of  Ev/ropecen,  celebrity,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the  quiet 
influence  of  the  Ckib  was  maoe  ayaHabla  When  the  Reyolution  of  the 
Three  Days,  in  which  the  Parisian  students  took  so  actiye  a  part^  called 
forth  the  congratulatioiis  of  the  world,  the  Glasgow  studenis^  assembled 
by  the  Campl^U  Club,  yoted  an  address  of  eoogpratukition  to  their  brethren 
of  Paris.  Such  an  address  was  new,  and  was  blamed  by  some  of  the 
older  and  colder  politicians  i  but  those  ^o  would  censure  the  holding  out 
tlms  the  right  hand  (d  young  Idndneasi  would  hesitate  not  to  applaud  the 
brayery  of  our  ensigns  and  midfibipmea,  eyen  when  painfully  displayed 
by  embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  <^  thor  youthlid  brethren.  The 
address  of  Uie  GlaM;ow  students  to  those  of  Paris,  was  forwarded  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  the  first  president  of  the  Campbell  ClnK  and 
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▼ho  ymm  at  Uie  time  at  Hie  TTniTenitj  of  Paria  This  gentleman  used  fo 
tell  with  mudi  ^easnre  the  warm  reception  it  met  with.  Old  Barm  Du- 
boifl»  then  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  whom  he  applied 
in  order  to  learn  the  proper  mode  of  presenting  it^  received  it  with  ez- 
damations  of  surprise  and  pleasure  truly  French,  shouting  with  delight 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  an  T«»gli«h  lady,  to  come  to  him  in  order  to  tnma- 
late  it  A  general  meeting  o^  the  French  School  was  held,  and  the  fra- 
ternization accepted  with  £ie  honor.  It  is  a  pity  that  sudi  tlungs  are  too 
often  like  summer  douda, 

The  oulusiTeneaB  with  ^Hiicfa  the  Oampbell  Club  set  out^  was  not 
JhyoraUe  to  its  permanence.  Accordingly,  its  founders  haying  retired, 
a  new  eystem  was  adopted,  and  the  ULiib  became  more  general  in  its 
aims,  and  nnmerous  in  its  members^  and  less  academic  in  its  character. 
Campbell  more  than  once  Tisited  it ;  and  it  still  oontimies  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  at  his  election,  and  now  drink  solemn  sQence  to  the  memory 
of  him  whose  health  used  to  be  receiyed  with  such  hearty  acdaim.   ^ 

The  kUe  Prineett  Jhwoffer  Otartorydei  to  T,  OampbeUr-^Vol.  IL,p,—. 

*<  Wtboqk  IN  Gaugh,  U  20  Dee.  1881. 
"MoiraaimL, 

**  Les  maSieurs  de  men  pays  qui  j'ai  tant  jdeur^  et  mes  88  ana 
ont  bien  affoibli  mes  yeux  dependant  cela  ne  saurait  me  priver  de  Tez- 
treme  phusir  de  yous  ezprimer.  Monsieur,  toute  la  reccsmaissance  que  tout 
CGBur  Poloncns  ddt  ^prouyer  pour  le  Po^te  charmant  du  petit  poSme  surla 
Pologne  et  pour  le  cosur  compatissant  qui  a  prb  de  toutes  mani^res  tant 
d*int6r§t  k  ce  malheureuz !  Md,  en  men  particulier,  je  dob  yous  fiure  les 
plus  sinceres  remerdmens  pour  la  lettze  nleine  des  eziMressions  les  plus 
aimables  et  les  plus  flitteuses  &  mon  6gara.  Si  ddeu  permet  que  je  re- 
toume  k  Putawy,  cette  lettre  sera  consenr^e  dans  mon  petit  mus^  avec 
tout  les  souyenirs  de  ma  patrie,  oomme  nne  preuve  da  toudiant  int^rdt 
qu'un  brave  et  bienveillant  Anglais  voulait  bien  lui  vouer. 

**  Becevez,  McHisieur,  Texpresdon  des  sentimens  bien  sinceres,  et  bien 
distinguds  de  votre  reconnaissante  et  tres  humble  servante, 

<<El£EABETHX  CzAaTOBTSKA." 

Vol,  IZ,  page  . — **  I  send  you  the  Polish  Minister's  letter,  and  a  page 
of  a  Polish  pamphlet  Keep  our  Polidi  letter  like  the  apple  of  your 
eye.— T.  C." 

**  BOTAUME  DX  PoLOGNE,  YaBSOVIE,  €€  JuUUty  18SL 
"  MiNIBTBBE  2>KS  AfFAIRES  El&ANGEaX& 

'^MONBEECB, 

*'  Cxsr  avec  reconnaissance  que  nous  avons  re^u  votre  offi-ande : 
elle  possdde  un  double  priz  &  nos  yeuxpuisqu'elle  nous  vient  d'un  homme 
aussi  respectable,  ausd  celdbre  que  vous.  II  nous  est  bien  douz  de  trouver 
dans  les  dignes  oiganes  de  la  vielle  fvieille]  Angleterre,  de  ce  patrimoine 
de  la  veritable  liberty,  une  f^mpatnie  ausd  proncHic^e  pour  notre  cause; 
cela  seul  devrait  prouver  au  m(xide  qti'elle  est  belle.  Yous  nous  promettez 
un  poSme  sur  no^e  insurrecticm ;  (fest  avec  impatience  que  nous  attendooa 
ces  accents  aocoutum6e  d  toouvoir  tous  les  ooeurs.  Us  porteront  dacs  tous 
Tenthoudasme  qui  vous  anime. 
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<*  Yenillez  bien  crt>ire,  Monsieiir,  que  nous  saTooB  estiiner  vos  efforta^  et 
Toe  sacrifices  A  leur  juste  valeur ;  et  si  la  franchise,  la  noble  simplicity  que 
Yous  J  mettez,  en  rehausse  encore  le  prix,  yeuillez  permettre  que  nous 
vous  remercions  aussi  simplement,  cordialement  au  nom  de  la  Pologne  qui 
conservera  toujours  dans  sa  m^moire  yotre  nom,  comme  un  de  ceux,  qu'dle 
est  acooutum^e  k  ch6rir,  et  &  respecter. 

**  Yeuillez,  Mcnasieur,  agr^er  le  tomoigoage  de  ma  consideration  tres 
distingu^.  A&na.  Hobasysel 

''^ThoicasCaicfbell,  Esq." 

THE  CAMPBELL  MOIHTMENT. 

J]  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  me  b7  a  distinguished  Polish 
ber — ^an  affecticmate  fiiend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet :] 

**  Feb,  8(^  1848. — I  hope  you  haye  not  thought  me  forgetful  of  the 
promise  I  gaye  you  some  time  ago  of  procuring  from  Poland  some  stone, 
or  marble,  calculated  ta  form  a  bams  for  our  reyered  friend  Thouas 
Oamfbsll's  Monument,  which  is  to  be  raised  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  I  assure  you  the  obtaining  of  something  suitable  for  the 
aboye  pedestal  has  eyer  smce  been  a  source  of  our  earnest  anxiety  and 
reiterated  endeayors;  and  I  say  (ntr,  because  there  is  no  countryman  of 
mine  that  has  heard  of  ii^  and  has  not  grown  enthusiastic  at  the  idea,  and 
the  object  of  it  But  to  ^e  execution  of  it,  difQculties  unluckily  lay  in  our 
way,  which  in  free  and  happy  England  can  scarcely  be  conceiyed.  It 
would  be  needless  to  recount  them  here ;  but  they  sroeepartly  from  the 
impossibility  of  finding  any  such  stcme  on  the  outskirts  of  Poland,  that  is 
in  the  yidmty  of  t^eBaltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  as  would,  by  its  quality, 
answer  our  purpose,  and  from  wbidi  places,  without  much  delay,  and 
without  awasemng  any  suspicion  of  tiie  pdice,  it  might  haye  been  shipped 
for  London ;  and  partly  from  want  of  anything  like  regular  communication 
with  tiie  interior  of  Poland,  and  least  of  all  with  the  Proyinces  possessing 
ridi  marble  quarries  like  those  bordering  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains — 
especially  the  western  districts  of  Oalicia  and  Cracow.  To  the  latter  all 
access  was  denied  us,  firom  their  haying  lately  been  the  seat  of  insurrection, 
and,  as  you  know,  of  atrocious  massacres  of  land  owners  by  the  peasantry, 
and  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  monstrous  policy  of  Austria.  Conse- 
quently, men  who  might  haye  had  the  ^jower  of  gratifying  our  wishes,  and 
who  eyen  haye  warmly  yolunteered  their  services  to  mai  effect^  withdrew, 
from  fear  of  exciting  llie  suspicion  of  the  goyemment^  and  compnHuising 
their  eofety. 

I  am  therefore  yery  sorry  in  thus  announcing  to  you  (while  you  were 
no  doubt  expecting  a  totally  differait  intelligence  from  me)  how  much  we 
haye  hitherto  failed  in  our  patriotic  enterprise,  and  this  in  a  matter  which 
we  haye  so  much  at  heart  Still,  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  success,  the  co- 
operation of  a  ti*usty  and  most  active  hand  haying  anew  been  promised  us. 
In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  we  are  determined  not  to  be  defeated  by  them ; 
and  we  shall  yet  rejoice  in  rendering  due  homage  to  the  manea  of  himf  who 
ihroughwU  his  life  had  proved  himself  tueh  a  warm  and  generous  champion 
of  owr  oppressed  eoimtry, 

«  »  «  «  * 

^  We  may  then  look  for  the  arrival  of  the  transport  in  Londcm,  barring 
all  unforeseen  accident^  in  the  course  of  next  spring,  the  usual  navigation 
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<n  tiie  Polidi  lirm;  and  -when  H  unxYea*  trimnphwtiy  v^joioe  o^rer 
Ht,  And  imoribe  it  intti:— 


''CAETATHU  THOILS  CAICPBELL 
BRITANNLS      POXTJE 
POLONLS  AlOOO 
DOCORTAIl. 


"Thft  Polei,  liMiiigh  they  haye  hitherto  been  unsaooeagful  in  prociniiy 
the  above  pedestal,  are  not  in  the  least  nnmiiMJIal  of  their  promise,  nor  disr 
oonnged  by  adyerse  qrciimstanoes  to  do  all  in  their  power  jGuthfiilly  to 
redeem  their  j^edge.*  L.  S. 

«ToI>k.jB1kaixoe." 

THIS  OOlOinTEE  FOR  THE  CAlfPBELL  MOmTMEMT. 


HU  Gnes  ths  Daks  of  Bnecleiifih. 

Ths  Mott  Noble  the  Marqnii  of  LaafdoWBS. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Ifarqvlt  erNortfasaptea. 

The  Sight  Hoo.  ths  £srl  of  Abstdssn. 

The  JUfhl  Hm.  I^ofd  John  RnawU,  M.  ?. 

The  Rlfht  Hon.  Vlfcount  Bfelbourne. 

The  Biiht  Hon.  Tbeonnt  GNtasgftsd. 

Ths  Bight  Boa.  VlMSUit  Moqnlhu 

liosd  DwlsT  Oontts  Stasit. 

The  Eight  uos.  tiord  Brooghan  sad  Vsaz. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lofd  Leigh. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  OuapMl. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bobert  Psel,  Bart,  M.  P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  SU  J.  C.  Hobhome.  Bart,  BC  P. 

The  Eight  Hon.  T.  B.  Hncsttiey,  M.  P. 


IxMd  Jei&ey. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Umm!f, 

flir  Edmanl  Balvrer  i»yttom  EMt 

Henry  Hallam,  Eaq. 
ProfiMtor  WUaon. 
Thonna  liooia,  £a^ 

John  6.  Lockhaiv&ft 
Jamea  tioch,  Esq.  M.  P. 
John  Bichardaen,  B19. 
JsoMS  TlioBBasn* 
Bey.  C.  8.  HaaaoUa. 
Eev.  Alexander  I^^os. 
Dr.  WUUam  Beattie. 
Winiam  Mootoa,  Emi. 


SttbseriptioDs  lo  the  mennrnsatt  by  W.  CLMsbsesu%  &  A„  to  be  ersetfd 
in  Pon^s  ConMny  WastMramB  Ann,  laoeiyed  by  llembeis  4^theCoa»- 
mittee;  and  by  the  Ezeeuton,  Dr. Beattie^  16, T«rMtock*streety  Bedford 
Square;  liVlHiam  Moxon,  Esq.,  7,  Stow  Bnildioga,  C^anoeiy  Lam;  and 
by  MeMTB.  Oontts  4  Co,  ICesns.  Bc^en  A  Go,  Heasrs.  Promnund  A  CK 
Ku&en,  Londoa. 

"Uihi&rmaktti  Poete-were  t»  be  setliedbypaiticQlar  passages,  I  should 
nrediet  with  more  oenfideMe  thM  'liSflbiel,'  the  'Bxile  of  Enn,'  and  the 
Jfarinen^  Song,  wonhl  aodnM^  thaa  I  could  yenture  to  do  about  any  other 
yerses  since  Oowper  and  Bums — I  had  almost  said  siDce  Gray  ana  Gokl- 
smilh.''— Xa^  cfSitr  Jmm  Mttekiniotk,  paae  S2. 

QoRHK  "I  aoMider  Oamphell,"  he  said,  '^a^more  cloMicq^  than  my 
fiivarite  Byrop,  and  fiur  abo7*  any  moden)  Ei^liah  poet  whose  works  baye 
ftdkn  in  mr  way.  I  do  nU  pretend  to  be  acquamted  with  masij ;  but 
Gray  and  MaaoB  are  not  udaiown  to  me.  I  admire  their  vivida  pi* — ^their 
'tfa(N]g|its  thai  breathe  and  words  th^t  bum;*  but  in  Campbett^s  poems 
4liere  is  BtteB^j^  eombined  with  g^roat  natural  simplicity  or  style,  and  a 
power  of  eiieitmg  high  amotion^  indepeodeptly  of  faruliaat  epithets  or  mer- 

*  The  reader  eoold  hardly  imagine  the  d^ficulties  whfeh  the  gallant  writer  haa  men- 
tioned in  thia  letter  aa  likely  to  defeat  their  aim ;  for  the  block,  if  porchaaed  at  the 
gnairy,  wonld  have  to  paaa  examination  at  all  the  fhHitief»-Bii8rian,  Aaaarian,  sad 
Praadan ;  and,  if  diaeorored,  would  anljeet  ths  Polsa  10  yenrhsairypsasWsa. 
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etridous  ortmtne&tfi.'* — Extract  from  a  Letter  from  J.  Ouillemardf  Eeq^ 
written  after  three  hours'  conyersation  with  Gk)ethe,  at  Weimar. 

Vol,  IL,  p,  410.— The  Funeral  pf  Thomas  GampbeU, 

**  Wednesday,  Jtily  Zd. — LoDg  before  tiie  hour  appointed  for  the  cere- 
monj,  the  area  in  front  of  the  west  entrance  of  the  Abbey  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  procesfflixi.  The  great 
nave  of  the  venerable  pile  was  also  filled  wil^  the  fiiends  and  admirers  of 
the  departed  Poet,  as  well  as  eyeiy  approach  to  the  place  of  interment 
The  Poets'  Corner  itself  was  occupied  with  a  laige  assemblage  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  most  of  them  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning — ^including 
some  of  the  Poet's  relatives,  who  had  taken  their  position  in  the  vidnitj  of 
the  grave  for  an  hour  before  the  ceremony  commenced — all  anxious  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him  whom  tney  all  admired,  and  whom  many 
of  them  loved. 

.  "In  the  JeruMlem  Ghaamher,  adjoining  the  Abbet,  the  executors  and 
more  intimate  Mends  of  the  deceased  assembled,  to  receive  the  company 
and  regulate  the  proceedings.  Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  the  procession 
morred  from  the  Chamber  in  the  following  order : — 

Veiger. 

The  Undertaker. 

Mutes. 

Page  Plume  of  Feathers.  Plige. 

Mutes. 

Pall  Bearers;  THE  COFFIN.  PallBeaww; 

The  Duxb  of  Aaotll.  1   containing  the  body  of  de-  rLonD  Campbell. 
Lord  Bbouohail  I      JfJ!'*^*^^™*^**''^*     Visor.  Strangford. 

Lord  Aberdeen.  V     J5d ^iS^mn^vadmS'  \  Viscount  Morpeth. 

Lord  Leigh.  I      ceeded  by  the  moamen,     Lord  Dudley  Courra 

Sir  Robert  Peel.        J      a» follows:  \^     Stuart. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  and  Mr.  Wiss,  nephews  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Beattde  and  Mr.  William  Mozon,  Executors. 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  Mr.  Atrton,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  TTAgairT.TJt^  and 
Mr.  Edward  Moxon,  persoiial  £riends  of  deceased. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  and  preceded  the  pro- 
cession. 

"  On  passii^  to  th&  Abbey,  and  down  the  great  nave  to  the  place  where 
the  body  was  to  be  laid,  the  utmost  solemnity  was  impressed  upon  the 
crowds  who  witnessed  the  mournful  procession,  and  the  expression  ci  all 
seemed  to  mdicate,  bejond  a  doubt^  that  they  had  fully  appreciated  the 
merits  of  the  man  while  alive,  and  now  felt  the  extent  Jt  the  calamity 
which  had  bereaved  them  of  him.  On  arriving  at  the  Poets'  Comer,  the 
coffin,  during  the  progress  of  the  fonersJ  service,  was  laid  upon  a  temporary 
scaffold,  where  it  remained  covered  with  the  pall,  until  it  was  removed  we 
ihe  purpose  of  being  lowered  into  the  grave.    The  pall-bearers  took  their 
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nboQB  ia  a  line  by  die  lieod  of  ilie  grave,  whidi  was  op^  aboat  two  feei 
deep  from  tbe  txuUce  of  the  pavlDg,  the  loouniers  nDgiDg  <2iem«elYes  im- 
meaiately  around  the  ooffia  Amoogst  the  latter,  we  ob^rved — Sir  John 
Gam  HobhooM,  Bart,  M.  P.;  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bttt,  M.  P.;  Sir  George 
Strick]aiidLliP.;Major-aeDeralSir  JofanMiiodom)ald,E.G.B.;  Sir  Percy 
Florence  Shelley,  Bart;  the  Rifi^ii  Honorable  T.  K  Macauley,  M.  P.; 
Richard  111  Mikes,  Esq^  M.  P. :  B.  Flsraeli,  Esq^  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Brotfaerton, 
M.  P. ;  J.  G.  Lockfaart,  Esq. ;  Rer.  W.  Harness,  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
Right  Honorable  R  L.  Sheit  M.  P. ;  Mr.  W.  Scrope  Ayrton,  Mr.  Horatio 
Smith  (Brighton),  Mr.  Jerdao,  Mr.  a  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  Mr. 
Patrick  Park,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fox,  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  M.  P.;  Mr.  Donghis 
Jerrold,  Rev.  Dr.  Orolv,  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Mr.  Adolphns  Back,  Mark  Lemcm, 
Br.  James  Johnson,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Simmoiis,  mr.  "W.  0.  Townsend,  Mr. 
Mayhew,  Mr.  Hiackeray,  Mr.  S.  0.  Hall,  Rev.  Mr.  Hntehidg,  Mr.  S.  S.  Martin, 
Mr,  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Harrison  Aitisworth,  Mr.  Tirtae,  Mr.  Dickson,  Dr.  Baflfie, 
Mr.  Christoi^er,  Mr.  J.  W,  Hnnter,  Dr.  Holland,  and  many  other  Hterary 
and  professional  gentlemen,  who  had  been  more  or  less  inttmate  with  the 
Poet  while  alive.  A  number  of  Poles  were  standing  among  the  moumdns, 
called  by  feelings  of  sratitude  and  national  enmusiasm  to  the  spot 
Ama^  these  were — Count  Grabowski,  the  Ohetalier  E  de  Wierddski, 
Captain  Kiuzjrnski,  M.  Eixmean,  and  K.  Olyzarowdd,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  Polish  nation. 

**  Hie  serrice  was  read  in  a  more  than  commonly  expressive  manner ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  those  who  attended  appeared,  and  no  doubt  were, 
more  than  usoally  affected  by  the  solemmty  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the 
recollection  of  hun  to  whom  thev  came  to  paj  their  final  testimcmy  of 
veneration.  After  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul,  ending  with  the  words,  'Foras- 
mnch  as  ye  know  that  your  hibor  is  not  in  vam^  in  the  Ijord,'  the  ocgaa 
pealed  forth  its  solemn  notea 

"  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  crowd  closed  gradually 
around  the  spot,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  all  that  was  yet  to  he  seen  of 
the  author  of  *11ie  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.* 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  t^man  arrived  at  that  portion  of  t^  eemnony  in 
which  dust  is  consigned  to  dnst^  an  addittonal  mterest  was  thnmn  aroimd 
this  part  of  the  ptt)ceedingB,  by  the  ^gnificant  tribute  of  respect  which 
was  paid  to  the  memoiy  of  the  Poet  by  the  Poles  who  aooompioiied  the 
renuuns  to  the  grave.  One  ol  their  nDm)ber,  Colonel  Szyrma,  took  a  hand- 
ful of  earth,  which  had  been  taken  for  this  purpose  from  the  tomb  of  Kos- 
KTOBKO,  and  scattered  it  over  the  coffin  of  him  who  had  portrayed  in  sudi 
glowing  terms  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  tiieir  coontiy. 

*<The  solemn  p^als  of  the  orgafi  to  the  JDmuI  JforvA  in  */8M'  reverber 
Eked,  Hot  some  minute^  throqgfa  the  aidea  of  the  Abbey,  and  cast  an  im- 
pressive silence  over  the  multitude ;  every  eye  bdng  now  riveted  upon  the 
grave  which  was  so  soon  to  doee  ovor  all  that  remained  of  Thomas  Camp- 
belL  The  pall-bearars  and  mourners  then  slowly  retired,  and  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  after  their  Tdthdrawal  the  grave  was  surrounded  by  a  suo- 
oeasicai  of  crowds — every  one  rushiug  lioiward  to  get  a  sight  of  the  coffin — 
who^  from  their  poaitioD,  had  not  before  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  after 
it  was  lowered  into  the  earth.  The  whole  ceremony  was  a  just  and  obvi-  - 
ous  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man  known  to  many  by  his  vir- 
tues, and  to  the  country  by  his  genius ;  and  it  was  consoling  to  witness  the 
assemblage  of  so  large  a  multitude,  from  aU  ranks  and  conditions  of  so- 
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defy,  doin^  hoaoe  to  thenuelyes  by  thus  Tenerating  ihe  memory  of  Hba 
dftoeased  poet 

**  The  graye  in  which  the  deceased  is  boned  is  sitDated  in  the  south 
transept)  at  the  extremity  of  an  angle  formed  by  the  monuments  seated 
to  the  memoiy  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  aod  closely  adjoins  that  of 
Sheridan.*** 

«  «  *  •  « 

After  the  Funeral  Ceremony,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  I^olish  Associa- 
tion, 10  Buke-street,  St  Jameses.  A  portrait  of  the  departed  Poet  was 
presented  by  Colonel  Szyrma,  from  his  countrymen,  to  the  Association,  of 
which  Campbell  was  the  founder,  and  its  first  president  On  this  occasion, 
speedies  were  delivered  by  Lord  Dudley  0.  Stuart,  Ocdonel  Szyrma,  and 
Count  E.  Elasinsld,  commemoratiTe  of  the  many  and  mgtOi  services  that 
Thomas  Campbell  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Polaqd. 

*  »  #  *  « 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  the  following  letter  was  addreMed  to  the 
Poet's  Ezecutois. 

**  Sussex  Chambkbs,  Duke-stbxet,  St.  James's,  Jidy  8. 

<<  Gentlemen, 

**  We  are  anxious,  before  the  tomb  doses  on  the  remains  of  our 
mutual  friend,  to  express  our  unfeigned  regret  at  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  and  to  testify  our  admiration 
for  his  talents  and  respect  for  his  memory. 

**  This  sad  event  has  deprived  us  of  a  venerated  and  much  esteemed 
colleague,  and  the  Polish  refugees  of  an  ardent  and  zealous  advocate. 

**  And  though  this  profiered  testimony  of  respect  to  a  departed  genius 
18  unavailing— though  praise  can  no  longer  strike  the  ear  of  nim  who  un- 
fortunately is  no  more — still  it  is  a  melancholy  gratification  to  recall  to 
remembrance  his  strenuous  exertions  on  behalf  of  a  people  distinguished 
for  their  patriotism,  and  the  indomitable  courage  they  have  uniformly  dis- 

Slayed  in  re-asserting  their  national  independence  against  the  northern 
espot  and  his  brother-spoliators. 

«  Our  lamented  fiiend,  as  is  well  known,  was  early  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  Poland's  wrongs.  The  conflicts  which  she  has  been  forced  to  sustain 
in  fighting  for  her  rights  and  liberties,  against  a  conspiracy  of  odious  ty- 
rants, fired  his  youthful  temperament,  and  roused  his  just  indignation. 
How  pathetic  and  soul-stirring  are  those  inspiring  lines  from  that  celebra- 
ted poem,  whidi  will  give  perpetuity  to  me  memory  of  his  taste  and 
genius: — 

'Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked,  as  Eoskiusko  fell  1' 

**  Nor  did  Mr.  Campbell  content  himself  with  a  mere  abstract  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  friendless  and  destitute  Poles.  No — ^his  purse  was  open 
to  them  with  a  liberality  far  more  in  acocsrdance  with  his  generous  nature 
than  witii  the  extent  of  his  means :  and  early  in  the  year  1882,  in  conjunc? 

*  These  extracts  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  ("Perry^s  paper,") 
to  which  the  Poet  was  a  contributor  as  early  as  1799. 
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tioD  with  the  Polish  poet  Niemoewicz  and  the  celebrated  Prince  Ozarto- 
Iraki,  be  founded  this  Association  for  the  poipose  of  dififusing  and  keeping 
aliye  in  the  pabhc  mind  a  livelj  interest  for  ill-fiited  Poland.  His  pathetic, 
eloqoent,  and  fervid  address  to  our  countrymen  thron^out  the  empire,  as 
onr  first  president^  oo  behalf  of  that  unfortonate  coantiy,  was  eminently 
efiectite  and  soccessfuL  By  impartipg  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the 
parent  sodet j,  he  coodliatea  much  powerful  support  firom  men  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  state. 

**  It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  further  on  the  merits  of  a  man  so  univer^ 
sally  known  and  belored  as  Mr.  CampbelL  This  Ixief  allusion  to  his  bene- 
ficial labcnv  for  Poland,  will  suffice  to  record  our  opinion  of  his  yirtues,  and 
our  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  colleague,  whose  bright  name  sheds  so  much 
lustre  on  our  Amociation. 

**  We  haye  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

**  Your  yery  obedient  seryants^ 
"(On  behalf  of  the  Association,) 

"  Dudley  Oourre  Stuart,  Viee-PrendenL 
**  Charlbs  Ssulgzewbki,  BenderU  See, 

''Jbthe  SxeeiUon  of  thelaU  Thomoa  CampbeU,  Esq," 
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[Obpy  of  the  TTe/i] 

Tms  IB  THE  LAST  WiLL  AND  Testamemt  of  me,  THOMAS  CAMP- 
BELL, LLJ)^  now  resideni  at  Na  8  Victoria  Square,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex. 

Whbbsas  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Will  of  Archibald  Macarthur  Stuart, 
late  of  Ascog,  deceased,  my  only  son,  Thomas  Telford  Campbell, 
will,  upon  my  decease,  be  entitled  to  a  certain  sum  of  inoney,  which 
I  deem  a  competent  proyision  for  him ;  and  I  do  not,  ^erefore,  intend 
to  make  any  proyision  for  him  by  this  my  wiU. 

I  GIVE  and  bequeath  the  >9i/ver  Boid  presented  to  me  by  the  Students 
of  Glasgow,  when  I  was  Rector  of  that  Uniyersity — and  the  Copy  of 
the  Portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  YioToau,  which  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  Queen  herself  ^d  which  two  articles  I  reckon  the  jewels  of 
my  property,)— and  also  all  and  every  my  manuscripts  and  copyrights 
of  my  compositions,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  the  vignettes 
which  have  illustrated  my  poems — and  also  all  and  every  my  books, 
prints,  pictures,  furniture,  plate,  money,  personal  estate  and  effects, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  whereof  I  may  die  possessed,  after  and 
subject  to  the  payment  of  my  just  debts,  funeral  and  teertamentary 
expenses,  (whidi  1  direct  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  amveniently  may  be 
after  my  decease,) — unto  my  niece,  Maay  Campbell,  the  daught^  of 
my  deceased  brother,  Alexander  Campbell,  late  of  Glasgow,  for  her 
own  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit 

And  I  do  hereby  appoint  my  staunch  and  inestimable  friend,  Dr.  William 
Beattde,.  of  ifo.  6  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park,  in  the  said  county  of 
Middlesex;  and  William  Moxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire, 
to  be  Executors  of  this  my  Will,  and  also  to  act  as  Guardians  to  my 
said  son.  And  I  revoke  all  former  and  other  Wills  and  testamentary 
dispositions  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made,  and  declare  this  only 
to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here* 
unto  set  my  hand,  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1842. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


Signed,  iniblUihed,  and  declared  by  the  testator,  Thokab  Campbsll, 
as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  p 
present  at  the  same  time,  who  in  his  presence, 
quest,  have  sabscribed  onr  names  as  witnesses, 

Edward  Cliptord,  9  Ranelagh  Orove,  Pimliea 
Hbnrt  Mozom,  67  Ebnry  Street,  Eaton  Square. 


nr,  Thokab  Campbsll,  ) 
in  the  presence  of  us,  f 
presence,  and  at  his  re-  r 
itnesses,     ,  ) 


THE  END. 
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